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SETH    LOW 


IT  was  with  rueful  wit  that  one  of  the  greatest  New 
Englanders  said  of  his  fellow-beings  that  they  were 
great  and  they  were  rich,  they  were  all  sorts  of  good 
things,  only  somehow  not  interesting  except  as  a  social  phe- 
nomenon. This  may  be  true  of  the  New  Englander  in 
New  England  ;  how  are  we  to  deny  it  when  the  oracles 
speak?  But  if  it  be  true  there,  it  is  not  true  elsewhere; 
give  the  New  England  protester  a  historic  background,  a 
set  of  old  social  traditions,  a  framework  of  picturesque 
cosmopolitanism,  and  he  becomes  among  all  living  men 
one  of  the  most  interesting.  Adapt  himself  he  will,  both 
in  conduct  and  sympathy,  to  his  extrinsical  conditions,  be 
the  change  of  his  heart  never  so  slight ;  his  efforts  in  so 
doing  have  an  epic  character. 

In  the  history  of  this  capital  city,  when  the  perspective  of 
time  is  sufficiently  long  to  permit  the  blending  of  all  its 
heterogeneous  elements  into  the  completed  Manhattan 
t3^pe  which  is  already  emerging,  no  class  of  men  will  be 
more  in  evidence  to  our  posterity  than  the  New  York  mer- 
chant princes  of  New  England  descent ;  the  men  either 
lately  departed  or  still  living  who  left  the  uplands  which 
were    barren    of    everything    except    natural    beauty   and 
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human  character,  or  the  rocky  forelands  which  were  fertile 
only  in  a  virile  enterprise  that  defied  the  menaces  of  the 
circumamhient  elements,  and  who  in  the  genial  air  of  the 
national  metropolis  developed  its  boundless  resources  for 
the  good  of  no  class  and  no  place,  but  to  the  uplifting  of  a 
nation,  including  themselves. 

Their  counting-houses  and  homes  were  and  in  part  still 
are  familiar  land-marks  of  New  York  life.  They  were 
thoroughly  comfortable ;  yet  with  a  touch  of  austerity, 
spacious  yet  simple  ;  plain,  perhaps,  yet  adorned  with  what 
characterized  the  career  of  the  owner.  We  have  all  seen 
the  cabinet  museums  with  their  shells  from  distant  strands, 
the  South  Sea  curiosities  gathered  from  remote  ports  of 
call,  the  few  choice  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  often  the 
homely  reminders  of  a  just  ancestral  pride.  The  lives  that 
were  led  in  such  houses  were  marked  by  pleasant  existence 
and  genial  thought.  Hospitality  was  the  characteristic  of 
them  all ;  their  virtues  were  piety  and  probity.  The 
owners  had  other  uses  for  their  abundant  means  than  lavish 
display,  and  there  was  no  taint  of  enervating  aestheticism 
in  the  atmosphere.  There  was  not  even  a  tinge  of  the 
narrow  spirit  which  sometimes  marks  the  trader,  but  there 
was  the  generous  soul  of  catholic  commerce.  There  was 
no  superfluity,  because  the  masters  practiced  a  broad 
Christian  philanthropy  which  sprang  from  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsible stewardship.  Cheerfulness  abounded,  because  a 
due  regard  was  paid  to  a  full  measure  of  innocent  pleasure, 
to  interesting  and  ennobling  avocations. 

It  was  from  such  a  home  that  Seth  Low  entered  the  class 
of  1870  in  Columbia  College.  In  the  present  day  of  large 
things  we  are  tempted  to  forget  the  moral  values  of  an  in- 
fluence which  numerically  appears  insignificant.  But  Co- 
lumbia College  thirty  years  since  was  quite  as  powerful  in 
its  way  as  is  the  proud  university  which  now  crowns  the 
Manhattan  acropolis.  The  force  of  Francis  Lieber,  Charles 
Davies,  Charles  Anthon,  under  the  presidency  of  Charles 
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King,  had  been  mighty][^for[^good  ;  and  when  it  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  power  of  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard, 
with  Drisler  and  Nairne,  with  Rood  and  the  faithful  band  of 
scientific  gladiators  then  gathered  about  the  School  of  Mines, 
the  place  as  a  whole  might  well  court  comparison  with  its 
contemporaries.  We  were  not  many,  the  students  of  the 
late  sixties  and  the]  early  seventies,  but  were  quite  as  mili- 
tant and  turbulent  as  it  behooved  youth  in  those  days  to 
be.  And  we  were  loyal.  I  recall  no  one  who  wished 
himself  elsewhere,  while  most  of  us  could  count  our 
mercies  and  many  were  eager  to  take  such  advantage  of 
our  opportunities  as  our  powers  permitted.  We  certainly 
worked  as  many  hours  per  week  and  as  faithfully,  upon 
as  many  subjects  and  as  worthy  ones,  as  the  individual 
men  of  to-day,  though  our  choice  was  not  so  broad.  We 
could  not  consult  our  inclinations  in  the  selection  of  intel- 
lectual diet,  but  perhaps  our  enthusiasm  was  as  well  placed 
and  our  discipline  all  the  more  severe  for  that  very  reason. 
The  younger  Low  was  no  stranger  to  what  Columbia 
might  mean.  His  older  brother  had  already  carried  the 
zeal  for  learning,  sport^and  college  association  into  the 
household,  and  Seth  came  among  us  from  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  eager  for  a  life'he  already  knew  in  part.  We 
marked  him  from  the  beginning.  He  was  young  and 
ruddy,  he  was  vigorous  andjplucky,  he  was  joyous  and 
natural.  We  expected_[that  he  would  stand  for  something, 
and  before  long  we  saw  that]^he  expected  to  do  so  and 
would.  Just  what  that  somethingjwas,  most  of  us,  I  think, 
never  knew  any  better  than|^he  did,  because  we  were  all  in 
the  age  of  instinct  still.  But  we  felt  it  more  and  more  con- 
tinuously, and  looking  back  we^jof  course  understand  it 
fairly  now.  It  was  the  living'of^a  normal  life — a  life  full  of 
cheerful  optimism,  but  lived  under  a  sense  of  duty,  whether 
distasteful  or  pleasant ;  the  boy  was  really  the  father  of  the 
man.  He  workedj  hard  and  played  hard,  he  was  con- 
spicuous for  a  trained  ^mind  'and  a  trained  body.      In  the 
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presence  of  that  specialization  which  looms  gigantic  in  our 
present  life,  he  so  often  disclaims  the  quality  of  a  scholar 
that  many  have  forgotten,  and  most  do  not  know,  that  in  col- 
lege he  was  conspicuous  in  exactly  that  way,  having  been 
foremost  in  his  year  as  a  Grecian,  among  the  foremost  in 
every  other  department,  and  first  in  general  average.  It 
was  not  a  case  of  "  Eclipse  first  and  the  rest  nowhere  ",  for 
he  was  neither  a  monster  nor  a  prodigy.  Nor  was  it  a 
case  of  the  "  admirable  Crichton  ",  for  he  was  no  prig  and 
he  had  his  faults  like  the  rest  of  us ;  venial,  but  still  suffi- 
cient to  make  him  very  human. 

Seth  Low,  therefore,  appeared  to  us  all  a  distinct  con- 
tributor to  the  life  of  Columbia,  because  "  the  mere  living  " 
was  so  eminently  worth  his  while  ;  the  out-door  sport,  the 
social  intercourse,  the  intellectual  work,  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious reactions,  all  found  in  his  daily  walk  a  fair  exhibit. 
There  is  but  one  element  of  later  life  which  I  do  not  recall 
as  having  been  conspicuous  then,  that  of  conscious  leader- 
ship. At  this  he  had  his  turn,  but  he  was  not  magisterial 
nor  phenomenal  in  the  exercise  of  control.  He  was  a 
good,  yes  an  excellent  comrade,  a  real  fellow,  an  equal,  a 
companion;  in  short,  a  fine  fellow-student  but  in  no  sense 
an  eminent  leader  or  administrator  or  organizer.  He  was 
alert  above  all  things,  however, — alert  to  see  where  worthy 
distinctions  lay  and  to  gain  them,  alert  to  find  friends 
worth  having  and  to  win  them,  alert  to  see  where  help  was 
needed  and  to  give  it  with  joy  and  without  effort,  alert  to 
distinguish  the  right  and  to  follow  it  without  question.  Of 
course  this  was  leadership  in  a  high,  true  sense,  and  a 
generous  youth  among  other  generous  youths  does  more 
by  example  than  by  agitation.  But  there  was  neither 
effort  to  control  nor  consciousness  of  uncommon  influence. 
These  things  we  did  not  then  analyze,  but  we  were  cheered 
by  the  pleasantness  and  we  felt  the  uplifting,  we  were 
helped  by  the  continuous  moral  influence  which  neither 
wasted  nor  rested  and  never  preened  itself. 
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On  the  other  hand  his  college  life  left  a  fine,  deep,  per- 
manent influence  upon  him.  As  one  social  state  succeeds 
another  in  the  lapse  of  time  new  safeguards  have  to  be 
provided  for  old  virtues.  Seth  Low  knew  very  well  the 
attitude  of  his  forefathers ;  he  knew  it  by  precept,  by  disci- 
pline and  by  instinct  while  still  a  child  and  a  school-boy. 
But  as  his  life  progressed  he  saw  many  old  sanctions  of 
faith  and  conduct  gradually  fade  away,  and  with  the  close 
of  the  civil  war  he  beheld  the  brilliant  dawn  of  a  new 
social  state.  Intensely  curious,  he  had  to  try  all  things  in 
order  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  In  the  church  the 
stage  of  emotional  piety  was  passing  to  make  way  for  the 
reasonable  grounds  of  faith  upon  which  alone  the  scientific 
movement  permits  it  to  fix  its  anchor.  In  the  moral  sphere 
the  movement  was  already  inaugurated  which  threw  even 
theism  into  the  crucible  and  which  has  introduced  the 
human  element  into  the  metaphysical  basis  of  ethics  only 
to  furnish  the  ten  commandments  with  a  sanction  more 
Sinaitic  than  they  ever  had  before.  In  the  affairs  of  the 
mind  we  were  already  wondering  whether  we  were  really 
using  the  best  discipline  to  turn  the  mind  into  the  finest  in- 
strument ;  with  a  view  to  thorough-going  tests  the  practical 
scientific  as  well  as  the  theoretical  scientific  education  was 
already  inaugurated  and  humanism  was  roused  from  its 
apathy  to  fight  for  life. 

President  Low  would  probably  have  been  the  last  to  de- 
clare that  he  was  clearly  conscious  of  these  weighty  mat- 
ters at  nineteen  years  of  age,  but  he  was,  I  think,  con- 
scious of  a  grave  problem  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  our 
class-rooms.  No  one  could  hear  Barnard  state  the  objec- 
tions to  the  old  "  Evidences,"  as  he  did  so  fully,  without 
feeling  his  mind  troubled.  No  one  could  sit  under  Lieber, 
Nairne  or  Rood  without  a  suggestion  of  what  was  at  hand 
in  politics,  literature  and  science.  Neither  CEdipus  nor  the 
Sphinx  of  old  were  more  enigmatical  in  their  questionings 
nor  more  sincere  than  were  the  interrogations  which  came 
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so  incessantly  to  us  in  those  days.  Of  course,  we  had  no 
satisfying  answer,  but  as  I  look  back  I  am  impressed  with 
the  profound  conviction  that  we  did  get  in  the  resultant 
force  of  combined  instruction  a  very  satisfactory  precept. 
It  came  to  us  in  the  attitude  of  our  teachers,  which  was 
the  same  whether  we  conned  the  classics,  or  labored  with 
scientific  abstractions,  or  followed  the  paths  of  history. 
That  precept  was  to  examine  if  we  must,  to  question  ac- 
cording to  our  needs  and  to  take  a  critical  attitude  for  hu- 
mility's sake,  but  meantime  to  be  up  and  doing. 

Wie,  wo  und  wann,  die  Gotter  bleiben  stumm, 
Du  halte  dich  ans  Weil  und  frage  nicht  warum. 

To  charge  upon  life  with  sound  heart  and  open  mind,  to 
see  the  fullness  of  living  in  the  light  of  historic  experience, 
to  respect  Church  and  State  as  holy  orders  and  reform 
without  pulling  down, — these  things  we  felt  to  be  what 
made  life  the  precious  thing  it  was. 

This  precept  may  well  have  been  widely  promulgated 
in  other  colleges,  as  I  doubt  not  it  was,  but  in  the  matter 
of  emphasis  upon  industrious,  untiring  appreciation  of  fun- 
damental things  I  think  Columbia  had  an  enviable  distinc- 
tion and  that  her  sons  feel  that  obligation  to  be  their  first 
duty.  Seth  Low  for  certain  had  all  his  native  impulses 
quickened  by  it,  and  he  seemed  to  grow  in  stature  percep- 
tibly. He  labored  as  did  his  fellows  under  a  disadvantage 
which  existed  then,  though  it  has  vanished  now.  The  two 
hundred  and  fifty  students  who  at  that  time  went  and  came 
about  the  old  precincts  in  Forty-ninth  Street  were  scarcely 
known  in  the  metropolis  except  to  the  great  families  which 
had  so  long  been  the  bulwark  of  the  city.  To  the  vast 
throngs  of  those  who  had  come  in  from  New  England,  from 
the  West,  from  foreign  shores,  and  were  already  coming 
from  the  South,  the  College  was  rather  incidental  than  ele- 
mental. This  Low  surely  felt,  and  that  it  is  no  longer 
even  measurably  true  was  due  to  the  vision  he  had,  a  vision 
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which  grew  ever  clearer,  that  if  his  principles  and  those  of 
his  remarkable  father  were  to  stand  on  all  fours  in  this 
community,  it  must  be  by  the  very  agency  which  had 
made  them  stronorer  in  his  mind.  Columbia  must  attain 
physical  and  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  dimensions  com- 
mensurate with  the  giant  community  which  needed  its  in- 
fluences, whether  desirous  of  them  or  not. 

I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  so  tremendous  was 
the  energy  of  the  self-appointed  teacher,  how  a  tall  sopho- 
more caught  a  certain  youngster  by  the  arm  early  in  his 
freshman  year  and  with  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  demanded. 
What  is  the  whole  duty  of  a  Columbia  student  ?  There  was 
an  impulse  apparently  to  murmur:  "  Honor  to  superiors," 
but  before  the  trembling  reply  could  pass  the  lips  of  the 
catechumen,  the  catechist  thundered  out :  "  Good  manners 
and  don't  you  forget."  This  was  really  the  conscious  effort 
of  the  College,  and  we  had  a  prize  for  good  manners  in 
those  days,  no  one  being  ashamed  of  it.  The  Winchester 
aphorism  "  Manners makyth  man"  was  an  ideal.  Of  course 
young  men  bring  that  which  is  themselves  from  their  homes, 
and  this  was  true  of  the  Lows  ;  yet  at  least  there  was  every 
incentive  not  merely  to  sharpen  the  wit  but  to  refine  the  move- 
ment of  both  body  and  mind.  No  school  of  manners  can 
mould  all  material,  but  Seth  Low  was  exactly  the  man  for 
whom  the  pleasant,  refining,  genial  atmosphere  of  Co- 
lumbia was  sure  to  do  the  most  possible  and  it  did.  What 
he  has  been  since  during  high  manhood  he  was  already  in 
1870  as  a  youth,  gracious  and  sympathetic.  It  is  believed 
and  said  that  in  a  given  time  he  can  interview  more  men 
to  the  contentment  of  each  than  anyone  now  in  public  life. 
Probably  to  do  so  requires  the  quick  turn  and  adaptability 
of  both  intellect  and  emotion.  As  his  contemporaries  re- 
call him  he  had  both  when,  the  first  man  of  his  year,  he 
pronounced  his  commencement  essay  at  the  close  of  his 
student  life.  I  venture  to  think  that  old  Columbia  stood 
for  much  in  forming,  invigorating  and  bringing  into  play 
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the  gifts  which  Low  developed  so  lavishly  during  his  ad- 
ministration and  which  are  so  admirably  outlined  in  the 
minute  of  appreciation  adopted  by  the  University  Council. 

Yet  something  more  was  needed  to  develop  the  strength 
of  the  boy,  viz.,  that  sense  of  responsible  subordination  in 
a  great  going  concern,  such  as  teachers  find  in  large  insti- 
tutions, clerks  in  a  great  mercantile  corporation,  or  officials 
in  public  administration.  The  business  training  of  Seth 
Low  began  immediately  in  a  school  than  which  there  was 
none  finer,  the  firm  of  his  father.  There  was  the  rigid 
discipline  of  a  well-conducted,  prosperous  office  and  a  sys- 
tem in  which  promotion  could  only  be  earned  by  thorough 
mastery  of  the  detail  in  each  successive  step.  There  was 
no  doubt  drudgery  in  plenty,  but  it  was  that  of  a  steady 
application  which  is  ennobled  by  the  certainty  of  advance 
to  such  higher  things  as  are  suited  to  growing  capacity. 
Moreover,  there  is  abundant  play  for  the  imagination  in 
East  Indian  commerce.  It  is  not  only  that  the  silks,  spices, 
teas  and  other  dainty  wares  arouse  agreeable  associations, 
but  there  is  the  romance  of  distant  voyages,  the  tales  of 
the  sea-captains  and  the  touch  of  adventure ;  in  commerce 
as  then  conducted  there  was  the  element  too  of  sagacity, 
the  charm  of  balancing  decisions,  the  chances  of  argosies 
and  of  the  markets  for  their  precious  lading.  As  a  boy 
Seth  Low  had,  from  the  windows  of  the  family  home  on 
Brooklyn  Heights,  seen  the  fine  clippers  with  strange  names 
which  flew  his  father's  pennant  as  they  came  up  the  harbor 
and  passed  with  stately  courtesy  to  their  wharves.  Nearer 
contact  with  burthen  and  values  did  not  diminish  his  in- 
terest or  dwarf  his  creative  fancy. 

But  there  was  still  more.  While  he  was  finding  himself 
and  his  business  powers  a  great  change  was  coming  in  the 
methods  and  results  of  commerce.  Steam  and  submarine 
cables  were  doing  a  startling  work  of  transformation,  and 
problems  of  exchange,  of  markets,  of  transportation  loomed 
into  a  perplexing  eminence.     He  saw  and  was  part  in  a 
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complete  metamorphosis  of  the  business  world.  There 
was  need  of  wise  council,  of  shrewd  prescience,  of  quick 
adaptation.  These  qualities  were  all  forthcoming  in  the 
Low  concern,  and  it  safely  rounded  a  cape  against  which 
many  craft,  equally  strong  to  outward  appearance,  made 
shipwreck.  This  was  all  an  experience  invaluable  to  a 
young  man,  receptive,  clear-sighted  and  quivering  with  in- 
terest in  life.  His  manhood  and  simplicity  of  insight  were 
alike  remarkable  to  those  who  knew,  marked  and  appre- 
ciated his  progress  and  measured  the  parts  he  was  display- 
ing from  day  to  day. 

This  too  was  the  time  when  he  gave  hostages  to  fortune 
and  prepared  to  found  a  home  with  the  life  partner  who, 
though  silent  to  the  greater  world,  has  been  a  potent  influ- 
ence for  high  things  in  his  career  and  in  the  wide  circle  of 
friends  that  gathered  around  his  hearthstone.  Not  even 
here  dare  we  venture  to  reveal  what  is  sacred,  but  we  may 
be  permitted  to  rank  Seth  Low  high  among  those  to  whom 
marriage  brought  all  that  is  possible  in  the  world.  A  home 
which  may  be  at  one  time  thronged  with  politicians  and 
statesmen,  at  another  with  teachers  and  professors,  at  still 
another  with  the  young  gay  life  of  the  metropolis,  at  yet 
another  with  diplomats  and  financiers — such  a  home  might 
easily  be  stately  and  busy  as  an  elegant  salon  or  an  intel- 
lectual exchange,  and  nevertheless  lose  something  of  the 
bloom  we  fondly  associate  with  the  word.  To  this  latest 
hour  all  that  is  implied  in  the  idea  remains  there  unimpaired 
and  complete,  an  achievement  for  the  home-maker  which 
requires  no  commentary  or  fulsome  amplification  of  words. 

We  need  not  here  give  an  account  of  how  the  man 
thus  formed  rose  into  public  eminence,  of  what  he  was  as 
Mayor  of  Brooklyn  and  President  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, of  what  he  did,  how  he  did  it  and  of  the  mighty 
struggles  for  the  right  as  he  saw  it,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. The  facts  are  vivid  in  the  memories  of  us  all. 
Besides  my  theme  is  not  the  philanthropist,  the  adminis- 
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trator,  the  statesman  nor  the  educator,  not  arms,  nor  con- 
flicts, but  the  man.  Of  him  perhaps  there  are  some  further 
things  which  ought  still  to  be  said,  although  from  1881  on- 
ward it  is  difficult  to  disassociate  him  from  his  work. 

First  of  all  it  has  been  remarked  that  for  the  now  common 
* '  week-end  visits  "  in  country  houses  he  has  never  been  avail- 
able. On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  is  well  known,  he 
is  always  to  be  found  at  the  head  of  his  pew  in  St.  George's, 
and  he  has  it  publicly  understood  where  he  is  to  be  found, 
for  he  is  conspicuous  as  one  who  passes  the  plate  in  that 
great  congregation.  But  it  is  not  for  this  purpose  that  he 
remains  a  dweller  in  New  York  over  Sunday.  It  is  be- 
cause he  cannot  and  will  not  miss  his  great  Bible  class 
of  workingmen,  about  which  the  world  at  large  knows 
nothing.  This  class  he  teaches  and  cherishes,  not  alto- 
gether from  missionary  zeal  or  altruistic  motives.  As  he 
puts  it,  he  could  not  find  life  real  unless  he  knew  his  friends 
in  that  class  as  men  and  brethren.  It  pleases  him  to  say, 
and  no  one  can  doubt  his  entire  sincerity,  that  they  give 
him  far  more  than  they  can  hope  to  get  from  him.  He  is 
like  a  strong  man  after  prayer  when  he  leaves  them,  and 
the  humility  with  which  he  contemplates  their  lives  in  com- 
parison with  his  own,  and  with  those  he  sees  for  six  other 
days,  is  for  him  like  the  strength  Anteeus  won  from  the  feel 
of  mother  earth — only  some  of  us  would  say  that  contact 
with  the  plain,  sound  human  m.ind  is  more  heavenly  than 
earthy. 

This  quality  made  it  inevitable  that  Seth  Low  should  be 
in  full  and  hearty  sympathy  with  what  we  call  settlement 
work,  the  highest  form  of  philanthropy  in  its  etymological 
meaning,  the  love  of  men  which  seeks  to  make  frequent 
the  magic  touch  of  man  with  man,  however  wide  apart 
their  ordinary  walks  in  life  may  be.  It  is  face  to  face,  and 
sometimes  heart  to  heart,  that  owners  and  borrowers,  hand 
workers  and  brain  laborers,  those  burdened  with  wealth 
and  those  staggering  under  penury,  that  the  antipodes  of 
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society  meet  in  the  one  touch  which  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.  He  is  the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  of  all  that  move 
in  the  University  Settlement,  a  neighborhood  guild  of  whose 
corporation  he  is  not  merely  president,  but  of  whose  soul  and 
sentiment  he  is  a  sympathetic,  lively  part.  His  capacity 
for  friendship  has  all  the  qualities  of  the  virtue  as  set  forth 
in  the  Ciceronian  tract  whose  lines  he  has  known  so 
well,  of  the  reciprocity  between  equals  which  was  the 
Roman  virtue,  but  it  has  more  ;  it  has  that  power  of  inter- 
changing relations  with  inferiors  which  makes  him  popular, 
of  the  people,  which  makes  him  appreciated  by  his  elders 
and  his  juniors,  by  his  superiors  and  his  subordinates,  by 
the  street  and  the  home. 

It  is  rather  the  fashion  now  to  talk  about  the  joy  of 
duty,  the  elevation  of  spirit  which  comes  from  self-disci- 
pline. It  is  not  quite  certain  that  our  president  was  so 
far  from  his  Puritan  ancestry  as  to  have  attained  this 
goal.  Perhaps  he  is  not  of  those  who  agonize  in  the 
struggle  for  the  mark  but  he  is  not  unacquainted  with 
the  physical  and  spiritual  exhaustion  so  generally  correlated 
with  losing  battles.  He  is  no  stranger  to  disappointment, 
and  sorrows  have  not  always  been  spared  him.  It  seems 
right  to  say  this,  for  the  geniality  of  his  temper,  the  good 
cheer  of  his  presence,  the  smile  of  welcome,  and  the  hu- 
morous word  or  quizzical  expression  have  combined  to 
create  a  belief  that  with  him  the  rough  places  have  been 
made  smooth  by  the  magic  of  wealth.  Poise  is  never 
nature,  it  comes  by  a  hard-earned  self-respect  and  in  a 
balance  that  requires  nerve  and  brawn  to  maintain.  His  is 
of  course  a  fortunate  life.  He  does  not  belong  to  the 
vaunted  class  of  self-made  men.  One  of  our  greatest 
essayists  has  said  that  the  gist  of  the  matter  is,  not  where 
a  man  starts  from,  but  where  he  comes  out.  Without  the 
spur  of  poverty  a  man  at  fifty  who  has  been  mayor,  com- 
missioner of  great  public  works  and  of  the  highest  inter- 
national concerns,  who  has  been  president  of  a  great  uni- 
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versity  in  its  most  vital  transition  epoch  and  who,  girding 
himself  afresh,  fights  a  gallant  fight  and  enters  upon  a 
mighty  struggle  for  the  right  once  more  in  the  political 
forum,  such  a  man  surely  displays  a  power  of  character 
which  makes  his  start,  however  fortunate,  unimportant  in 
the  face  of  achievement.  Here  we  must  leave  him,  but  it 
is  with  the  reasonable  assurance  that  he  has  still  a  fine  life 
to  live  upon  a  stage  of  the  grandest  dimensions.  With 
his  health  unimpaired,  with  his  energy  redoubled,  with  his 
conscience  quickened  by  long-sustained  effort  we  must 
hail  him  onward  and  bid  him  God  speed,  though  regret- 
ful that,  while  in  our  academic  course  we  ourselves  must  go 
forward — with  serenity  and  confidence,  let  us  hope,  even 
though  without  him — we  can  know  his  guidance  only  in 
memory,  and  cannot  remain  in  daily  sustaining  contact  with 

his  support  and  his  sympathy. 

^^  J     i^      J  W.  M.   Sloane 


TWELVE  YEARS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

TO  one  who  is  both  an  alumnus  and  an  officer  of  the 
University,  the  past  twelve  years  of  its  development 
possess  a  double  interest.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
wonderful  growth  which,  as  it  admits  of  an  outward  and 
material  expression,  is  obvious  to  the  casual  observer. 
There  is  also  that  profounder  transformation  which  Co- 
lumbia has  undergone  and  of  which,  perhaps,  the  extent 
and  true  significance  can  be  comprehended  only  by  those 
of  whose  very  lives  it  has  become  a  part. 

In  external  things,  indeed,  the  change  is  sufficiently 
amazing  to  one  who  can  recall  the  old  Columbia  as  it  was. 
To  be  aware  of  these  things  one  needs  but  to  look  about 
him.  To  enumerate  them  fully  he  must  resort  to  tables  of 
statistics  and  an  elaborate  massing  of  details.  Yet  per- 
haps it  is  not  from  statistics  and  details  that  impressions 
come   to  us   most  vividly ;    since   what  we   know   means 
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always  so  much  less  than  what  we  feel.  Sometimes  a  tri- 
fling little  incident  will  bring  with  it  a  much  more  startling 
revelation  than  ever  comes  from  any  possible  amount  of  tak- 
ing thought,  since  the  very  unexpectedness  of  it  illumines 
like  a  sudden  blaze  of  light.  Quite  recently,  for  example, 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  who  had  graduated 
from  the  College  some  twenty  years  ago.  His  object  in 
writing  was  to  say  that  his  brother  had  been  spending 
several  years  in  Germany,  whence  he  had  just  returned 
after  taking  a  degree,  and  my  correspondent  desired  to 
suggest  that  this  brother  if  invited  might  be  willing  to 
give  one  or  two  public  lectures  at  Columbia,  taking  as 
his  subject  the  academic  life  of  the  German  universities. 

Somehow  or  other,  that  letter  made  me  realize  all 
in  a  moment  the  immensity  of  the  change  which  the  past 
twelve  years  have  brought  about.  The  writer  of  it  so 
evidently  had  before  his  mind  a  picture  of  the  Columbia 
that  he  himself  had  known  some  twenty  years  before,  and 
he  was  so  evidently  writing  as  though  it  still  existed  quite 
unchanged.  To  him  it  was  still  a  college  rather  uncom- 
fortably housed  in  a  few  not  very  sightly  buildings.  To 
him  the  library  was  still  a  dim,  capacious  loft  to  which  one 
mounted  cautiously  on  a  sort  of  ladder  to  find  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  unsorted  books  stacked  up  on  shelves 
under  the  charge  of  a  librarian  who  was  seldom  there. 
To  him  the  teaching  body  still  consisted  of  but  two  small 
faculties  doing  their  work  without  the  slightest  reference 
to  each  other,  with  limited  apparatus,  and  in  crowded 
quarters.  To  him  the  student  body  was  still  made  up  of 
two  or  three  hundred  undergraduates  whose  intellectual 
horizon  was  bounded  by  the  completion  of  the  fourth  year. 
To  him  the  only  purpose  of  Columbia's  teaching  was  ac- 
quisition and  retention  and  not  as  yet  creation  and  dis- 
covery. He  felt  that  if  his  brother  were  to  come  here  and 
deliver  a  few  public  lectures  it  would  be  a  most  unusual 
event — an  event  that  would  create  a  stir — and  he  was  well 
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assured  that  any  information  about  the  usages  and  the 
educational  methods  of  the  German  universities  would  be 
novel  to  our  entire  student  body  and  not  unprofitable  or 
too  familiar  to  many  members  of  the  faculties. 

This  letter  and  its  implications  might  well  serve  as  a 
measure  of  the  distance  which  lies  between  the  old  Colum- 
bia and  the  new,  between  the  college  of  the  past  and  the 
University  of  the  present.  To-day  one  looks  about  him 
with  a  sense  of  wonder  at  the  contrast.  The  noble  site, 
the  group  of  massive  halls,  the  splendidly  equipped  and 
perfectly  administered  librar}^,  the  seven  faculties  whose 
officers  outnumber  the  whole  student  body  of  twenty  years 
ago,  the  numerous  affiliated  institutions,  the  completeness 
of  equipment  in  every  department,  the  elaborate  facilities 
for  original  research,  and  the  well-ordered,  harmonious 
system  by  which  the  entire  educational  structure  is  knit 
together  so  that  each  part  shall  be  in  harmonious  relation 
to  every  other  part  and  to  the  whole — here  is  the  new 
Columbia,  the  University  which  has  sprung  up  into  state- 
liness  and  strength  upon  the  foundations  which  were  laid 
in  the  old  college  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
But  more  significant  of  the  change  than  anything  which 
can  be  symbolized  in  concrete  form  is  the  full  development 
of  the  spirit  and  purpose  with  which  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  carried  on.  The  spirit  is  a  spirit  of  freedom, 
and  the  purpose  is  that  which  distinguishes  creative  from 
receptive  scholarship.  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  in  a 
very  acute  criticism  of  American  educational  ideals,  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  our  universities  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  this  distinction ;  and  that  hence,  in  spite  of  the 
most  magnificent  endowments  and  the  very  broadest  range 
of  scholarly  interest  in  every  field  of  intellectual  endeavor, 
there  exists  the  possibility  that  they  maybe,  after  all,  merely 
glorified  gymnasia,  filled  with  men  whose  aim  it  is  to  master 
what  is  already  known,  but  unconsciously  neglecting  the 
study  of    method  and   the  critical  gifts  upon  which  depend 
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the  attainment  of  new  knowledge,  and  the  discovery  of 
new  truths.  Herein  lies,  of  course,  the  very  soul  of  the 
university  ideal,  which  is  an  inspiration  not  primarily  di- 
rected toward  the  more  perfect  comprehension  of  what 
others  have  already  done,  but  toward  adding  something 
further  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  And  it  is  with  a 
cordial  recognition  of  this  standard  and  a  frank  acceptance 
of  this  test  that  Columbia  to-day  proclaims  herself  a  Uni- 
versity. 

Twelve  years  ago,  she  reached  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
In  entering  upon  her  period  of  development,  there  were 
two  definite  conceptions,  two  theories,  of  which  one  must 
be  taken  and  the  other  left  behind  forever.  One  was  that 
view  of  the  nature  of  a  university  which  Mr.  Lowell  crys- 
tallized in  his  famous,  fearless  epigram  to  the  effect  that  a 
university  is  a  place  where  nothing  useful  should  be 
taught.  Like  every  other  epigram,  this  stressed  a  meaning 
by  exaggeration ;  yet  its  true  significance  is  clear.  It 
pointed  to  the  university  as  creating  and  |_maintaining 
an  intellectual  aristocracy  who  should  constitute  the  "  rem- 
nant" of  which  Matthew  Arnold  spoke,  holding  fast  to  a 
pure  idealism  in  a  materialistic  age,  and  slowly  leavening 
by  its  pervasive  influence  the  crudity  and  grossness  of 
utilitarianism.  The  second  conception  of  a  university  is 
that  set  forth  by  Cardinal  Newman  when  he  said  that  every 
sort  of  knowledge  which  any  human  being  could  possibly 
seek  to  acquire  ought  to  be  imparted  in  its  halls.  This 
looks  to  the  university  as  fostering  an  intellectual  democ- 
racy in  whose  sight  all  training,  all  knowledge,  all  ac- 
quirement, have  in  the  abstract  an  equal  claim  to  our  con- 
sideration ;  so  that  those  who  seek  to  gain  them  must  all 
alike  be  sharers  in  the  life  and  the  activities  of  the  uni- 
versity— not  only  receiving  its  influence  but  themselves 
determining  what  the  nature  of  this  influence  shall  be. 

Dispassionate  students  of  the  deeper  problems  of  educa- 
tional theory  may  differ  in  their  judgments  upon  these  two 
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conceptions,  and  their  view  will  differ  not  alone  in  what  they 
think  of  them  as  abstract  propositions,  but  also  in  what  they 
think  of  the  relation  of  each  one  to  the  circumstances  of 
our  national  conditions  and  traditions.  So  far  as  Columbia 
is  concerned,  however,  all  discussion  of  the  subject  must 
be  purely  academic.  Of  the  two  conceptions,  she  has 
made  the  second  one  her  own ;  and  in  the  face  of  an  ac- 
complished fact  all  argument  is  necessarily  unfruitful. 
What  is  much  more  to  the  point  is  the  loyal  and  unques- 
tioning acceptance  of  her  policy  by  all  who  share  the 
honor  of  making  it  effective  in  its  practical  achievement. 

Now  I  think  it  is  just  here  that  one  can  best  appreciate 
the  true  significance  of  what  was  wrought  for  the  Uni- 
versity by  President  Low.  On  the  purely  material  side  of 
its  development,  we  may  conceive  that  some  other  presi- 
dent in  his  place  might  have  done  the  things  which  he  ac- 
complished. Under  another's  headship  Columbia  might 
equally  have  sprung  into  a  new  life  and  have  put  forth 
the  strength  and  splendor  that  are  hers  to-day.  The  same 
outward  signs  of  greatness  that  are  to  be  found  in  brick  and 
stone,  the  same  perfection  of  equipment,  the  same  smooth- 
running  machinery  of  administration,  the  same  effective- 
ness of  plan — all  these  might  possibly  have  come  to  us  under 
the  presidency  of  another.  But  it  is  on  what  may  here  be 
called  the  moral  side  that  Mr.  Low's  twelve  years  of  close 
association  with  the  University  were  so  remarkable  as  to  be 
unique  ;  for  the  true  strength  of  a  university  does  not  lie  in 
its  imposing  structures,  nor  in  its  wealth,  nor  in  the  variety 
of  the  opportunities  which  it  offers,  but  rather,  first  and  last 
of  all,  in  the  spirit  which  pervades  its  life  and  the  morale 
of  those  who  carry  on  the  work  that  is  the  reason  for  its 
being. 

Twelve  years  ago  there  existed  a  state  of  things  which 
it  is  difficult  to  describe.  There  was  no  unity  of  feeling  or 
of  purpose,  no  agreement  as  to  what  was  best  for  the  future, 
no  common  interest  in  what  was  happening  in  the  present. 
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A  pervasive  unrest,  a  clash  of  opinion,  and  one  very  side  a 
belief  that  everything  went  by  chance,  or  perhaps  sometimes 
by  favor — these  were  a  few  of  the  obstacles  to  good  feeling 
and  to  effectively  harmonious  effort.  Then  came  Mr.  Low, 
and  order  was  evolved  from  chaos.  Regarding  it  all  in  a 
spirit  of  detachment  which  would  have  been  next  to  im- 
possible for  any  one  else,  and  exhibiting  that  perfect 
sense  of  justice  and  fair-mindedness  which  is  so  very 
rare,  he  inspired  every  one,  from  the  very  tirst,  with  con- 
fidence and  loyalty.  It  was  felt  instinctively  that  the  right 
thing  would  be  done,  that  every  interest  would  be  con- 
sidered and  every  question  viewed  without  the  slightest 
prejudice  ;  and  it  was  because  of  this  assurance  that  the 
transformation  of  the  small  college  into  the  great  univer- 
sity was  effected  so  smoothly,  so  completely  and  so  suc- 
cessfully as  to  render  possible  the  achievement  of  its  pres- 
ent and  the  splendid  promise  of  its  future. 

Twelve  years  in  the  life  of  a  university  are  but  a  mo- 
ment when  measured  by  the  standard  of  mere  time.  But 
the  past  twelve  years  have  been  an  epoch.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  any  period  of  like  extent  will  ever  again  be 
fraught  with  so  much  that  is  vital  to  Columbia.  These 
years  will  be  remembered  as  something  quite  distinct  from 
anything  that  came  before  and  from  anything  that  followed, 
and  with  them  and  with  all  for  which  they  stand,  the  name 
of  President  Low  will  always  be  inseparably  linked. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck 
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THE   FINANCES    OF   THE   UNIVERSITY 

1889-1901 

'"T^HE  financial  liistory  of  Columbia  is  yet  to  be  written 
A  and  the  space  allotted  to  this  article  will  permit  of 
only  a  summary  review  of  the  conditions  existing  prior  to 
Mr.  Low's  installation.  A  fair  estimate  of  the  progress 
of  the  last  twelve  years,  however,  must  be  to  some  extent 
comparative ;  particularly  in  view  of  the  widespread  but 
wholly  mistaken  popular  belief  that  Columbia  has  always 
been  "rolling  in  wealth."  So  far  from  having  been  born 
to  riches  and  raised  in  opulence,  as  seems  to  be  generally 
supposed,  the  institution  has  known  but  one  or  two  brief 
periods  in  its  whole  history  when  its  income  was  sufUcient 
to  meet  even  its  pressing  wants,  much  less  to  permit  the  de- 
velopment which  its  trustees  desired  and  planned  ;  and  at 
the  present  time  the  need  for  larger  resources  is  greater 
than  ever  before. 

Endowed  upon  its  incorporation  in  1754  ^7  ^^  grant 
from  Trinity  Church  of  King's  Farm,  its  existence  became 
a  possibility  ;  but  the  King's  Farm  at  that  time  was  valued 
at  about  £4,000,  which  even  for  that  period  was  but  a 
modest  capital,  especially  as  it  was  for  many  years  wholly 
unproductive.  In  addition  to  this  grant  the  college  re- 
ceived contributions  of  money  from  individuals  and  from 
the  state  and  some  few  gifts  of  books  and  apparatus, 
of  relatively  small  value,  representing  in  all  a  few 
thousands  of  pounds ;  but  its  buildings  were  seriously 
damaged  during  the  Revolution,  its  collections  dispersed 
and  its  funds  greatly  reduced,  so  that  upon  its  reorganiza- 
tion in  1784  it  was  in  much  the  same  financial  condition 
as  at  its  inception.  Earnest  efforts  were  then  made  to 
obtain  funds,  but  with  very  moderate  success :  and  a 
report  made  by  the  treasurer  in  1805  shows  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the  college  then  consisted  of  King's  Farm,  all  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  college  buildings  and  campus 
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except  fifty-eight  lots  and  certain  "  water  lots  "  granted  by 
the  city  and  lying  adjacent  to  the  King's  Farm,  producing 
a  rental  of  about  £560;  and  of  bonds  valued  at  £15,000. 
The  total  income  from  fees  and  endowments  at  that  time 
was  £1,558  17s.  3d.,  and  the  college  was  in  debt  for  a 
hall  and  lecture-rooms.  Under  a  grant  from  the  state 
the  college  also  owned  lands  near  Lake  George,  which 
were  sold  in  1820-28  for  about  $11,000,  and  these  lands, 
together  with  the  property  mentioned  in  the  report  just 
quoted,  comprised  all  the  propert}'^  that  the  college  owned — 
in  addition  to  its  very  meager  buildings,  books  and  equip- 
ment— in  1814. 

In  that  year  the  state  deeded  to  the  college  the  four 
blocks  of  land  bounded  by  47th  and  51st  Streets,  extending 
from  Fifth  Avenue  nearly  to  Sixth  Avenue,  known  as  the 
"  Hosack  Botanical  Garden,"  as  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  a  tract  of  wild  land  in  New  Hampshire  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  college  by  George  III.,  but  which  was  ceded 
by  the  state  upon  the  settlement  of  the  New  Hampshire 
grants.  In  1814,  however,  Fifth  Avenue  was  no  more  than 
a  country  lane,  if  as  much,  and  the  garden  is  officially 
described  as  being  "within  a  few  miles  of  the  city."  It 
was  estimated  by  the  trustees  that  it  would  bring  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars,  if  offered  for  sale,  and 
for  a  long  period  the  land  was  a  constant  source  of  expense 
for  taxes  and  assessments.  So  heavy  was  this  burden,  in 
fact,  that  the  trustees  were  constantly  compelled  to  borrow 
in  order  to  meet  current  expenses,  and  but  for  a  splendid 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  city  and  of  the  college  they  would 
have  been  forced  to  succumb  to  the  pressure  of  financial 
necessity.  Appeals  to  the  state  and  to  the  public  were  so 
far  unheeded  that  in  a  memorial  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  1814,  the  trustees  describe  the  college  as  being  "  a 
spectacle  mortifying  to  its  friends,  humiliating  to  the  city." 

Not  until  about  1842  did  the  real  estate  of  the  college 
begin  to  produce  any  considerable  return.     In  that  year 
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its  total  income  amounted  to  $22,865,  and  it  had  a  floating 
debt  of  $58,050,  which  in  1850  had  increased  to  $68,000. 

After  1814  no  considerable  gift  or  legacy  was  received 
until  1843,  when  Frederick.  Gebhard  left  a  bequest  of 
$20,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  professorship  in  German  ; 
and  then  ensued  another  long  period  of  barren  years  until 
1881,  when  Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix,  of  the  class  of  '59, 
became  the  first  of  the  University's  great  benefactors  by 
leaving  to  it  his  entire  fortune,  then  estimated  at  about  half 
a  million  of  dollars.  The  bequest  was  subject,  however, 
to  several  life  estates,  and  it  is  only  within  the  past  few 
months  that  the  University  has  come  into  possession  of  any 
part  of  it,  much  the  larger  portion  being  still  restricted. 
During  the  next  few  years  several  bequests  and  donations 
were  received,  aggregating  not  much  more  than  $100,000, 
and  some  books,  apparatus  and  collections  were  given  to 
the  college ;  but  the  stream  of  benefactions  was  feeble 
and  intermittent,  adding  but  little  to  the  financial  strength 
of  the  institution. 

During  President  Barnard's  administration  the  Schools 
of  Mines  and  of  Political  Science  had  been  organized, 
in  addition  to  the  already  existing  Law  School,  and  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Low's  installation  the  University  was  about 
entering  upon  a  period  of  educational  expansion.  This 
was  made  possible  by  the  consolidation  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  with  Columbia,  and  by  the  reor- 
ganization and  coordination  of  the  separate  schools  on  a 
university  basis.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that 
the  49th  Street  site  and  buildings,  representing  an  invest 
ment  of  about  $1,000,000,  were  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  existing  conditions,  still  less  to  permit  natural  growth, 
and  that  either  the  college  must  be  crippled  or  it  must  be 
rebuilt  on  far  broader  foundations. 

Early  in  1891,  President  Low  recommended  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  consider  the  purchase  of  a  new  and 
more  spacious  site.     In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  this  com- 
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mittee  secured  an  option  on  the  property  on  Morningside 
Heights  now  occupied  by  the  University,  at  the  price  of 
$2,000,000,  and  a  few  months  later  the  purchase  was  con- 
summated. The  cost  seemed  enormous,  but  the  site 
was  not  onl}'-  the  best  which  the  city  could  offer,  it  was 
the  only  one  obtainable  which  could  possibly  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Columbia  if  it  was  to  become  a  great  uni- 
versity, preserving  the  historic  association  between  King's 
College  and  Manhattan  Island,  and  giving  to  the  institu- 
tion the  prominence  and  dignity  essential  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  aims  and  to  the  extension  of  its  work  and 
influence.  In  acquiring  this  land  the  president  and  the 
trustees  fully  realized  that  they  were  incurring  an  expen- 
diture not  of  two  million  dollars,  but  of  vastly  more ;  for 
the  purchase,  in  order  to  be  made  available,  entailed  the 
erection  of  numerous  and  expensive  buildings  and  a  larger 
scale  of  operation.  This  responsibility  was  deliberately 
assumed  in  the  confident  belief  that  the  adoption  of  an  ad- 
vanced and  liberal  policy,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
college  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  the  city,  would  unfailingly  command  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  alumni  and  of  the  public. 
Courage  and  determination  in  no  small  measure  were  re- 
quired in  entering  upon  the  undertaking,  and  perhaps  even 
more  in  carrying  it  to  a  successful  issue.  In  exactly  four 
3?ears  from  the  date  of  the  option  the  corner-stone  of  the 
first  building  was  laid,  and  on  October  4,  1897,  two  years 
later,  the  University  was  installed  in  its  new  home. 

The  effect  upon  the  educational  efficiency  and  reputation 
of  the  University  was  immediate  and  far-reaching,  as  others 
have  pointed  out,  and  the  financial  results  were  no  less 
marked.  The  total  cost  of  land,  buildings  and  equipment 
at  the  new  site,  including  the  buildings  now  in  construc- 
tion, was  $6,778,390,  and  the  cost  of  the  buildings  simul- 
taneously erected  for  the  enlargement  of  the  College  of 
Physicans  and  Surgeons   and  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hos- 
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pital  was  $879,688,  amounting  in  all  with  interest  to  $8,- 
126,053  for  permanent  improvements,  expended  between 
the  date  of  President  Low's  installation  in  February,  1890, 
and  June  30,  1899.  Of  this  liability,  $1,150,000  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  sale  of  the  49th  Street  site  and  of  unim- 
proved property,  and  $3,957,299  was  discharged  by  gifts 
and  bequests  received  during  the  same  period,  leaving  un- 
paid in  round  figures  $3,000,000,  which  now  constitutes 
the  debt  of  the  corporation. 

Upon  the  consolidation  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  lands  and  buildings  of  the  value  of  $1,259,- 
000  were  deeded  to  the  University,  and  other  gifts  and  be- 
quests of  money  or  land  for  specified  purposes,  such  as 
the  endowment  of  professorships,  fellowships  and  prizes, 
or  for  general  endowment,  were  received  during  the  same 
period  amounting  to  $2,085,320,  in  addition  to  specific  gifts 
such  as  the  Avery  Architectural  Library,  the  Allis  Labora- 
tory, the  Worthington  Hydraulic  Laboratory,  the  Temple 
Emanuel  Library  and  others,  conservatively  estimated  at 
$200,000. 

There  were  also  received  for  current  expenses  various 
sums  amounting  in  all  to  $581,359,  making  a  grand  total 
of  $8,082,978.  Gifts  such  as  these  prove  that  the  presi- 
dent and  trustees  did  not  rely  in  vain  upon  the  liberality  of 
the  people  of  New  York,  and  their  significance  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  while  nearly  $2,000,000  came 
from  Mr.  Low  and  other  members  of  the  Board,  a  still 
larger  proportion  came  from  the  alumni  at  large  and  from 
representative  business  men,  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
University,  but  profoundly  impressed  with  its  value  to  the 
city  and  to  the  country.  Compared  with  the  precarious 
finances  and  slow  growth  of  the  earlier  years  these  figures 
evidence  the  enormous  advance  which  the  University  has 
made  since  1889,  and  the  strength  which  it  has  gained  on 
its  financial  side ;  and  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  half  a 
million  dollars,  the  gifts  which  they  represent  are  directly 
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and  entirely  traceable  to  the  broad  and  progressive  policy 
which  was  adopted  upon  the  removal  of  the  University. 
The  satisfaction  with  which  this  result  must  be  regarded 
would  have  its  qualification  if  it  had  been  attained  at  the 
expense  of  educational  development,  but  the  very  contrary 
is  the  fact.  Mr.  Low  has  consistently  and  earnestly  main- 
tained that  under  no  circumstances  should  we  allow  our 
educational  work  to  be  impaired,  and  in  this  view  the 
trustees  have  fully  concurred,  with  the  result  that  the  edu- 
cational growth  of  the  University  has  been  fully  commen- 
surate with  the  increase  of  its  material  resources.  So  far 
as  this  can  be  expressed  by  figures  it  will  be  found  in  a 
comparison  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  1889-90 
with  those  of  1900-1901.  In  the  former  year  the  income 
of  the  corporation  from  all  sources  was  $519,006.  The 
expenditure  for  the  same  period  for  educational  purposes 
was  $458,420.  These  sums  were  far  in  advance  of  any 
which  the  college  had  previously  had  at  its  command,  and 
the  great  increase  was  due  to  the  falling  in  of  old  leases, 
and  their  renewal  upon  terms  more  nearly  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  value  of  the  land.  In  the  latter  year,  1900- 
1901,  the  income  from  all  sources,  except  trust  funds, 
amounted  to  $942,936.30;  the  income  from  trust  funds  was 
$54,611.12,  and  the  expenditure  for  educational  purposes 
was  $1,003,995. 

The  progress  which  the  University  has  made  in  these 
twelve  years,  however,  cannot  be  measured  by  dollars  and 
ceni?,  nor  by  land  and  buildings,  though  as  to  the  latter  it 
should  be  said  that  the  grounds  on  Morningside  Heights 
include  eighteen  acres  as  against  two  acres  at  49th  Street ; 
that  the  buildings  already  erected  there  have  a  seating 
capacity  for  3,600  students  as  against  600;  a  library 
capacity  of  one  million  volumes  as  against  two  hundred 
thousand,  and  space  available  for  additional  buildings  ample 
to  accommodate  six  thousand  students,  and  to  permit  of 
dormitories  for  several    hundred,   while   reserving    ample 
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areas  for  light  and  architectural  effect.  Most  important, 
however,  are  these  buildings  as  the  external  signs  X)f  a 
great  university,  the  embodiment  of  lofty  ideals  and  of  vast 
potentialities.  The  expenditures  upon  Morningside  Heights 
have  not  only  created  the  University  of  to-day,  but  the}'- 
have  made  possible  the  University  which  we  have  the  right 
to  believe  it  will  grow  to  be  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
Measured  by  these  results  the  outlay  is  small  compared 
with  what  it  has  produced  and  will  produce.  That  this 
cost  has  already  been  so  largely  met  is  the  surest  indica- 
tion that  it  will  be  extinguished  at  no  distant  date,  and  the 
fact  that  the  University  has  an  existing  debt  of  three 
million  dollars  as  one  result  of  Mr.  Low's  administration 
iinds  a  more  than  sufficient  justification  in  the  further  fact 
that  during  the  same  period  the  corporation  has  grown 
richer  by  eight  millions  of  dollars  in  money  and  property, 
and  that  the  college  has  been  raised  from  its  former  rela- 
tively small  estate  to  the  front  rank  of  American  universities. 

John  B.  Pine 


PUBLIC  LAW  AND  COMPARATIVE  JURISPRU- 
DENCE AT  COLUMBIA 

TN  the  present  year  the  department  of  public  iivv  and 
-*-  comparative  jurisprudence,  established  in  1876  by  the 
appointment  of  its  present  senior  professor,  has  rounded 
its  first  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  the  School  of  Political 
Science,  which  is  historically  an  outgrowth  of  this  depart- 
ment, has  completed  its  twenty-first  year,  and  may  there- 
fore be  said  to  have  attained  its  academic  majority.  These 
facts  furnish  a  fair  excuse  for  a  retrospect. 

I 

In  the  winter  of  1875-76,  Dr.  Burgess,  then  professor  in 
Amherst  College,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Co- 
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lumbia  Law  School,  then  situated  in  Great  Jones  Street. 
In  the  following  spring  he  was  appointed  to  a  double  pro- 
fessorship at  Columbia  :  he  was  charged  with  instruction 
in  public  law  in  the  Law  School,  and  with  the  conduct  of 
the  department  of  history  and  political  science  in  what  is 
now  known  as  the  College,  but  was  then  described  as  the 
School  of  Arts.  In  1877  he  obtained  the  assistance,  in  the 
School  of  Arts,  of  a  single  instructor,  Mr.  Mayo-Smith, 
who  in  1878  was  promoted  to  an  adjunct  professorship. 
In  1880  lectureships  in  Roman  law  and  in  administrative 
law  were  created,  and  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Munroe  Smith  and  Mr.  Bateman  ;  and  the  adjunct  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  College,  Dr.  Alexander,  was  invited  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  history  of  philosophy, 
with  special  reference  to  political  theories.  At  the  same 
time  these  five  instructors  were  organized  as  a  new  faculty 
and  placed  in  charge  of  a  new  school — the  School  of 
Political  Science. 

The  principal  motive  by  which  the  trustees  were  actuated 
in  taking  this  step  was  their  desire  to  create  an  opportunity 
for  advanced  work  and  for  the  training  of  investigators  in 
history,  economics,  public  law  and  comparative  jurispru- 
dence. Research  work  in  these  fields  was  practicable 
neither  in  the  College  nor  in  the  Law  School.  The  Col- 
lege had  other  functions,  the  Law  School  other  aims.  By 
creating  a  school  in  which  no  degrees  should  be  given  ex- 
cept to  college-bred  men,  the  trustees  undertook  to  provide 
a  fit  body  of  students.  By  insisting,  from  the  outset,  on 
research  work  for  the  higher  degrees,  the  faculty  made  the 
school  what  the  trustees  designed  it  to  be.  All  this  seems, 
to-day,  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  necessary  to 
insist  upon  the  relative  novelty,  at  that  time,  of  these  re- 
quirements. Except  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  (then  a 
very  recent  creation)  there  was  no  organized  graduate  re- 
search work  in  the  United  States.  The  master  of  arts  de- 
gree was  generally  conferred  without  such  work  and  fre- 
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quently  without  examination.  The  doctorate  of  philosophy 
was  conferred  in  most  instances  as  an  honorary  degree. 
At  Columbia,  the  School  of  Political  Science  was  not  only 
the  first  of  the  existing  graduate  schools,  but  for  ten  years 
it  was  the  only  one.  A  heavy  responsibility,  therefore, 
rested  on  those  who  directed  its  work  and  especially  upon 
its  dean.  It  will  always  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of 
the  trustees  that  they  had  attempted,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
earlier,  to  develop  university  work  in  New  York  City. 
But  it  will  also  be  remembered,  and  in  1880  it  was  very 
distinctly  remembered,  that  the  experiment  made  in  the 
fifties  failed.  If  the  experiment  made  in  establishing  the 
School  of  Political  Science  had  likewise  failed,  the  injury 
to  the  cause  of  the  highest  education  would  have  been  in- 
calculable. 

In  the  view  of  Professor  Burgess  and  his  associates,  it 
was  far  less  important  to  attract  a  large  number  of  students 
to  the  new  school  than  to  justify  its  existence  by  productive 
scientific  work.  To  those  who  measured  success  by  num- 
bers, the  school,  at  the  close  of  its  first  decade,  may  well 
have  seemed  but  moderately  successful.  In  1889-90  it  had 
but  98  students,  and  of  these  79  were  members  of  the  Law 
School.  In  the  ten  years  it  had  graduated  but  25  doctors  of 
philosoph}'-.  Its  success  lay  in  the  character  of  the  disser- 
tations produced  for  the  doctorate  and  in  the  amount  of  pub- 
lished scientific  work  which  proceeded  from  or  was  edited 
by  the  officers  of  the  school.  That  the  experiment  was  re- 
garded as  successful  in  the  educational  world  was  shown 
by  the  number  of  similar  schools  or  departments  that  were 
established,  before  1890,  in  other  universities.  That  the 
Columbia  trustees  considered  the  experiment  successful 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  following  decade  (1890- 
1900)  they  organized  two  other  research  schools  on  the 
same  lines,  made  the  Medical  School  a  graduate  school, 
and  announced  their  intention  of  putting  the  Law  School 
on  the  same  footing. 
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The  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  however,  was  charged 
from  the  outset  not  only  with  the  direction  of  research 
work,  but  with  much  work  of  instruction.  Upon  its  mem- 
bers devolved  the  teaching  of  public  law,  Roman  law  and 
comparative  jurisprudence  to  law  students,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  historical  and  economic  courses  in  the  College. 
In  all  its  instruction  it  has  avowedly  aimed,  from  the  be- 
ginning, "to  prepare  young  men  for  the  duties  of  public 
life."  This  declaration  never  meant  that  the  School  of 
Political  Science  was  to  be  a  technical  school  of  training 
for  the  civil  service.  Neither  in  the  nation  nor  in  the 
states  was  the  civil  service  in  1880  on  such  a  basis  that  a 
young  man,  however  well  prepared,  could  enter  it  with  the 
prospect  of  an  assured  career  (unless  a  permanent  clerk- 
ship be  regarded  as  a  career),  nor  has  either  the  federal 
or  state  service  yet  been  placed  on  such  a  basis.  That 
the  school  is  placing  a  fair  number  of  its  students  in  non- 
political  administrative  positions  is  shown  in  the  last  report 
of  the  president  of  the  University ;  but  it  is  discharging 
an  equally  important  function  in  teaching  to  undergraduates 
things  that  will  be  useful  to  them  if  they  find  their  way 
into  political  offices,  and  a  more  important  function  in 
teaching  to  graduate  students,  and  especially  to  law  stu- 
dents, more  things  of  this  sort  than  can  properly  be  taught 
either  in  a  college  or  in  a  law  school.  The  connection 
between  the  School  of  Political  Science  and  the  Law 
School  is  of  especial  value  in  preparing  young  men  for  the 
duties  of  public  life,  because  it  is  in  our  law  schools  that 
the  greater  part  *of  our  legislators  and  executive  officers 
are  educated.  Among  the  students  of  the  Columbia  Law 
School  who  availed  themselves  in  1880-81  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  instruction  in  public  law  was  a  young 
man  who  has  since  become  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  its  early  years,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  school  was 
most  strongly  developed  on  its  legal  side,  three  of  its  five 
original  instructors  being  lawyers  and  the  majority  of  its 
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students  law  students.  Its  subsequent  development  has 
naturally  been  greatest  on  the  economic  and  historical 
sides.  Its  faculty  since  1897  has  included  four  lawyers, 
four  economists  and  four  historians  ;  and  of  the  students 
primarily  registered  in  the  school,  the  greater  number  are 
devoting  themselves  chiefly  to  economics  and  history. 

The  heavy  loss  which  the  School  has  recently  suffered 
in  the  death  of  its  senior  professor  of  political  economy 
leaves  in  its  service  but  two  of  its  original  faculty.  The 
value  of  Professor  Mayo-Smith's  exertions  and  of  his 
counsel  in  the  upbuilding  not  only  of  his  department  but  of 
the  whole  School  will  never  be  fully  appreciated  except  by 
those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  this  work  from  the 
beginning. 

II 

The  above  retrospect  has  served  to  explain  the  position 
occupied  in  the  school  and  in  the  University  by  the  depart- 
ment of  public  law  and  comparative  jurisprudence,  and 
has  cleared  the  way  for  considering  the  development  and 
character  of  its  proper  departmental  work.  Instruction,  as 
distinguished  from  the  guidance  of  research  work,  has 
always  been  and  will  continue  to  be  an  important  part  of 
its  duties.  For  more  than  ten  years  the  members  of  the 
public  law  department,  Professors  Burgess,  Munroe  Smith 
and  Goodnow  (the  latter  of  whom  had  been  appointed,  after 
Mr.  Bateman's  untimely  and  lamented  death  in  1883, 
to  the  chair  of  administrative  law)  had  to  teach  history 
in  the  College  in  addition  to  their  proper  work  in  law.  At 
length,  how^ever,  in  the  second  decade  of  the  school's  exist- 
ence, the  strengthening  of  its  faculty  on  the  historical  side 
enabled  its  legal  members  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to 
law  ;  and  in  the  development  of  this  part  of  the  work  of  the 
school  they  were  greatly  aided  by  the  appointment,  in 
1890,  of  Professor  Moore  to  a  separate  chair  of  interna- 
tional law  and  diplomacy.  Since  1890  the  department  of 
public  law  and  comparative  jurisprudence  has  in  fact  been 
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dissolved  into  four  independent  departments,  although,  as 
a  matter  of  convenience,  the  collective  designation  has 
been  retained. 

While  the  departments  of  history  and  economics  do  the 
bulk  of  their  instruction  work,  as  distinguished  from  re- 
search work,  in  the  College,  the  department  of  public  law 
and  comparative  jurisprudence  does  the  bulk  of  its  instruc- 
tion work  in  lectures  to  students  of  the  Law  School.  Here 
its  teaching  is  substantially  professional,  since  a  knowl- 
edge of  public  as  well  as  of  private  law  is  essential  to  a 
well-rounded  legal  education.  The  difficulty  of  develop- 
ing even  this  side  of  its  work  in  the  old  Law  School 
was  a  second  and  very  potent  motive  with  the  trustees 
for  establishing  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science.  The 
distinguished  founder  and  warden  of  the  Law  School, 
Professor  D wight,  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with  any  failure 
to  appreciate  the  intrinsic  importance  of  public  law  or  of 
Roman  law  ;  but  the  lack  of  such  appreciation  in  the  legal 
profession  was  at  the  time  so  general  that  no  law  school 
could  free  itself  from  this  discouraging  influence.  Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  generally  believed  that  a  lawyer  had 
little  need  of  constitutional  law  and  less  need  of  interna- 
tional law.  Administrative  law  was  not  recognized  as  a 
separate  branch  of  the  law — few  lawyers  had  ever  heard 
of  it — and  Roman  law  was  regarded  as  purely  decorative 
material.  Since  that  time,  and  especially  since  1890, 
these  subjects  have  obtained  much  more  general  recogni- 
tion. A  large  number  of  chairs  of  public  law  and  of  jur- 
isprudence have  been  established  throughout  the  country  ; 
and  many  of  these  chairs,  even  in  universities  possessing 
a  non-professional  graduate  department,  have  been  placed 
in  the  lav*^  schools. 

At  Columbia,  however,  the  essential  part  of  this  reform 
in  legal  education — the  lender  to  law  students  of  instruction 
in  public  law  and  jurisprudence — was  secured  from  the 
outset  by  the  complete  reciprocity  existing  between  the  two 
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schools ;  and  the  enrichment  of  the  Law  School's  cur- 
riculum was  rendered  visible  to  the  educational  world,  in 
189 1,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  Law  Faculty  in 
making  all  the  legal  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Political  Science  (except  those  dealing  with  legal  history) 
elective  for  the  professional  degree.  The  proportion  of 
students  in  the  Law  School  registering  for  courses  in  the 
School  of  Political  Science  has  increased  from  eighteen 
per  cent,  in  1889-90  to  fift^^-two  per  cent,  in  the  present 
academic  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  separate  position  of 
public  law  and  comparative  jurisprudence  in  a  non-pro- 
fessional faculty  has  realized,  in  large  measure,  the  antici- 
pated result  of  promoting  research.  During  its  twenty-one 
years  of  existence  the  School  of  Political  Science  has 
graduated  347  masters  of  arts ;  and  of  the  theses  required 
for  this  degree  considerably  more  than  the  half  have  been 
produced  in  the  department  of  public  law  and  compara- 
tive jurisprudence.  During  the  same  period  the  school  has 
graduated  78  doctors  of  philosophy,  and  of  their  published 
dissertations  37  are  to  be  credited  to  the  same  depart- 
ment. In  no  other  American  university  or  law  school 
have  students  of  public  law  and  comparative  jurispru- 
dence produced  any  such  quantity  of  published  research 
work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  relation  of  re- 
search work  and  instruction  work  in  the  department  of 
public  law  and  comparative  jurisprudence.  Although  some 
students  who  have  their  major  subjects  in  history  or 
economics  are  also  pursuing  investigations  in  the  public 
law  seminars — and  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
some  of  the  most  valuable  doctor  dissertations  have  been 
produced  by  such  students,  and  especially  by  those  whose 
research  work  lies  on  the  border  line  between  law  and 
economics — no  students  are  included  in  the  research 
column  except  those  who  have  their  major  in  this  depart- 
ment. 
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Students  in  Pubwc  Law  and  Comparative  Jurisprudence 

1901-02 


Primary  Registration 

Research 

Instruction 

Totals 

Political  Science 

II 

31 

43 

2C6 

54 
237 

Law  School 

Totals 

42 

249 

291 

It  is  well  known,  and  has  been  shown  in  previous  num- 
bers of  the  University  Quarterly,  that  the  departments 
of  history  and  economics  at  Columbia  jointly  attract  more 
graduate  students  than  the  corresponding  departments  in 
any  other  American  university.  It  is  believed  that  the 
same  is  true  of  the  department  of  public  law  and  com- 
parative jurisprudence.  No  comparison  can  be  made  with 
those  universities  in  which  the  subjects  in  question  are 
taught  by  members  of  the  law  faculties,  because  the  sta- 
tistics of  such  universities  do  not  show  how  the  work  of 
their  law  students  is  divided  between  public  and  private 
law.  If,  however,  we  disregard  all  the  students  in  the 
above  table  who  are  primarily  registered  in  the  Law 
School,  except  those  who  are  engaged  in  research  work 
for  the  higher  degrees,  there  remains  a  larger  body  of 
graduate  students  engaged  in  non-professional  work  in 
public  law  and  comparative  jurisprudence  than  can  be 
found  at  any  other  American  university. 

A  second  table  presents,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
the  relation  of  research  work  and  instruction  work  in  the 
whole  school.  It  fails,  of  course,  to  indicate  the  entire 
work  done  by  the  faculty,  since  the  historical  and  economic 
departments  do  the  greater  part  of  their  instruction  work 
in  Columbia  and  Barnard  Colleges.  Were  these  included, 
the  total  number  of  students  would  be  more  than  doubled. 
Students  in  Schooi,  of  Politicai.  Science  :  1901-02 


Primary  Registration 

Research 

Instruction 

Totals 

Political  Science 

134 
42 

7 
208 

17 

141 
250 
17  , 

Law  School 

Other  University  Schools 

Totals 

176 

232 

408 
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The  above  tables  show,  in  a  way  not  made  evident  in 
the  annual  Catalogue,  the  amount  of  research  work  and 
instruction  work  conducted  by  the  public  law  department 
and  by  the  whole  school.  The  president's  annual  report, 
indeed,  gives  the  total  number  of  students  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  each  school,  and  the  admirable  statistical  tables 
which  the  registrar  has  drawn  up  for  the  latest  of  these  re- 
ports shows  the  total  number  for  each  department ;  but  in 
the  Catalogue  a  special  count  is  necessary  to  disengage 
from  the  entire  list  of  students  credited  to  the  three  non- 
professional schools  those  who  belong  primarily  to  the 
School  of  Political  Science  ;  and  a  further  special  count  is 
required  to  find  what  number  of  these  have  their  major  sub- 
ject in  public  law  and  comparative  jurisprudence.  Even 
then  the  number  obtained  fails  to  include  any  students  who 
are  pursuing  simultaneously  the  study  of  public  and  that  of 
private  law,  for  all  such  students  are  treated  as  belonging 
to  the  Law  School  exclusively.  A  supplementary  line 
indeed  indicates  that  a  certain  number  of  students  prim- 
arily registered  in  the  Law  School  are  pursuing  courses 
somewhere  in  the  three  non-professional  schools ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  what  proportion  of  these  are 
taking  courses  in  any  particular  non-professional  school, 
nor  is  it  intimated  that  this  number  includes  only  such  stu- 
dents as  are  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees. 

This  method  of  presenting  our  university  statistics  to  the 
public  fails  to  suggest  in  any  adequate  way  the  value  of 
the  public  law  and  jurisprudence  courses  in  attracting  stu- 
dents to  Columbia.  The  fact  that  the  university  law 
schools,  from  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  Berkeley, 
California,  are  rapidly  furnishing  themselves  with  instruc- 
tors in  public  law  and  jurisprudence  indicates  that  there  is 
an  appreciable  demand  for  instruction  in  these  subjects. 
Educational  reform  may  outrun  the  public  demand — that  it 
has  so  often  done  this  at  Columbia  is  greatly  to  Columbia's 
credit — but  such  reform  does  not  come  when  there  is  no  de- 
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mand  for  it.  In  view  of  this  evidence  of  a  growing  demand 
for  instruction  in  public  law  and  jurisprudence,  it  may  fairly 
be  inferred  that  some  of  the  237  students  who  are  pursuing 
these  courses  together  with  the  courses  in  private  law  were 
attracted  to  Columbia  by  the  possibility  of  making  this  com- 
bination, and  that,  if  no  courses  in  public  law  and  compara- 
tive jurisprudence  were  offered  at  Columbia,  some  of  these 
students  would  have  selected  another  law  school.  It 
should  not  be  said  that  the  students  who  are  studying  simul- 
taneously in  the  two  schools  are  drawn  from  the  School  of 
Law  into  the  School  of  Political  Science ;  they  are  drawn 
by  both  schools  into  Columbia  University.  What  degree 
of  attraction  each  school  exercises  upon  them,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  invidious  to  inquire  and  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  alone  the  reputa- 
tion of  these  or  any  other  schools  that  brings  them  students. 
The  reputation  of  the  University  as  a  whole  has  much  to 
do  with  the  number  of  students  drawn  into  each  of  its 
parts. 

MuNROE  Smith 


HISTORY    OF    FACULTY    REGULATION    OF 
ATHLETICS    AT    COLUMBIA 

I 

''  I  ^HE  code  of  rules  which  regulate  any  university's  athlet- 
-■-  ics  represents  an  evolutionary  growth  or  development 
and  not  a  series  of  arbitrary  enactments.  This  fact  is  not 
always  appreciated  by  students,  graduates  or  even  officers 
of  instruction.  The  student  body  is  a  changing  one,  and 
new  men,  when  brought  into  contact  with  rules  for  the  first 
time,  are  apt  to  regard  them  as  sudden  creations  ;  the  grad- 
uates recall  the  conditions  of  earlier  years  and  often  jump 
abruptly  from  them  to  those  of  the  present,  while  lack  of 
interest  in  athletics,  ultra-enthusiasm  for  them  or  positive 
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opposition  to  them,  place  many  instructors  out  of  touch 
with  their  regulation.  The  writer  has  therefore  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  set  before  the  graduates,  students  and 
friends  of  Columbia  a  historical  sketch  of  the  develop- 
ment of  faculty  effort  in  this  particular.  After  a  brief 
preHminary  statement  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem, its  historical  and  evolutionary  phases  will  be  taken 
up  for  consideration. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  intercollegiate  athletics  in  all 
the  larger  universities  emphatically  demanded  control  and 
reform.  Columbia  was  a  few  years  later  than  some  sister 
institutions  in  taking  steps  in  the  matter,  partly  because, 
outside  of  boating  and  track  athletics,  otlier  branches  of 
outdoor  sports  had  not  gained  a  very  firm  foothold ;  and 
partly  because  it  was  the  disposition  of  many  of  our  officers 
of  instruction,  as  indeed  it  is  to  some  extent  to-day,  not  to 
recognize  officially  that  athletics  existed  or  do  exist.  Their 
position  was  and  is,  that  the  authorities  should  carry  on  the 
educational  and  disciplinary  work  of  the  University  without 
taking  specific  cognizance  of  this  branch  of  student  activity. 
But,  conditions  being  what  they  are  to-day,  such  an  attitude 
cannot  be  maintained  by  us  or  by  any  sister  institution 
without  doing  irreparable  injury  to  intercollegiate  reputa- 
tions. The  support  of  such  a  position  argues  unfamiliarity 
with  the  problem,  because  the  desire  to  win  is  so  keen  that 
there  is  no  institution  upon  whose  teams  would  not  appear 
representatives  not  bona  Jlde  students,  unless  questions  of 
eligibility  were  officiall}*^  decided. 

Regarding  inter-collegiate  athletics,  three  possible 
courses  are  open  to  any  faculty,  and  each  is  logical  and 
consistent. 

I.  Intercollegiate  contests  may  be  permitted  during  both 
term  time  and  vacation,  under  regulations  which  aim  to 
keep  them  within  legitimate  and  reasonable  bounds. 

This  is  the  position  of  nearly  all  the  larger  institutions 
to-day. 
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2.  Intercollegiate  contests  may  be  forbidden  during  term 
time  and  be  permitted  only  during  vacations. 

This  would  practically  abolish  football,  and  would  ser- 
iously affect  some  minor  branches  of  sport,  but  it  would 
prevent  the  absorbing  excitement  of  games  during  the 
working  sessions  and  would  leave  only  systematic  train- 
ing and  intra-mural  contests  to  interfere  with  regular 
duties. 

3.  Intercollegiate  contests  may  be  forbidden  entirely. 
Athletic  sports  would  then  be  purely  intra-mural,  and  would 
embrace  contests  between  classes  or  schools,  or  other  units, 
in  those  branches  which  require  teams. 

The  several  topics  which  demand  attention  from  a  faculty 
committee  of  control  as  well  as  from  graduate  advisers  are 
the  following,  and  with  each  will  be  briefly  given  the  rea- 
sons which  make  oversight  necessary. 

I.  The  Management  of  Finances. — Superabundant  ex- 
perience has  shown  the  transient  and  irresponsible  nature 
of  undergraduate  management  in  those  branches  in  which 
expenses  are  considerable. 

The  general  situation,  outside  of  a  few  large  and  promi- 
nent institutions  in  which  athletics  more  than  pay  for  them- 
selves, involves  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  which  is  a 
foreordained  financial  failure.  The  deficit  must  then  be 
made  up  by  subscriptions,  but  if  it  be  not  so  provided  for 
the  student  manager  passes  on  a  bequest  of  debts  to  his 
successor.  The  inheriting  manager,  not  having  accumu- 
lated the  debts  himself,  feels  but  a  slender  responsibility, 
and  thus  the  accumulation  increases  until  the  alumni  sub- 
scribe the  necessary  funds  to  protect  the  good  name  of 
their  alma  mater. 

The  magnitude  of  the  transactions  in  some  of  our  large 
institutions  is  .so  great,  surpassing  as  it  does  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  that  no  undergraduate  or 
body  of  undergraduates  can  in  the  nature  of  things  look 
after  the  book-keeping  involved.     Unless,  therefore,  older 
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men  of  tried  business  experience  control  the  funds,  super- 
vise budgets  and  keep  the  books,  abuses  are  inevitable. 

2.  ^lestions  of  amateur  standing  likewise  present 
serious  difficulties.  The  ideal  for  a  college  team  is  that  it 
should  be  made  up  of  bonajide  students  who  are  primarily 
in  attendance  on  account  of  the  educational  advantages 
offered.  But  in  prominent  lines  of  sport  the  desire  to  win 
has  become  so  great  that  promising  players  or  candidates 
(both  being  technically  described  as  "material")  are 
hunted  up  in  every  likely  quarter  and  are  induced  to  enter 
where  their  services  will  be  especially  appreciated.  It  is 
conceivable  that,  unless  careful  precautions  are  taken,  the 
inducements  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  vitiate  ama- 
teur standing,  and,  therefore,  the  authorities  are  expected 
to  guard  against  this  contingency.  Yet  every  person  at 
all  experienced  in  life  will  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining trustworthy  evidence  even  when  a  wrong  has  been 
committed.  No  prominent  fitting-school  to-day  which  has 
promising  "material"  escapes  the  visitations  of  one  or 
more  representatives  of  athletics  in  our  universities.  The 
effects  are  unfortunate  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  lack  of 
space  at  this  time  prevents  the  writer  from  going  further 
than  a  mere  statement. 

3.  Scholarship  tests  are  matters  which  no  faculty  can 
afford  to  overlook.  They  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first 
kind  is  designed  to  allow  only  properly  registered  students, 
who  are  taking  the  amount  of  work  required  in  the  usual 
course  for  a  degree,  to  represent  the  university.  Incom- 
pletely registered  or  partial  students,  and  those  who  have 
been  admitted  without  entrance  examinations  are  all  open 
to  serious  objection,  and  nowhere  ought  a  purely  formal 
connection  to  qualify  a  student  to  represent  an  institution. 
The  second  kind  of  test  is  designed  to  prevent  a  man  from 
falling  back  and  getting  into  the  drag  because  of  member- 
ship in  teams.  These  tests  usually  take  the  form  of  re- 
quiring regular  standing  and  continuous  progress  with  a 
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class,  or  else  of  demanding  a  minimum  amount  of  condi- 
tions or  back  work  as  an  essential  for  eligibility.  Every- 
one familiar  with  the  subject  knows  that  the  training 
required  for  a  prominent  branch  of  sport  is  a  severe  drain 
on  energy  and  time,  and  that  any  student  handicapped 
with  much  back  work  cannot  wisely  undertake  it. 

4.  Schedules  of  games  and  of  other  engagements  must  of 
necessity  be  supervised  in  order  that  too  many  trips  away 
from  home  may  not  be  undertaken,  and  in  order  that  games 
do  not  take  place  with  undue  frequency  during  working 
days. 

5.  Some  supervision  should  be  exercised  either  by  a 
faculty  committee  or  by  responsible  graduate  advisers  over 
the  selection  of  coaches  and  trainers  and  over  their  compen- 
sation. It  is  obvious  that  only  candidates  of  good  stand- 
ing and  character  should  be  chosen. 

This  brief  general  statement  will  enable  a  reader  to  un- 
derstand something  of  the  problem  presented  and  will 
throw  light  upon  the  forms  which  the  rules  have  assumed. 
The  statements  could  be  much  amplified  and  could  be  sup- 
ported by  many  instances  taken  from  actual  experience. 

The  first  steps  looking  toward  faculty  supervision  at 
Columbia  were  taken  under  a  resolution  of  the  University 
Council  of  Nov.  i,  1892,  which  read  as  follows: 

"  Resolved^  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by 
the  president  to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Athletic  Union  as  to  the  desirable  relations  of  the  faculties 
to  athletic  sports." 

President  Low  appointed  Professors  Van  Amringe, 
Kemp  and  Osborn.  The  committee  held  a  number  of 
meetings,  at  one  of  which  the  managers  and  captains  of 
the  several  teams  met  with  it  and  discussed  the  general 
bearings  of  the  subject.  Outside  of  any  faculty,  relations 
the  leading  branches  of  sport  were  at  that  time  combined 
in  a  central  body  called  the  Athletic  Union.  The  union 
sought  to  unify  matters,  to  have  the  funds  cared  for  by  a 
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permanent  graduate  treasurer,  and  to  introduce  business- 
like methods.  The  union  was  not  conspicuously  successful 
in  these  particulars,  but  it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  pres- 
ent much  more  efficient  methods,  according  to  which  the 
Comptroller  of  Sports  of  to-day  and  the  Graduate  Advisers 
practically  accomplish  its  main  ambitions.  It  is  also  well 
to  remark  that  Columbia  had  no  gymnasium  of  its  own, 
until  six  or  seven  years  later,  and  therefore  that  no  central 
rallying  place  for  athletic  interests  was  afforded. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject,  however,  led  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  University  on  May  15,  1894,  a  year  and  a  half 
after  its  first  motion,  to  pass  the  following  resolution  : 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  on  November 
I,  1892,  to  deal  with  the  control  of  the  athletic  sports  of 
the  students,  be  authorized  and  directed  to  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Council  a  code  of  regulations  to  govern  the 
public  appearances  of  student  organizations  of  every 
kind." 

In  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Council  the  com- 
mittee drew  UD,  in  the  succeeding  fall,  a  report  to  the 
president,  making  certain  suggestions.  No  regular  code 
of  rules  was,  however,  formulated,  nor  were  active  steps 
taken  until  the  University  moved  to  the  new  site  in  the 
autumn  of  1897.  Meantime  Professor  Osborn  resigned 
from  the  committee  and  the  remaining  two  members  alone 
constituted  it.  At  the  new  site  the  plans  for  the  gymna- 
sium materialized,  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Savage  was  appointed 
director  and  was  likewise  added  to  the  committee.  On 
the  evening  of  February  4,  1898,  Professor  Van  Amringe 
called  a  conference  at  his  house,  between  the  committee 
and  Messrs.  F.  S.  Bangs,  J.  B.  Pine,  R.  E.  Sayre  and  G. 
T.  Kirby,  of  the  alumni,  in  order  that  a  tentative  set  of 
rules  might  be  drawn  up.  After  a  discussion  that  lasted 
till  midnight,  the  general  regulations  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Association  of  Amateur  Athletes  were  substantially  adopted, 
so  far  as  they  were  fitted  for  our  conditions. 
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In  a  tentative  form  the  rules  were  printed  in  the  Colum- 
bia Spectator  of  March  30,  1898,  and  discussion  was  in- 
vited from  all  students.  Finally  on  May  6,  1898,  the 
committee  adopted  them  substantially  in  their  original 
form,  except  that  the  five  hours  registration  originally  re- 
quired of  a  special  student  was  raised  to  ten.  The  rules 
went  into  effect  July  i,  1898,  and  were  printed  in  the 
Catalogue  for  1898-99,  under  the  announcement  of  the 
gymnasium.     They  were  as  follows  : 

To  represent  Columbia  University  in  any  public  contest,  a 
student  must  conform  to  the  following  rules : 

Section  I 

Rule  I.   He  must  be  an  amateur. 

Rule  2.  If  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  he  must  attend  regularly  all 
the  exercises  of  his  class. 

Rule  3.  If  a  special  student,  he  must  give  evidence  of  good 
faith  regarding  his  intention  to  remain  a  full  year  in 
the  University.  He  must  also  take  courses  amount- 
ing to  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  and  attend  regu- 
larly the  exercises  in  such  courses. 

Rule  4.  Like  other  students,  he  must  maintain  a  satisfactory 
standino  in  his  class.  A  student  who  does  not  main- 
tain a  satisfactory  standing  in  one  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity, cannot,  by  entering  another,  alter  his  status 
as  regards  these  rules. 

Rule  5.  He  must  not  receive  any  form  of  remuneration  ;  that  is, 
he  must  not  recive  any  pecuniary  benefit  whatsoever 
from  his  connection  with  any  athletic  team. 

Rule  6.  He  must  pass  a  physical  examination  satisfactory  to  the 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 

Rule  7.  Students  from  other  colleges  or  universities  who  have 
represented  those  institutions  in  any  intercollegiate 
contest  shall  not  be  eligible  to  represent  Columbia 
University  until  they  have  been  in  residence  for  at 
least  one  academic  year. 
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Section  II 

Schedules  for  all  games  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
oa  Athletic  Sports  and  approved  by  them. 

Section  III 

No  athletic  association  of  the  University  shall  enter  a  team  or 
an  individual  in  any  public  athletic  contest  so  long  as  there  is 
any  outstanding  indebtedness  against  the  association  or  athletic 
interests  thus  represented. 

J.  F.  Kemp 

RICHMOND   MAYO-SMITH 

THE  tragic  death  of  Professor  Mayo-Smith,  which  oc- 
curred on  November  nth,  brought  to  a  sudden  end 
a  career  which  was  one  not  only  of  great  achievement,  but 
also  of  great  promise. 

Richmond  Mayo-Smith  was  born  in  Troy,  Ohio,  in  1854. 
He  entered  Amherst  College  in  187 1.  Under  the  influence 
of  Professor  John  W.  Burgess  he  became  interested  in 
political  science,  and  after  graduating  from  Amherst  in 
1875  he  spent  two  years  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Heidelberg,  prosecuting  his  studies  in  economics  and  social 
science.  In  1877  he  was  called  to  Columbia  as  instructor 
in  history  and  political  science,  in  1878  he  was  made  ad- 
junct professor  of  political  economy  and  social  science, 
and  finally,  in  1883,  he  was  promoted  to  the  full  professor- 
ship in  the  same  department.  When  the  School  of  Polit- 
ical Science  was  organized  in  1880  he  became  one  of  the 
five  original  instructors,  retaining  at  the  same  time  his  seat 
in  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Arts,  as  the  College  was  then 
called.  At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  University 
and  the  inception  of  the  Council  in  1890  he  was  made  a 
member  of  that  body,  and  continued  as  the  elected  dele- 
gate of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  academic  year. 


RICHMOND    MAYO-SMITH,   Ph.D. 
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So  much  for  the  bare  ^facts  of  his  lifelong  connection 
with  Columbia.  To  form  an  estimate  of  his  real  influence 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  him  in  the  three-fold  aspects 
of  scholar,  teacher  and  citizen. 

As  a  scholar  Professor  Mayo-Smith  had  acquired  a  posi- 
tion of  high  rank  among  the  economists  of  the  country. 
He  made  numerous  contributions  to  the  scientific  periodi- 
cals of  America  and  England,  and  wrote  occasionally  for 
foreign  publications  like  the  German  Verein  fiir  Social- 
politik.  He  was  one  of  the  original  board  of  editors  of  the 
Political  Science  ^larterly  in  1886,  and  almost  every  vol- 
ume has  contained  an  article  on  some  economic  topic  from 
his  pen.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Economic  Association,  and  always  took  a  deep  interest  in 
its  welfare,  attending  its  meetings  regularly  and  almost 
invariably  contributing  a  paper  or  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  discussion.  His  writings  on  economics  proper  covered 
a  wide  range  of  topics.  Although  he  published  only  one 
volume  on  a  special  subject — the  book  on  "Immigration  and 
Emigration,"  which  still  remains  the  model  of  its  kind — his 
articles  and  especially  his  numerous  reviews  of  new  books 
showed  that  he  possessed  a  firm  grasp  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science.  As  an  economist  his  chief  char- 
acteristics were  thoroughness,  unquestioned  accuracy,  open- 
mindedness,  clearness  of  thought  and  expression,  and  a  rare 
sanity  of  judgment. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  allied  field  of  statistics — which 
has  of  recent  years  successfully  vindicated  its  claim  to  be 
considered  a  coordinate  if  not  an  independent  science — - 
that  Professor  Mayo-Smith  won  his  greatest  triumphs. 
He  was  indisputably  the  foremost  American  scientific  stat- 
istician. From  the  very  outset  of  his  professional  career 
he  appreciated  the  fundamental  importance  of  sound  sta- 
tistical methods  in  American  public  life,  and  he  resolved  to 
bend  his  utmost  energies  to  the  task  of  placing  American 
statistics  on  a  thoroughly  scientific  basis.     His  course  on 
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statistics  was  the  first  given  in  any  American  university, 
and  for  a  long  time  remained  the  only  one.  His  publica- 
tion on  the  subject  soon  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
practical  statisticians,  and  won  for  him  the  admiration  and 
friendship  of  such  men  as  President  Francis  A.  Walker 
and  Carroll  D.  Wright.  He  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  rejuvenated  American  Statistical  Association  and 
before  long  was  elected  its  vice-president,  a  position  which 
he  still  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  reputation 
at  home  had  now  spread  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science — a 
rare  distinction  at  a  time  when  the  Academy  was  in  such 
doubt  as  to  whether  economics  or  statistics  was  a  real  sci- 
ence that  it  numbered  only  a  single  representative  of  those 
disciplines  among  its  members.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  elected  to  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  which 
then  had  only  half  a  dozen  members  in  America.  From 
this  period  date  his  wider  international  reputation  and  the 
beginnings  of  his  warm  friendship  with  such  eminent 
scholars  as  Bodio  of  Italy,  Levasseur  of  France  and 
Craigie  and  Edgeworth  of  England.  He  attended  several 
of  the  European  meetings  of  the  Institute,  notably  those  of 
Berne,  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  contributed  occasion- 
ally to  its  Bulletin.  The  two  volumes  in  which  he  summed 
up  a  part  of  his  conclusions — "  Statistics  and  Sociology" 
and  "Statistics  and  Economics" — immediately  won  a 
place  as  the  authoritative  works  on  the  subject,  and  have 
been  largely  used  as  text-books  throughout  this  country. 
The  characteristics  of  Professor  Mayo-Smith  as  an  econ- 
omist stood  him  in  good  stead  as  a  statistician.  His  sobriety 
of  judgment  led  him  to  point  out  the  limitations  of  the  sta- 
tistical method  as  well  as  the  dangers  which  encompassed 
the  subject ;  and  his  lucidity  of  thought  and  expression 
enabled  him  to  invest  with  interest  what  to  the  average  man 
seemed  the  driest  part  of  the  "  dismal  science."  As  a 
scientific  statistician  he   was   without  a  peer  in  America ; 
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and  his  reputation  attracted  not  a  few  students  to  the 
School  of  Political  Science. 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  consider  him  in  the  next  place 
as  a  teacher.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  man  who  is  at  once  a 
creative  scholar  and  a  successful  undergraduate  teacher. 
Professor  Mayo-Smith  combined  these  characteristics. 
From  the  very  outset  he  was  occupied  in  teaching  economics 
to  undergraduates,  and  although  the  conditions  of  those 
early  years,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  compelled 
him  to  emphasize  the  needs  of  a  broader  university  develop- 
ment he  retained  to  the  last  his  warm  interest  in  the  College 
and  its  undergraduates.  The  instruction  of  the  juniors 
remained  in  whole  or  in  part  in  his  hands,  and  his  senior 
course  has  always  been  with  one  exception  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  classes  in  history  and  political  science  and  among 
the  three  or  four  largest  electives  in  the  whole  institution. 
Numerous  are  the  graduates  of  the  College  who  continued 
with  him  the  pleasant  associations  and  the  friendships 
formed  during  their  undergraduate  life.  As  a  college  in- 
structor he  was  unusually  conscientious,  eminently  fair,  and 
uniformly  courteous. 

As  a  university  lecturer,  dealing  primarily  with  gradu- 
ates, he  was  no  less  successful.  The  interest  which  he  in- 
stilled into  his  auditors  in  his  lectures  and  especially  in  his 
seminar  may  be  recognized  from  the  fact  that  many  of  his 
former  students  are  now  filling  professorial  chairs,  while 
others  are  occupying  positions  of  dignity  in  the  administra- 
tive service  of  state  and  nation.  Among  these  former 
students  are  one  of  the  chief  statisticians  of  the  present 
census,  the  chief  statistician  of  the  New  York  Labor  Bureau 
and  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  the  various  depart- 
ments in  Washington.  Under  his  guidance  the  department 
of  economics  and  sociology  became  so  well  known  that,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  this  Quarterly  not  long  ago,  the 
number  of  graduate  students  of  economics  at  Columbia 
actually  came  to  exceed  the  aggregate  of  such  students  in 
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all  the  other  six  great  eastern  universities  taken  together. 
The  successful  building  up  of  the  department  was  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  his  own  rare  modesty,  to  the  utter 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  enhance  his  own  reputation  by 
belittling  that  of  his  colleagues,  and  to  his  thoroughly 
scientific  spirit  of  encouraging  his  subordinates  to  untram- 
meled  and  independent  exertion. 

Finally  we  must  speak  of  him  as  a  citizen  and  a  man. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who,  amid  the  engrossing  cares 
and  exactions  of  a  professional  and  scholastic  career,  forget 
that  devotion  to  science  does  not  excuse  one  from  the 
equally  high  obligations  of  good  citizenship.  He  was  al- 
ways warmly  interested  in  the  fight  for  good  government. 
He  thoroughly  believed  in  the  practicability  of  lending  a 
hand  to  the  unfortunate,  and  was  so  much  attracted  by  the 
work  of  the  University  Settlement  that  he  lived  there  at 
various  periods  in  his  career  as  a  resident.  He  was  so 
completely  in  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  that  he  served  for  many  years  as  a 
member  of  its  Council  and  acted  until  the  last  as  the  head 
of  one  of  its  district  committees,  sparing  neither  time  nor 
effort  in  his  endeavor  to  make  it  a  success. 

Amid  all  these  duties,  both  in  and  out  of  the  University, 
he  found  leisure  for  not  a  little  social  intercourse.  His 
friends  outside  the  academic  sphere  were  many  and  warm. 
What  attracted  them  were  the  same  qualities  that  won  for 
him  so  much  recognition  in  college  circles.  His  intellectual 
honesty,  his  receptiveness,  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  kind- 
liness, his  balance  of  mind  and  his  rare  good  judgment  all 
conspired  to  secure  for  him  an  influence  which  was  equalled 
by  but  few  in  the  University. 

That  such  a  man  should  be  suddenly  stricken  down  is 
distressing.  That  he  should  be  removed  in  the  very  pleni- 
tude of  his  physical  and  intellectual  powers  is  doubly  sad. 
For  his  career,  brilliant  though  it  was,  had  scarcely  more 
than  begun.     Those  who  were  privileged  to  know  him  in- 
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timately  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  formed  important 
plans  for  future  work  and  usefulness,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  had  he  been  spared  to  round  out  the  usual  term  of  life, 
he  would  have  deserved  still  better  of  science  and  would 
have  shed  still  more  lustre  on  the  University  to  which  he 
was  so  loyal  and  whose  welfare  he  had  so  deeply  at  heart. 

Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman 


BISHOP  LITTLEJOHN 

THE  Rt.  Rev.  Abram  Newkirk  Littlejohn,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Long  Island,  and  a  trus- 
tee of  Columbia  University,  died  at  Williamstown,  Mass., 
August  3,  1 90 1.  Bishop  Littlejohn  was  born  in  Florida, 
Montgomery  county,  New  York,  on  December  13,  1824. 
After  the  usual  school  years  he  went  to  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  was  graduated  there  in  1845,  studied  for  the 
priesthood,  and,  three  years  later,  was  ordained  deacon  in 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  was  advanced  to 
the  priesthood  in  1849.  -^^^  ^'"^*  parochial  charge  was  at 
St.  Ann's,  Amsterdam,  from  which  he  was  soon  transferred 
to  St.  Andrew's  Meriden,  which  he  left  in  1850  to  become 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Springfield,  Mass.  This  office  he 
held  but  one  year,  accepting  then  a  call  to  St.  Paul's,  New 
Haven,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years.  In  1858  he 
was  chosen  president  of  what  was  then  Geneva,  and  is  now 
Hobart  College,  but  he  declined  the  election,  saying  that 
he  preferred  pastoral  work.  He  had  already  approved  his 
scholarship,  however,  by  lectures  in  pastoral  theology,  de- 
livered at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  in  Middletown. 
From  New  Haven  he  came  in  i860  to  the  diocese  that  was 
to  be  the  scene  of  his  activities  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  hav- 
ing accepted  a  call  to  Holy  Trinity  on  the  Heights,  Brook- 
lyn. In  1868,  when  three  new  dioceses  were  created  in 
New  York  State,  he  was  elected  as  first  Bishop  of  Central 
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New  York,  and  shortly  after  to  a  similar  position  in  the 
newly  created  diocese  of  Long  Island.  This  he  accepted, 
and,  in  January,  1869,  was  consecrated  to  that  see  in  the 
church  of  which  he  had  been  nine  years  rector.  The  con- 
secrator  was  Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  manifold  labors  within  his  diocese,  during 
the  thirty-two  years  of  his  episcopate,  Bishop  Litllejohn 
was  appointed,  in  1874,  ^^  take  charge  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Churches  in  Europe.  Thus  it  fell  to  him  to 
consecrate  St.  Paul's-within-the-Walls  at  Rome,  and  to 
open  the  American  Church  at  Paris.  His  contributions  to 
theology,  published  as  "  Discourses  on  Individualism," 
"  Conciones  ad  Clerum,"  "  Christian  Dogma  Essential  " 
and  "  The  Christian  Ministry  at  the  Close  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  commanded  the  attention  of  thinking  men 
throughout  the  Anglican  communion.  The  first  of  them 
was  delivered  as  a  course  of  lectures  at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, and  in  recognition  of  their  value  that  university  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  1879 
he  beame  a  trustee  of  Columbia. 

The  Bishop  was  buried  from  his  Cathedral  in  Garden 
City,  a  large  number  of  clergy  attending  the  service,  and 
subsequentl}'-  his  body  was  interred  in  the  churchj-ard  of  All 
Saints'  Church,  Great  Neck,  beside  the  grave  of  his  wife, 
who  died  two  years  previousl}'  to  the  death  of  her  husband. 

The  Bishop  of  Long  Island  was  recognized  by  all  as 
the  most  scholarly  of  the  divines  in  the  Episcopal  com- 
munion, and  his  episcopate  was  marked  by  the  development 
of  charities  and  academic  establishments  the  most  conspic- 
uous of  any  in  the  dioceses  of  our  land.  St.  Paul's  School 
for  Boys,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Catharine's  for  Girls,  the 
Church  Charity  Foundation,  providing  a  hospital,  an  or- 
phanage, and  a  home  for  the  aged,  the  Cathedral  and  See 
House,  with  many  newly-organized  parishes  and  missions, 
are  the  witnesses  of  Bishop  Littlejohn's  faithful  work  and 
wise  oversight  during  the  years  of  his  episcopate. 
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A  learned  man,  sound  in  the  faith,  loyal  to  traditions,  and 
a  conspicuous  advocate  of  church  unity,  Bishop  Littlejohn 
fulfilled  every  ideal  of  the  scholarly  divine,  and,  when  he 
died,  there  passed  from  us  a  noble  man,  and  a  prince  in 
Israel.     Those  who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most. 

G.  R.  Van  De  Water 


DR.   THOMAS   M.    MARKOE 

DR.  Thomas  Masters  Markoe  died  at  his  summer  home 
in  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  on  Monday,  August  26, 
1901.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  13,  1819, 
and  was  therefore  almost  eighty-two  3'ears  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

In  these  days  much  is  heard  of  great  men  who  are 
"  self-made,"  vast  importance  being  attached  to  this  quality, 
and  who  are  usually  great  in  one  particular  line  only,  while 
comparatively  little  is  said  of  those  men  who,  of  gentle 
birth  to  begin  with,  and  with  an  upbringing  amidst  the 
best  social  and  educational  surroundings,  not  only  achieve 
greatness  in  the  line  of  their  chosen  profession,  but  also 
show  qualifications  in  other  lines  of  thought  and  action 
which  would  seem  sufficient,  in  themselves  alone,  to  dis- 
tinguish their  possessor. 

Men  who  possess  all  these  advantages  are  not  common, 
and  among  them  stood  Dr.  Markoe.  His  father,  Francis 
Markoe,  whose  ancestor  was  Peter  Markoe,  of  French  Hu- 
guenot descent,  was  born  on  the  family  estate  in  Santa  Cruz 
and  was  educated  in  this  country,  graduating  from  Prince- 
ton College  in  1795.  A  few  years  later  he  came  to  the 
United  States  as  a  permanent  resident,  living  at  first  in 
Philadelphia  and  then  removing  to  New  York,  where  he 
became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Masters  and  Markoe,  ship- 
ping merchants. 
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Dr.  Markoe's  mother  was  Sarah,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Martha  Caldwell,  the  former  of  whom,  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  troop 
and  paymaster  in  the  continental  army. 

Ability  in  scholarship  was  early  shown  by  Dr.  Markoe 
in  graduating  from  Princeton  College  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, and  in  obtaining  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  his  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
(Columbia  University). 

A  brief  analysis  of  his  professional  career  shows  that 
for  such  a  man  success  in  many  directions  was  inevitable. 
In  hospital  work  his  record  is  probably  unprecedented, 
serving  as  he  did  at  the  New  York  Hospital  first  as  interne 
and  then  as  curator  of  the  pathological  museum  from  1839 
to  1852;  then  for  forty  years  as  attending  surgeon,  and 
finally  as  consulting  surgeon  from  1892.  On  his  retire- 
ment as  attending  surgeon  the  governors  of  the  hospital  in 
a  series  of  resolutions  referred  to  his  "brilliant  profes- 
sional career,"  his  "  unselfish  devotion"  to  the  interests  of 
the  institution  and  his  "  rare  skill  and  judgment";  and 
also  caused  to  be  painted  a  portrait  of  him  which  hangs  in 
the  Governors'  Room.  Among  other  hospitals  which  had 
his  services  both  as  attending  and  consulting  surgeon  are 
Bellevue,  Roosevelt,  Mt.  Sinai,  Nursery  and  Child's, 
Woman's,  Orthopedic  and  St.  Mary's. 

As  a  teacher  Dr.  Markoe  was  equally  prominent  not 
only  by  his  numerous  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his 
profession,  but  also  in  holding  professorships  in  various 
medical  schools,  notably  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  in  which  he  was  professor  of  surgery  from  i860 
to  1888,  when  he  became  emeritus  professor  and  also  vice- 
president  of  the  college  for  several  years.  Previous  to 
his  connection  with  this  college  he  was  successively  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  in  the  Castleton  Medical  College  (Ver- 
mont) and  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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Civil  practice  alone  can  not  claim  Dr.  Markoe.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  volunteered  as  surgeon 
and  served  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Yorktown,  Fredericksburg 
and  Belle  Plain. 

In  private  practice  Dr.  Markoe's  name  in  New  York 
City  was  and  is  almost  a  household  word.  Further  com- 
ment would  be  entirely  superfluous,  save  the  mere  state- 
ment that  he  was  in  partnership  at  first  with  Dr.  Edward 
Delafield  until  1865,  and  then  with  Dr.  Frances  Delafield 
until  1882,  after  which  date  he  was  associated  with  his 
sons,  Drs.  Francis  H.  and  James  W.  Markoe. 

Finally,  in  this  consideration  of  his  professional  career, 
we  find  him  not  only  hospital  surgeon,  professor  of  sur- 
gery, military  surgeon  and  eminent  private  practitioner, 
but  also  member  of  many  medical  societies,  among  them 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  (of  which  he  was  a  founder), 
County  Medical  Society,  Pathological  Society,  Surgical 
Society,  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  and  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men. 

Turning  now  from  this  necessarily  brief  account  of  his 
purely  professional  life,  we  note  evidences  in  Dr.  Markoe's 
mental  equipment  of  that  remarkable  versatility  which 
made  him  not  only  actively  interested  in  the  fine  arts,  gen- 
eral literature  and  the  natural  sciences,  but  also  a  patron 
as  well  as  an  accomplished  interpreter  himself  of  the  art 
and  science  of  music.  These  evidences  are  shown  by  his 
membership  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  ;  by  his  holding  the 
positions  of  trustee  and  president  (1891-1895)  of  the  Astor 
Library,  and  trustee  of  the  Consolidated  Library  since  its 
organization ;  by  his  participation  in  the  founding  of  the 
Musical  Club  and  by  his  life  subscription  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  upon  the  occasion  of  whose  semi-cen- 
tennial very  complimentary  reference  was  made  to  Dr. 
Markoe  as  one  of  its  constant  and  most  distinguished 
friends. 
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Membership  in  the  University,  Century  and  Princeton 
Clubs  shows  that  Dr.  Markoe  acknowledged  the  claims  of 
social  life  upon  even  such  a  busy  career  as  his  must  have 
been. 

In  conclusion,  the  personality  of  Dr.  Markoe  was  de- 
lightful— a  kind  by  no  means  general  among  those  who 
are  celebrated  in  their  professions — and  included  not  only 
charm  of  manner  but  genuine  kindness  of  heart  and  uni- 
form courtesy  to  all.  Of  these  personal  qualities  as  well 
as  of  his  great  ability  the  writer  can  speak  with  knowl- 
edge derived  from  serving  a  term  as  house-surgeon  under 
Dr.  Markoe  at  the  New  York  Hospital. 

Bern  B.   Gallaudet 


THEODORE   G.    WHITE 

DR.  Theodore  Greely  White,  of  the  class  of  1894, 
who  died  on  the  seventh  of  July  last,  united  in  an 
exceptional  degree  the  qualities  of  the  scientist  and  the 
philanthropist,  his  love  for  scientific  research,being  fully 
equalled  by  his  strong  humanitarian  and  religious  in- 
stincts. Born  in  Wilton,  Connecticut,  in  1872,  his  scien- 
tific work  was  begun  some  years  before  he  entered  college, 
when  in  1885  ^^  organized  a  chapter  of  the  Agassiz 
Society  among  a  number  of  schoolboys  and  commenced 
to  make  geological  investigations.  Botany  and  geology 
were  his  favorite  branches,  and  after  receiving  his  Ph.B., 
in  1894,  he  took  a  graduate  course  in  the  latter  subject 
and  lectured  in  the  public  schools.  In  1895  the  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  in  1899  that 
of  Ph.D.  From  1895  to  1900  he  held  the  position  of  as- 
sistant in  physics.  While  connected  with  the  University 
in  this  capacity  he  had  charge  of  the  optical  laboratory, 
and  in  this  new  field  also  he  evinced  conspicuous  ability. 
"Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  way  in  which 
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he  equipped  the  laboratory  and  carried  on  the  work 
there,"  is  the  statement  of  one  of  his  associates. 

His  scientific  publications  are  numerous,  and  included 
papers  on  the  Fauna  of  the  Lake  Champlain  Valley,  on 
the  Petrography  of  Boston  Basin,  on  the  Fauna  of  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.  ;  on  the  geology  of  Herkimer,  Lewis, 
Oneida  and  Essex  Counties,  and  on  the  Genus  Lathyrus 
in  North  and  Central  America.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Torrey  Botanical  Club  and  a  Fellow  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  American  Geological 
Society,  and  was  a  recognized  authority  on  optics. 

Simultaneously  with  the  prosecution  of  his  scientific 
studies  he  was  actively  engaged  in  parish  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  at  first  as  a 
member  of  the  choir  and  later  as  a  teacher  and  organizer. 
His  work  was  mostly  among  boys  and  young  men,  and  for 
more  than  ten  years  prior  to  his  death  he  conducted  a  large 
Bible  class.  His  interest  in  his  boys  led  him  to  institute 
various  enterprises,  such  as  classes  in  mechanical  drawing 
and  in  athletics,  a  literary  society  and  various  social  or- 
ganizations. Early  in  1901,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  enabled  to  carry  into  operation  a  long-cherished 
plan  for  a  boys'  club,  and  with  this  object  in  view  he  leased 
an  old  building.  No.  127  West  17th  Street,  and  proceeded 
to  fit  it  up  as  a  social  settlement  and  as  quarters  for  boys' 
and  men's  clubs,  naming  it  "  Gordon  House  "  in  honor  of 
General  Charles  George  Gordon. 

It  was  his  intention  to  equip  the  house  with  a  gymnasium, 
a  billiard  room  and  with  accommodations  for  classes  in 
manual  training,  as  well  as  for  social  purposes.  Believing 
that  the  boys  would  best  appreciate  their  new  home  if  the 
work  of  renovation  was  done  so  far  as  practicable  with 
their  own  hands,  he  encouraged  and  aided  them  in  the 
necessary  carpentry,  plumbing  and  decorating,  and  to  his 
over-exertions  during  the  intense  heat  of  the  early  summer 
his  fatal  illness  is  largely  attributable.     He  had  provided 
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for  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose  by  placing  a  considerable 
sum  in  the  hands  of  trustees  to  be  held  as  an  endowment 
fund,  but  the  deprivation  of  his  earnest  and  sympathetic 
personality  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  all  who  were  interested 
with  him  in  the  foundation  of  Gordon  House,  as  well  as  to 
his  associates  in  St.  Andrew's  Brotherhood,  and  in  the 
broader  fields  of  philanthropic  work  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. Had  Earl  Hall  been  estabished  a  few  years  earlier, 
or  had  Dr.  White  entered  college  somewhat  later,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  contributed  to  its  effectiveness,  and  his 
life,  though  so  prematurely  ended,  is  a  perfect  realization 
of  the  ideal  for  which  Earl  Hall  is  intended  to  stand,  "  to 
the  end  that  religion  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  learning, 

and  character  grow  with  knowledge." 

John  B.  Pine 


EDITORIAL   COMMENT 

It  was  with  mingled  regret  and  satisfaction  that  Columbia 
men  watched,  during  the  latter  part  of  September,  the  political 
developments  which  were  evidently  leading  to  the  choice  of  Seth 
Low  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  anti- 
Tammany  alliance.  Not  without  dismay 
could  we  face  the  prospect  of  losing  the  president  who  had  done 
so  much  and  been  still  more  for  the  University,  ^uando  ullum 
inveniet  parent?  was  the  query  that  came  to  every  mind,  and 
perhaps  there  were  some  who  were  inclined  to  dissent  from  Mr. 
Low's  own  conception  of  his  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could 
not  but  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  us  all  that  the  choice  of 
the  allies  should  fall,  as  by  an  irresistible  logic,  precisely  upon 
him.  Columbia  men  are  New  Yorkers,  by  birth  or  by  adoption ; 
they  have  their  pride  in  the  city,  their  love  of  the  city,  and  they 
knew  that  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Low,  should  he  be  elected, 
would  redound  to  the  honor  and  distinction  of  New  York.  His 
very  name  contained  the  promise  and  the  potency  of  an  adminis- 
tration conducted  in  accordance  with  the  highest  ideals  of  public 
spirit  and  of  public  duty. 
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And  now  he  has  been  elected ;  Columbia  loses  a  president, 
and  New  York  gains  a  mayor  who  is  preeminently  fitted  for 
that  high  responsibility.  We  look  forward  with  hope  and  confi- 
dence to  his  administration,  seeing  in  his  election  not  only  the 
earnest  of  a  better  immediate  future  in  New  York  politics,  but 
a  message  of  good  cheer  to  all  Americans  everywhere  who  are 
working  for  the  good  government  of  cities.  Elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Quarterly  will  be  found  articles  which  treat  of 
Mr.  Low  as  a  personality  and  of  that  remarkable  chapter  in 
Columbia's  history  with  which  his  name  will  be  forever  asso- 
ciated. And  fortunately  the  chapter  of  his  influence  is  not  yet 
closed.  Though  lost  to  us  as  president  he  remains  a  trustee, 
and  will  thus  have  abundant  opportunity  to  make  his  knowledge 
and  experience  tell  effectively  for  the  welfare  of  the  University. 
This  being  so  Columbia  can  all  the  better  afford  to  think  less  of 
its  own  loss  than  of  the  larger  gain  which  is  involved  not  so 
much  in  the  good  prospect  of  the  next  two  years  as  in  the  added 
prestige  and  momentum  given  to  those  ideals  of  citizenship  and 
public  service  which  it  is  the  highest  function  of  colleges  and 
universities  to  inculcate. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  on  October  7th,  the  resig- 
nation of  President  Low  was  tendered  and  accepted,  and  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education  and 
Acting  President       Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  was  ap- 
Butler  pointed  Acting  President,  to  serve  until  the 

further  order  of  the  Board.  Professor  Butler  was  graduated 
from  the  College  in  the  class  of  1882,  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  in  1883,  that  of  Ph.D.  in  1884,  and  in  1898  was  honored 
by  Syracuse  University  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  is 
widely  known  as  a  philosophic  student  of  education,  as  an  ener- 
getic worker  in  various  educational  bodies,  notably  the  National 
Educational  Association,  and  as  a  broad-minded  writer  and 
speaker  on  educational  topics.  His  appointment  to  the  acting 
presidency  of  the  University  was  a  well-earned  recognition  of 
his  wide  acquaintance  with  modern  education  in  all  its  phases, 
his  conspicuous  administrative  ability  and  his  catholic  sympa- 
thy with  all  branches  and  departments  of  university  teaching. 
With  these  advantages  he  combines  that  of  being  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  history  of  Columbia. 
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Certainly  no  one  else  could  have  been  found  so  well  fitted  to 
take  up,  at  a  day's  notice,  the  administrative  office  resigned  by 
President  Low^ ;  and  it  is  thus  hardly  more  than  a  formal  work 
of  supererogation  on  the  part  of  the  Quarterly  to  bespeak  for 
him,  as  the  temporary  head  of  the  University,  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  all  Columbia  men.  It  is  his  good  fortune  that  the  ma- 
chine as  such  is  running  smoothly.  Difficult  questions  of  pol- 
icy, of  organization,  of  expansion,  are  not  in  sight.  The  most 
serious  problem  confronting  the  governing  body  is  that  of  rais- 
ing, each  year  for  a  few  years  to  come,  a  sum  of  money  suffi- 
cient to  offset  an  annual  deficit  which  will  presently  disappear. 
Of  this  problem  we  speak  more  specifically  below. 


In  January  last.  President  Low,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Trustees,  issued  a  statement  of  the  university  debt  and  asked  for 
subscriptions  to  meet  the  current  interest  charge  until  the  debt 
can  be  discharged  or  until  the  corporation 
shall  benefit  by  the  increased  rental  from  the 
leaseholds  which  will  be  renewed  eight  years  hence.  Inas- 
much as  the  interest  charge  now  amounts  to  $101,983  yearly, 
and  as  it  is  desired  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  it  for  eight 
years,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  large  amount  is  required.  It 
is,  therefore,  particularly  gratifying  to  learn  from  Mr.  Low's 
annual  report  that  a  fund  has  been  raised  sufficient  to  completely 
offset  the  interest  charge  for  the  current  year.  It  may  also  be 
stated  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  sub- 
scriptions will  be  continued  from  year  to  year  until  the  obliga- 
tion is  discharged  or  otherwise  provided  for.  This  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  deficiency  in  the  educational  ac- 
count of  last  year  is  only  $8,221,  as  against  $17,328  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  as  against  $^3,347  for  the  year  before  that,  is 
good  cause  for  congratulation ;  and  the  president's  summary  of 
gifts  for  the  year,  which  we  append  below  and  which  does  not 
include  subscriptions  yet  to  be  paid,  is  likewise  a  cheering  indi- 
cation.    The  list  is  as  follows : 

Gifts  and  bequests  for  the  creation  of  trust  funds $ii3»305-79 

Gifts  for  permanent  investment  at  the  new  site 139,188.75 

Gifts  for  the  General  Guarantee  Fund,  1899-1900 26,750.00 

Gifts  for  the  Interest  Fund  for  1900-1901 33,250.00 

Gifts  for  designated  purposes 41,625.00 

Total 1354,119-54 
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There  are  men  still  living  who  will  see  in  Mr.  Low's  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  dormitories  a  change  of  heart  on  his  part  as 
complete  as  it  is  satisfactory,  but  the  warmth  with  which  he 

urges  the  need  of  these  buildings  proves  the 
Dormitories  Once  More   ^,  ,  r     i  •  •  j        jj 

thoroughness    of    his    conversion    and    adds 

weight  to  his  words.     We  quote  from  his  last  report : 

"The  most  immediately  helpful  form  in  which  a  building  can 
be  presented  to  the  University  at  the  moment,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dormitory  to  be  placed  upon  the  Green.  Such  a  building  will 
cost  from  $175,000  to  $325,000.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
why  dormitories  seem  to  be  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  College,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  College,  almost  unawares, 
has  been  changed,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  from  a  small  local 
college  to  a  college  that  is  national  in  the  area  from  which  it 
draws  its  students,  and  which  is  rapidly  growing  in  size  into  the 
companionship  of  the  larger  colleges.  It  remains  to  be  said, 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching 
at  Columbia,  dormitories  are  equally  desirable  as  a  means  of 
developing  at  the  University  a  center  of  literary  and  scholarly 
life." 

"  There  is  one  other  thing  to  be  said  for  the  gift  of  a  dormi- 
tory, which,  under  existing  conditions,  has  for  us  special  im- 
portance. Every  other  building  increases  the  expenses  of  the 
University.  A  dormitory  will  add  to  its  income.  It  will  add  to 
the  income  of  the  University  not  only  directly,  by  the  amount 
which  it  produces  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  administration ;  but 
dormitories  undoubtedly  will  add,  indirectly  also,  to  the  income 
of  the  University,  by  increasing  the  number  of  students  that  will 
be  drawn  to  it.  When  Columbia  is  able  to  add  the  privileges  of 
convenient  residence  at  or  near  the  University,  for  a  charge  com- 
parable to  the  charge  made  elsewhere  for  similar  privileges,  to 
the  advantages  that  it  already  offers  by  reason  of  its  location  in 
the  City  of  New  York  and  its  strong  equipment,  there  is  almost 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  students  that  can  be  brought  to  its 
doors.  It  is  entirely  practicable  to  accomplish  this  result.  By 
the  erection  upon  the  Green  of  the  few  dormitories  which  it  will 
conveniently  hold ;  and  by  the  erection,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  University,  of  one  or  two  large  buildings,  large  enough  to 
permit  each  room  to  be  rented  cheaply,  Columbia  can  be  placed 
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in  a  position  to  open  its  really  great  advantages  to  the  many 
graduates  throughout  the  country  who  would  gladly  come  to  it 
except  for  the  item  of  expense.  For  all  of  these  reasons  I  am 
persuaded  that  dormitories  for  Columbia  are  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired, and  I  hope  that  one  or  more  will  be  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  near  future." 


The  last  annual  report  of  the  president  calls  attention  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  College  had  last  year  476  students,  the  largest 
number  in  its  history,  and  that  in  this  body  twenty-four  states 
were  represented  ;  162  students  coming  from 
outside  the  city  of  New  York.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  is  brought  out  by  comparison  with  those 
of  1S70,  for  instance,  when  Mr.  Low  graduated,  at  which  time 
there  were,  all  told,  only  129  students  in  Columbia  College.  Of 
these  114  came  from  New  York,  and  15  from  New  Jersey. 
The  contrast  justifies  the  president's  assertion  that  whereas  the 
College  was  formerly  a  local  institution  it  has  now  become 
national  in  character.  This  change  he  attributes  "to  the 
increasing  reputation  and  prestige  of  the  University,  to  its 
own  enlarged  and  more  flexible  curriculum,  and  to  our  re- 
moval to  the  new  site " ;  and  he  makes  an  earnest  appeal  for 
a  hall  adequate  to  supply  the  new  demands  of  the  College.  He 
says : 

"The  building  that  serves  as  its  headquarters  is  one  of  the 
old  buildings  that  were  upon  the  site  when  the  University  pur- 
chased it.  This  building  was  never  adequate  for  the  purpose, 
and  now  it  has  been  altogether  outgrown.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  sentiment,  also,  there  should  be  a  College  Hall  which 
will  worthil}'  hold  the  life  out  of  which  the  entire  University  has 
sprung.  The  Trustees  have  assigned  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  grounds,  on  the  corner  of  11 6th  Street  and  Broadway,  for 
the  College  Hall.  Drawings  have  been  approved  which  will 
show  to  anyone  who  may  be  interested  the  kind  of  building  that 
is  desired.  Its  estimated  cost  is  $400,000.  I  hope  that  this 
need  will  not  go  long  unmet ;  for  it  is  a  pressing  need.  Such  a 
need  on  the  part  of  the  old  College  that  has  done  so  much  for 
the  City  of  New  York  ought  to  appeal  irresistibly  to  some  one 
of  the  many  generous  givers  in  our  city." 
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The  general  index  to  the  first  fifteen  volumes  (i 886-1 900)  that 
has  recently  been  published  by  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
is  a  very  gratifying  evidence  of  substantial  work  accomplished 

A  Highly  Creditable  i"  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
Record  university    spirit    at    Columbia.      It    is    not 

every  periodical  that  is  worth  indexing,  even  in  the  judgment  of 
its  editors  and  publishers,  and  for  very  few  indeed  has  the  work 
been  done  on  so  elaborate  a  scale  as  characterizes  that  of  the  Po- 
litical Science  Quarterly.  The  confidence  felt  by  the  editors 
and  publishers  in  the  desirability  of  an  index  received  signal 
confirmation  in  the  fact  that  almost  simultaneously  with  their 
own  appeared  the  revision  of  Poole's  great  index  of  periodicals, 
in  which  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  was  one  of  the  thirty- 
seven  retained  out  of  the  enormous  number  in  the  original  Poole. 

Columbia  was  the  first  of  the  great  American  universities  to 
put  forth  a  periodical  in  the  field  of  political  science.  Since  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science  started  the  ^uarterly^  magazines 
covering  the  whole  or  part  of  the  same  subjects  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Harvard,  Yale,  Chicago  and  Pennsylvania.  Princeton 
was  earlier  in  the  field  with  the  New  Pri?iceton  Review^  but  this 
did  not  pretend  to  confine  itself  to  political  science,  and,  wide  as 
it  was  in  scope,  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly in  1889,  when  the  latter  was  but  three  years  old.  It  is  in- 
teresting, also,  that  the  editor  of  the  New  Princeton  Review  has 
since  become  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  and 
hence  an  editor  of  the  Quarterly. 

The  policy  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  is  shown  by 
the  index  to  have  been  directed  toward  the  treatment  of  all  the 
great  topics  of  political  interest  in  a  conservative  and  scholarly 
way.  Its  list  of  contributors  includes  a  large  array  of  names 
prominent  in  social,  juristic,  economic  and  historical  science. 
Many  foreigners  appear,  and  this  fact  confirms  what  is  otherwise 
well-known,  that  the  Quarterly  has  performed  a  goodly  part  in 
the  work  of  winning  for  Columbia  a  reputation,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  for  high  standards  in  progressive  scholarship. 
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The  University  has  lately  published  a  handbook  giving  four- 
teen photographic  views  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  and  a. 
general  statement  of  its  educational  work.  The  pamphlet  was 
intended  primarily  to  be  distributed  at  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition as  a  souvenir,  but  a  special  edition  has  been  printed  for 
free  distribution  in  the  office  of  the  secretary. 

*  *   * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  Press, 
held  November  26,  1901,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
editors  of  the  University  Quarterly  for  the  year  1901-1902  : 
from  the  College,  Professor  C.  H.  Young;  from  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  Professor  G.  W.  Kirchwey;  from  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, Professor  F.  S.  Lee;  from  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
Professor  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin;  from  the  Faculty  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Professor  W.  A.  Dunning;  from  the  Faculty  of  Philos- 
ophy, Professor  G.  R.  Carpenter;  from  the  Faculty  of  Pure 
Science,  Professor  Bashford  Dean ;  from  Teachers  College, 
Professor  J.  E.  Russell;  from  Barnard  College,  Professor  M. 
L.  Earle ;  from  the  University  Press,  John  B.  Pine,  Esq. ;  from 
the  Library,  Dr.  J.  H.  Canfield.     Professor  Hamlin  was  elected 

managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

On  looking  over  the  names  of  those  who  were  honored  by 
Yale  at  its  recent  celebration,  we  observe  with  satisfaction  that 
Columbia  fared  relatively  very  well  indeed.  Of  sixty-two  hon- 
orary degrees  conferred,  six  fell  to  men  connected  with  this 
University.  Two  went  to  members  of  the  corporation,  Mr. 
Low  and  Bishop  Potter;  three  went  to  Professors  Rood,  Mat 
thews  and  Moore,  and  one  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  a  member  of  the 
University  Council.  As  against  this  total  of  six  to  Columbia, 
four  went  to  Harvard,  three  to  Johns  Hopkins,  and  two  each  to 

Princeton  and  Chicago. 

*  *   * 

The  last  annual  report  of  President  Low  differs  from  its  pred- 
ecessors in  one  important  particular,  namely,  the  incorporation 
therein  of  an  elaborate  report  of  fifty-odd  pages  by  the  registrar. 
The  report  consists  of  various  statistical  tables,  the  bulk  of  it 
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being  taken  up  with  statistics  of  registration  which  show  the 
attendance  upon  each  and  all  the  courses  given  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  University  during  the  year  1900-01.  The  labor  in- 
volved was  enormous  and  difficult,  and  we  congratulate  the 
registrar  on  his  achievement. 


An  event  of  much  more  than  passing  interest  to  all  Columbia 
men  is  the  recent  organization,  in  New  York  City,  of  a  Columbia 
University  Club,  The  desirability  of  such  an  institution,  to 
meet  the  social  needs  of  the  numerous  Columbians  who  live  or 
do  business  in  the  city,  has  long  been  felt  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  informal  discussion.  We  greet  the  new  enterprise 
with  satisfaction  and  hope  that  it  may  prosper  to  the  advantage 
of  its  members  and  of  the  University.  The  club  has  established 
itself  at  41  West  36th  Street.  A  somewhat  detailed  account  of 
the  organization,  which  reaches  us  too  late  for  this  issue  of  the 
Quarterly,  may  be  expected  in  the  next  number. 

University  Council 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  University  Council,  held  October 
12,  1901,  a  minute  suggested  by  the  resignation  of  President 
Low  was  submitted  by  a  committee  previously  appointed  for  the 
purpose — the  committee  consisted  of  Professors  Burgess  and 
Hutton — and  unanimously  adopted.  After  reciting  graphically 
the  growth  of  Columbia  during  Mr.  Low's  administration,  the 
minute  closed  with  the  following  personal  tribute  : 

"  But  Mr.  Low  brought  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
University  qualities  even  more  important  and  needful  than  these 
intellectual  powers.  First  and  highest  among  these  qualities, 
and  most  indispensable,  was  the  power  to  win  and  to  hold  the 
full  and  unwavering  confidence  and  the  cordial  and  zealous  co- 
operation of  all  his  colleagues,  a  power  which  can  come  only 
from  an  innate  love  of  truth,  joined  with  an  open  mind,  a  high 
sense  of  justice,  unbending  integrity,  kindness  of  heart  and 
genuine  deference  in  manner.  Every  officer  of  the  University 
felt  that  his  interests  and  the  interests  of  his  department  were 
safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Low,  and  that  no  occult  influences 
would  ever  be  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institution.     It  is  the  recollection  of  these  rare  and 
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invaluable  traits,  even  more  than  of  his  administrative  abilities, 
which  makes  the  parting  with  him  so  hard  and  regretful,  and 
which  moves  this  Council  to  express  the  hope  and  wish,  for 
itself  and  for  the  bodies  represented  in  it,  that  from  his  seat  in 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  Mr.  Low  may  still  con- 
tinue to  manifest  his  old  interest  in  the  development  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  may  still  exert  his  great  powers  in  the  promotion  of 
its  welfare." 

"  Though  conscious  that  these  words  do  not  express  with  any 
adequacy  the  feelings  of  the  members  of  this  body  concerning 
the  obligations  of  the  University  and  all  of  its  officers  to  Mr. 
Low,  and  their  deep  regret  at  his  retirement  from  the  presidency, 
yet  your  committee  would  beg  to  recommend  that  the  minute  be 
spread  in  full  upon  the  records  of  the  University  Council,  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  it,  with  a 
suitable  letter,  to  Mr.  Low." 

Religious  Interests 
Chapel  Service. — Beginning  with  Monday,  October  7th,  on 
which  occasion  President  Low  was  present  and  gave  a  brief 
farewell  address,  the  usual  services  have  been  held  daily.  As 
hitherto  the  room  assigned  for  this  purpose  is  room  305  Scher- 
merhorn  Hall.  In  his  last  report  to  the  trustees.  President 
Low  drew  attention  particularly  to  the  pressing  need  of  a  chapel 
building.  Until  such  a  building  is  provided  it  is  a  pity  that  we 
can  not  have  a  room  exclusively  devoted  to  religious  services. 
The  influence  of  association  is  wholly  wanting  now  that  men 
worship  in  a  room  which  at  all  other  hours  is  used  for  lectures 
and  recitations.  The  chaplain  is  giving  instruction  in  "The 
Great  Religions  of  the  World,"  and  has  arranged  for  fortnightly 
addresses  by  various  professors,  the  speakers  for  the  first  half- 
year  being  as  follows : 

Oct.  7,  President  Low,  Dec.  4,  Professor  Si,oane, 

Oct.  23,  Dr.  Canfield,  Dec.  18,  Dean  Russell, 

Nov.  6,  Acting  President  Butler,  Jan.  8,  Professor  Rees, 

Nov.  20,  Dean  Van  Amringe,  Jan.  22,  Professor  Giddings. 

Everything  is  done  to  make  the  brief  daily  service  inspiring 
and  devotional,  and,  while  attendance  is  voluntary,  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  expect  that  those  who  profess  to  be  Chris- 
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tians  will  frequently,  and  that  all  who  believe  in  God  will  occa- 
sional 1}^,  be  present  at  the  chapel  exercises. 

It  would  be  well  could  we  consolidate  the  several  chapel  ser- 
vices now  held  in  the  neighboring  coordinate  schools  or  colleges 
of  the  University  into  a  single  daily  service,  held  at  an  hour  most 
convenient  to  all ;  for  in  this  way  we  should  secure  a  much 
larger  attendance,  and  what  is  even  more  important,  the  Uni- 
versity might  be  made  thus  to  feel  in  a  new  and  visible  way  its 
essential  oneness. 

The  ideal  will  be  approached  only  when,  in  a  distinctive 
chapel  building,  at  an  hour  most  convenient  to  all,  Columbia 
University,  so  to  speak,  will  be  engaged  in  worship,  praising 
God  for  His  goodness,  and  asking  for  a  continuance  of  His 
blessing.  The  first  step  toward  this,  so  desirable  a  consumma- 
tion, is  that  some  man  endowed  with  wealth  shall  see  the  need 
and  provide  a  chapel. 

Young  Merits  Christian  Association. — In  anticipation  of  their 
new  home  in  Earl  Hall  the  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  that 
organization.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  university  authori- 
ties, two  very  desirable  rooms  in  University  Hall  were  placed 
at  their  disposal.  During  the  week  of  examination  for  the  in- 
coming class,  and  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  academic  year, 
these  rooms  were  kept  open  and  used  as  the  headquarters  for  the 
Association  and  the  information  bureau.  A  large  number  of 
new  students  visited  the  rooms  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
privileges  offered. 

The  official  boarding-house  list  prepared  by  the  University 
was  turned  over  to  the  Association,  and  several  hundred  stu- 
dents were  in  this  way  assisted  in  getting  desirable  rooms. 

A  reception  was  held  during  the  first  week  of  the  year,  at 
which  the  captains  of  the  various  athletic  teams,  the  leaders  of 
the  literary  and  debating  interests,  also  a  representative  of  Earl 
Hall,  made  addresses.  Refreshments  were  served  after  the  pro- 
gram, and  a  very  pleasant  half  hour  was  spent  in  a  sociable  way. 

A  mid-week  religious  meeting  has  been  held,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  sixty.  These  meetings  have  been  very  helpful  to 
the  students,  and  are  expected  to  be  held  each  week  of  the  year. 
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Two  Bible  classes  have  been  organized  and  are  now  in  running" 
order.  Plans  for  the  third  have  been  partly  completed.  Class 
A  is  in  the  Life  of  Christ;  Class  B  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 
Class  C  will  be  for  the  law  students ;  the  subject  is  not  yet 
chosen,  but  will  be  on  that  portion  of  the  Bible  which  will  most 
interest  law  students. 

Until  Earl  Hall  is  finished  the  two  rooms  in  University  Hall 
will  be  used  as  the  othce  of  the  Association  and  as  a  reading  and 
study  room  for  all  students. 

The  Gymnasium 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  : 

Sir : — An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  last  July  on  the 
subject  of  swimming  has  led  several  to  inquire  what  Columbia 
is  attempting  in  this  sort  of  teaching.  The  article  gave  a  true 
statement  of  the  case  in  saying  that  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  cannot  sustain  themselves  in  the  water,  but  we  may  also 
say  with  assurance  that  these  same  men  and  women,  could  they 
receive  proper  instruction,  would  in  most  instances  master  this 
accomplishment. 

No  pupil  in  our  experience  has  failed  to  learn  to  swim  after 
he  has  come  under  the  instruction  of  the  department.  Some- 
times it  has  required  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience.  The 
student,  perhaps,  has  been  markedly  lacking  in  coordination ; 
he  has  had  a  high  degree  of  nervousness  and  found  it  difficult  to 
gain  confidence  and  self-command.  Then  there  have  been  cases 
of  deformity  or  organic  lesion  which  precluded  any  exciting 
exercise  and  made  it  all  the  harder  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view. 

From  the  result  of  recent  tests  in  psychology  we  may  expect 
these  conditions  to  be  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and 
the  difficulty  in  learning  to  swim  will  be  found  correspondingly 
greater  in  the  female  pupil.  On  an  average,  eight  lessons  are 
sufficient  for  men  to  acquire  some  skill  in  handling  themselves  in 
the  water,  while  women  find  ten  lessons  necessary  to  become 
fair  swimmers. 

Swimming  is  one  of  the  required  exercises  of  the  freshman 
and  the  fii'st-year  Science  classes  at  Columbia.  On  a  canvass 
of  these  students  each  year  we  find  that  28^  of  the  College  men 
require  this  instruction,  while  the  smaller  portion,  26%,  of  the 
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Science  men  have  not  learned  to  swim.  I  attribute  this  disparity 
to  the  difference  of  ages,  for  the  Science  students  average  a  year 
and  a  half  older  than  those  in  the  College.  These  men  report 
in  squads  of  eight  until  they  have  learned  the  plain  breast  stroke 
and  swimming  upon  the  back.  This  instruction  occupies  the 
first  half  of  each  year  until  all  have  learned  to  swim  and  return 
to  their  gymnasium  work  on  the  main  floor.  The  necessary 
lessons  to  teach  the  men  in  squads  of  this  size  for  half  an  hour  a 
day  are  on  the  average  twelve,  and  in  only  one  instance  have 
these  lessons  numbered  twenty-four.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  learner  in  this  case  was  handicapped  by  deformity ;  yet 
his  perseverance  stood  him  in  good  stead,  for  he  succeeded  well 
enough  to  figure  in  saving  a  friend  from  drowning  last  summer. 

The  women  students  of  the  University  were  admitted  to  the 
gymnasium  last  winter  for  two  evenings  a  week,  and  seventy- 
nine  of  these  took  swimming  lessons.  Out  of  this  number, 
twenty-eight  completed  their  course,  and  the  others  hope  to  con- 
tinue their  lessons  this  winter.  The  pool  was  in  almost  constant 
use  during  the  brief  summer  session,  and  in  this  time  twenty-nine 
■VTomen  and  seven  men  succeeded  in  mastering  the  stroke,  out  of 
the  eighty-five  who  made  use  of  the  pool,  bringing  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  learned  to  swim  during  the  past  year  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three. 

In  addition  to  this  elementary  work  a  great  many  lessons  have 
been  given  other  students  in  advanced  swimming,  diving,  and 
life-saving  methods;  so  that  I  think  it  maybe  said,  inferring 
from  this  record,  that  the  swimming  pool  has  been  a  valuable 
factor  in  the  University  work  and  that  Columbia  is  doing  her 
share  in  making  her  students  familiar  with  the  art  of  swimming. 
Respectfully,  W.  L.  Savage 

The  Summer  Courses  in  Pure  and  Applied  Science  * 
Chemistry. — The    summer    school     in    industrial    chemistry, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Pellew,  was  given  as  usual  this 
year,  during  the  week  preceding  Commencement,  and  proved  to 
be  extremely  interesting. 

*The  instruction  described  under  this  head,  being  given  at  various 
points  more  or  less  distant  from  New  York,  must  be  understood  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  scientific  courses  offered  at  the  regular 
summer  session  of  the  University  on  Morningside  Heights. 
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On  Monday,  June  3rd,  the  students  assembled  in  the  morning 
at  the  Color  and  Paint  Factory  of  Messrs.  D.  F.  Tiemann  & 
Co.,  on  West  125th  St.,  where  Mr.  Tiemann  himself  conducted 
them  through  his  works  and  showed  them  the  methods  of  prep- 
aration of  mineral  pigments,  and  of  some  dyewood  lakes.  In 
the  afternoon  they  met  at  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company's 
works,  in  West  i6th  St.,  where  they  studied  the  earlier  processes 
of  coal-gas  manufacture,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr. 
Oscar  Boedelsen  ('84,  School  of  Mines),  now  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  company. 

On  Tuesday,  June  4th,  they  spent  the  morning  at  the  Colgate 
Soap  Works  in  Jersey  City,  where  Mr.  Austin  Colgate  very 
kindly  explained  the  various  processes  of  soap-making  to  them. 
Later,  the  party  went  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  spent  the  afternoon 
in  the  beautiful  new  paint  factory  of  Lewis  Berger  &  Co.  This 
visit  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  made  by  the  students 
of  the  School  of  Chemisty,  for  the  factory  is  very  modern  and 
up  to  date  in  its  equipment,  and  very  carefully  planned ;  while 
the  work  done,  the  manufacture  of  lake  pigments  from  various 
coal-tar  dye-stuffs,  is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  interesting  de- 
velopments of  modern  chemistry.  The  officers  of  the  company 
were  extremely  kind  in  showing  the  party  the  various  processes, 
both  in  the  works  and  in  the  large  and  well-equipped  laboratory 
attached  to  it. 

On  Wednesday,  June  5th,  an  all-day  trip  was  made  to  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.,  to  visit  the  Starch  and  Glucose  Works.  Entrance 
to  these  works  is,  as  a  rule,  strictly  prohibited,  but  through  the 
kindness  of  Gen.  Hiram  Duryea,  the  students  were  made  wel- 
come and  shown  all  the  processes,  not  only  of  making  starch, 
glucose,  and  grape  sugar,  but  also  of  working  up  the  various 
by-products. 

Thursday,  June  6th,  was  spent  in  Brooklyn.  In  the  morning 
the  party  visited  the  Bushwick  Glass  Works,  through  the  kindness 
of  Messrs.  Wm.  Bromfield  &  Co.,  and  saw  there  the  latest  and 
most  improved  methods  of  making  bottle  glass  and  glass  carboys 
in  large  quantities,  by  the  use  of  the  Siemens  tank  furnaces.  In 
the  afternoon  they  went  to  the  factory  of  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Kalb- 
fleisch,  where  they  studied  the  manufacture  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid  from  Sicily  sulphur,  and  also  of  nitric   acid,  sodium  sul- 
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phate  and  other  allied  chemicals.  This  visit  was  very  interesting 
because  the  works,  while  very  carefully  planned  and  managed, 
were  so  small  that  the  students  could  grasp  the  important  process 
of  making  oil  of  vitriol  without  much  difficulty. 

On  Friday,  June  7th,  the  party  met  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  were 
shown  through  the  Algonquin  Woolen  Mills,  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Winthrop  Cowdin.  This  gave  the  students  a  good  op- 
portunity to  view  the  preparation  of  raw  wool  and  shoddy,  the 
spinning,  weaving  and  dyeing  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  vari- 
ous processes  for  finishing  the  woven  product.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  at  the  Passaic  Print  Works,  where  the  superintendent 
and  chemist  both  took  the  party  over  the  mill,  and  showed  them 
the  various  methods  for  bleaching,  printing  and  finishing  calico 
goods. 

The  last  day,  June  8th,  was  spent  in  finishing  the  study  of 
illuminating  gas.  In  the  morning  the  students  visited  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company's  works  in  East  26th  Street,  and 
examined  the  methods  of  producing  water  gas,  and  later  in  the 
afternoon  they  went  to  the  neighboring  gas  works  in  East  14th 
Street,  and  saw  the  operation  of  the  mechanical  stokers  and 
mechanical  dischargers,  in  manufacturing  coal  gas  after  the 
most  modern  methods. 

This  ended  the  regular  work  of  the  summer;  but  a  more  in- 
formal close  was  given  it  in  the  form  of  a  reception  to  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  School  of  Chemistry,  which  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Professor  Chandler  that  evening  and  proved  extremely 
pleasant  to  every  one  concerned. 

The  summer  course,  as  usual,  was  attended  not  only  by  the 
regular  second  and  third  year  students  of  the  School  of  Chemistry, 
but  by  several  special  students,  who  seemed  greatly  to  appreciate 
the  opportunities  offered  to  enter  factories  and  study  processes 
usually  kept  strictly  private.  The  party  was  also  accompanied 
by  enough  officers  of  instruction  so  that  the  students  were  able  to 
profit  by  their  opportunities. 


Geodesy. — The  geodetic  summer  course  was  given  as  usual  at 
Osterville,  Mass.,  from  June  3d  to  July  13th.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  twenty  persons,  and  was  in  charge  of  Professor  Harold 
Jacoby,  assisted  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Kretz,  who  replaced  temporarily 
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Dr.  S.  Alfred  Mitchell,  absent  on  the  U.  S.  eclipse  expedition 
to  Sumatra.  The  additional  assistants  were  Messrs.  R.  E. 
Dougherty,  C.E.,  and  O.  L.  Brodie,  C.E.  With  the  help  of 
these  gentlemen  the  work  was  completed  satisfactorily  within 
the  usual  time  limits. 

The  new  base-measuring  arrangements  reported  upon  last  year 
have  been  modified  somewhat,  as  the  authorities  would  not  again 
permit  the  use  of  public  property  for  the  execution  of  our  base- 
measures.  A  new  place  for  this  work  was  therefore  selected, 
and  new  permanent  monuments  were  built.  The  present  site  is 
on  private  property,  and  can  probably  be  used  for  many 
years. 

The  professor  in  charge  of  this  course  ventured  a  year  ago  in 
the  Quarterly  to  "  direct  particular  attention  to  the  question 
of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  instruments."  Nothing 
having  been  done  in  the  matter,  he  desires  to  refer  again  to  his 
former  report.  Fortunately,  in  1901,  the  class  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  usual;  but  next  year  we  shall  have  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  school,  and  the  lack  of  instruments  will  be 
felt  more  than  ever.  This  practical  summer  work  is  really  one 
of  the  things  most  useful  to  the  civil  engineers  in  equipping 
them  for  their  future  career ;  even  the  students  themselves  attach 
great  value  to  it,  and  make  strenuous  efforts  to  learn  all  they  can 
during  the  six  weeks  at  their  disposal.  Those  among  them  who 
are  condemned  to  use  our  oldest  instruments,  that  have  been 
handled  by  successive  generations  of  students  for  twenty  years, 
rightly  make  complaint.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sum- 
mer course  in  geodesy,  important  as  it  is  to  undergraduate  engi- 
neers, should  be  equipped  with  instruments  of  the  latest  form, 
and  embodying  the  latest  improvements. 

The  school  this  year  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Professor 
Rees,  head  of  the  astronomical  department,  who  expressed  him- 
self very  favorably  as  to  facilities  and  arrangements  for  our  work 
at  Osterville. 


Geology. — The  geological  department  conducted  two  summer 
courses  during  the  vacation.  The  first,  in  the  Hudson  valley, 
was  divided  into  two  parts.  Immediately  on  the  close  of  exam- 
inations, Dr.  Julien  guided  a  party  over  the  Cortland  series  of 
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eruptive  rocks  just  south  of  Peekskill.  After  spending  three  or 
four  days  in  this  region,  the  party  proceeded  to  Rondout  and 
passed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Van  Ingen.  They  then  studied 
for  a  week  the  folded  rocks  along  the  Hudson  at  this  point  and 
in  the  valley  of  Esopus  Creek. 

The  second  course  was  given  in  connection  with  the  summer 
course  in  mining.  Dr.  Grabau  met  the  party  at  Marquette, 
Mich.,  the  second  week  in  July,  and  passed  about  ten  days  with 
them  in  the  study  of  the  Archean,  Algonkian  and  Cambrian 
strata  in  that  vicinity.  The  class  then  dispersed  to  their  homes. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  summer  session,  Dr.  Grabau, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Shimer,  newly  elected  assistant  in  palaeon- 
tology, began  field  work  in  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Michigan  Geological  Survey.  They 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  vacation  in  this  work  and  in  addi- 
tional observations  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  and  the 
neighboring  portions  of  Ontario. 


Afetallurgy. — The  vacation  courses  in  practical  metallurgy 
are  intended  primarily  for  students  enrolled  under  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science,  who  are  candidates  for  degrees  in  metal- 
lurgical mining  and  mechanical  engineering;  the  attendance 
upon  them  is  practically  confined  to  such  students.  The  aim  of 
the  regular  lecture  courses  is  to  supply  the  fundamental  theories 
and  principles  of  metallurgy ;  the  laboratory  courses  permit  the 
students  to  demonstrate  to  their  own  satisfaction  at  least  a  part 
of  these  theories  and  principles,  while  the  summer  school  shows 
their  successful  application  to  commercial  work — a  point  in  the 
education  of  men  for  technical  positions  whose  importance  needs 
no  emphasis  at  Columbia. 

The  summer  work  is  done  by  two  sections,  which  take  up 
the  study  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metallurgy  respectively ; 
mechanical  engineers  are  required  to  attend  the  former,  min- 
ing engineers  the  latter,  and  metallurgical  engineers  both  sec- 
tions. 

In  the  session  of  1901  this  distinction  was  not  so  sharply  drawn 
as  usual,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  schedule : 
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Date 

Subject 

Works  of 

I,ocation 

Taken  by 

May  29 

"      30 
Jnne   3 

Copper,  Lead, 
Gold  and 
Silver. 

Iron  and  Steel. 

American 
Smelting  and 

Refining  Co. 

i( 

Penn.  Steel  Co. 
((            <• 

Perth  Amboy, 
N.J. 

Steelton,  Pa. 

Section  2 
Sees.  I  and  2 

4 
"      5 
"     6 

"     7 

<( 
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"      8 
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Zinc  and  Spie- 
gel ei  sen. 

Lead,  Gold  and 
Silver. 

New  Jersey 
Zinc  Co. 

Balbacli  Smelt- 
ing and  Re- 
fining Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Section  2 

Attendance:  metallurgists,  3;  mining  engineers,  20;  me- 
chanical engineers,  14. 

The  work  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Bentley,  of  the  de- 
partment of  metallurgy,  assisted  by  Messrs.  E.  J.  Hall  and  J. 
A.  Meehan,  The  department  desires  to  acknowledge  the  uni- 
form courtesy  shown  to  its  officers  and  students  by  those  in  au- 
thority at  the  plants  studied,  which  has  made  possible  to  our 
undergraduates  this  view  of  the  practical  side  of  metallurgy. 


Mining. — The  usual  summer  class  in  mining  was  held  this 
year  in  the  iron  and  copper  districts  of  the  northern  peninsula 
of  Michigan.  During  the  first  part  of  the  session,  lasting 
about  four  weeks,  headquarters  were  established  at  Ishpeming, 
one  of  the  important  centers  of  the  Marquette  iron  range.  Here 
the  students  began  their  work  by  studying  in  detail  the  plant 
and  methods  of  mining  at  the  interesting  soft  and  hard  ore 
mines  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Angeline  Iron  Company. 
Mine  surveys,  each  lasting  one  week,  were  made  also  by  the 
several  squads  of  students.  The  class  afterward  went  under- 
ground at  the  Barnum  mine,  and  visited  the  surface  plants  of  the 
Salisbury  and  Cleveland  Lake  mines,  of  the  Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron  Company. 

The  last  week  of  the  session  was  spent  in  he  copper  region 
on  Keeweenaw  peninsula.  Here  the  students  had  the  privilege 
of  going  underground  in  the   Quincy  and  Atlantic  mines,  the 
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former  being  5,600,  and  the  latter  about  2,700  feet  deep.  They 
also  visited  the  great  surface  plants  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
and  Tamarack  mines,  the  Quincy  and  Calumet  and  Hecla  con- 
centrating mills,  and  the  Dollar  Bay  smelting  and  copper  wire- 
drawing works. 

Fifteen  students  attended  the  summer  class,  which  was  in 
charge  of  Adjunct  Professor  Peele,  assisted  by  Messrs.  C.  K. 
Hitchcock,  Jr.,  and  A.  L.  Queneau.  Several  other  members 
of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  who  had  had  pi-eviously  some 
experience  in  practical  mining,  made  independent  trips  during 
the  summer  vacation. 


Surveying. — Eleven  years  ago  the  summer  school  of  sui*vey- 
ing  was  located  at  Camp  Columbia,  near  Morris,  Litchfield  Co., 
Conn.  Each  succeeding  year  has  witnessed  the  return  to  this 
camp  of  the  students  who  are  registered  in  the  courses  of  min- 
ing and  civil  engineering,  to  learn  the  theory  and  best  methods 
of  surveying  in  that  most  practical  way — the  actual  performance 
of  surveys  in  the  field. 

All  graduates  and  friends  of  the  University  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  attendance  during  the  past  year  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  school.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  students 
were  present  during  the  session.  Of  this  total,  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  students  were  in  camp  simultaneously  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  Fifty-three  regulation  wall  tents  furnished 
rooms  for  the  students.  Meals  were  served  in  the  large  dining- 
room  in  the  headquarters  building,  in  which  were  also  situated 
the  rooms  and  offices  of  the  instructors,  the  instrument  room, 
the  store  room  and  the  kitchen.  The  large  instrumental  equip- 
ment, owned  by  the  University,  was  not  equal  to  the  demand 
upon  it.  Some  new  articles  were  purchased,  but  extensive  addi- 
tions remain  to  be  made  before  another  year.  The  seating 
capacity  of  the  dining-room  was  reached.  The  accommodations 
at  the  wash-house  and  shower  baths  were  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet  the  constant  requirements  of  so  many  men.  The  season 
itself  was  unusually  wet.  This  fact  was  a  source  of  both  grati- 
fication and  regret.  Damp  weather  does,  to  a  certain  small  de- 
gree, interfere  with  the  regular  field  practice,  although  it  takes 
something  more  than  a  cloud  to  drive  the  men  in  from  their 
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work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  at  Camp  Columbia  has,  in  previous  years, 
given  great  anxiety,  that  too  when  the  demands  upon  it  were 
less  than  they  were  this  summer.  It  must  be  added  that  this 
anxiety  was  in  no  sense  due  to  the  quality,  only  to  the  quantity 
of  the  supply.  This  question  and  others  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  school  may,  in  view  of  the  probable  still 
greater  increase  in  attendance,  require  a  change  in  its  location 
in  the  near  future. 

The  table  below,  which  shows  the  registration  for  the  past 
four  years,  will  enable  one  better  to  understand  how  large  the 
increase  has  been.  The  last  column  is  given  to  indicate  the 
probable  attendance  next  summer.  The  estimate  is  conservative 
and  is  based  upon  the  present  registration  in  the  courses  of  min- 
ing and  civil  engineering.  Besides  these  regular  students  we 
always  receive  applications  from  men,  not  registered  at  Colum- 
bia, for  entrance  to  these  classes.  Not  a  few  have  come  from 
men  holding  responsible  positions  in  the  faculties  of  small  col- 
leges who  wish  to  add  a  course  in  surveying  to  the  present  list 
of  subjects  offered  by  them  in  their  institutions. 


Year 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Attendan  ce , 

59 

96 
63 

56 

125 
112 

207 
251 

Increase  per  cent,  over  1898 

By  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  the  real  character 
of  the  instruction  given  and  of  the  work  done  at  the  summer 
course  is  probably  not  understood.  The  space  here  available  is 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  an  explanation.  It  could  only  be  of  the 
most  general  character  and  would,  therefore,  lose  its  greatest 
significance.  Those  specially  interested  will  find  detailed  infor- 
mation in  the  circular  of  the  School,  which  may  be  had  at  the 
office  of  the  secretary,  or  by  direct  application  to  Professor 
Lovell.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  the  policy  to  leave  no  uncer- 
tainty in  the  minds  of  the  young  men,  who  are  required,  in  par- 
ties of  two  or  three  each,  satisfactorily  to  complete  each  of  the 
various  surveys  before  they  are  recommended  for  graduation 
from  the  University.  Approximately  fourteen  weeks'  time,  ex- 
tending over  parts  of  two  or  three  summers,  is  sufficient  for  the 
completion  of  the  entire  work  done  at  the  Summer  School  of 
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Surveying.  The  method  of  organization  and  instruction  fur- 
nishes an  incentive  for  earnest  work  by  each  student.  The  suc- 
cesses which  mark  the  efforts  of  our  young  graduates,  in  both 
field  and  office,  are  additional  incentives  for  each  to  make  the 
most  of  his  time.  That  they  have  a  true  appreciation  of  their 
opportunities  is  best  shown  by  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which 
they  take  up  the  work. 

The  summer  of  1901  witnessed  an  unusual  manifestation  of 
loyalty  to  the  School  and  to  the  interests  of  the  University.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  men  living  together  day  and  night  for  six 
weeks  came  to  know  each  other  thoroughly.  Their  sympathies 
and  common  interests  were  aroused.  True  college  spirit  among 
them  grew  strong.  Perfect  cooperation  and  good-will  to  all,  on 
the  part  of  every  one  in  camp,  made  the  summer  pass  pleasantly 
alike  to  instructors  and  students.  All  those  who  return  next  year 
with  the  good  of  the  School  at  heart  will  hope  to  see  this  spirit 
remanifest  itself  and  become  an  established  part  of  the  life  of 
the  camp. 

Mr.  A.  Black,  instructor  in  civil  engineering,  and  Mr.  M.  S. 
Falk,  tutor  in  civil  engineering,  had  direct  oversight  of  the  in- 
struction and  field  work  of  courses  16  and  15  respectively.  To 
them  and  to  the  able  assistance  of  Messrs.  R.  E.  Dougherty,  O. 
L.  Brodie,  A.  J.  Roell  and  M.  Zipser,  all  graduates  in  civil  en- 
gineering at  Columbia,  is  due,  in  very  large  degree,  the  success 
which  characterized  the  work.  The  general  supervision  and 
management  of  the  School  was  in  charge  of  Professor  Earl  B. 
Lovell. 

Schools  of  Applied  Science 

School  of  Architecture. — The  School  opens  the  twenty-first 
year  of  its  existence  with  a  larger  enrollment  of  new  students 
than  has  been  recorded  before  since  the  present  curriculum  and 
standards  of  the  School  went  into  effect.  Twenty-eight  are  reg- 
istered in  the  first-year  class,  a  number  of  whom  are  taking  sec- 
ond-year studies  in  part,  and  there  are  five  new  special  students. 
There  are  also  two  College  students  taking  studies  in  the  first-year 
class;  a  total  of  thirty-five  new  names.  Last  year  there  were 
eighteen  new  students  in  the  regular  course  and  five  special  stu- 
dents. The  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  new  students  who  are 
candidates  for  a  degree  is  thus  sixty  per  cent. 
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More  important  than  this  numerical  gain  is  the  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  graduate  students  and  of  college  undergraduates, 
coming  witli  the  experience  of  from  two  to  four  years  of  aca- 
demic studies  before  entering  upon  their  professional  course  in 
architecture.  Nine  of  the  twenty-eight  names  on  the  first-year 
roll  are  of  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  Lake  Forest  universities  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  To  these  may  be  added  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Univer- 
sity, represented  by  one  undergraduate.  This  accession  of  uni- 
versity men,  most  of  whom  are  taking  advanced  work  in  place 
of  elementary  studies  already  covered  in  the  University  before 
coming  here,  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  School.  It  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  course  in  architecture  is  in  its  general  character  in 
reality  a  graduate  course,  and  helps  to  maintain  those  high  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  and  liberal  culture  which  the  School  is  en- 
deavoring to  establish. 

There  have  also  been  admitted  as  regular  students  to  advanced 
standing  two  of  last  year's  special  students.  These  and  like 
cases  occurring  almost  every  year,  justify  fully  the  position 
taken  by  the  trustees  and  faculty  with  reference  to  special  stu- 
dents in  architecture.  Only  men  of  several  years'  experience  as 
draughtsmen  in  offices  are  now  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  spe- 
cial study  in  purely  elective  courses;  and  these,  coming  to  us 
with  superior  qualifications  on  the  professional  side,  are  encour- 
aged to  make  up  any  deficiencies  in  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion that  may  stand  against  them  and  to  pass  all  the  examina- 
tions requisite  for  enrollment  in  advanced  standing.  Some  of 
the  best  men  who  have  graduated  from  this  School  have  entered 
the  regular  course  in  this  way.  One  of  the  two  so  admitted  this 
year  is  a  graduate  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans.  The 
increasing  range  of  the  territory  from  which  the  School  draws 
its  students  is  noticeable. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  university  course  in  ad- 
vanced design  (Architecture  21),  authorized  by  the  trustees  and 
faculty  last  spring,  has  been  put  into  successful  operation.  This 
course  has  hitherto  been  identical  with  the  fourth-year  courses  in 
design  and  history,  but  is  now  of  a  strictly  graduate  character, 
consisting  of  four  problems  in  advanced  architectural  design 
occupying  each  two    months    and  accompanied  by  a    certain 
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amount  of  original  research,  the  problems  being  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  in  importance  and  difficulty  to  those  given  out  in 
the  first  class  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  but  distinctly  Amer- 
ican in  character.  It  is  intended  that  this  course  shall  afford  to 
graduates  and  draughtsmen  of  mature  experience,  who  are  un- 
able to  devote  three  to  five  years  of  their  life  to  study  in  the 
Paris  school,  as  near  an  equivalent  for  the  foreign  discipline  as 
it  is  possible  to  furnish  in  this  country.  It  is  not  w^ithout  sig- 
nificance that  the  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, Mr.  R.  S.  Peabody,  in  his  address  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  the  Institute  in  Buffalo,  earnestly  recommended  the 
establishment  of  scholarships  for  precisely  such  advanced  study 
in  the  American  schools  of  architecture,  the  recommendation 
being  made  without  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  School  had 
aleady  taken  steps  toward  meeting  this  need. 

Professor  Hamlin  is  to  deliver  the  Trowbridge  course  of  lec- 
tures on  art  at  Yale  University  in  November  and  December. 


Department  of  Aletallurgy. — The  efficiency  of  the  depart- 
ment has  been  increased  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  tutor  in 
metallurgy  in  place  of  that  of  assistant  in  metallurgy,  and  Mr. 
A.  L.  J.  Queneau  has  been  appointed  to  the  position. 

At  the  biennial  congress  of  the  International  Association  for 
Testing  Materials  and  Construction,  which  was  held  at  Buda- 
pest in  September,  Professor  Howe  was  elected  "  President 
d'  Honneur  "  of  the  congress,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  princi- 
pal section,  that  of  metals. 

The  following  theses  have  lately  been  published  by  students  in 
the  department:  "  The  temperature  limits  for  the  separation  of 
graphite  from  martensite  in  pure  cast  iron,"  by  H.  P.  Tiemann, 
and  "  The  micro-sti'ucture  and  physical  properties  of  cast-iron 
as  affected  by  heat  treatment,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of 
malleable  cast-iron,"  by  A.  T.  Child  and  W.  P.  Heineken. 

School  of  Political  Science 
The  literary  output  of  the  faculty  this  autumn  has  been  some- 
what noteworthy.     In  addition  to  contributions  to  periodicals,  it 
includes  the  following  volumes :    Two  by  Professor  Burgess  on 
"The  Civil  War  and  the  Constitution";    one  by  Professor  Gid- 
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dings,  entitled  "  Inductive  Sociology";  one  by  Prof  essor  Clark 
on  "The  Control  of  Trusts,"  and  one  by  Professor  Sloane  on 
"  The  French  Revolution  and  Religious  Reform." 

Professor  Clark  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Arbitration  Association  at  Lake  Mohonk,  in  May,  and  in 
September  delivered  an  address  before  the  Association  of  Unita- 
rian Churches. 

Professor  Robinson  delivered  an  address  at  Syracuse,  Novem- 
ber 29th,  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  on  "The  Elective 
System  and  a  Liberal  Education  Historically  Considered." 

Of  the  sad  and  untimely  death  of  Professor  Maj^o-Smith  fitting 
words  are  spoken  elsewhere.  Plis  course  on  historical  and  prac- 
tical political  theories  is  being  given  by  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould, 
formerly  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Chicago. 

Professor  Seligman  w^as  chairman  of  the  program  committee 
at  the  National  Tax  Conference,  held  at  Buffalo,  May  23-5  ; 
he  read  a  paper  on  tax  reform  in  the  United  States,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  taxation  of  personal  property,  and  drafted  the 
resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  the  conference. 

Professor  Moore  conducted  courses  on  international  law  in  the 
Naval  War  College,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  during  the  past  summer. 
His  lectures  are  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Navy  Department. 

A  volume  called  "  The  History  of  Political  Theories,  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  by  Professor  Dunning,  is  announced  for  early 
publication  by  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Department  of  History. — An  event  of  prime  importance  in 
the  history  of  this  department  is  the  fitting  up  of  a  reading  room 
— 323  University  Hall — containing  a  specially  chosen  collection 
of  working  books  for  students  in  history.  More  extended  com- 
ment on  this  enterprise  may  be  expected  hereafter. 

School  of  Philosophy 
Department  of  English. — The  registrar's  report  for  1900-01 
shows  that  the  total  registration  for  last  year  in  courses  in  English 
(exclusive  of  Teachers  College)  was  1,131.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents taking  one  or  more  courses  in  English  was  569.  There 
were  73  graduate  students  pursuing  courses  in  English,  of  whom 
36  took  English  as  their  major  subject.     The  department  is  now 
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the  largest  in  the  University,  with  the  exception  of  certain  de- 
partments in  the  professional  schools.  The  total  registration  for 
this  year  will  show  a  considerable  advance  over  that  for  1900—01. 

Professor  Matthews  was  one  of  the  eight  American  authors 
who  were  honored  by  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
at  the  Yale  bi-centenary  celebration.  He  is  giving  this  year,  for 
the  first  time  in  Columbia  College,  a  course  on  the  development 
of  the  English  drama.  His  volume  of  linguistic  papers,  "  Parts 
of  Speech  :  Essays  on  English,"  was  published  early  in  September 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Professor  Trent  addressed  the  Monday  Night  Club  of  Prince- 
ton University,  November  Sth,  on  "  The  Aims  and  Methods  of 
Literary  Study."  He  is  giving  three  new  courses  this  year — two 
in  the  School  of  Philosophy  on  English  literature  between  1660 
and  17451  and  between  1798  and  1850,  and  one  in  Barnard 
College  on  Beowulf.  He  has  just  published,  through  the  Brad- 
ley-Garrettson  Co.,  a  volume  entitled  "Progress  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  being  Vol.  5  in  Linscott's 
"Nineteenth  Century  Series." 


Department  of  Germanic  Languages. — The  total  registra- 
tion in  this  department  on  November  ist  was  543 — as  against  432 
at  the  close  of  last  year.  This  remarkable  increase,  the  distribu- 
tion of  which  will  be  given  later,  has  imposed  unusual  burdens 
on  the  teaching  staff,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  is  con- 
cerned with  undergraduate  instruction. 

For  some  time  past  the  department  has  felt  increasingly  the 
need  of  a  special  library  and  reading  room — a  need  w^hich  the 
general  library,  owing  to  the  location  of  books  in  different  rooms 
and  the  necessary  formalities  connected  with  the  sei-vice  of  a  large 
library,  does  not  meet  in  a  perfectly  convenient  way.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  small  collection  of  reference-books  and  such  other 
works  as  are  in  constant  requisition  by  the  German  scholar.  The 
attention  of  friends  of  the  department  has  lately  been  called  to 
this  subject  by  Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter,  and  the  responses  are 
such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  want  will  be  supplied  at 
no  distant  date. 

A  course  of  public  lectures  in  the  German  language  will  be 
given  as  usual  during  the  winter.     Several  well-known  speakers 
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who  have  favored  us  in  former  years  will  appear  again  on  this 
year's  program,  which  is  varied  and  interesting.  We  count  it  a 
particularly  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  coui'se 
will  be  opened  on  January  15  by  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  who 
will  speak  of  his  early  reminiscences  of  the  fatherland. 

Professor  Thomas  is  just  publishing,  with  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
"  The  Life  and  Works  of  Schiller  " — a  sightly  volume  of  480 
pages,  with  a  few  illustrations  in  photogravure.  The  same  pub- 
lishers have  also  just  issued  a  "  German  Reader  and  Theme- 
book,"  which  is  the  joint  work  of  Professor  Thomas  and  Mr. 
Herv^ey. 

Philosophy  and  Education. — The  designation  of  Professor 
Butler  to  serve  as  acting  president  of  the  University  and  the 
absence  of  Professor  Hyslop  on  leave  have  required  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  courses  offered  in  philosophy  and  educa- 
tion during  the  present  half-year. 

The  lecture  work  in  Philosophy  i  and  Education  3  is  now 
given  by  Dr.  John  Angus  MacVannel,  instructor  in  psychology 
and  education,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  Dr.  MacVannel  was 
for  a  number  of  years  an  officer  of  the  University,  and  has,  at 
the  summer  sessions  of  1900  and  1901,  given  Philosophy  i  and 
Education  2  with  great  acceptance. 

Dr.  Adam  Leroy  Jones  is  acting  head  of  the  department  of 
philosophy,  with  the  title  of  Lecturer  in  Philosophy,  and  has 
personal  charge  of  the  courses  in  ethics,  aesthetics  and  meta- 
physics, together  with  the  direction  of  the  seminar. 

Philosophy  3  (German  Philosophy),  in  which  there  is  an  im- 
usually  large  enrollment  this  year,  is  being  given  by  the  new 
assistant  in  philosophy,  Dr.  Wilmon  Henry  Sheldon,  formerly 
teaching  fellow  of  philosophy  in  Harvard  University. 

The  long  years  of  study  which  Professor  Hyslop  has  given  to 
the  study  of  abnormal  and  extraordinary  psychical  phenomena 
have  borne  fruit  in  the  publication,  in  October,  as  Part  41,  Vol. 
16,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  of 
his  report,  entitled  "  Record  of  Observations  of  Certain  Trance 
Phenomena."  This  elaborate  volume  of  nearly  700  pages  covers 
every  possible  phase  of  the  phenomena  developed  in  connection 
with  Mrs.  Piper,  the  medium  who  has  been  for  some  time  past 
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under  the  control  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop's  volume  breaks  entirely  new  ground,  and  will 
undoubtedly  attract  wide  attention. 


Psychology  and  Anthropology. — A  Psychological  Journal 
Club,  with  about  twenty  members,  has  been  organized  by  junior 
officers  and  graduate  students  of  the  University.  The  club  meets 
fortnightly  on  Wednesday  afternoons  to  hear  and  discuss  reports 
on  the  contents  of  leading  journals,  and  there  will  be  in  addition 
a  series  of  monthly  evening  meetings  of  a  more  informal  char- 
acter. The  cooperative  preparation  of  a  card  catalogue,  which 
shall  be  a  select  subject  index  of  psychological  literature,  is  also 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  club. 

Dr.  Alfred  L.  Kroeber,  who  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  here 
at  the  end  of  last  year  in  anthropology,  has  been  appointed  in- 
structor in  the  University  of  California,  and  is  engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  ethnological  researches  on  the  Hoopa  Reservation.  Mr. 
William  Jones,  fellow  in  anthropology,  has  been  carrying  on 
ethnological  and  linguistic  work  among  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians  in  Iowa  and  Oklahoma  Territory.  Mr.  H.  H.  St.  Clair 
has  been  engaged  in  researches  among  the  Shoshone  tribes  of 
Wyoming  and  Oregon.  Both  these  gentlemen  have  brought 
home  valuable  information  on  the  customs  and  languages  of  the 
Indians  among  whom  they  have  worked. 


Depart?nent  of  Romance  Languages. — The  public  French 
lectures  were  resumed  on  Thursday,  November  7th,  the  lecturer 
being  Professor  Jacques  Hadamard,  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
who  chose  for  his  subject  the  career  of  the  scientific  infant 
prodigy,  Evariste  Galois,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
in  1832. 

The  visit  of  Professor  Hadamard  to  this  country  was  made  on 
the  occasion  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Yale  University,  at  the  celebration  of  which  he  represented 
the  University  of  Paris  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

Other  distinguished  Frenchmen  are  expected  to  address  audi- 
ences during  the  present  college  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Romance  department,  especially  Professor  Leopold  Mabilleau, 
of  the  College   de  France,  and  M.  Hugues  Le  Roux,  who   is 
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the  Hyde  lecturer  invited  by  the  Cercle  Fran9ais  of  Harvard 
University. 

The  result  of  the  last  war  has  been  to  make  Spaniards  better 
acquainted  with  the  United  States  than  was  the  case  even  after 
the  Columbian  celebrations  of  1892-93.  If  they  have  learned  to 
understand  at  their  cost  what  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  can  do,  it  is  just  to  say  that  the  more  liberal  of  the  Span- 
iards see  in  this  country  something  more  than  its  fighting  strength, 
and  they  are  anxious  to  learn  more  of  its  internal  constitution  and 
administration. 

With  that  object  in  view,  the  editor  of  El  Diluvio^  a  lib- 
eral daily  published  in  Barcelona,  asked  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Fitz- 
Gerald,  of  this  department,  who  is  now  in  Spain,  an  article  on 
Columbia  University.  The  article,  a  sketch  of  about  two  pages, 
was  published  on  the  19th  of  last  September.  To  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  what  an  American  university  is,  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  educational  system  from  the  primary  school  to  the  col- 
lege is  first  given.  A  brief  account  of  the  history  of  Columbia 
since  its  foundation  till  the  present  time  leads  to  a  review  of  the 
different  schools  composing  the  University  of  to-day,  together 
with  details  of  the  facilities  offered  to  students  by  the  library, 
museums,  scholarships,  etc.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the 
number  of  courses  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  follows,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  division  of  the  different  faculties.  The 
article  closes  with  a  list  of  the  courses  on  Spanish  language  and 
literature  given  in  the  departments  of  Romance  languages  and 
comparative  literature,  as  being  likely  to  prove  of  especial  inter- 
est to  Spanish  readers.  A  note  of  thanks  from  the  editor  of  El 
Diluvio  expresses  the  wish  that  this  description  of  Columbia 
may  prove  "a  brilliant  example  and  a  stimulus  to  raise  in  our 
country  the  level  of  education,  which  is  the  cause  of  progress  ia 
all  prosperous  countries." 

School  of  Pure  Science 
Department  of  Botany. — The  botanical  exploration  of  the 
West  Indies  by  the  combination  of  the  forces  of  the  department 
and  the  Botanical  Garden  has  commenced  in  earnest.  Professor 
Underwood  spent  the  months  of  June  and  July  in  Porto  Rico  in 
company  with  a  party  of  three  botanists  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  western  two-thirds  of  the  island  was  transversed  and  over  a 
thousand  plants  were  collected.  Besides  herbarium  material  illus- 
trating the  distribution  of  the  flora,  a  considerable  number  of  living 
plants,  especially  cacti,  were  brought  back  for  cultivation  in  the 
conservatories,  together  with  a  large  number  of  seeds.  Dr.  N. 
L.  Britton,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Cowell  of  the  Buffalo 
botanical  garden,  spent  six  weeks  in  the  island  of  St.  Kitts,  re- 
turning to  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  October.  He  also 
made  extensive  collections  including  a  very  large  number  of  liv- 
ing plants.  The  exploration  of  other  of  the  West  India  islands 
will  be  pushed  during  the  coming  year. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Curtis  has  secured  a  large  series  of  illustrations  of 
typical  plants  for  exhibition  and  instructional  purposes,  which 
he  is  mounting  for  exhibition  in  the  large  laboratory  in  Scher- 
merhorn  hall.  He  has  also  secured  a  considerable  series  of 
large  photographs,  illustrating  particularly  plant  ecology,  which 
will  be  mounted  for  the  halls. 

Three  of  the  botanical  staff  were  in  Europe  during  the  sum- 
mer :  Professor  Lloyd  in  Bonn,  afterward  attending  the  congress 
in  Geneva,  Dr.  Richards  in  Norway,  and  Miss  Dunn  in  France 
and  the  Channel  Islands. 

Dr.  Howe  has  resigned  his  position  as  assistant  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  Botanical  Garden.  He  made  extensive  collec- 
tions particularly  of  the  algae  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland 
during  the  summer.  His  successor  at  Columbia  is  Dr.  Alexan- 
der P.  Anderson,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  afterwards  received  his  doctor's  degree  at  Munich. 
Dr.  Anderson  has  been  connected  with  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota as  an  instructor  but  comes  to  us  from  South  Carolina,  where 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  botanical  department  in  Clemson  Col- 
lege. He  will  carry  on  researches  in  plant  physiology  at  the  Gar- 
den in  addition  to  his  duties  as  assistant  at  the  University. 

Two  new  courses  are  added  to  the  botanical  research  series, 
one  bearing  on  plant  pathology  by  Professor  Earle,  who  resigns 
the  chair  of  biology  and  horticulture  in  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  to  accept  a  position  at  the  Botanical  Garden ;  the  sec- 
ond course  is  given  by  Dr.  Arthur  Hollick,  whose  work  in  palteo- 
botany  is  now  carried  on  at  the  Garden. 

The  botanical  interests  of  New  York  were  represented  at  the 
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Denver  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  by  Professor  Underwood 
and  Dr.  MacDougal ;  the  latter  was  at  that  time  on  his  return 
from  two  months'  exploration  in  northern  Montana,  while  the 
former  spent  the  month  of  September  in  the  mountains  of  Colo- 
rado, securing  considerable  material  for  the  flora  of  Colorado  in 
course  of  preparation  at  the  Garden. 


Department  of  Geology. — Professor  Kemp  passed  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  and  a  portion  of  July  in  field  work 
in  that  part  of  the  Adirondacks  which  lies  between  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Lake  George.  The  work  was  done  for  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  Professor  Kemp  was  accom.panied  by  Mr. 
D.  W.  Johnson,  university  scholar  in  geology. 

Mr.  George  I.  Finlay,  assistant  in  geology,  was  a  member  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  party  under  Mr.  Bailey  Willis, 
which  passed  the  entire  vacation  in  the  mountains  along  the 
national  boundary  between  Montana  and  Idaho  and  the  neigh- 
boring parts  of  British  Columbia. 

Dr.  Julien  has  completed  during  the  summer  several  geolog- 
ical papers  which  he  has  had  in  hand  for  some  time  past. 


Department  of  Mathetnatics. — The  library  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society,  consisting  at  present  of  some  five  hundred 
volumes,  chiefly  of  mathematical  journals,  has  been  deposited  in 
the  Columbia  University  Library,  where  it  is  to  be  kept  as  a  sepa- 
rate collection.  This  collection  will  aim  to  become  as  complete  as 
possible  in  itself,  duplicating  as  far  as  may  be  the  general  univer- 
sity library.  The  title  to  the  books  remains  in  the  Society,  which 
will  augment  the  collection  by  the  deposit  of  all  works  or  journals 
which  may  be  received  by  gift  or  by  exchange  for  the  two  jour- 
nals, the  Transactions  and  the  Bulletin^  published  by  the  So- 
ciety. The  University  has  generously  undertaken  to  bind,  cata- 
logue and  take  care  of  the  books  now  on  hand  and  all  future 
additions  and  to  make  them  accessible  to  the  members  of  the 
Society.  Arrangements  will  be  made  by  which  the  books  may 
be  sent  to  members  living  at  a  distance  who  may  wish  to  consult 
them. 

The  American  Mathematical  Society,  to  which  such  liberal 
consideration  has  been  accorded  by  the  Universit}'  on  this  and 
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many  other  occasions,  is,  in  fact,  no  stranger  to  the  scientific  hos- 
pitality of  Cohimbia.  The  Society  was  founded  here  in  1888 
as  the  New  York  Mathematical  Society,  Professor  Van  Amringe 
being  its  first  president  and  Professor  Fiske  its  first  secretary. 
The  regular  meetings  were  held  at  Columbia,  and  this  practice 
was  continued  when  the  Society  assumed  its  present  national 
character  and  name,  in  1894.  The  bi-monthly  meetings  bring 
to  New  York  representative  mathematicians  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  contribute  a  fair  proportion  to  the  cosmopolitan 
scientific  atmosphere  which  a  great  university  is  proud  to  foster. 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Society  has  its  main  office  here.  Professor 
Cole  being  its  chief  editor,  as  well  as  secretary  of  the  Societ}'. 
The  1  ransactions^  which  is,  in  part,  supported  by  subventions 
from  a  group  of  ten  American  universities,  including  Columbia, 
is  edited  by  a  committee,  of  which  Professor  Fiske  is  a  member. 
Dr.  Edward  Kasner,  of  Barnard  College,  is  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Society. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  and 
the  American  Physical  Society,  held  at  Columbia  University  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  26th,  Dr.  Jacques  Hadamard,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Faculty  des  Sciences,  and  official  delegate  from 
the  University  of  Paris  to  the  Yale  bi-centennial  celebration, 
presented  a  paper  entitled  "  On  the  Theory  of  Elastic  Plates." 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  David  Eugene  Smith  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  Teachers  College  strengthens  the  mathematical 
work  of  the  University.  Professor  Smith  is  an  authority  on  the 
history  of  mathematics  and  on  methods  of  teaching  mathematics. 
An  account  of  Professor  Smith's  academic  services  and  publica- 
tions appeared  in  the  Quarterly  for  June,  1901,  page  300. 
During  the  present  year  Professor  Smith  offers,  besides,  profes- 
sional courses  for  teachers,  a  two-hour  course  entitled  "The 
History  of  Mathematics,"  open  to  students  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  usual  college  mathematics. 

Dr.  George  Herbert  Ling,  recently  an  instructor  in  mathemat- 
ics at  Wesleyan  University,  has  been  appointed  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics at  Columbia.  Dr.  Ling  was  graduated  in  1893  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  He  thereupon 
came  to  Columbia  as  a  university  fellow,  obtaining  the  degree 
of  A.M.  in  1S94  and  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1S96. 
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The  mathematical  department  of  Barnard  College  has  been 
increased  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  William  Findlay  as  tutor. 
Dr.  Findlay  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1896  from 
McMaster  University,  Toronto,  where  he  subsequently  held  for 
two  years  a  fellowship  in  mathematics.  The  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  1 901,  the  subject  of  his  doctor's  thesis  being  "  The  Sylow 
Subgroups  of  the  Symmetric  Group  in  k  Letters." 

Among  the  recipients  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at 
the  Columbia  University  Commencement  in  June,  1901,  was 
Miss  Grace  Andrews,  assistant  in  mathematics  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege. The  title  of  Dr.  Andrews's  dissertation  was  "  The  Primi- 
tive Double  Minimal  Surface  of  the  Seventh  Class  and  Its 
Conjugate."  Miss  Andrews  is  the  second  woman  to  receive  a 
doctorate  in  mathematics  from  Columbia  University. 


Department  of  Zoology. — The  Columbia  Biological  Series, 
begun  in  1894  with  the  publication  of  Professor  Osborn's  work 
on  the  history  of  the  evolution  theory,  has  met  with  a  success 
which  justifies  the  hope  that  it  has  now  established  itself  as  a  stand- 
ard and  progressive  series  which  may  be  indefinitely  continued. 
The  books  of  the  series  deal  with  current  biological  problems 
with  sufficient  fulness  of  detail  to  be  of  use  to  special  students  of 
zoology,  yet  endeavor  to  keep  sufficiently  in  touch  with  broader 
questions  to  appeal  to  more  general  readers.  The  sixth  volume, 
on  the  simplest  animals,  or  protozoa,  by  Dr.  G.  N.  Calkins,  was 
issued  Oct.  i ,  and  has  been  very  favorably  received.  The  seventh 
volume,  now  in  press,  is  on  "  Regeneration  and  Experimental 
Embryology,"  and  is  the  work  of  Professor  T.  H.  Morgan, 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  who  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  of 
experimental  morphology.  It  is  hoped  that  an  eighth  volume 
will  be  issued  during  the  coming  year,  and  a  ninth  volume  is  in 
preparation. 

The  current  year  has  opened  with  every  promise  of  success  in 
respect  both  to  number  of  students  and  quality  of  work,  the 
increase  in  number  being  most  marked  in  the  graduate  depart- 
ment. The  researches  in  progress  cover  a  more  than  usually 
wide  range  of  subjects,  including  comparative  anatomy,  palaeon- 
tology, neurology,  embryology,  cytology,  cell-lineage  and  experi- 
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mental  morphology.  Important  changes  are  contemplated  in 
the  advanced  courses  of  instruction,  which  will  much  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  graduate  work.  New  courses  are  to  be 
offered  in  comparative  embryology  and  histology,  the  advanced 
course  in  general  zoology  will  be  reconstructed  so  as  to  correlate 
it  with  the  new  courses,  and  additional  opportunities  for  labora- 
tory work  will  be  given  in  several  directions.  Advanced  students 
will  thus  be  offered  a  wider  range  of  choice  than  heretofore, 
while  a  better  coordination  of   the  courses  will   also  be   secured. 

Important  changes  have  also  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
work  at  Barnard  College,  where  Dr.  Crampton  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  grade  of  adjunct  professor,  Mr.  W.  E.  Kellicott 
has  been  made  assistant,  and  new  facilities  have  been  provided 
for  graduate  women  students  by  means  of  a  fund  contributed  by 
friends  of  the  College. 

During  the  summer,  the  biological  survey  of  the  south  shore 
of  Long  Island  has  made  good  progress  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Crampton,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Scott  and  Halsey,  and 
a  large  number  of  specimens  were  collected  for  future  study. 
Valuable  embryological  material  was  collected  at  Beaufort,  N. 
C,  by  Mr.  Torrey,  whose  studies  on  cell-lineage  are  yielding 
important  results.  Special  work  of  research  and  instruction  was 
carried  on  at  the  biological  laboratories  at  Woods  Hole  and  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  by  Messrs.  Calkins,  Crampton,  Strong,  Mc- 
Gregor, Kellicott  and  others.  Among  these  researches  the  in- 
teresting physiological  studies  of  Dr.  Calkins  on  the  causes  and 
conditions  of  degeneration  and  rejuvenescence  in  the  protozoa  de- 
serve special  mention  as  an  effective  forward  step  in  a  difficult 
and  important  field  of  work. 

Professor  Wilson  attended  the  International  Zoological  Con- 
gress at  Berlin,  before  which  he  read  a  paper  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  his  recent  experimental  studies  on  the  fertilization  of  the 
Q'g%  and  related  topics.  He  also  visited  a  number  of  the  leading 
European  laboratories  and  museums. 

Professor  Osborn,  accompanied  by  Professor  Eberhard  Fraas, 
of  Stuttgart,  made  a  tour  of  the  Jurassic  exposures  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  especially  the  classic  localities  in  Colorado, 
Wyoming  and  South  Dakota,  Valuable  results  were  secured  as 
to  the   age  of    these  beds  in  comparison  with  the   Jurassic  of 
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Europe.  The  department  of  vertebrate  palEcontology  in  the 
American  Museum  has  been  enriched  by  an  exceptional  number 
of  splendid  specimens  secured  through  exploration  and  ex- 
change. 

The  recent  field-work  of  Professor  Dean,  and  some  other  mat- 
ters of  general  interest,  are  described  in  the  following  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Quarterly. 

Sir :  In  accordance  with  your  suggestion  I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing notes  relating  to  my  stay  in  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
during  my  sabbatical  year.  Perhaps  I  should  first  note  that  the 
trip  was  a  long  awaited  one — for  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  in  Japan  and  there  only  that  I  could  secure  the 
material  for  a  special  study  of  certain  primitive  fishes,  which  I 
had  vainly  tried  to  collect  during  visits  to  the  California  coast. 

Mrs.  Dean  and  myself  reached  Tokyo  the  early  part  of  July, 
1900,  and  our  Japanese  friends,  Professors  Mitsukuri  and  Watase, 
of  the  Imperial  University,  Dr.  Kishinouye,  of  the  Imperial 
Fisheries  Bureau,  and  Professor  Ichikawa,  of  the  Imperial  Mu- 
seum of  Tokyo,  gave  us  a  cordial  welcome.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  Columbia  I  was  received  as  a  guest  of  the  University  of 
Tokyo,  from  whose  officers,  from  the  president  downward,  I 
had  many  object-lessons  in  the  generous  courtesy  of  the  Japan- 
ese. 

The  university  speaks  a  volume  for  the  changes  in  modern 
Japan.  It  is  situated  in  the  well-wooded  garden  formerly  of  the 
daimyo  of  Kaga,  w^here  it  has  grown  up  on  the  Bansho-shirabe- 
j'o,  or  the  "Place  for  the  study  of  barbarian  writings,"  of  half 
a  century  ago.  It  has  now  an  extensive  group  of  modern,  well- 
equipped,  European- style  buildings,  somewhat  German  in  at- 
mosphere, with  excellent  laboratories  and  museums.  Its  faculty 
is  large,  and  includes  the  names  of  many  of  the  best-known 
Japanese  investigators ;  there  are  but  few  foreign  instructors  and 
their  number  is  constantly  decreasing.  The  work  of  the  uni- 
versity, if  one  can  judge  from  the  series  of  important  memoirs 
which  it  is  issuing,  gives  proof  that  research  is  taking  its  just 
place.  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe,  the  grade  of  a  graduate 
student  in  Tokyo  is  actually  higher  than  in  most  of  our  own  in- 
stitutions. The  degree  which  corresponds  to  the  occidental 
Ph.D.  (Hakushi)   requires  a  longer  course    (four  years,  I  un- 
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derstand,  is  the  minimum  term),  while  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  corresponding  to  A.B.  (Gakushi)  are  certainly  no  lower 
than  with  us. 

In  the  interest  of  my  zoological  work  I  soon  found  it  desirable 
to  make  my  headquarters  at  Misaki,  a  small  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  of  Tokyo,  where  the  Imperial  University  maintains 
a  seaside  laboratory.  For  in  this  favorable  neighborhood  there 
are  several  scores  of  fishermen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  supply- 
ing the  Tokyo  fish-market  from  the  deeper  waters  (300  to  700 
fathoms),  and  there  was  thus  a  daily  chance  for  a  collector  to 
obtain  rare  and  interesting  forms.  The  laboratory  itself  is  sit- 
uated on  the  site  of  an  ancient  and  haunted  castle,  whose  domain, 
with  picturesque  pines,  bluffs,  harbors  and  relics,  was  long  re- 
served for  a  summer  residence  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  but  was 
finally  ceded  to  the  university  in  furtherance  of  its  scientific 
work.  Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  university,  the  new 
laboratory  buildings  provided  us  with  a  delightful  work  place 
and  home  during  our  prolonged  sta}'. 

My  first  object  in  visiting  Japan  was  to  secure  the  eggs  and 
embryos  of  the  Port  Jackson  shark,  a  form  which  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  traces  a  direct  descent  from  known  sharks  of 
carboniferous  times.  Its  embryos,  therefore,  might  reasonably 
be  looked  upon  to  furnish  evidence  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
oldest  sharks,  and,  therefore,  as  to  the  oldest  back-boned  animals. 
At  Misaki  I  soon  found  that  this  form  was  moderately  common, 
and  the  native  divers  and  fishermen  finally  brought  me  in  a  valu- 
able series  of  its  eggs.  In  this  region,  too,  occurs  another  shark 
in  which  I  was  much  intei'ested.  This  was  the  frilled  shark, 
which  so  closely  resembles  its  palaeozoic  kindred  that  at  the  time 
of  its  discovery,  some  years  ago,  Professor  Cope  maintained 
that  it  actually  belonged  to  one  of  his  fossil  genera.  I  had  hardly 
hopes,  however,  of  obtaining  a  series  of  its  embryos — although 
the  Japanese  investigator.  Dr.  Nishikawa,  had  been  able  to 
secure  several  stages  some  years  ago — on  account  of  its  great 
rarity;  for  one  could  easily  count  on  his  fingers  all  of  even  the 
adult  specimens  which  had  hitherto  been  brought  from  Japan. 
I  found,  however,  that  the  exact  fishing  ground  for  this  shark  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Misaki,  and  that  if  one  could  secure 
many  adult  specimens  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  em- 
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bryos,  since  this  shark  was  known  to  be  viviparous.  Moreover, 
Professor  Mitsukuri  kindly  arranged  that  should  by  any  chance 
specimens  escape  me  at  Misaki,  they  should  be  captured  for  me 
a  little  later  in  the  fish-market  of  Tokyo.  In  this  way  I  finally 
secured  a  number  of  the  much-prized  embrj'os.  For  general 
zoological  collecting  Misaki  proved  everything  that  could  be 
wished.  Interesting  types  of  deep-water  fishes  were  brought  in 
frequently.  Stalked  crinoids  and  beautiful  glass-sponges  were 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  such  a  zoological  treasure  as 
JLingula  could  be  got  almost  at  the  steps  of  the  laboratory.  As 
a  collecting  ground  for  fishes,  moreover,  I  was  assured  by  Presi- 
dent Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford,  who  visited  us  and  secured 
about  three  hundred  species  in  three  days,  that  he  knows  of  no 
richer  locality. 

During  the  fall  of  1900  we  made  a  short  excursion  to  the 
island  of  Yezo,  to  obtain  a  glimpse  at  the  aborigines  of  Japan. 
There  are  still  about  12,000  of  these,  the  Ainos,  scattered  about 
the  island,  but  they  are  rapidly  losing  both  their  individuality 
and  their  ancient  customs.  In  many  towns  the  young  Ainos 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Japanese.  This  trip  proved 
such  an  interesting  one  that  I  was  led  to  continue  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  collection  of  Aino  antiquities,  which  was 
later  sent  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  My 
collecting  gave  incidentally  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  older 
Ainos  and  of  getting  at  first  hand  an  idea  of  their  curious  cult, 
shown  for  example,  in  their  fishing,  tattooing,  household  and 
religious  rites.  Bear  worship  is  still  commonly  practiced  in  the 
more  primitive  towns. 

During  the  winter  another  and  longer  excursion  was  made.  I 
wished,  first,  to  visit  the  island  of  Shikoku,  where  near  the  city 
of  Kochi,  are  still,  although  rarely,  to  be  found  examples  of  the 
breed  of  long-tailed  fowls — famous  as  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  artificial  selection — whose  single  feathers  sometimes  attain  the 
extraordinary  length  of  fifteen  feet.  Similar,  and  in  a  way  as 
successful,  results  of  artificial  selection  I  had  next  an  opportunity 
of  examining  near  the  ancient  city  of  Nara,  where  the  culture 
of  gold  fish  has  been  carried  on  since  early  times ;  in  fact,  sev- 
eral private  establishments  which  I  inspected  in  this  region  dated 
back  over  two  centuries.     I  now  visited  the  centers  of  artificial 
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oyster  culture  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hiroshima,  where  the 
Japanese  have  evolved  a  system  for  the  production  of  market- 
able oysters  which  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  the 
coast  of  France. 

A  short  stay  was  then  made  in  the  Chinese  coast  cities,  and  a 
stop  of  a  few  days  in  Canton ;  then  a  trip  to  Manila.  Here  in 
conversation  with  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  United  States  Com- 
missioner to  the  Philippines,  I  learned,  to  my  surprise,  that  liv- 
ing specimens  of  the  pearly  nautilus  could  be  obtained  in  the 
channel  off  the  island  of  Negros.  Now,  as  few  naturalists  have 
ever  seen  well-preserved,  to  say  nothing  of  living,  specimens  of 
the  nautilus,  a  form  of  considerable  interest  in  the  zoological 
scale,  here  was  evidently  an  opportunity  which  should  not  be 
lost.  So  we  journeyed  to  Negros,  and  remained  for  upward  of 
a  month  in  the  town  of  Bais,  under  most  tropical  conditions,  in 
a  land  of  cocoanut  trees,  bread-fruit,  tailor-birds,  pythons,  rhino- 
ceros hornbills  and  scorpions,  and  with  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  observing  the  somewhat  untrustworthy  natives  of  our  new 
territory. 

My  first  discovery  in  Negros  was  an  uncomfortable  one :  the 
northern  monsoons  were  in  full  force  in  the  channel  where  my 
work  was  carried  on,  and  the  small  p7-ahus  of  the  native  fisher- 
men had  a  way  of  swamping.  It  was  only  by  a  happy  chance 
that  I  was  at  last  able  to  secure  half  a  dozen  specimens  of  liv- 
ing nautilus — enough,  however,  to  give  me  the  desired  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  some  of  their  habits.  Incidentally,  moreover, 
much  interesting  zoological  material  was  here  obtained,  such  as 
the  rare  black  coral,  brachiopods  and  millepores,  and  other  typ- 
ical South  Sea  forms  which  hitherto  had  not  been  represented  in 
our  teaching  collection. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Bashford  Dean 

School  of  Medicine 

Department  of  Physiological  Che?nistry. — William  D.  Cut- 
ter, A.B.,  recently  resigned  the  position  of  assistant  in  this  de- 
partment, and  his  place  is  taken  by  Philip  B.  Hawk,  M.S. 

Alfred  N.  Richards,  assistant  in  the  department  since  its  or- 
ganization,  received  the  degree   of  Ph.D.    from   Columbia  last 
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June.     The  subject  of  his  thesis  was :      "The  Chemical  Study 
of  Yellow  Elastic  Connective  Tissue." 

In  the  preface  of  his  "Text-book  of  Plant  Physiology,"  Dr. 
D.  T.  MacDougal  mentions  the  assistance  which  he  received 
from  Mr.  J.  E.  Kirkwood,  formerly  a  student  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  Dr.  Gies,  in  the  preparation  of  the  chapter  on  "  Com- 
position of  the  Body,"  pp.  147-174.  Professor  Bessey  gave  this 
chapter  very  complimentary  reference  in  his  review  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Dougal's  book  in  a  recent  issue  of  Science. 

Dr.  Gies  spent  part  of  the  summer  in  research  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.,  occupying  the  in- 
vestigator's room  of  the  department  of  physiology  of  this  Univer- 
sity. A  paper  giving  some  of  the  results  of  his  work  was  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  American  Journal  of  Physiology^  entitled 
"  Do  Spermatozoa  contain  enzyme  having  the  power  of  caus- 
ing development  of  mature  ova?" 

Department  of  Physiology. — During  the  last  summer  Mr.  R. 
A.  Budington  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  instructors  in  zoology 
at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Wood's  Hole,  Mass. 

In  September  last  Professor  Lee  was  in  attendance  at  the  Fifth 
International  Congress  of  Physiologists  in  Turin.  He  presented 
three  papers,  one  on  "  The  Causes  of  Muscle  Fatigue,"  one  with 
Mr.  C.  C.  Harrold  on  "Rigor  Mortis,"  and  one  with  Dr.  W. 
Salant  on  "  The  Action  of  Alcohol  on  Muscle."  All  these  rep- 
resented researches  carried  on  during  the  past  year  in  this  de- 
partment. 

Barnard  College 

The  offer  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  give  $200,000  to  the 
endowment  fund  of  Barnard  College  provided  another  $300,000 
be  raised  before  Jan.  i,  1902,  has  led  to  an  appeal  to  the  people 
of  New  York  to  subscribe  the  money  necessary  to  make  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  conditional  gift  available.  This  appeal  is  signed 
by  the  treasurer  and  finance  committee  of  the  trustees.  After  a 
few  words  upon  the  honorable  status  already  achieved  by  the 
College  the  appeal  goes  on  to  say : 

Barnard  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  a  college  to  spring  at  once  full- 
grown  into  the  first  rank,  without  passing  through  a  preliminary  stage  of 
second-rate  privileges  and  a  gradually  rising  standard.  Through  its  con- 
nection with  Columbia,  Barnard  has  been  able,  from  the  beginning,  to 
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offer  instruction  of  the  highest  grade  and  a  degree  equal  to  those  of  our 
oldest  universities.     Barnard  has  had,  therefore,  no  unproductive  period. 

Beyond  everything,  Barnard  has  shown  that  it  is  needed.  Before  18S9, 
not  an  institution  offering  women  a  college  education  existed  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  Many  declared  that  New  York  parents  either  did 
not  care  for  the  higher  education  of  their  daughters,  or  preferred  to  send 
them  away  from  home.  The  steadily  increasing  number  of  Barnard  stu- 
dents has  controverted  this  reasoning  better  than  any  argument  could 
have  done.  Girls  come  to  Barnard  partly  because  of  its  superior  oppor- 
tunities in  certain  lines,  but  principally  because  parents  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  college  life  and  home  life  need  not  be  mutually  exclusive. 

Greater  New  York  and  the  suburban  towns  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five 
miles  have  a  population  of  more  than  four  and  one-half  millions.  Within 
a  similar  radius,  Boston,  with  its  comparatively  small  population,  has  four 
colleges  open  to  women  ;  Philadelphia,  three  ;  Baltimore,  two  ;  Washing- 
ton, two  ;  and  Chicago,  three.  Already,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
Barnard  is  overtaxing  the  accommodations  which  four  years  ago  seemed 
ample.  The  young  women  of  New  York  have  proved  that  they  need 
this  college.  The  question  now  is  whether  Barnard  will  be  able  to  supply 
the  needs  of  their  ever-increasing  number. 

Owing  to  the  constantly  growing  demand  for  more  and  larger  class 
rooms,  Fiske  Hall  dormitory  must  soon  revert  to  its  originally  intended 
use  as  a  science  building.  The  college  dormitory  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  for  developing  the  finer  womanliness,  which  is  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  woman's  education,  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  step  backward 
if  Barnard  were  to  be  left  without  a  dormitory.  A  student's  building, 
also,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  social  and  study  purposes.  Where  over 
four  hundred  girls  spend  the  entire  day  away  from  home,  large  provision 
must  be  made  for  their  care — or  health,  manners  and  scholarly  habits  will 
suffer.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  facilities  for  country  sports  makes  im- 
perative the  provision  of  a  well-equipped  gymnasium.  Before  these 
buildings  become  possible,  more  land  must  be  secured  in  a  district  of 
steadily  increasing  land  values.  An  observatory  has  already  been 
promised,  but  the  lack  of  a  site  prevents  the  gift  from  becoming  im- 
mediately available. 

The  pressing  need  of  the  College,  however,  is  adequate  endowment. 
The  real  strength  of  a  college  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  who 
guide  its  thought  and  life,  and,  therefore,  an  endowment  sufficient  to 
command  the  services  of  the  best  educators  is  the  surest  guarantee  of 
future  usefulness  that  a  college  man  can  have.  This  endowment  has 
been  made  a  possibility  through  Mr.  Rockefeller's  liberal  offer  ;  and  by 
timely  cooperation  Barnard  College  can  thus  be  placed  on  a  permanently 
firm  financial  basis. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  good  a  cause  will  find  the  favor 
requisite  to  success.  The  Barnard  of  the  future — the  college 
for  women  that  we  can  all  begin  to  see  in  our  mind's  eye — needs, 
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to  be  sure,  a  much  greater  endowment  than  the  sum  here  under 
consideration.     But  $400,000  will  help. 

Teachers  College 

Teachers  College  has  entered  upon  the  new  year  under  aus- 
picious circumstances.  The  registration  is  greater  than  that  of 
last  year,  the  Horace  Mann  School  is  occupying  its  commodious 
new  home,  the  repairs  of  the  college  building — involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  $100,000  and  incident  to  the  removal  of  the  School, 
the  rearrangement  of  offices  and  the  demands  of  certain  depart- 
ments for  larger  quarters,  due  to  recent  rapid  growth — are  com- 
pleted, and  the  dormitory  indirectly  connected  with  the  College 
is  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  registrar's  records  for  the  week  ending  November  ist 
show  an  increase  of  164  in  the  number  of  students  over  the  same 
period  of  1900—01.  There  is  also  a  noticeable  gain  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  in  graduate  courses.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  increase  in  registration  is  almost  exclusively  of 
students  from  states  other  than  New  York.  The  enrollment 
from  California  alone  is  ten  students,  one  of  whom  is  head  pro- 
fessor of  education  in  Stanford  University,  another  is  an  instruc- 
tor in  the  same  institution,  and  two  more  are  professors  of  ped- 
agogy in  the  California  State  Normal  School.  Maine  sends  six 
students,  and  the  Southern  States  have  a  large  representation. 

The  dean's  report  for  the  past  year  is  especially  interesting. 
It  shows  that  the  total  enrollment  in  the  College  was  593  stu- 
dents, an  increase  of  33  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year,  and 
that  of  this  number  180  are  college  graduates  and  148  normal- 
school  graduates — an  increase  of  80  per  cent,  and  56  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  number  of  institutions  represented  was  82 
colleges  and  universities  and  51  normal  and  training  schools, 
as  against  66  colleges  and  41  normal  schools  the  ^^revious  year, 
and  58  colleges  and  21  normal  schools  in  1898-99.  It  is  espe- 
cially significant  that  an  increasing  number  of  college  graduates 
have  registered  in  undergraduate  courses.  The  87  candidates 
for  the  higher  diploma  and  the  70  candidates  for  the  secondary 
diploma  are  all  college  graduates  or  persons  of  equivalent  aca- 
demic training.  Besides  these,  6  candidates  for  the  elementary 
diploma,    i   candidate  for  the  kindergarten  diploma,    3  candi- 
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dates  for  the  domestic  science  diploma,  2  candidates  for  the 
fine  arts  diploma,  and  i  candidate  for  the  manual  training 
diploma  held  degrees  from  other  institutions.  Morover,  67 
students  have  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in  our  under- 
graduate courses  on  evidence  of  a  partial  course  in  some  recog- 
nized college. 

The  influence  of  the  College  has  been  best  shov^^n  in  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  positions  accepted  by  its  students.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  number  of  positions  to  which  students  have 
been  appointed  or  to  w^hich  they  have  returned  after  leave  of 
absence  is  127,  distributed  as  follows:  colleges  and  universities, 
1 1  ;  normal  schools,  9 ;  superintendent  of  public  schools,  i  ; 
supervisors  and  special  teachers,  19;  secondary  schools,  42; 
elementary  schools,  27;  kindergartens,  7;  other  positions  11. 
The  Teachers  College  Committee  has  received  direct  applica- 
tions for  320  teachers,  not  counting  many  inquiries  received  by 
members  of  the  faculty  and  teaching  staff. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  just  past  were  $223,723.85, 
of  which  all  but  about  $9,000  went  for  current  expenses.  The 
income  of  the  College  from  earnings  was  $140,684.98  ;  from  trust 
funds  $8,433.51,  and  from  other  receipts  $297.31.  The  deficit 
of  over  $65,000  was  counterbalanced  by  donations  of  over  $84,- 
000;  out  of  this  surplus  of  $19,000,  nearly  half  was  used  to  pay 
a  city  assessment  for  opening  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
Street,  west  of  Broadway,  and  the  balance  nearly  wiped  out  the 
loan  of  $14,000  from  the  fiscal  year  1900.  Classes  five  times 
the  size  of  those  in  1897  are  being  conducted  at  an  increased  out- 
lay of  but  47  per  cent.  The  earning  capacity  of  the  College  has 
kept  practically  even  with  the  increase  in  expenditures. 

The  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  a  department  of 
physical  education  that  shall  take  rank  with  the  other  educational 
departments  of  the  College  is  seen  in  the  appointment  of  Thomas 
Denison   Wood,  M.D.,   as  professor  of  physical  education. 

Professor  Wood  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College  and  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  had  charge  of  the 
men's  gymnasium  at  Oberlin  for  two  years,  and  during  the  last 
ten  years  he  has  been  professor  of  hygiene  and  organic  training 
in  Stanford  University,  California.  Since  May,  1900,  Dr. 
Wood  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  study  and 
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travel  in  Europe.  He  comes  to  the  College  with  an  established 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  physician,  whose  chief  interest  is  in 
physical  education. 

Referring  to  the  department  of  physical  education  in  his  report 
Dean  Russell  says,  after  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the 
subject : 

Teachers  College  has  not  waited  upon  the  demand  for  specialists  in 
other  lines  before  making  provision  for  their  training.  Our  policy  has 
been  rather  to  do  the  thing  that  obviously  should  be  done,  and  our  ex- 
perience has  been  that  the  demand  comes  when  the  supply  is  ready.  No 
one  can  deny  the  imperative  need  of  specialists  in  physical  education, 
and  no  institution  in  America  is  better  fitted  to  undertake  the  training  of 
such  specialists.  With  the  support  of  our  School  of  Medicine  and  of  the 
University  departments  of  biology,  psychology,  and  anthropology,  and 
with  the  facilities  for  practical  demonstration  aflForded  in  our  schools  of 
observation  and  practice.  Teachers  College  can  confidently  undertake  the 
task.  There  is  but  one  hindrance — a  suitable  gymnasium  and  work- 
rooms for  the  department.  Until  this  need  is  supplied,  we  can  neither 
train  specialists  nor  properly  attend  to  the  physical  education  of  the 
pupils  and  students  now  under  our  care.  No  benefaction  that  we  could 
receive  would  be  more  praiseworthy  at  present  or  more  serviceable  for 
the  future. 

Two  publications  by  members  of  the  faculty  have  recently 
come  from  press.  Professor  Monroe's  "  Source  Book  in  the 
History  of  Education  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  Period"  aims  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  students  in  a  convenient  form  the  sources  in 
the  history  of  education  for  the  classical  period.  These  sources 
are  so  scattered,  and  consequently,  in  many  cases,  impracticable 
for  class  use,  that  this  volume  should  meet  a  long-felt  want. 
This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  by  Professor  Alonroe  which 
will  cover  the  entire  field  of  educational  history.  Professor 
Smith,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Beman,  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity, has  published  a  revised  American  edition  of  Sundara 
Row's  "  Geometrical  Exercises  in  Paper  Folding."  This  is  the 
work  so  highly  recommended  by  Klein,  of  Gottingen.  The  edi- 
tion is  illustrated  by  half-tones  representing  the  paper  folding. 

The  new  dormitory,  erected  by  the  Morningside  Realty  Com- 
pany, stands  on  the  west  side  of  Amsterdam  Ave.,  running  from 
1 20th  to  I2ist  Sts.  It  is  a  handsome  fire-proof  structiu'e,  ten 
stories  in  height,  the  two  lower  stories  being  of  stone,  above 
which   red  brick  with   terra  cotta   trimmings  is  employed.       It 
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consists  of  four  sections,  with  connecting  pavilions  running  along 
the  central  line  of  the  building.  The  two  end  sections  are  given 
up  to  apartments,  there  being  two  of  these  on  each  floor.  The 
two  central  sections,  with  the  connecting  pavilions,  form  the 
dormitory  portion  of  the  building,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  be 
completely  shut  off  from  the  end  sections,  having  its  own 
entrances  and  elevator  service. 

The  main  entrance  on  Amsterdam  Avenue  leads  into  a 
spacious  rotunda,  with  marble  floor  and  wainscoting.  Light  is 
admitted  through  two  large  domes  of  stained  glass  in  soft  colors. 
From  either  side  of  the  rotunda  passageways  lead  to  the  elevators, 
and  also  to  the  marble  stairways  which  communicate  with  the 
upper  floors.  From  the  rotunda  there  is  also  communication 
with  the  offices  of  the  building,  and  with  the  library  and  com- 
mon rooms,  which  are  lofty  and  attractive.  There  are  also  two 
small  parlors  on  this  floor  for  the  general  use  of  the  occupants  of 
the  dormitory  portion  of  the  building. 

The  rooms  in  this  portion  are  all  designed  to  be  occupied  by 
one  person,  but  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  rented,  if 
desired,  in  suites  of  two  or  three,  and  there  are  also  a  limited 
number  of  suites  consisting  of  two  rooms  with  private  bath. 
The  three-room  suites  consist  of  a  study,  out  of  which  open  two 
bed-rooms. 

The  rooms  are  simply,  but  adequately  furnished,  and  the 
rental  price  includes  heat,  light  and  care.  The  electric  fixtures 
were  specially  designed  for  student  use,  and  deserve  mention  as 
one  of  the  features  of  the  building.  Each  floor  has  two  parlors 
for  the  general  use  of  those  on  that  floor,  and  is  also  equipped 
with  ample  toilet  facilities,  including  shower  and  needle  baths. 
On  the  ninth  floor  are  located  the  dining  rooms  and  restaurants. 
These  are  exceedingly  attractive  rooms,  commanding  wide  out- 
looks over  the  city  and  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers.  The 
restaurants  are  so  arranged  as  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
apartment  ends  of  the  building,  the  tenants  of  which  may  thus 
have  ready  access  to  them  if  meals  are  desired.  Table  board 
will  be  provided  in  the  main  dining  rooms  at  very  moderate 
rates  for  the  women  living  in  the  dormitory. 

The  building  will  undovibtedly  prove  a  great  boon  to  the 
women  students  of  Teachers  College,  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
primarily  designed  and  erected. 
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STUDENT  LIFE 

Columbia. — The  two  larger  societies  in  the  College,  after 
some  difficulty  in  getting  housed,  have  gotten  well  under  way. 
King's  Crown  started  with  an  enthusiastic  meeting  to  welcome 
Professor  Jackson  back  from  India,  The  Crown  this  year  will 
lay  more  stress  on  the  social  side,  as  it  originally  intended  to  do. 
It  will  try  to  get  the  men  together  as  much  as  possible  and  to  do 
all  it  can  to  promote  a  live  college  spirit  by  singing  and  cheer- 
ing. The  singing  is,  however,  hard  to  get  under  way,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  really  no  good  Columbia  song-book  of  con- 
venient size.  The  Crown  also  hopes  to  get  several  prominent 
men  to  speak  before  it  during  the  winter. 

The  Deutscher  Verein  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  membership, 
and  has  a  long  line  of  applicants  upon  the  waiting-list.  The 
Verein  hopes  to  repeat  the  success  of  last  year  and  the  meetings 
thus  far  have  justified  that  hope.  The  library  bought  from  the 
Conried  fund  is  upon  the  shelves.  It  consists  of  books  in  and 
upon  German  literature  and  of  many  standard  reference  books 
connected  with  the  advanced  courses  in  the  German  department. 
The  Verein  may  give  a  German  play  this  year  in  the  Irving 
Place  Theater.  Besides  this,  there  are  no  definite  plans  except 
to  continue  to  bring  the  officers  and  students  together  as  before 
and  to  promote  college  spirit  and  Gefniitlichkeit.  The  Societe 
Frangaise  has  also  begun  work.  The  membership  has  been 
limited  and  the  qualifications  for  admission  have  been  made 
more  rigorous. 

The  Chess  Club,  though  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Falk,  hopes, 
with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  very  good  new  men  who  have  come 
out,  to  keep  the  cup  and  the  championship.  Hard  preliminary 
practice  games  have  been  played  with  the  strong  teams  of  the 
Bishop's,  Newark  and  Brooklyn  Chess  Clubs.  The  team  also 
defeated  Princeton  in  a  closely-fought  match,  the  score  being  5^ 
to  4J^ .  This  is  the  third  successive  defeat  for  Princeton,  which 
has  scored  11  points  to  Columbia's  19. 

Fifty-six  men  have  come  out  for  the  Pennsylvania  Debate, 
among  whom  are  several  of  last  year's  team  and  alternates. 
The  method  of  choosing  the  team  this  year  varies  from  that  of 
previous  years.     Formerly  the  team  was  chosen  from  a  number 
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of  men  who  made  six-minute  speeches.  Now  a  captain  is  ap- 
pointed and  all  the  men  are  set  to  work  looking  up  the  subject. 
The  candidates  are  divided  into  teams  and  the  less  fit  men 
are  gradually  excluded.  When  all  but  six  men  have  been 
dropped  a  public  debate  is  held  between  them,  and  three  and 
an  alternate  are  chosen.  This  year's  subject  is:  "Resolved, 
That  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  providing 
for  a  change  in  the  method  of  treaty-making,  is  undesirable." 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  the  negative,  won  last  year,  but  Co- 
lumbia, under  the  captainship  of  C.  A.  Baker,  '99  C,  '02  L., 
hopes  to  turn  the  tables.  The  debate  will  be  held  on  December 
13  at  Lenox  Lyceum. 

The  Varsity  Show  this  year  will  be  a  revival  of  "Vanity 
Fair,"  by  Powers,  '99,  and  MacGregor,  '96.  This  show  was 
given  in  '98,  and  is  one  of  the  best  ever  turned  out  by  Colum- 
bia actors.  The  show  will  probably  be  given  early  in  February. 
The  reason  for  a  revival  is  that  none  of  the  shows  submitted  in 
competition  seemed  suitable.  Of  the  two  of  which  there  was 
any  question,  that  of  Parsons  and  Westervelt  was  hardly  a  comic 
opera,  but  rather  a  faixe  comedy,  while  that  of  Huntting  and 
Langs  was  not  felt  to  be  dramatic  enough,  in  spite  of  its  clever- 
ness and  good  music. 

The  Papers  at  Columbia  are  doing  very  well.  Spectator 
is  much  improved  in  tone  and  letter  press.  The  latter  improve- 
ment is  especially  grateful.  Spectator  is  fast  becoming  the  organ 
of  the  students  as  such,  and  if  it  continues  its  present  tone  it  will 
do  much  for  the  good  of  the  college.  The  Literary  Monthly 
will  continue  along  the  same  conservative  lines  as  before,  though 
all  of  its  departments  will  be  brightened  as  much  as  possible. 
Mornitigside^  encouraged  by  the  support  it  has  received,  will 
also  endeavor  to  raise  its  tone.  'Y\\q.  Jester  \?,  still  a  little  flabby," 
but  under  the  present  management  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  become  a  first-class  college  comic  paper. 

The  1903  Columbian  which  is  promised  for  December  loth,  is 
to  be  a  far  more  imposing  book  than  ever  before.  It  will  con- 
tain the  usual  material  plus  those  new  features  which  the  times 
demand.  In  externals  there  will  be  one  radical  change — that 
of  a  flexible  leather  cover  instead  of  the  usual  linen.  Its  dedi- 
cation is  as  yet  a  secret. 
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The  classes  are  all  active.  The  seniors  will  have  a  series  of 
dinners  and  will  try  to  develop  the  best  possible  senior  singing. 
The  junior  ball  will  be  given  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  soph,  show  this  year  is  "  Arabian  Nights,"  a  professional 
show.  The  freshmen  have  shown  much  energy  and  have  or- 
ganized a  debating  society  and  a  foot-ball  team.  Altogether  the 
outlook  for  a  good  college  year  is  very  bright.  G.  H.  D. 

Barnard. — It  is  hoped  that  the  social  part  of  Barnard  life 
will  not  be  as  conspicuous  this  year  as  it  was  last.  It  is  not  in- 
tended, however,  to  limit  the  number  of  entertainments  given, 
but  simply  to  scatter  them  more  judiciously  over  the  college 
year.  For  this  purpose  a  committee,  known  as  the  Play  Super- 
vision Committee,  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  plays 
given,  the  standing  of  the  members  of  the  casts,  and  the  dates 
of  the  performances.  The  arrangements  for  the  undergraduate 
teas  have  also  undergone  some  changes  intended  to  do  away  with 
the  crowding  and  general  confusion  so  seriously  complained  of 
last  year.  There  are  to  be  only  three  teas  instead  of  four,  in 
order  that  service  and  refreshments  may  be  improved  upon ;  and 
to  avoid  the  crowding,  the  first  floors  of  the  three  halls  are  to  be 
thrown  open  in  addition  to  the  class  studies,  where  members  of 
each  class  may  meet  their  friends. — The  class  of  1905  has  al- 
ready been  entertained  by  each  of  the  other  classes,  but  there 
has,  as  yet,  been  no  responding  hospitality  on  the  part  of  the 
freshmen.  1902  gave  a  german,  1903  a  play,  and  1904,  though 
she  cannot  describe  the  entertainment  already  given,  hopes  soon 
to  redeem  herself  by  some  lavish  performance. — The  Students' 
Aid  Committee  has  given  a  journalistic  tea  to  the  undergraduates, 
at  which  several  women  journalists  spoke  on  journalism  as  a 
profession  for  women. — The  "  short  and  early  "  dancing  class  is 
to  have  three  instead  of  four  meetings  this  year  in  Brinckerhoff 
Theater,  which  is  also  to  be  open  the  third  Thursday  evening  of 
each  month  for  dancing  and  an  occasional  musical,  when  the 
members  of  Fiske  Hall  are  to  be  at  home  informally  to  their 
friends. 

Through  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a  continually  increasing  religious 
influence  is  felt  throughout  the  college.  In  addition  to  the 
Tuesday  and  Friday  chapel  services  and  the  mission  study  class 
of  last  year,  a  vesper  service  is  held  Sunday  afternoons  and  four 
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Bible  classes  have  been  formed,  one  for  each  college  year.  The 
philanthropic  work  of  the  Association  has,  so  far,  been  confined 
to  reading  at  St.  Luke's  and  the  preparation  of  the  Thanksgiving 
barrel  and  the  Christmas  box  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  settlement. — 
The  C.  S.  M.  A.  is  taking  up  this  year  the  study  of  missions  in 
our  new  territories,  a  problem  which  has  now  come  into  the  do- 
mestic field.  Several  excursions  to  the  Rivington  Street  settle- 
ment have  been  made  recently  by  certain  of  the  students,  and  it 
seems  as  if  a  livelier  interest  is  going  to  be  taken  in  the  settlement 
work  than  has  been  heretofore  felt. 

One  of  the  most  important  innovations  that  have  been  made 
this  fall  has  been  the  incorporation  of  the  Basket  Ball  and  Tennis 
Clubs  in  tlie  Athletic  Association.  Through  this  arrangement 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  college  towards  athletics  has  been  changed. 
The  tennis  tournament  is  a  great  success  and  the  basket  ball 
practice  is  conscientious  and  enthusiastic.  There  are  to  be 
match  games  between  (i)  the  classes,  for  class  championship; 
(2)  the  first  team  and  outside  college  teams;  and  (3)  the  fresh- 
man team  and  school  teams. — The  Societe  Fran9aise  is  seriously 
contemplating  the  old  scheme  of  evening  meetings  in  preference 
to  the  bimonthly  afternoon  meetings  of  last  year,  which  were  so 
poorly  attended. — The  Deutscher  Kreis  still  finds  coffee  a  great 
lubricator  of  the  German  tongue  and  therefore  expects  to  con- 
tinue its  Kaffee  Klatsche. — The  reading  of  Lucian,  which  the 
Greek  club  expects  to  do  at  its  bimonthly  meetings  this  winter, 
will  undoubtedly  secure  full  and  hearty  attendance. — In  selecting 
simpler  music  the  chorus  has  probably  done  the  most  sensible 
thing  possible,  since  one  hour  a  week  does  not  give  opportunity 
to  do  more  difficult  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  way. 

The  editors  of  the  two  Barnard  publications  find  this,  as  every 
other,  the  busiest  time  of  the  year:  the  editors  of  the  Mortar- 
board in  trying,  according  to  precedent,  to  bring  out  the  annual 
earlier  than  it  has  ever  appeared  before ;  and  the  editors  of  the 
Bulletin  in  showing  that  their  paper  really  can  be  better  than  it 
was.  E.  A. 

ATHLETICS 

In  athletics,  the  main  interest  has  centered  on  the  Foot  Ball  Team, 
which  started  out  with  very  bad  prospects,  but  which  has  pulled  up 
wonderfully,  as  the  following  record  will  show  : 
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Rutgers 

o 

Columbia 

27 

Williams 

o 

5 

Harvard 

i8 

0 

Hamilton 

o 

18 

Yale 

ID 

5 

Haverford 

6 

29 

U.  of  Pennsylvania 

o 

10 

Georgetown 

o 

18 

Syracuse 

II 

5 

Cornell 

24 

0 

Annapolis 

5 

6 

The  Golf  Team,  has  also  been  very  active  although  not  very  successful. 
The  scores  have  been  as  follows  : 


Nassau 

16 

Columbia 

10 

Westchester 

5 

(f 

13 

Oakland 

14 

" 

10 

St.  Andrews 

14 

(1 

13 

Apawamis 

8 

" 

14 

Play  for  the  championship  of  the  University  is  in  progress  at  the  pres- 
ent writing,  and  from  all  indications  W.  L.  Glenny,  1902,  College,  runner 
up  in  the  N.  J.  State  Championship,  will  win  out. 

In  Tennis  there  was  no  single  tournament  held  this  fall,  but  challenge 
matches  to  determine  the  Princeton  team  were  held  instead.  Columbia 
was  represented  by  L.  E.  Mahan,  A.  E.  Thurber,  J.  F.  C.  Ropes,  H.  C. 
Miller,  H.  B.  Hatch,  and  H.  L,.  Parr.  This  team  was  defeated,  having  lost 
all  matches  save  the  first,  in  which  Mahan  beat  Alexander,  the  intercolle- 
giate champion.  The  double  tournament  was  won  by  Mahan  and  Thur- 
ber, runners  up  Hatch  and  McLaughlin.  The  single  championship  will 
be  decided  in  the  spring.     Until  then  Mahan  holds  the  championship. 

The  Track  Team  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  started,  owing  to  the 
sudden  illness  of  M.  H.  Dodge,  the  manager.  At  present,  however, 
everj'thing  is  running  sm  oothly  and  the  men  are  practicing  hard  for  the 
cross  country  and  the  indoor  games  to  be  held  early  in  December. 

The  Fall  Regatta  was  somewhat  of  a  fiasco,  only  one  race  having  been 
held.  This  was  between  the  Freshmen,  College  and  Science,  and  was 
won  by  the  latter.  The  Fencers  have  elected  ofiicers  and  are  trying  to 
get  up  a  Fencers'  League  to  promote  that  sport  here  and  elsewhere.  The 
basket  ball  and  lacrosse  teams  have  also  made  beginnings  and  are  work- 
ing steadily.  Most  other  sports  are  dormant  until  spring,  but  even  as  it 
is  the  athletic  situation  is  promising.  About  200  cards  have  been  issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  to  men  who  wish  to  try  for  the  vari- 
ous teams,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  number  will  be  doubled  when  the 
applications  for  permits  for  the  spring  teams  come  in. 

G.  H.  D. 
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THE   AIvUMNI 

The  aaaual  meeting  of  the  home  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Colum- 
bia College  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  October  7,  1901,  at  Sherry's, 
with  President  Edward  Mitchell  in  the  chair.  The  usual  annual  election 
of  ofiBcers  was  held,  and  the  reports  of  the  standing  committee  and  treas- 
urer were  presented.  The  following  officers  and  members  of  the  standing 
committee  were  elected:  President,  Edward  Mitchell,  '64;  vice-presi- 
dent, JulienT.  Davis,  '66  ;  treasurer,  Theodore  F.  Lozier,  '76  ;  secretary, 
Frederick  P.  Keppel,  '98.  Members  of  the  standing  committee  :  Stuy- 
vesant  F.  Morris,  '63,  Willard  V.  King,  '89,  Albert  W.  Putman,  '97,  Ar- 
thur A.  Fowler,  '99. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  the  report  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee will  be  sent  to  every  alumnus,  and  to  any  friends  of  Columbia  who 
may  be  interested,  upon  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  Association. 
Address  :  Columbia  University, 

An  association  of  the  alumni  in  California  has  recently  been  organized 
under  very  favorable  auspices.  Colonel  William  Renwick  Smedburg, 
College  '57,  was  elected  president;  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Swan,  P.  and  S. 
'68,  vice-president ;  Dr.  John  C.  Spencer,  College  '82,  secretary,  and  John 
E.  De  Ruyter,  College  '83,  treasurer.  The  address  of  the  secretary  is 
590  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  the 
membership  of  the  Association  was  extended  to  include  graduates  living  in 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Arizona.  There  are  136  Co- 
lumbia graduates  living  in  California,  and  seventy-four  in  the  other 
states  and  territories  mentioned. 

We  give  below  an  extract  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Denver  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  August,  1901, 
by  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin,  of  the  class  of  '78,  School  of  Mines  : — 

"In  the  year  before  Colorado  became  a  state  I  entered  the  School  of 
Mines  of  Columbia  College,  as  the  course  in  applied  science  in  that  Uni- 
versity was  then  called,  and  even  at  that  time — a  full  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago — Colorado  was  the  land  of  promise  toward  which  our  under- 
graduates turned  their  hopes  for  fame  and  wealth.  Already  one  of  our 
alumni  had  settled  in  your  territory,  and  I  find  the  name  of  Theodore  F. 
Van  Wagenen,  of  the  class  of  1870,  described  as  editor  of  the  Mining  Re- 
view in  Georgetown.  Later  he  became  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  En- 
gineering and  Mining  Journal  of  New  York  City,  and  his  name  appears 
as  one  of  your  local  committee  appointed  for  the  reception  of  our  Asso- 
ciation. Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  the  author  of  a 
"Manual  of  Hydraulic  Mining  for  the  use  of  the  Practical  Miner,"  that 
was  published  in  1880,  a  modest  volume,  it  is  true,  but  one  which  must 
be  among  the  earliest  of  the  scientific  works  to  be  published  by  a  resident 
of  Denver.  In  a  summary  such  as  this  the  utmost  liberalit}'  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  I  am  glad  to  find  the  name  of  S.  G.  Sackett  among  the  mem- 
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bers  of  your  local  committee  ;  for  I  fancy  that  he  is  none  other  than  the 
Sherman  G.  Sackett,  of  the  class  of  1873,  who  was  allured  to  your  Eldo- 
rado before  graduating.  He  served  you  and  his  country  for  a  time  at  the 
Branch  Mint  in  Denver. 

Of  my  own  contemporaries  the  most  distinguished  in  your  midst  is 
Malvern  W.  lies,  of  the  class  of  1875,  who  entered  the  service  of  J.  B.  Grant 
n  1S79,  in  Leadville,  and  subsequently  was  chemist  of  the  Grant  Smelting 
Co.,  metallurgist  of  the  Omaha  and  Grant  Smelting  Co.,  and  superinten- 
dent of  the  Globe  Smelting  Co.  He  has  become  an  accepted  authority  on 
the  smelting  of  lead  and  silver,  and  his  researches  on  slags  and  furnace 
products  are  classics  in  the  literature  of  Colorado  metallurgy.  No  his- 
torian of  the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  your  great  state  can 
afford  to  ignore  the  splendid  work  of  this  scientist.  Magnus  C.  Ihlseng 
of  the  same  class  was  for  many  years  the  occupant  of  the  chair  of  mining 
engineering  in  your  School  of  Mines,  and  George  C.  Tilden,  of  the  class  of 
1876,  filled  the  chair  of  chemistry  for  some  time  in  the  same  institution. 
In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  that  Albert  C.  Hale,  sometime  of  the 
class  of  1879,  who  is  here  to-day  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  was  during  1880-3  president  of  your  School  of 
Mines,  to  which  institution  he  was  called  after  study  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  Germany. 

My  own  class  has,  I  believe,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  scientific 
development  of  Colorado.  It  was  Robert  E.  Booraem,  of  the  class  of  187S, 
who,  almost  immediately  on  graduating,  located  in  Leadville,  where  he 
served  as  superintendent  and  then  manager  of  the  Evening  Star,  Morn- 
ing Star,  and  other  mining  properties  there,  also  later  at  Independence, 
in  charge  of  the  Farwell  Gold  Mines.  It  was  Walter  B.  Devercux  who 
at  first  was  active  in  Aspen,  but  later  turned  his  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  your  attractive  resort  at  Glenwood  Springs.  It  was  Benjamin  B. 
Lawrence  who  settled  in  Summit  County,  where  be  became  superinten- 
dent of  the  Montezuma  mine  and  subsequently  manager  of  the  Dives 
Pelican  mines  in  Georgetown.  He  now  enjoys  a  consultory  practice 
■which  I  understand  is  extremely  lucrative.  It  was  Cortlandt  E.  Palmer 
who  for  a  time  was  connected  with  the  famous  Mollie  Gibson  mine  in  As- 
pen, and  important  papers  from  his  pen  have  appeared  in  the  scientific 
journals.  One  more  of  my  classmates  has  made  Colorado  his  permanent 
home  ;  I  refer  to  William  Strieby,  who  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  been  professor  of  metallurgy  and  assaying  at  Colorado  College. 

There  are  others  whose  stay  in  your  midst  has  been  less  permanent, 
but  their  records  are  so  scattered  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  mention 
their  names  ;  also  there  have  been  many  who  pursued  partial  courses  of 
study  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  and  among  those  the  name  of 
Herman  C.  Joy  occurs  to  me.  He  was  for  a  time  a  resident  of  Denver 
and  I  believe  was  professionally  engaged  later  both  in  Pueblo  and  in 
Cripple  Creek. 

Two  of  the  men  who  graduated  three  years  after  my  class  have  become 
citizens  of  Denver.    Howard  V.  Furman,  of  the  class  of  1881,  has  not  only 
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been  Chief  Assayer  of  the  U.  S.  Branch  Mint,  but  was  also  for  some  years 
professor  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  your  School  of  Mines.  His  text- 
book on  assaying  has  received  the  approval  of  his  scientific  associates,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  passed  through  several  editions.  Thomas 
B.  Stearns  was  a  member  of  the  same  class  as  Professor  Furman,  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  your  local  com- 
mittee is  evidence  of  the  success  of  his  professional  career. 

Of  the  class  of  18S4  I  find  that  Charles  W.  Miller  settled  in  Aspen,  in 
1885,  as  an  assayer  and  chemist,  becoming  later  U.  S.  Deputy  Mineral 
Surveyor,  and  still  more  recently  assistant  manager  of  the  Silver  Lake 
Mines  in  Silverton. 

Four  members  of  the  class  of  1885  have  settled  in  Colorado.  Ernest 
J.  H.  Amy  was  for  nearly  fifteen  years  connected  with  the  San  Juan 
Smelting  and  Mining  Company  in  Durango,  from  which  corporation, 
however,  he  retired  in  1899  to  engage  in  private  practice.  Charles  F. 
Lacombe,  after  several  years'  service  in  examining  gold  and  silver  mines 
in  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  Arizona  and  Mexico,  settled  in  Denver,  in 
1890,  becoming  president  and  manager  of  the  Mountain  Electric  Co. 
Edward  N.  Van  Cortlandt,  I  find,  was  active  as  a  consulting  engineer 
with  Denver  as  his  home,  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  decade,  and  his 
address  is  still  there.  Ernest  A.  Wiltsee,  also  of  the  same  class,  has 
chosen  your  city  as  his  home  and  after  filling  various  professional  ap- 
pointments in  different  parts  of  the  world  he  is  now  actively  connected 
with  the  Wiltsee-Seeley  Investment  Co.  of  Denver. 

In  recent  years  fewer  of  our  alumni  have  settled  in  Colorado  and 
I  am  willing  to  assume  as  explanatory  of  that  fact  that  the  graduates 
of  your  own  School  of  Mines,  with  its  able  facult}'  and  thorough  equip- 
ments, are  supplying  the  demand.  Nevertheless  I  find  that  Frank  C.  Ham- 
ilton, of  the  class  of  1894,  was  assayer  with  the  Colorado  Smelting  Co.  in 
Pueblo,  and  later  filled  a  similar  appointment  with  the  Brodie  Gold  Re- 
duction Co.  of  Cripple  Creek.  The  last  name  on  the  list  that  I  have  is 
that  of  Alfred  C.  Beatty,  of  the  class  of  1898,  who  is  described  to  me  as  fol- 
lowing his  profession  as  a  mining  engineer,  making  Denver  his  home. 

I  have  said  last,  but  there  is  one  more,  one  who  having  received  his 
professional  education  abroad,  has  contributed  so  much  of  value  to  the 
advancement  of  metallurgical  science  that  Columbia  could  not  afford  to 
allow  him  to  remain  outside  the  fold  of  her  chosen  ones  and  therefore 
honored  herself  by  conferring  the  honorary  doctorate  of  philosophy  upor 
him.  Dr.  Richard  Pearce  is  so  well  known  to  you,  that  no  words  of  mine 
are  needed  to  describe  his  ability  or  his  works.  I  am  proud  to  include 
his  name  among  my  fellow  alumni." 


The  Centennial  Class,  known  as  the  men  of  "  seventy-six,"  held  its  an- 
nual reunion  at  the  Hotel  Savoy  on  June  10,  1901,  in  honor  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  since  graduation.  This  class,  unlike  many  classes,  as  it 
growsolder  increases  thenumberof  those  present  at  its  reunions.  The  larg- 
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est  number  which  has  attended  any  previous  reunion  was  seventeen,  but  at 
this  last  reunion,  the  number  present  reached  twenty-seven.  The  follow- 
ing members  of  the  class  were  present :  Messrs.  Arrowsmith,  Bang,  Dris- 
ler,  Dugro,  Ely,  Embury,  Holden,  Ivey,  Jones,  Lozier,  Morrow,  Page, 
Raegener,  Rankin,  Reed,  Renwick,  E.  Seligman,  G.  W.  Seligman,  I.  N. 
Seligman,  Smith,  Sprague,  Thayer,  Throop,  Townsend,  Verplanck,  Wil- 
liams and  Wyatt.  Out  of  a  class  graduating  thirty-seven  men,  twenty- 
four  of  the  number  put  in  an  appearance,  together  with  three  others  who 
had  been  at  some  time  members  of  the  class.  Of  the  thirty-seven  mem- 
bers who  graduated,  three  have  died,  and  three  were  either  abroad  or  too 
far  away  to  come.  lyetters  were  received  from  Messrs.  Von  Sachs  and 
Johnson  and  were  loudly  applauded  when  read.  The  table  was  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  flowers,  while  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of  roses  in  a 
beautiful  centerpiece,  the  class  motto  appeared.  Of  all  the  reunions 
held,  this  was  by  far  the  most  delightful.  The  class  spirit  was  never 
more  sincerely  felt  and  expressed.  Judge  Dugro  acted  as  host  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  praises  of  his  hospitality  were  given  without  stint.  All  the 
reverends  of  the  class  were  present — Arrowsmith  from  Lenox,  Mass., 
Williams  from  New  York  City,  and  Morrow  from  Norwich,  Conn. 

The  following  members  of  the  class  are  practising  the  profession 
of  law  :  Bates,  Caiman,  Embury,  Hyde,  Jones,  Kent,  Livingston, 
Lozier,  Page,  Raegener,  Reed,  Renwick,  Smith,  E.  Seligman,  G.  W. 
Seligman,  Townsend,  Verplanck  and  Wyatt.  Judge  Dugro  has  com- 
menced another  term,  and  will  continue  to  dispense  justice  at  the  old 
stand  from  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  bench.  Townsend,  as  Assist- 
ant District  Attorney,  will  contribute  his  efforts  toward  meting  out 
justice.  Drisler  is  connected  with  the  Drisler  School.  Bang  and  Rankin 
are  practising  their  professions  as  physicians.  Ivey  and  Sprague  are 
following  mercantile  pursuits.  It  is  reported  that  Pratt  has  become 
Surrogate  of  Lincoln  County,  Idaho.  To  those  interested  in  the  career 
of  Fred  Oakes,  a  cue  may  be  obtained  of  his  proficiency  in  his  favorite 
art  by  a  visit  to  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  I.  N.  Seligman  is  a 
banker,  Johnson  is  traveling  abroad.  Von  Sachs  resides  in  Vienna,  and 
his  correspondence  frequently  appears  in  the  New  York  Press.  Holden 
is  a  civil  engineer.  Ely  and  Thayer  are  professors  of  the  class.  Ely  is 
Director  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  W^iscon- 
sin,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Thayer  is  professor  of  English  Literature  at 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Throop  combines  furnishing  talent 
for  entertainments  with  life  insurance,  Goodwin  deals  in  patent  fire 
extiuguishers. 

Brief  addresses  were  made  by  most  of  those  present,  but  those  who  at- 
tended for  the  first  time  were  particularly  requested  to  respond.  In  the 
absence  of  the  class  poet  the  poem  read  on  classday  at  the  time  the  class 
graduated  was  partially  read  over  again  by  Eugene  Seligman,  especially 
that  part  which  described  the  characteristics  of  the  various  members  of 
the  class  as  they  appeared  to  the  poet  at  that  time. 

The  members  of  the  class  who  have  joined  the  silent  majority  are  Gris- 
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wold,  Mayer  and  Schenck,  wlio  graduated,  and  of  the  others  who  were 
connected  with  the  class,  Merritt,  Van  Wyck  and  Sands. 

Since  1899  the  class  has  held  annual  reunions,  and  they  will  hereafter 
be  continued.  The  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  arrange  for 
reunions  congratulate  themselves  upon  obtaining  the  promise  of  twenty- 
seven  meu  to  be  present,  and  further  upon  the  fact  that  every  man  kept 
his  promise.  T.  F.  L. 

The  Reunions  Committee  of  the  Class  of  '92,  Arts  and  Mines,  has  is- 
sued a  comprehensive  report  of  the  various  meetings  of  the  classes  during 
the  academic  year  just  closed,  including  also  a  forecast  of  the  plans  of 
the  reunions  to  be  held  during  the  academic  year  1901-1902.  The  spirit 
manifested  by  the  members  of  this  class  is  worthy  of  emulation.  It  is 
very  apparent  that  the  Reunions  Committee  is  enabled,  through  syste- 
matic endeavor,  to  push  forward  its  work  of  binding  together  the  members 
of  the  classes  of  '92.  It  is,  furthermore,  apparent  that  the  classes  do  not 
trust  to  fleeting  emotions  occasioned  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  which 
so  easily  evaporate. 

During  the  year  three  formal  reunions  were  held,  the  chief  of  which 
occurred  on  Commencement  day,  June  12,  1901.  On  this  latter  occasion 
thirty-one  members  of  the  class  responded  to  the  roll-call,  while  twenty- 
four  communications  were  read  from  absent  members. 

The  committee  has  planned  for  four  reunions  during  the  current  year. 
The  first  of  this  series  has  already  taken  place,  the  occasion  being  the 
Pennsylvania  vs.  Columbia  football  game  at  Columbia  Field,  November 
2,  1901.  The  second  reunion  takes  place  on  November  26,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  1S92  cup  contest,  at  which  a  cup  will  be  presented  for  the 
highest  record  in  punt-kicking  by  a  member  of  the  Columbia  University 
football  team  of  1901.  On  March  4,  1902,  there  will  be  a  mid-winter  re- 
union, in  the  form  of  a  smoker,  at  the  Columbia  University  Club.  The 
commencement  reunion  will  take  place  on  June  11,  1902.  South  Hall 
will,  as  usual,  be  the  headquarters  of  the  class  during  the  day.  During 
the  alumni  luncheon  there  will  be  an  informal  reunion  at  the  '92  table. 
A  decennary  banquet  and  a  baseball  game  between  the  married  men  and 
the  bachelors  have  also  been  arranged.  A  special  effort  will  be  made  to 
make  this  decennial  reunion  not  only  a  great  celebration  for  the  class, 
but  a  notable  and  epoch-making  occasion  in  the  annals  of  the  College. 
The  classes  of  the  ten  years  following  '92  will  be  invited  to  hold  their  re- 
unions at  the  same  time  in  the  halls  of  the  Alumni  Memorial  building, 
and  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
class  of  '92.  All  class  men  resident  in  or  near  New  York  are  asked  to 
allow  no  engagements  to  interfere  with  their  presence  on  this  occasion. 
It  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  to  have  an  attendance  of  the  whole  class, 
and  every  member  is  heartily  invited  to  attend. 


The  following  is  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Class  of  '99  College 
during  the  past  year.     The  season  was  auspiciously  opened  on  the  even- 
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ing  of  October  6,  when  a  large  number  of  '99  men  attended  the  initial 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Again  on  the  night  of  December 
13,  at  the  reception  tendered  the  football  team,  '99  had  twenty-two 
members  present.  The  football  reunion  of  the  class  took  place  at  the 
Yale-Columbia  football  game  on  October  27.  An  informal  dinner  at 
Browne's  Chop  House  followed.  There  was  a  '99  company  in  the  sound 
money  parade  of  last  year.  The  second  annual  dinner  of  '99,  held  at 
Shanley's  restaurant  on  December  28,  1900,  was,  from  the  standpoint  of 
attendance  and  enjoyment,  most  successful  in  every  respect.  The 
"  Beer  "  reunion  at  George  Ehret's  brewery  on  the  afternoon  of  April  13, 
1901,  followed  by  the  dedication  of  the  '99  yew  tree  stone  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  April  18,  were  equally  successful.  And  the  year  was  closed 
by  one  of  the  best  of  the  '99  reunions  on  Commencement  afternoon  and 
evening,  June  12.  At  the  alumni  luncheon  on  that  occasion  twenty-eight 
members  of  '99  were  present,  '99  having  next  to  1901 — the  graduating 
class — the  largest  number  of  representatives  from  any  single  class.  After 
the  dedication  of  the  Memorial  Hall  the  class  adjourned  to  College  Hall, 
where  the  '99  punch  was  served  to  one  and  all.  Singing,  cheering,  and 
good-fellowship  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  '99  phonograph  assisted 
in  the  joyfulness  of  the  entertainment.  In  the  evening  the  class  dined 
at  Pabst's,  Harlem.  Dean  Van  Amringe,  '60,  and  honorary  member  of 
'99,  was  the  guest  of  honor.  When  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast, 
"What  is  the  best  thing  '99  can  do  for  Alma  Mater?"  he  answered 
in  a  ringing  speech  :  "  To  hold  together  just  as  you  have  been  doing, 
working  for  the  best  interests  of  Old  Columbia." 

The  class  hopes  that  the  present  year  will  prove  as  successful.  The 
plans  of  the  class,  as  far  as  they  have  been  formulated  for  this  winter, 
are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  first  reunion  of  the  class  for  this  year,  omitting  the  gathering  at 
the  alumni  meeting  on  October  7,  1901,  took  place  at  the  Cornell-Colum- 
bia football  game.     In  the  evening  the  class  dined  at  Pabst's,  Harlem. 

2.  The  second  reunion  of  the  year  will  be  the  third  annual  reunion  of 
'99  since  graduation,  and  will  be  held  on  Friday  evening,  December  27, 
1901. 

3.  Publication  of  the  '99  pamphlet,  relating  to  the  activities  of  '99  as  a 
class  and  the  individual  records  of  the  men. 

4.  Spring  reunion.     Date  and  place  to  be  decided  upon  later. 

5.  Commencement  reunion  on  June  nth.  (a)  Alumni  luncheon.  (<^) '99 
festivities  in  College  Hall  and  on  the  campus,    {c)  Banquet  in  evening. 


Among  the  candidates  for  the  higher  offices  in  the  Greater  New  York 
during  the  recent  election  we  note  the  names  of  Seth  L,ow,  Arts  '70, 
Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  Daw  '72,  George  B.  Abbott,  Daw  '72,  Isaac  Fromme, 
Daw  '76,  and  William  Travers  Jerome,  Daw  '84- 


William  Dudley  Foulke,  College  '69,  Daw  '71,  formerly  Indiana  State 
Senator,  and  President  of  the  Indiana  Civil  Service  Reform  Association, 
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has  been  appointed  a  United  States  Civil  Service  Commissioner  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt,  Hon.  LLD.,  1900. 

Columbia  College.  Necroi^ogy 

Mandeville  Mower,  A.B.  '56  died  recently. 

John  Duer,  A.B.  '59,  LL.B.  '61,  died  August  14,  1901,  at  Liberty, 
N.  y.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  William  Duer,  '24,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  from  Oswego  and  held  important  offices  under  the  Fed- 
eral government.  He  was  in  his  sixty-third  year.  He  studied  law  with 
the  old  firm  of  Martin  &  Smith,  of  which  he  became  a  member  and  re- 
mained so  until  1S96,  when  the  firm  became  Duer,  Strong  &  Jarvis. 
When  Mr.  Jarvis  died  in  1897,  the  firm  of  Duer,  Strong  &  Whitehead  was 
organized,  of  which  Mr.  Duer  was  the  senior  member  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  real  estate  lawyers  in  New  York 
City  and  was  the  trustee  of  many  estates.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Lawyers'  Title  Insurance  Company,  and  had  always  been  its 
treasurer.  He  belonged  to  the  Metropolitan,  Knickerbocker  and  City 
Clubs,  the  Bar  Association  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Society. 

Hiram  Hunt  Nazro,  A.B.  '63,  A.M.  '66,  for  many  years  cashier  and 
director  of  the  Ninth  National  Bank,  New  York  City,  died  May  3,  1901, 
aged  57  years. 

James  Hooker  Hamersley,  A.B.  '65,  LL.D.  '67,  died  at  his  country 
place  at  Garrisons-on-Hudson  on  September  15,  1901,  aged  57  years.  Mr. 
Hamersley  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  and  was  a  literary  man 
of  no  small  distinction.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Knickerbocker  Fire 
Insurance  Company  and  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan,  St.  Nicholas, 
City  and  University  Clubs,  the  New  England  Society,  and  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars.  Mr.  Hamersley  was  president  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Club. 

Judge  William  Preston  Beck,  A.  B.  '68,  ex-clerk  of  the  Criminal  Court 
and  assistant  District  Attorney,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Pueblo, 
Colorado. 

Hal  Allaire,  A.B.  '69,  died  suddenly  on  October  18,  1901,  of  heart  dis- 
ease at  his  home  in  Allaire,  New  Jersey.  He  was  born  in  Allaire  in  1846. 
After  graduation  from  college  he  studied  architecture  for  a  while,  but 
finally  gave  it  up  and  devoted  himself  to  farming.  He  became  much 
interested  in  experimental  agriculture  and  made  a  careful  study  of  its 
theories.  He  was  president  of  the  Monmouth  (N.  J.)  County  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

Henry  Whitney  Bates,  A.B.  '76,  LL.B.  '78,  A.M.  '79,  died  July  2, 
1901,  at  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Broughton,  Jr.,  A.B.  '94,  passed  away  recently  after  a  short 
illness  from  typhoid  pneumonia.  Mr.  Broughton  was  born  in  Albany  in 
1872,  attending  the  Normal  School  of  that  city  until  the  age  of  fourteen, 
when  he  came  to  New  York,  preparing  for  college  at  Dr.  Chapin's  school. 
He  entered  Columbia  College  in  1890,  and  following  the  Arts  course, 
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graduated  in  1894.  Immediatelj^  after  graduation  he  became  interested 
in  the  Morse-Broughton  Company,  publishers,  of  which,  after  his  moth- 
er's death  in  1900,  he  became  sole  owner.  He  was  a  mason  of  the  32d 
degree,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Columbia  Club,  of  which  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  incorporator,  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  and  the  Hamilton 
Club  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  essentially  public-spirited,  was  eager  to 
lend  his  influence  and  resources  to  the  cause  of  good  government  in  this 
city,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  secretary  of  the  Merchants' 
and  Manufacturers'  Board  of  Trade. 


School  of  Medicine. 

Thomas  Masters  Markoe,  M.D.,  '41,  A.B.  Princeton  '36,  for  many  years 
professor  of  the  principles  of  surgery  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  died  August  26,  1901,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 
See  this  number  of  the  Quarterly,  page  47. 

Joseph  Le  Conte,  M.D.  '45,  A.B.  Franklin  College  '41,  B.S.  Law- 
rence Scientific  School,  '51,  died  July  6,  1901,  in  the  sevent3'-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  Professor  Le  Conte  had  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a  geolo- 
gist and  naturalist,  being  a  member  of  numerous  scientific  societies  and 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  addition  to  his  con- 
tributions to  geology  and  natural  history,  he  contributed  materially  to 
our  knowledge  of  physiological  optics.  Professor  Le  Conte  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school,  erudite  in  various  fields,  while  contributing 
largely  to  the  extension  of  his  own  particular  field  in  geology.  Since 
1869  he  had  occupied  the  chair  of  geology  and  natural  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  where  he  was  much  beloved  and  highly  esteemed. 

Henry  Simmons  White,  M.D.  '66,  LL.B.  '70,  died  at  his  home  in  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.,  September  29th,  aged  56  years.  Prior  to  his  graduation  from 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Mr.  White  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  United  States  Army.  From  1878  to  1882  he  was  assistant  collector 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  in  1S90  received  the  appointment  as  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  New  Jersey. 

James  Walter  Duffy,  M.D.  '95,  died  recently  at  his  New  York  City 
home  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Percy  John  Shute,  M.D.  '95,  died  recently,  aged  25  years. 

Horace  Bigelow,  M.D.  '96,  A.B.  Amherst  '93,  died  October  15,  1901, 
aged  28  years.  For  several  years  he  had  been  assistant  physician  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hospital  Dispensar3\ 


School  of  Law. 

Abram  Ronald  Kling,  LL.B.  '72,  died  recently  at  Warwick,  N.  Y., 
aged  48  years.  Mr.  Kling  was  a  director  of  the  American  Surety  Trust 
Co.,  and  of  the  Bowery  Bank,  and  a  member  of  the  Bar  Association. 

Peter  Hulme,  LL.B.  '74,  A.B.  Harvard  '72,  died  recently  at  his  home 
in  Poughkeepsie.  Mr.  Hulme  practised  his  profession  in  Poughkeepsie, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  having  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  in  1878.     He  was  Chamberlain  of  Poughkeepsie  in  1889 
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and  1890,  and  also  served  in  several  other  official  positions  in  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  that  town. 

Frederick  Davies  White,   LIv.B.  '84,  B.    S.   Cornell    '82,  died  July  8, 
1 90 1,  aged  44  years. 
Scliools  of  Applied  Science. 

Alfred  Raymond,  Ph.B.  '91,  A.B.  Yale,  '88,  died  at  his  home  in  Brook- 
lyn on  October  29,  1901,  aged  37  years.  During  the  last  few  years  he 
had  acted  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  x\merican  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers. 

Theodore  Greely  White,  Ph.B.   '94,  A.M.    '95,  Ph.D.   '99,  died  July  7, 
1901,  aged  29  years.    During  the  academic  years  1896-1900  Mr.  White  had 
been  assistant  in  mechanics  and  in  physics  in  Columbia  University  at 
different  times. 
School  of  Philosophy. 

Frank  Loomis  Eckerson,  A.M.  '90,  A.B.,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  '88,  died  on 
October  28,  1901. 

Honorary  Ahimni. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  A.  Huntington,  Hon.  D.D.  '46,  for  39  j-ears  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Auburn  (N.  Y. )  Theological  Seminary,  died  recently  at  the 
age  of  88  years. 
Non-graduates. 

William  B.  Litchfield,  a  member  of  the  class  of  i860.  College,  died  at 
his  home  in  Brooklyn,  June  30,  1901.  Shortly  after  leaving  college,  in 
1858,  Mr.  Litchfield  completed  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Railroad  in  Brook- 
lyn. Later  he  went  West  and  completed  a  large  portion  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  then  called  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific. 

George  B.  Ashley,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1870,  Law,  died  on  August 
6,  1901,  aged  55  years.  Mr.  Ashley  was  an  active  member  of  both  the 
state  and  city  Bar  Associations,  and  was  for  many  years  a  leading  special- 
ist in  corporation  law. 

L.  F.  LePrince,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1901  Applied  Science,  was 
accidentally  shot  this  fall.  Mr.  LePrince  was  prominent  in  student  life, 
especially  in  rowing,  having  been  a  member  of  the  '99  Varsity  and  the 
1901  Freshman  crews. 

SUMMARIES   OF   UNIVERSITY   LEGISLATION 
The  Trustees,  October  Meeting 

President  Low  announced  the  death  of  Bishop  Littlejohn,  occurring 
in  August,  1901;  and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Coudert  as  a  trustee  on  ac- 
count of  continued  ill  health  was  received  and  accepted  with  regret. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Benjamin  B.  Lawrence,  E.M.  '78,  S. 
of  M.,  for  his  gift  of  $200  to  establish  an  annual  scholarship  in  mining 
engineering,  which  was  designated  the  "Lawrence  Annual  Scholarship 
in  Mining  Engineering." 

The  President  was  authorized  to  transfer  the  exhibit  of  the  University'-, 
now  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  to  the  South  Carolina  Interstate 
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and  West  Indian  Exposition,  to  be  opened  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  December 
I,  1901. 

The  President  reported  the  receipt  in  June  last  from  an  anonymous 
douor  of  a  gift  of  5100,000  "towards  the  founding  of  a  Department  of 
Chinese  Languages,  Literatures,  Religion  and  Law,  to  be  known  as  the 
Dean  Lung  Professorship  of  Chinese,"  and  a  further  gift  of  f  12,000  from 
Dean  Lung  to  be  added  to  the  Fund,  as  previously  announced  at  the 
Commencement  meeting  of  the  Alumni.  (The  correspondence  relating 
to  the  gift  appears  in  the  September  Quarterly.) 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Low  tendering  his  resigna- 
tion as  President : 

Mr.  W.  C  Schermerhorn, 

Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  i7i  the  City  of  New 
J  'ork. 

Sir: — As  you  are  aware,  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  known  my 
purpose  of  accepting  the  nominations  that  will  be  tendered  to  me  for  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  New  York.  Under  these  circumstances  I  hereby  place 
in  your  hands,  for  submission  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  my  resig- 
nation of  the  office  of  President  with  which  my  fellow  trustees  honored 
me  twelve  years  ago.  In  doing  so  I  beg  to  ask  that  the  resignation  be 
accepted  to  take  effect  immediately. 

It  is  clearly  undesirable  for  the  University  to  keep  at  its  head  one  who 
can  no  longer  give  to  it  the  sole  and  exclusive  attention  that  it  deserves ; 
and,  perhaps,  I  may  add  without  being  misunderstood,  that  I  think  it 
equally  in  my  own  interest  that  this  course  should  be  pursued.  My  own 
wish,  therefore,  coincides  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  interest  of  the 
University,  when  I  ask  that  my  resignation  be  considered  as  final. 

It  is,  however,  with  no  light  heart  that  I  take  this  serious  step  ;  but 
only  under  the  constraint  of  a  call  to  the  public  service  that  brooks  no 
denial.  Columbia  University  cannot  teach  men  to  be  patriotic  if  it  will 
make  no  sacrifices  in  the  public  interest ;  and  not  even  Columbia's  Presi- 
dent can  expect  to  be  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  illustrate  good 
citizenship  as  well  as  to  teach  it. 

In  now  surrendering  my  charge  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  I  am 
glad  to  believe  that  almost  all  of  the  special  problems  that  have  com- 
manded mj'  attention  have  been  solved.  The  only  large  question  not 
fully  disposed  of  is  the  question  of  the  debt  necessarily  incurred  as  a  con- 
sequence of  removal  to  our  new  site.  In  all  probability  our  resources 
within  the  next  six  or  seven  years  will  increase  to  a  point  where  that 
burden  will  cease  to  be  felt.  In  the  meantime  our  interest  charge  cannot 
be  met  out  of  our  income  without  impairment  of  our  educational  effi- 
ciency. We  have  been  successful  in  raising  the  needed  money  this 
year  ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  generous  people  of  the  city  will 
fail  to  sustain,  in  this  respect,  year  by  year,  for  the  few  years  the  need  is 
likely  to  last,  the  University  that  has  done  and  is  doing  so  much  for  the 
City  of  New  York.  Of  course  the  University  looks  in  large  measure  to 
future  benefactions  to  pay  off  the  debt  itself. 
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The  results  accomplished  could  not  have  been  realized  except  for  the 
strong  and  unwavering  support  that  I  have  received  at  all  times  from  the 
trustees  ;  and  for  this  support,  the  value  of  which  I  alone  can  estimate, 
I  thank  you,  sir,  and  every  one  of  my  colleagues.  I  take  this  opportun- 
ity, also,  of  conveying  my  thanks,  through  you,  to  the  noble  body  of 
men,  professors  and  instructors  of  every  grade,  who  have  held  up  my 
hands  so  loyallj'  during  all  these  years.  It  is  they,  and  not  I,  who  have 
made  the  Columbia  University  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud,  and  I  be- 
speak from  them  for  my  successor,  whoever  he  may  be,  the  same  loyal 
and  affectionate  support  that  they  have  given  to  me. 

With  every  good  wish  for  Alma  Mater,  whom  it  is  always  a  delight  to 
serve  ;  and  rejoicing,  that,  while  retiring  from  the  presidency,  I  may  still 
continue  in  her  service  as  trustee, 

I  am,  sir, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Seth  Low. 

In  view  of  the  resignation  of  President  Low  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  resignation  of  Seth  Low  as  president  of  this  cor- 
poration be,  and  it  is  hereby  accepted  to  take  effect  immediately  ;  and 
that  the  following  minute  relative  to  Mr.  Low's  resignation  be  adopted, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  Mr.  Low  : 

"  The  trustees  have  learned  with  the  deepest  regret  that  Mr.  Low  has  de- 
termined to  resign  the  office  of  president  of  this  University.  They  appre- 
ciate, however,  the  patriotic  purposes  which  have  induced  him  to  retire 
from  his  present  post ;  and  they  recognize  the  delicacy  and  unselfishness 
which  have  dictated  his  requests  that  his  resignation  be  considered  final 
and  that  it  be  accepted  to  take  effect  immediately.  Requests  so  made 
cannot  be  ignored  or  refused,  and  the  trustees  have  therefore  felt  con- 
strained to  comply  with  Mr.  Low's  wishes  and  to  accept  his  resignation 
at  this  present  meeting. 

In  so  doing  they  deem  it  proper  to  enter  upon  their  minutes  a  record 
of  their  affectionate  regard  for  Mr.  Low  personally,  and  of  their  high 
opinion  of  the  value  of  his  services  to  the  University. 

Mr.  Low  has  now  served  as  trustee  for  twenty  j-ears.  He  has  served 
as  president  for  exactly  twelve  years,  having  been  elected  October  7, 
1889 — a  period  marked  by  changes  of  the  utmost  importance,  which  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  created  a  new  Columbia.  A  great  university  has 
been  organized  out  of  a  group  of  scattered  and  unrelated  schools.  It  has 
been  moved  to  new  and  generous  quarters  that  worthily  accommodate  it 
and  that  invite  the  large  expansion  which  is  certainly  before  it.  It  has 
established  intimate  and  satisfactory  afiiliations  with  Barnard  College  and 
Teachers  College.  Its  educational  organization  is  thorough  and  effec- 
tive ;  a  strong,  enthusiastic  common  life  now  pervades  and  inspires  every 
part ;  the  number  of  its  teachers  and  students  was  never  so  large  ;  its  ed- 
ucational prestige  was  probably  never  higher  ;  and  in  every  quarter,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  University,  the  utmost  good- will  prevails. 
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Such  a  record  of  achievement  tells  its  own  story  of  the  head  of  the 
University  ;  but  it  would  be  a  most  incomplete  account  that  failed  to 
make  some  reference  to  Mr.  Low's  extraordinary  and  unwearied  gener- 
osity. At  his  own  cost  he  has  built  the  University  Library  building  ;  he 
has  established  trust  funds  for  the  encouragement  of  study  and  research, 
and  he  .has  contributed  in  unnumbered  ways  to  supplement  the  funds  of 
the  University,  and  to  help  every  good  cause  in  which  its  members  are 
interested. 

The  trustees  cannot  but  deplore  the  loss  of  an  executive  officer  so  able, 
experienced  and  zealous,  but  they  rejoice  to  learn  that  Mr.  Low  intends 
to  continue^a  trustee  and  they  indulge  the  hope  that  whatever  post  of 
duty  he  may  hereafter  occupy  this  board  will  still  continue  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel." 

Professor  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  was  thereupon  appointed  acting 
president,  to'serve  until  the  further  order  of  the  board,  with  the  powers 
and  duties  of  president,  and  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chair,  including  the  chairman,  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  subject^of  filling  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  president  and  to 
nominate'one  or  more  candidates  for  the  consideration  of  the  board. 

The  chairman  appointed  to  serve  on  such  committee  with  himself,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dix  andjMessrs.  Rives,  Mitchell  and  Pine. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  reported  that  securities  of  the  inventory 
value  of  1148,693.44  had  been  received  on  account  of  the  legacy  left  by 
Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix. 

The  sum  of  ^1,000  returned  by  Mr,  G.  W.  Hill  on  account  of  his  salary 
for  the  last  academic  year  as  lecturer  in  celestial  mechanics,  was  re- 
stored, as  requested  by  him,  to  the  Catherine  Bruce  Fund,  from  whence 
it  came. 

The  President  reported  that  Professor  Keener  had  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  Dean  of  the  Law  School ;  that  Professor  Kirchwey  had  been 
elected  Dean  in  his  place,  and  that  Professor  Burdick  had  been  elected 
Secretary  ;  also  that  leave  of  absence  for  the  current  academic  year  had 
been  given  to  Professor  Hyslop  and  that  his  courses  would  be  given  by 
Dr.  Adam  Leroy  Jones,  recently  assistant  in  philosophy,  with  the  title  of 
lecturer  in  philosophy  ;  also  that  leave  of  absence  for  the  same  period 
had  been  given  to  Professor  Mayo-Smith,  and  that  his  principal  course 
would  be  given  by  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Ph.D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, with  the  title  of  lecturer  in  political  economy. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  secretary  to  be  known  as 
the  employment  secretary,  who  shall  serve  as  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  for  Students,  and  also  of  the  Appointment  Com- 
mittee ;  and  who  shall  render  such  other  services  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  President. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  :  Henry  C.  Sherman,  Ph.D., 
tutor  in  analytical  chemistry,  was  made  instructor  in  analytical  chem- 
isty,  the  appointment  to  date  from  July  i,  1901  ;  Edward  L.  Kurtz,  E-M., 
to  be  instructor  in  mining,  vice  Frank  C.  Hooper,  resigned  ;  William  C. 
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Uhlig,  Ph.B.,  to  be  assistant  in  chemistry,  vice  Hardee  Chambliss,  re- 
signed ;  Richard  I.  Dougherty,  CE-,  to  be  assistant  in  civil  engineering  ; 
Philip  B.  Hawk,  M.S.,  to  be  assistant  in  physiological  chemistry,  vice 
Holmes  C.  Jackson,  resigned,  and  Isaac  D.  Parsons,  E.E).,  to  be  assistant 
in  electrical  engineering. 

The  Trustees,  November  Meeting 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Parsi  donors  in  India  of  the  valu- 
able collection  of  Avestan  manuscripts  presented  to  the  University 
through  Prof essor  Jackson  ;  and  the  plaster  bust  of  De  Witt  Clinton  pre- 
sented to  the  University  by  Fitzhugh  Townsend,  of  the  class  of  '96,  was 
accepted  with  thanks. 

The  clerk  was  authorized  to  have  printed  in  suitable  book  form  the 
minutes  adopted  by  the  Trustees  and  by  the  University  Council  re- 
spectively upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Low,  one  copy  to  be  on  vellum  to 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Low,  and  one  hundred  copies  on  paper,  viz  :  one 
copy  for  each  trustee,  three  copies  for  the  library  of  the  University  and 
the  remainder  for  distribution  among  other  libraries  and  universities. 

The  Acting  President  submitted  a  report  on  the  registration  of  the 
University  as  of  November  i,  1901  ;  and  reported  the  election  of  Pro- 
fessor Perry  as  Acting  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  ;  and  of  Pro- 
fessor Munroe  Smith  in  place  of  Professor  Richmond  Mayo-Smith, 
resigned,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  in  the  Uni- 
versity Council  for  the  unexpired  term  ending  June  30,  1904. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  : — William  C.  Clarke,  M.D.,  to 
be  assistant  in  normal  histology  ;  William  W.  Miller,  M.D.,  to  be  assist- 
ant in  normal  histology  ;  Eugene  H.  Pool,  M.D.,  to  be  assistant  demon- 
strator in  anatomy,  and  Miles  R.  Moflfat,  B.S.,  to  be  assistant  in  physics 
to  succeed  H.  M.  Derr,  resigned — all  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic 
year. 

UNIVERSITY  STATISTICS 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  Registrar,  shows  the  registration 
in  all  departments  of  the  University  on  Nov.  7,  1901.  The  figures  given 
for  preceding  years  are  also  those  of  Nov.  7,  in  each  case  except  that  to 
which  attention  is  called  in  the  first  footnote.  An,  examination  of  the 
table  will  show  that  the  number  of  undergraduates,  in  Columbia  College 
and  Barnard  College  combined,  has  increased  by  53  ;  that  of  non-profes- 
sional graduate  students  by  64,  that  of  professional  students  by  247, — 
making  a  total  increase  of  333  in  the  number  of  resident  students.  In 
the  group  comprising  auditors,  summer  session  students  and  extension 
students,  there  is  a  loss  of  141, — leaving  a  net  increase  of  214  in  the  grand 
total  of  students.  The  figure  for  "total  University  influence" — perhaps 
not  the  best  phrase  possible  for  the  sum  total  of  officers  and  students — 
has  reached  the  imposing  magnitude  of  4,991.  Ere  this  time  it  has  no 
doubt  passed  5,000. 


students  registered  in : 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

S5 

Columbia  College 

312 

387 

446 

464 

481 

17 

Freshmen 

102 

85 
55 
48 
22 

129 

89 
86 

55 
28 

106 

89 
93 
45 

124 
95 
99 
88 
58 

141 
102 

98 

46 

17 

7 

Juniors  .        .                      

—    I 

Seniors  

6 

Specials 

—  12 

Barnard  College" 

177 

202 

223 

292 

328 

36 

Freshmen 

Sophomores 

38 
29 

23 
22 

65 

43 
36 
23 

24 
76 

54 
38 
39 
39 
53 

82 
51 
39 
52 
68 

99 

73 
48 

52 
58 

17 
22 

Juniors  .    .        

9 

Seniors 

Specials 

—  2 

—  10 

Total  undergraduates 

489 

589 

669 

756 

809 

53 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

Barnard  College  * 

64 
112 

44 
61 

85 
120 

76 

118 

108 

53 

71 

109 
239 

142 

280 

33 

41 

—  10 

t 

Total  non-professional  graduate  students. 

280 

338 

350 

412 

476 

64 

School  of  Applied  Science 

404 

431 

464 

546 

604 

58 

First-year 

123 
106 

74 

80 

8 

13 

128 

106 

86 

75 

7 

29 

130 
114 
III 

69 
3 

37 

153 
132 
123 

33 

193 
156 
127 

'J 

31 

40 

Second-year     

24 

Third-year 

Fourth-year 

4 

—    8 

Graduates 

Specials 

0 
—     2 

Lazv  School 

368 

135 

139 

92 

2 

342 
132 
103 
106 

I 

377 
166 
III 

99 

I 

427 

443 

16 

First  year 

Second-year    

Third-year 

Specials 

172 

151 
100 

4 

165 

126 
2 

—  7 

—  I 
26 

—  2 

Medical  School      

729 

697 

757 

751 

81.5 

64 

First-year 

Second-year    

Third-year 

Fourth-year 

222 
190 
151 
143 
23 

197 
162 
178 
140 
20 

226 
159 
158 
173 
41 

245 
190 

148 

147 
21 

269 
199 
179 
148 
20 

24 
9 

31 

I 

Specials 

—    I 

Teachers  College 

— 

196 

317 

448 

557 

109 

First-year 

18 
20 
46 
29 
51 
32 

42 
19 
80 
46 

9| 
38 

24 
30 
93 
76 
127 
40 
58 

28 
141 

162 

19 
III 

—    7 

Second-year    

Third-year 

Fourth-year 

Graduates 

Specials 

Auditors  and  unclassified  students. 

—  2 

48 

3 

35 

—  21 

53 

Total  professional  students 

1501 

1666 

1915 

2172 

2419 

247 

Double  registration  j 

— 

— 

— 

105 

136 

31 

Net  total  resident  students 

2270 

2593 

2934 

3235 

3568 

333 

Auditors 

15 
470 

22 
750 

20 

417 
721 

18 

579 
420 

—    2 

Students  at  Summer  Session 

Extension  students,  Teachers  College.  § 

162 
—301 

Total 

485 

772 

1 158 

1017 

—141 

Double  registration 

— 

— 

108 

86 

—  22 

Grand  total  of  students 

— 

3078 

3706 

4285 

4499 

214 

Officers 

— 

426 

443 

471 

492 

21 

Total  university  influence  ° 

— 

3504 

4149 

4756 

4991 

235 

*  Barnard  figures  for  1897-1898  are  those  for  the  end  of  the  academic  year, 
t  From  Oct.,  1900,  women  graduates  register  under  the  University  faculties, 
i  Includes  candidates  for  University  degrees  and  Teachers  College  diplomas. 
II  Includes  Summer  Session  students  who  have  returned  for  work  this  fall. 
I  Extension  students  are  held  to  full  requirements  of  regular  courses  in  T.  C. 
°  Excluding  748  pupils  in  Horace  Mann  School  and  90  in  Speyer  School. 

G.  B.  Germann. 
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THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FOREIGNERS  who  have  studied  in  detail  the  systems 
of  higher  education  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
have  rarely  failed  to  comment  with  surprise,  sometimes 
with  ill-concealed  or  even  open  disapproval,  upon  the  re- 
markably great  influence,  in  some  instances  amounting  to 
almost  despotic  power,  that  is  wielded  by  the  presidents  of 
American  colleges  and  universities.  And  in  fact  the  contrast 
between  the  position  of  an  American  college  president  and 
that  of  the  rector  or  chancellor  (or,  as  in  English  universities, 
the  vice-chancellor)  of  a  European  university  is  strikingly 
great.  On  the  one  hand,  amid  all  the  variations  of  local 
custom  in  Europe,  there  is  in  the  main  careful  observance 
of  the  ancient  practice  by  which  the  head  of  the  university 
is  elected  by  the  professors  from  among  their  own  number, 
often  for  only  a  single  year,  and  invested  with  a  very  mod- 
erate degree  of  actual  power  ;  on  the  other  we  see  an  officer 
chosen  by  a  governing  body  which  itself  appoints  the  pro- 
fessors, chosen  generally  for  life  or  during  good  behavior 
(though  this  stipulation  is  often  veiled  or  left  unexpressed), 
oftenest  without  consultation  with  the  professorial  body, 
and  made  the  sole  medium  of  legitimate  communica- 
tion between  the  governing  body  and  the  teaching  staff. 
If  he  is  successful   as    an   administrator,  in   attracting  be- 
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quests  and  managing  the  finances  of  the  institution,  and 
has  the  tact  and  firmness  necessary  for  dealing  with  two 
bodies  of  men  not  only  diverse  as  individuals,  but  also 
often  with  widely  divergent  aims  in  their  collective  ca- 
pacity, he  may  remain  in  office  for  many  years,  thus  form- 
ing the  one  relatively  permanent  element  in  a  society  whose 
membership  is  constantly  changing.  In  general  it  is  to 
him  that  the  trustees  must  turn  for  information  about  the 
needs,  great  and  small,  of  the  university  or  college.  It 
happens  in  very  few  institutions  that  the  board  of  trustees 
contains  many  individuals  whose  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
education  would  bear  serious  criticism.  How  many  boards 
of  trustees,  for  instance,  elect  to  their  own  number  eminent 
specialists,  even  specialists  in  education?  Yet  one  can 
hardly  imagine  a  more  appropriate  field  of  usefulness  for 
these.  The  naive  belief  that  the  "successful  man"  is 
capable  of  solving  all  problems,  including  those  of  educa- 
tion, is  still  rife  in  the  land.  Assuming  that  the  income  of 
an  institution  is  settled,  there  arises  at  once  the  question  of 
due  apportionment  among  the  departments,  in  itself  one  of 
the  most  difficult  with  which  governing  bodies  have  to 
deal,  the  successful  solution  of  which  to  the  greatest 
benefit  of  the  institution  as  a  whole  depends  on  an  inti- 
mate understanding  of  the  needs  of  each  department  and 
of  its  relative  importance  in  the  entire  body.  Concerning 
this  relative  importance  no  two  institutions  are  likely  to 
think  quite  alike.  In  one  the  undergraduate  collegiate 
course  will  be  put  first,  and  enjoy  a  prestige  far  beyond 
that  of  the  technical,  professional,  or  non-professional 
graduate  courses;  in  another  the  technical,  in  a  third  the 
medical,  in  another  the  non-professional  graduate  work 
(this  least  often)  may  be  developed  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  rest.  To  the  president  practically  falls  the  task  of 
both  shaping  and  putting  into  effect  the  judgment  of  the 
governing  body.  If  possessed  of  sound  views,  good  per- 
suasive powers,  courage,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
great  patience,  a  president  may  in  time  impress  his  per- 
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sonality  deeply  upon  every  part  of  the  organization  at  the 
head  of  which  he  stands,  even  while  holding  it  true  to  its 
inherited  ideals.  And  than  this  there  is  no  nobler  or  more 
exalted  task  to  which  a  human  being  can  be  called,  none 
better  worth  the  entire  devotion  of  a  master  mind. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  university,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  both  need  and  opportunity  are  peculiarly 
great,  each  closely  dependent  upon  the  other.  An  ancient 
college,  the  justly  honored  eldest  of  the  noble  family  of 
sisters,  and  an  imposing  line  of  younger  schools,  gradu- 
ally brought  into  organic  and  harmonious  relations  under 
the  administration  of  President  Low,  display  high-minded 
rivalry  and  demand  constant  care  that  they  may  reason- 
ably and  fitly  expand  and  improve.  The  college  in  par- 
ticular calls  for  enlightened  devotion  to  its  needs,  because 
of  environing  influences,  inseparable  from  the  vast  city, 
which  militate  so  powerfully  against  its  growth,  even 
against  its  integrity.  The  technical  and  professional 
schools,  and  the  non-professional  graduate  schools,  de- 
serve the  greater  development  because  of  the  unrivalled 
opportunities  which  the  metropolis  offers.  The  vast  vine- 
yard cries  out  for  a  vast  army  of  laborers.  No  haphazard 
application  of  endowments  however  great  can  meet  the 
complicated  needs  of  this  case  ;  a  well  considered  plan, 
elaborated  to  the  last  detail,  which  shall  slight  no  school 
even  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  others,  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  college  must  be  enabled  to  give  the  best 
liberal  training  to  be  had — a  problem  of  greater  intricacy 
and  difficulty  than  is  presented  elsewhere  in  the  university, 
demanding  a  system  of  at  once  great  flexibility  and  large 
permanence,  to  secure  for  its  students  the  maximum  of 
training  in  the  essentials  of  liberal  culture  and  to  implant 
the  germs  which  may  ripen  in  the  one  or  the  other  profes- 
sional school,  or  in  practical  life.  The  technical  schools 
must  be  helped  to  make  ever  truer  the  saying  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  recently  quoted  by  Mr.  Carnegie  :  "  It  is 
not  your  machinery,  nor  is  it  your  splendid  variety  of  ores 
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which  gives  you  the  advantage ;  it  is  because  you  have  in 
America  a  class  of  trained  young  men  for  which  we  have 
no  corresponding  class  in  England."  This  should  be 
equally  the  ideal  of  all  the  professional  schools,  and  of 
the  non-professional  graduate  schools.  That  it  may  be  in- 
creasingly true  the  quality  of  the  incoming  students  of 
these  schools  must  be  steadily  improved — a  necessity  for- 
tunately recognized  by  the  Law  School  in  the  stipulation 
that  after  1902-03  only  graduates  of  colleges  and  scien- 
tific schools  in  good  standing,  or  persons  showing  satis- 
factory evidence  of  equivalent  training,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  school.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  similar  requirement,  of 
course  with  modifications,  be  made  in  due  course  of  time 
for  all  the  professional  schools. 

Another  certain  source  of  perplexing  yet  stimulating 
problems  has  been  opened  by  the  consolidation  of  Barnard 
and  Teachers  Colleges  with  Columbia.  Nor  will  the 
problems  become  fewer  or  simpler  as  time  goes  on : 

Da  muss  sich  manches  Ratsel  losen, 
Doch  manches  Ratsel  kniipft  sich  auch. 

But  problems  do  not  solve  themselves  after  all ;  it  is 
human  intelligence,  working  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
that  does  this. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  complete  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems as  are  here  indicated, — problems  more  or  less  familiar 
to  every  one  actively  connected  with  the  work  of  adminis- 
tration at  Columbia, — calls  for  the  highest  order  of  ability  ; 
even  the  full  recognition  of  their  extent  and  intricacy  de- 
mands a  mind  trained  by  long  study  and  experience,  in  a 
word  :  a  specialist  in  education.  And  not  merely  this,  but 
one  who  has  long  studied  these  particular  problems,  has 
grown  up  with  them,  ever  convinced  of  the  pressing  need 
of  their  solution,  and  actively  contributing  to  it  by  his 
energy  and  devotion  ;  one  who  can  turn  to  department  after 
department  with  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  pe- 
culiar needs  of  each,  and  effectively  encourage  it,  and 
steadily  increase    its    efficiency.      "  Only  the  wise,"  says 
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a  Sanskrit  proverb,  "know  the  toil  and  trouble  of  the 
wise."  The  eminent  specialist,  the  inspiring  teacher  whose 
example  of  research  wakes  and  stimulates  the  zeal  of  his 
pupils,  is  sometimes  what  Plato  playfully  calls  the  poet : 
xoo(pov  xpyjfia  '/.at  izrq'uov  xai  Upov  "  a  delicate  and  winged 
and  holy  thing,"  whose  wings  tempt  him  at  times  not  merely 
to  flight  but  to  flightiness  ;  and  his  peculiar  excellence  often 
needs  appreciative  and  sympathetic  interpretation  to  the 
more  practical  fiduciary  mind. 

It  was  the  eminent  good  fortune  of  Columbia  that  a  man 
of  the  right  type  was  at  hand  to  take  up  the  reins  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Low  after  his  twelve  years  of  inestimably 
great  services  to  the  University,  and  that  the  Trustees  were 
unanimous  in  the  quick  recognition  of  his  tried  merits. 
Dr.  Butler,  ever  since  his  graduation  from  Columbia  just 
twenty  years  ago,  has  steadily  adhered  to  his  plan,  formed 
thus  early,  of  making  himself  a  trained  specialist  in  educa- 
tion, in  the  widest  and  best  sense.  Recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  must  be  built 
upon  a  solid  foundation  of  philosophic  principle,  he  put 
himself  under  the  teaching  of  Friedrich  Paulsen  of  Berlin, 
one  of  the  most  lucid  and  convincing  of  German  thinkers, 
whose  influence  is  plainly  discernible  in  Dr.  Butler's 
career.  Dr.  Butler's  connection,  as  an  instructor,  with 
Columbia  dates  from  1886.  Within  two  years  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjunct  professor,  and  a  year  later  professor  of 
philosophy,  logic  and  ethics,  to  which  subjects  was  soon 
added  that  of  education.  His  predilections  showed  them- 
selves in  1886  when  under  his  direction  was  founded  the 
College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  afterward  Teachers 
College.  The  election  of  Mr.  Low  to  the  presidency  was 
soon  followed  by  the  organization  of  the  Faculty  of  Philos- 
ophy. The  first  meeting  was  held  on  May  9,  1890,  and 
Dr.  Butler,  the  youngest  professor  in  years  and  the  young- 
est but  one  in  seniority  in  that  faculty,  was  elected  Dean. 
This  office  he  held  for  nearly  twelve  years,  having  been 
reelected  in  1895  and  1900,  and  resigned  it  only  to  accept 
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the  responsibilities  of  the  presidency.  The  roll  of  the 
faculty  for  1890-91  was  as  follows  :  Professors  Drisler, 
C.  S.  Smith,  Merriam,  Price,  Boyesen,  Quackenbos,  Gott- 
heil,  H.  T.  Peck,  Butler  and  W.  H.  Carpenter — ten  pro- 
fessors, representing  seven  departments.  The  number  of 
members  of  the  faculty  is  now  thirty,  from  twelve  depart- 
ments. From  the  very  outset  Dr.  Butler  pla3'^ed  a  most 
conspicuous  part  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  graduate  work  under  the  charge  of  this  faculty 
and  in  shaping  the  general  policy  of  the  University, 
as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  University  Council.  His 
activity  was  equally  great  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  (for- 
tunately reendowed  with  its  proper  name  of  Faculty 
of  Columbia  College  in  1896) ;  the  new  curriculum,  put 
into  operation  in  1897,  was  largely  his  work.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  eminently  successful  Summer  School, 
first  opened  in  1900,  was  due  chiefly  to  his  efforts.  Out- 
side the  limits  of  the  University  his  activity  has  been  not 
less  constant  or  fruitful.  For  many  years  he  was  closely 
connected  with  the  educational  administration  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  part  of  the  time  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation ;  he  has  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  National 
Educational  Association,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States,  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  and  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities.  As  editor  of  the  Educational  Review, 
established  by  him  in  1891,  he  has  fought  vigorously  with 
his  pen  for  the  adoption  of  better  methods  and  higher 
standards  of  teaching,  from  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
schools  to  the  university.  His  eminent  ability  as  an  or- 
ganizer, his  interest  in  the  details  as  well  as  the  larger  as- 
pects of  education,  and  his  prodigious  power  of  work  have 
been  everywhere  recognized,  abroad  not  less  than  at  home, 
so  that  many  honors  have  come  to  him. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  connection  with  Columbia  Col- 
lege   as  an  instructor,   the   question  of  the  future    of  the 
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Ameincan  college  was  being  vigorously  agitated.  There 
were  many  and  eager  voices  raised  for  the  abolition 
of  the  college  as  a  form  of  organization,  and  for  a  time 
there  seemed  to  be  some  probability  that  it  would  be  ulti- 
mately squeezed  out  of  existence  between  the  improved 
high-school  on  the  one  hand  and  the  newly-created  or  re- 
generated university  on  the  other.  Dr.  Butler  never 
ceased  to  maintain  his  firm  belief  in  the  peculiar  useful- 
ness of  the  college,  and  has  consistently  stood  forth  as  its 
defender.  His  views  of  the  form  of  organization  best  fit- 
ted to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  college  in  general,  and 
of  Columbia  College  in  particular,  are  well-known  ;  to  the 
student  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  choice  among  a 
large  number  of  studies  grouped  around  a  small  central 
core  of  required  work,  with  which  all  other  courses  must 
stand  in  some  logical  connection — a  system  which  keeps 
in  mind  both  the  general  essentials  of  liberal  culture  and 
the  special  needs  of  the  individual  student.  His  views  on 
the  function,  organization,  and  administration  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  university  are  definite  and  positive :  every 
possible  advantage  freely  offered  to  all  those  who  are  fully 
trained  to  profit  by  them,  but  only  to  those  ;  and  on  all 
questions  the  right  of  fearless  and  free  discussion. 

The  new  President  brings  to  the  great  and  inspiring 
task  confronting  him  the  experience  and  insight,  gained 
before  his  fortieth  year,  of  twenty  years'  occupation  with 
educational  problems  of  the  greatest  variet}^,  an  honest, 
enthusiastic  and  single-minded  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
learning  and  culture,  and  the  intelligent  courage  of  the 
well-equipped  man.  We  who  love  Columbia  for  all  that 
she  has  been  and  must  be,  we  cannot  but  acclaim  him  with 
the  joy  born  of  a  confident  hope  for  his  success  and  for 
her  undying  glory.  May  her  light,  through  which  still 
many  generations  shall  see  light,  burn  ever  more  clearly 
and  steadily  for  his  faithful  and  skilful  tending. 

E.  D.  Perry 
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LEGAL   INSTRUCTION  AT  COLUMBIA 

IN  his  famous  speech  for  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies, 
Burke  named  as  one  of  the  six  capital  sources  of  the 
fierce  spirit  of  liberty,  which  characterized  the  colonists, 
the  general  diffusion  of  legal  knowledge.  "  In  no  country 
perhaps  in  the  world,"  he  declared,  "  is  the  law  so  general 
a  study."  In  support  of  this  statement,  he  referred  to  the 
great  number  of  lawyers  among  the  deputies  sent  to  the 
Continental  Congress ;  to  the  fact  that  the  colonists  were 
printing  law  books  for  their  own  use  and  that  as  many  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  had  been  sold  in  America  as  in 
England,  and  cited  General  Gage's  assertion  "that  all  the 
people  in  his  government  are  lawyers,  or  smatterers  in  law." 
It  was  this  wide-spread  study  of  the  law,  in  Burke's  opinion, 
which  made  the  colonists  so  "  acute,  inquisitive,  dexterous, 
prompt  in  attack,  ready  in  defense,  full  of  resources," 
which  led  them  to  "  augur  misgovernment  at  a  distance, 
and  snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze." 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  King's  College,  founded 
as  it  was  when  this  taste  for  legal  study  was  becoming 
prevalent,  should  have  been  the  first  institution  of  learning 
in  America  to  establish  a  professorship  of  law.  This  was 
done  in  1773,  and  from  that  date  until  the  college  was 
closed  by  the  Revolutionar}^  War,  John  Vardill,  A.M., 
occupied  the  chair.* 

No  sooner  had  King's  College  been  reorganized  and  re- 
christened  as  Columbia,  than  her  trustees  voted  to  establish 
a  law  school,  with  three  professorships,  viz.:  "A  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  a  professor- 
ship   in    the   Roman   Civil   Law,    a  professorship    in    the 


*  The  doubts  whicli  have  been  expressed  about  Mr.  Vardill's  having 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  are  dispelled  by  a  letter  written  by 
liim  from  King's  College,  in  Sept.,  1773,  to  George  Washington  concern- 
ing the  latter's  stepson,  John  Parke  Custis.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Vardill 
left  New  York  for  England  before  the  college  was  closed  in  1776. 
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Municipal  Law."  This  action  was  taken  on  December  14, 
1784,  and  bears  witness  to  the  broad  views  and  high  ideals 
of  the  Columbia  trustees  of  that  day.  But  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  such  views  and  ideas  were  entertained  by  a 
board  whose  leaders  were  John  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. Unfortunately,  however,  Columbia's  finances  were 
then  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  ambitious  project  of  a  law 
school  with  three  professors,  was  not  carried  out,  al- 
though the  idea  of  providing  for  legal  instruction  was  still 
cherished. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  College  was  greatly  im- 
proved in  1792  by  a  grant  from  the  state  of  various  sums 
in  partial  reparation  of  losses  sustained  during  the  war, 
and  of  the  further  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
annually  for  five  years,  "to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  additional  professors."  It  was  now  possible 
for  the  trustees  to  do  something  for  legal  instruction. 
Accordingly,  a  professorship  of  law  was  established  in 
1793,  and  James  Kent,  A.M.,  was  unanimously  elected 
to  fill  the  chair,  at  an  annual  salary  of  £200.  It  was  not 
an  extraordinary  stipend  to  be  sure,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  incumbent  was  a  young  and  struggling 
law^-er,  and  that  it  was  supposed  the  perquisites  of  the  po- 
sition would  equal  the  salary.  Moreover,  the  duties  of  the 
professorship  were  not  engrossing,  and  the  appointment, 
he  wrote  his  brother,  "will  even  aid  my  professional 
practice  at  the  bar,"  and  prove  "  not  only  honorable  but 
profitable." 

He  entered  upon  the  preparation  of  his  lectures  with 
much  enthusiasm,  reading  in  the  original,  by  way  of  spe- 
cial equipment,  "  Bynkershoeck,  Quintilian  and  Cicero's 
rhetorical  works,  besides  English  reports  and  digests." 
That  the  course  was  not  intended  primarily  for  professional 
students  appears  from  the  prospectus  contained  in  a  pamph- 
let published  in  1794,  entitled  "  The  State  of  Learning  in 
the  College  of  New  York."     At  that  time  the  college  em- 
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braced  two  faculties — The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  The  Fac- 
ulty of  Physic,  and  the  prospectus  referred  to  appears  in 
the  sketch  of  the  first  of  these  faculties.  It  is  as  follows : 
*'  Mr.  Kent  having  been  so  recently  appointed,  has  not 
as  yet  entered  upon  a  course  of  lectures ;  but  this  pro- 
fessorship is  intended  to  comprise  a  brief  review  of  the 
history,  the  nature,  the  several  forms  and  the  just  ends  of 
civil  government — a  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress  and 
final  settlement  of  the  United  States — a  particular  detail 
of  the  organization  and  duties  of  the  several  departments 
of  the  general  government,  together  with  an  examination 
of  such  parts  of  the  civil  and  criminal  codes  of  the  fed- 
eral jurisprudence,  as  shall  be  the  most  susceptible  of  illus- 
tration and  most  conducive  to  public  utility.  The  courts 
of  the  several  states  and  the  connection  they  bear  to  the 
general  government  will  then  be  considered,  and  the  more 
particular  examination  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State. 
The  whole  detail  of  our  municipal  law,  with  relation  to 
the  rights  of  propert}',  and  of  persons,  and  the  forms  of 
administering  justice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  will  then  be 
treated  fully  and  at  large." 

The  opening  lecture  of  the  course  was  delivered  No- 
vember 17,  1744,  and  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
the  college  trustees  for  private  distribution.*  It  was  well 
received,  not  only  by  those  who  listened  to  its  delivery,  but 
by  the  far  larger  body  of  its  readers.  Of  the  latter  class 
was  John  Adams,  then  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
who  wrote  to  his  son  Charles  Adams  :  "I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  lecture,  and  esteem  the  talents  and  character  of 
the  Professor."  Some  idea  of  the  spirit  with  which  the 
young  professor  entered  upon  the  course,  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  extracts  from  the  opening  and  closing 
paragraphs  of  the  lecture:  "  This  is  the  first  instance  in 
the   annals   of  this   seat  of  learning,  that  the   science  of 

*This  rare  and  valuable  pamphlet  will  be  republished  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  the  Colwtnbia  Law  Review. 
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Municipal  Laws  has  thus  been  admitted  into  friendship 
with  her  sister  arts  and  been  invited  to  lend  her  aid  to 
complete  a  course  of  public  education.  ...  If  he  to  whom 
is  entrusted  in  this  seat  of  learning,  the  cultivation  of  our 
laws,  can  have  any  effect  in  elevating  the  attention  of 
some  of  our  youth  from  the  narrow  and  selfish  objects  of 
the  profession,  to  the  nobler  study  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  our  governments,  and  the  policy  of  our  laws : — If 
he  can,  in  any  degree  illustrate  their  reason,  their  wisdom 
and  their  propitious  influence  on  the  freedom,  order  and 
happiness  of  society,  and  thereby  produce  a  more  general 
interest  in  their  support,  he  will  deem  it  a  happy  consola- 
tion for  his  labors." 

The  course  consisted  of  twenty-six  lectures,  extend- 
ing, as  he  wrote  his  brother  on  March  i,  1795,  "not 
only  through  the  Constitution  and  jurisprudence  of  the 
Union,  the  Constitution  of  this  and  the  other  states,  but 
our  doctrine  of  real  property.  My  first  plan  was  to  ex- 
amine the  law  of  personal  property,  including  the  com- 
mercial branches,  and  the  system  of  our  criminal  code. 
But  I  found  myself  absolutely  unable  to  complete  the 
whole,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  this  first  course  imperfect. 
It  will  be  an  easy  thing  to  make  these  additions,  and  re- 
view and  improve  the  whole  by  next  November.  I  am 
satisfied  that  my  lectures  have  been  well  received  and  that 
my  expectations  are  answered."  Upon  the  fly-leaf  of  his 
own  copy  of  the  opening  lecture,  he  noted  that  he  "  was 
honored  by  the  attendance  throughout  the  course  of  seven 
students  and  thirty-six  gentlemen,  chiefly  lawyers  and  law 
students  who  did  not  belong  to  the  college."  In  the  same 
memorandum  he  notes,  that  "  during  my  second  course, 
commencing  Nov.,  1795,  I  read  thirty-one  lectures,  in  my 
office,  and  had  only  two  students  besides  my  clerk."  The 
following  year,  no  students  presented  themselves  for  the 
course,  and  on  May  2,  1797,  he  tendered  his  resignation. 
It  was  not  accepted,   however,  until  April,  1798,  and  this 
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final  action  appears  to  have  been  taken,  not  because  the 
Trustees  shared  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  performance  of 
his  duties  which  the  professor  had  expressed  in  his  letter 
of  resignation,  but  because  he  had  been  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  letter  of  resignation,  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  early  part  of  the  second  season  he  published  the  three 
preliminary  lectures,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  entire 
course,  in  order  that  the  public  might  become  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  his  plan.  While  this  publication  did 
not  draw  students,  it  did  give  the  author  a  reputation  abroad, 
and  was  cited  as  an  authority  in  Brown's  Treatise  on  Civil 
and  Admiralty  Law,  published  shortly  afterwards  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  citation  ever  made  of 
an  American  law  book  by  an  English  author. 

After  Kent's  retirement  from  Columbia,  the  professor- 
ship of  law  was  unoccupied  until  1823,  when  he  was 
reappointed  to  the  chair,  after  his  retirement  from  the 
office  of  chancellor,  at  the  age  of  sixty — that  being  the  age 
limit  fixed  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Chancellor's  term  of 
office.  Some  years  afterward  he  wrote  Thomas  Washing- 
ton :  "The  trustees  of  Columbia  College  immediately  ten- 
dered me  again  my  old  office  of  Professor,  which  had  lain 
dormant  from  1795.  I  undertook  (but  exceedingly  against 
my  inclination)  to  write  and  deliver  law  lectures."  Per- 
haps this  reluctance  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  his 
former  lectures  had  not  attracted  more  students,  and  in  part 
to  his  estimate  of  those  lectures.  We  have  seen  that  he 
expressed  satisfaction  with  them  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  season,  but  later  he  recorded  in  his  memoranda,  "  I 
have  long  since  discovered  them  to  have  been  slight  and 
trashy  productions  ;  I  wanted  judicial  labors  to  teach  me 
precision."  The  unfortunate  fate  of  his  first  course  was 
not  exceptional ;  it  was  shared  by  courses  given  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  about  that  time,  by  men  of  great  ex- 
perience and  distinguished  reputation.     Associate  Justice 
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Wilson  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  in  1790,  but 
was  unable  to  carry  on  his  work  successfully  after  the  first 
year.  At  Harvard,  Justice  Parker,  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  met  with  no  greater  encouragement,  when  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  Law  Lecturer. 

The  second  attempt  at  legal  instruction  in  Columbia  was 
productive  of  remarkable  results,  although  they  were  of  a 
kind  not  contemplated  either  by  the  trustees  or  by  Chan- 
cellor Kent. 

However  reluctant  he  may  have  been  to  take  up  again 
the  work  which  he  had  laid  aside  in  a  mood  of  disappoint- 
ment, twenty-six  years  before,  he  soon  became  thoroughly 
interested  in  it.  Early  in  January,  1824,  he  wrote  to  his 
brother:  *' I  have  for  two  or  three  weeks  engaged  with 
great  zeal  in  preparing  law  lectures."  A  fortnight  later 
he  writes,  "  I  have  got  eight  to  ten  lectures  written  out  and 
mean  to  begin  the  first  of  February,  and  shall  deliver  but 
two  formal  lectures  a  week,  with  one  more  private  for  the 
matriculated  students  only.  By  this  means  I  can  keep  up 
two  lectures  a  week  until  June,  and  that  shall  be  the  ex- 
tent of  my  first  imperfect  and  broken  course."  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  he  entered  upon  a  longer  and 
fuller  course,  although  in  a  letter  of  the  9th  of  that  month 
he  intimates  that  he  is  still  engaged  in  preparing  new  lec- 
tures, which  give  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety 
and  compel  him  to  study  and  write  all  the  time.  He  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  duties  of  law  professor  until  the 
spring  of  1826,  when,  as  he  wrote  in  1828,  "  having  got 
heartily  tired  of  lecturing,  I  abandoned  it."  Perhaps  the 
success  which  attended  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  Commentaries,  and  the  labor  required  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  later  volumes,  account  for  his  withdrawal 
from  academic  work.  Certainly,  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  appreciation  either  by  students  or  by  the  col- 
lege authorities.     In  the  preface  to  the   first  volume,  the 
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author  writes  :  "In  the  performance  of  my  collegiate  duty, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  meet  a  collection  of  interesting 
young  gentlemen  of  fine  talents  and  pure  character,  who 
placed  themselves  under  my  instruction,  and  in  whose  wel- 
fare a  deep  interest  is  felt.  Having  been  encouraged  to 
suppose  that  the  publication  of  the  lectures  might  render 
them  more  extensively  useful,  I  have  been  induced  to  sub- 
mit the  present  volume  to  the  notice  of  students,  and  of  the 
junior  members  of  the  profession,  for  whose  use  they  were 
originally  compiled.  Another  volume  is  wanting  to  em- 
brace all  the  material  parts  of  the  lectures  which  have 
been  composed."  He  soon  found,  however,  that  his  plan 
could  not  be  completed  within  the  limits  of  two  volumes. 
A  third  volume  was  published  in  1828  and  a  fourth  in  1830. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Columbia's  first  and  most 
famous  professor  of  law  was  not  the  founder  of  a  law 
school,  but  the  author  of  a  legal  classic.  It  is  true,  the 
name  of  James  Kent,  LL.D.,  was  carried  in  Columbia 
catalogues  as  the  professor  of  law,  and  that  he  continued 
the  incumbent  of  the  professorship,  until  his  death  in  1847. 
But  his  name  served  only  to  give  lustre  to  the  faculty  list. 
No  work  was  done  and  no  emoluments  were  received  by 
him  as  occupant  of  the  chair  of  law,  after  1826.  Still, 
Columbia  claims  and  rightfully  claims  a  share  in  the  fame 
of  Kent's  Commentaries,  Undoubtedly,  it  was  her  insti- 
tution of  a  law  professorship,  and  her  early  and  abiding 
faith  in  James  Kent  as  the  most  suitable  man  for  the  place, 
that  induced  him  to  undertake  their  preparation.  Her  sons 
have  a  right  to  feel  a  peculiar  pride  in  them  as  an  expansion 
of  lectures  delivered  upon  her  foundation  and  under  her 
immediate  auspices ;  and  to  rejoice  in  the  fact,  as  stated 
in  Abram  S.  Hewitt's  terse  encomium,  that  they  "  have  had 
a  deeper  and  more  lasting  influence  in  the  formation  of  na- 
tional character,  than  any  other  secular  book  of  the  century." 

In  1848,  William  Betts,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  in  the 
class  of  1820,  a  trustee  of  the  College  and  a  distinguished 
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member  of  the  New  York  bar,  was  chosen  to  the  profes- 
sorship made  vacant  by  Chancellor  Kent's  death.  He  de- 
livered a  few  lectures,  but  they  were  given  as  a  labor  of 
love  to  his  alma  7nater,  and  were  spasmodic  and  inter- 
mittent, as  such  labors  of  love  generally  are. 

After   his   resignation   in    1854,    the    professorship   was 
vacant  for  some  years.      During  this  period  the  financial 
resources  of  the  college  had  been  largely  increased,  and 
the  Trustees  felt  the  time  had  come  when  they  could  safely 
attempt  to  provide  for  the  study  of  law  as  a  part  of  a  univer- 
sity course.     Their  original  plan,  as  set  forth  in  a  college 
statute  of    1857,  included   a   school  of  Jurisprudence,  in 
which  the  following  studies  were  to  be  pursued  :   History  ; 
Political  Economy  ;  Political  Philosophy ;    the  Principles 
of  Natural   and   International   Law ;    Civil   and   Common 
Law ;  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of  the 
modern  civilians  and  jurists,  appropriate  to  the  last  three 
subjects.     It  will  be  observed  that  this  department  was  not 
intended  as  a  professional  school.     In  connection  with  the 
School  of  Letters  and  the  School  of  Science,  it  was  to 
furnish  a  university  or  post-graduate  course  of  study  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.     As  explained  by 
Mr.  Betts,  chairman  of  the  Committee  which  had  matured 
the  plan,  it  permitted  the  college  students,  at  the  end  of 
their  Junior  year,  to  select  either  of  these  schools  for  their 
senior  year.     After  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree,  they 
were  to  be  encouraged  to  remain  for  two  years  more  in  the 
school  which  they  had  selected,  and  obtain  the  Master's 
degree.     Each  school  was  also  open  for  graduates  of  other 
colleges.     In  the  fall  of  1857,  the  School  of  Jurisprudence 
had  six  students. 

A  few  months  later,  a  special  committee,  consisting  of 
H.  Potter,  Wm.  Betts,  G.  G.  Van  Wagenen,  Samuel  B. 
Ruggles  and  George  F.  Allen,  reported  that  they  had 
**  had  several  deliberations  on  the  best  mode  of  organizing 
the  institution  in  the  Law  Department,  and  that  they  wf  re 
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of  the  opinion  that  a  greater  probability  of  success  will 
attend  this  department,  should  it  be  organized  with  a  view 
of  actual  admission  to  the  bar ;  and  that  instruction  in 
other  and  higher  branches,  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
such  admission,  may  be  superadded  to  the  course,  and 
placed  within  the  reach  of  students."  This  superadded 
instruction  in  histor}'^  and  the  other  subjects  enumerated  in 
the  statute  of  1857  was  to  be  offered  as  an  inducement  to 
students  to  join  the  school,  but  was  not  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Law  School  curriculum.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
the  decision  was  reached  to  give  the  control  of  the  new 
department  to  one  man.  A  month  later,  in  June,  1858, 
the  name  of  Theodore  W.  Dvvight  was  suggested  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Municipal  Law,  and  his  appointment  was  for- 
mally confirmed  by  the  Trustees,  October  4,  1858.  The 
separation  of  the  Law  Department  from  the  School  of 
Jurisprudence,  and  its  organization  as  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent school,  it  will  be  observed,  was  the  result  of  care- 
ful and  continued  deliberations  on  the  part  of  a  special 
committee  of  eminent  lawyers.  It  has  since  remained  the 
settled  policy  of  the  University. 

Professor  Dvvight  had  already  gained  a  high  reputation 
as  a  teacher  of  law  at  Hamilton  College,  where  he  had 
organized  and  maintained  for  some  years  a  flourishing  law 
school.  At  Columbia,  this  reputation  was  not  only  main- 
tained but  enhanced,  until  he  was  recognized  in  England 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  his  day.  In  an 
article  on  "  Legal  Education,"  Professor  Dicey  referred  to 
him,  in  187 1,  "  as  one  of  the  ablest  professors  that  any 
school  of  law  ever  possessed;"  and  again,  as  having  "a 
reputation  throughout  the  whole  Union  as  the  greatest  liv- 
ing American  teacher  of  law,  who  has  in  substance  founded 
and  keeps  alive,  simply  by  his  own  capacity  as  a  teacher, 
one  of  the  best  schools  of  law."*     Shortly  afterwards  Mr. 


*  Macmillafi' s  Magazine,  XXV,  127. 
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Bryce,  writing  upon  "  The  Legal  Profession  in  America," 
declared  "  Columbia  College  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
professor  of  great  legal  ability  and  an  extraordinary  gift 
of  exposition.  Better  law  teaching  than  Mr.  Dwight's  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  imagine ;  it  would  be  worth  an 
English  student's  while  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  attend  his 
course."* 

The  school  which  had  attained  such  eminence  in  187 1, 
was  opened  in  1858  with  much  solicitude.  To  use  Profes- 
sor Dwight's  words:  "It  was  not  without  misgiving,  it 
may  be  not  without  trepidation,  that  a  new  effort  was  made 
to  establish  systematic  legal  instruction  in  New  York." 
Doubts  of  success  might  well  have  been  entertained  in  view 
of  previous  failures  here,  and  of  the  moderate  prosperity 
of  law  schools  in  other  places.  These  institutions,  about 
eighteen  in  number,  did  not  command  an  attendance  of 
more  than  five  or  six  hundred  men.  An  enrollment  of 
thirty-five  students  at  the  opening  session  served  to  dis- 
pel all  doubts  about  the  success  of  the  new  Law  School. 
"  The  next  year,"  writes  Professor  Dwight,  "  the  number 
of  students  was  sixty-two.  In  the  third  year  there  were 
one  hundred  and  three.  Man}?-  of  these  early  students 
were  members  of  the  bar.  In  one  year  the  lawyers  in  at- 
tendance numbered  seventy-five."  For  many  years  nearly 
all  the  work  of  regular  legal  instruction  was  done  by  Pro- 
fessor Dwight.  It  is  true,  lectures  were  given  by  Professor 
Lieber  on  Political  Science,  by  Professor  Nairne  on  Moral 
Philosophy,  by  Professor  Ordronaux  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, and  by  distinguished  members  of  the  New 
York  bar  on  special  topics  ;  but  these  lectures  did  not 
exceed  three  in  each  week,  were  given  in  the  evening  and 
attendance  upon  them  was  not  required.  Professor  Dicey 
was  quite  right,  therefore,  in  declaring  that  the  Columbia 
Law  School  of  the  early  seventies  had  been  founded  and 
was  kept  alive  by  the  genius  of  a  single  instructor. 

*  Maanillan's  Magazine,  XXV,  209. 
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The  continued  growth  of  the  school  called  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  teaching  force,  and,  in  1878,  two  professors 
were  added.  The  requirements  for  admission  were  raised, 
and  it  was  "  determined  to  augment  the  tests  of  attendance 
and  proficiency."  Provision  was  made,  also,  for  a  third 
year  of  study  for  those  who  desired  to  continue  their  work 
beyond  the  regular  course,  which  covered  but  two  years. 
Meanwhile,  the  legal  profession  of  New  York  and  other 
leading  states  had  become  convinced  that  the  standard  of 
admission  to  the  bar  should  be  raised,  and  that  the  period 
of  study  should  be  lengthened.  Effect  was  given  to  this 
opinion  by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in  its  rules 
which  required  of  candidates  for  the  bar  a  three  years' 
course  of  study  in  a  law  office,  or  a  course  of  two  years  in 
a  law  school,  following  a  successful  examination  in  cer- 
tain prescribed  branches.  With  this  demand  of  the  pro- 
fession for  higher  standards  of  legal  education,  the  trus- 
tees of  Columbia  were  in  hearty  accord.  As  the  Law 
School  had  required  of  its  first  students  more  work  and 
greater  legal  knowledge  than  were  barely  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  bar,  so,  it  was  felt,  should  the  require- 
ments now  be  advanced  correspondingly  beyond  those  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  After  much  discussion  and  no  little 
difference  of  opinion,  it  was  decided  in  1888  that  the 
Law  School  course  should  be  increased  to  three  years. 
"  This  extension  of  the  course,"  wrote  Professor  Dwight 
in  1889,  "  is  largely  due  to  the  persistent  and  enlightened 
efforts  of  Stephen  P.  Nash,  an  eminent  practitioner  at  the 
New  York  bar,  to  whom  the  Law  School  owes  a  perma- 
nent debt  of  gratitude."  Another  trustee  of  the  period, 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  extending  the  course  and 
raising  the  standard  of  legal  education  at  Columbia,  was 
Charles  M.  DaCosta.  Before  the  new  scheme  of  Law 
School  work  was  fairly  initiated,  Professor  Dwight  availed 
himself  of  a  provision  of  the  university  statutes  which  en- 
titles a   "  professor  who  has  been  fifteen   successive  years 
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or  upwards  in  the  service  of  the  university,  and  who  is  also 
sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over,  to  be  made  an  emeritus 
professor  on  half  pay,"  and  tendered  his  resignation  from 
active  service,  to  take  effect  July  i,  1891.  In  accepting 
his  resignation,  the  Trustees  directed  that,  "  in  recogni- 
tion of  Dr.  Dwight's  preeminent  services  as  Warden  of 
the  Law  School  since  1858,  he  be  requested  to  sit  for  his 
portrait,"  and  at  a  later  date  his  honored  name  was  given 
to  one  of  the  professorships  in  law. 

Upon  his  retirement,  a  reorganization  of  the  Law  Faculty 
was  effected,  and  many  changes  were  made  in  the  curric- 
ulum, as  well  as  in  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  school. 
With  an  extension  of  the  course  from  two  to  three  years, 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  professors  giving  their 
entire  time  and  energies  to  legal  instruction,  it  became 
possible  to  expand  the  curriculum  and  to  augment  the 
work  required  of  students.  Under  the  old  regime,  seven 
and  one-half  hours  a  week,  during  two  years,  made  up 
the  sum  total  of  required  class-room  work.  Under  the 
new,  fourteen  hours  a  week  during  three  years  are  the 
minimum  amount  required,  while  to-day,  twenty-three  hours 
a  week  are  offered  to  the  student  in  the  second  year,  and 
twenty-six  hours  in  the  third  year.  In  other  words,  the 
work  required  for  the  degree  at  present  is  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  it  was  a  dozen  3'ears  ago,  while  the 
amount  of  private  law  work  offered  is  more  than  four 
times  as  great. 

When  the  school  was  opened,  and  for  many  years  there- 
after, it  "  was  located  at  a  distance  from  the  College,  so  as 
to  be  nearer  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and  more  con- 
venient of  access  to  students,  many  of  whom  are  connected 
with  lawyers'  offices  while  pursuing  their  studies  in  the 
school,  and  have,  therefore,  to  come  from  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  city."  Thus  wrote  Professor  Dwight  in  1876. 
Accordingly,  the  exercises  were  held  during  the  first  year 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society,  Eleventh  Street  and 
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Second  Avenue  ;  from  1858  to  1873,  in  the  old  Colonnade 
Building,  37  Lafayette  Place;  and  from  1873  to  1883, 
at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  Place  and  Great  Jones  Street, 
in  a  house  erected  and  long  occupied  as  a  family  residence 
by  Peter  Schermerhorn,  father  of  the  present  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Even  after  the  school  was  removed 
to  Forty-ninth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  the  lecture 
hours  were  arranged  so  as  to  give  students,  who  desired  it, 
the  opportunity  of  spending  most  of  each  da}^  in  a  law  office. 

At  present,  all  law  school  exercises  are  held  in  the  noble 
Library  building  of  the  University  on  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  Street.  No  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  lectures 
for  the  convenience  of  young  men  in  law  offices,  seven  or 
eight  miles  away.  Indeed,  the  student  is  not  encouraged 
to  mingle  law-office  work  with  that  of  the  Law  School,  but 
is  urged  to  give  all  his  time  and  energies,  during  the  course, 
to  a  scientific  study  of  the  law.  This  policy  has  proved 
most  successful.  In  1893-4,  the  enrollment  of  students  in 
the  school  was  247.  In  1901-2,  it  is  452.  During  that 
period,  too,  the  proportion  of  college  graduates  has  in- 
creased from  42  to  63  per  cent. 

Not  only  has  the  course  of  study  been  expanded  and 
the  amount  of  required  work  increased,  but  the  standard 
of  admission  has  been  raised.  At  present,  persons  who 
are  not  graduates  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools  in  good 
standing,  must  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Sophomore 
Class  of  the  College,  or  must  present  the  academic  diploma 
of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  order  to 
gain  admission  to  the  school.  And,  beginning  with  the 
academic  year  1903-1904,  no  person  will  be  admitted  to 
the  school  except  graduates  of  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  in  good  standing,  or  persons  presenting  satisfactory 
evidence  of  equivalent  training. 

Francis  M.  Burdick 
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WHAT    CONSTITUTES    ADEQUATE    PREPARA- 
TION FOR   THE   STUDY    OF    LAW 

SOME  three  years  ago  Columbia  University  determined 
that  it  was  desirable  and  feasible  to  require  that  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  its  School  of  Law  shall  have  thorough 
collegiate  training,  and  shall  have  taken  their  first  degree. 
There  has  been,  as  usual,  diversity  of  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  believed  that  the  failure  to  reach  a  more 
general  agreement  is  due  largely  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  question  at  issue  and  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

If  it  were  left  to  the  authorities  of  the  University  to  de- 
termine the  conditions  of  entrance  to  the  bar  of  this  state, 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  a  majority  could  be  found 
who  would  place  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  of 
recognized  standing  as  one  of  the  requirements.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  likely  that  a  majority  could  be  found  who  would 
even  demand  that  candidates  for  the  bar  should  show 
that  they  had  received  satisfactory  training  at  a  school  of 
law.  The  approach  to  all  professions  and  callings  in  this 
country  must  always  be  as  free  as  possible  from  all  ob- 
structions. It  is  generally  admitted,  and  without  discus- 
sion, that  men  who  have  had  scarcely  more  than  the  ele- 
ments of  a  common-school  training  have  reached  the 
highest  positions  of  trust  and  honor  and  responsibility  and 
financial  reward.  To  deny  this  would  be  as  foolish  as  it 
would  be  futile  :  to  ignore  it  would  be  short-sighted  indeed. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  and  inspiring  character- 
istics of  our  civilization  that  the  magic  wand  of  opportu- 
nity is  waved  above  our  entire  population.  Just  as  parti- 
cles of  steel  spring  from  the  dust  to  the  face  of  a  magnet 
passed  above  them,  so  the  best  in  this  country  has  always 
responded  to  opportunity — and  the  best  is  still  found  in  the 
unlikeliest  spots.  This  general  principle  of  freedom  in 
right  of   way  is   accepted  without  hesitation  and  without 
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limitation :  by  no  institution  more  readily  than  by  Co- 
lumbia. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  path  to  successful  ser- 
vice and  renown  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  path  ;  and  that 
where  one  treads  it  successfully,  thousands  have  been 
beaten  back — discouraged  and  disheartened,  with  serious 
loss  of  what  might  otherwise  have  been  positive  productive 
power,  a  loss  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  community 
at  large.  Still  other  thousands  have  brought  disaster  and 
suffering  to  the  world  because  they  were  never  more  than 
half  prepared  for  their  work.  The  glory  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  not  only  that  it  keeps  this  pathway  open  to  all,  but 
that  in  a  very  generous  manner  it  makes  it  firm  and  smooth, 
and  thereby  permits  a  swifter  pace  and  a  race  that  is  run 
with  less  of  wear  and  tear  of  body,  mind  and  spirit,  with 
much  more  certaint}?^  of  reaching  the  goal.  The  willing- 
ness with  which  all  American  communities  support  a  sys- 
tem of  public  education,  which  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
includes  primary  and  secondary  education  and  in  many  of 
the  states  of  the  Union  covers  the  highest  forms  of  gen- 
eral, technical  and  professional  training,  is  conclusive 
proof  of  the  wise  and  general  acceptance  of  the  truth  that 
he  who  strikes  off  the  shackles  of  ignorance  is  an  eman- 
cipator indeed. 

The  question  which  this  university  must  decide,  how- 
ever, is  simply  this  :  What  constitutes  an  adequate  prepa- 
ration for  the  study  of  law?  To  this  may  be  added  the 
necessity  of  careful  consideration  by  the  university  of  the 
point  at  which  it  is  proper  to  expend  trust-funds  for  this 
special  education.  No  highly  specialized  education  can 
be  made  self-supporting ;  and  the  first  duty  of  the  univer- 
sity to  those  whose  generosity  makes  such  education  at  all 
possible,  is  to  see  that  the  trust  is  most  efficiently  adminis- 
tered. Under  what  circumstances,  then,  shall  the  seal  of 
the  university  be  placed  upon  one  who  has  undertaken  to 
complete  the  courses  of  its   Law  School?     This  is  not  a 
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question  of  what  may  barely  suffice,  rather  of  what  is 
ample  :  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  how  slight  the  prep- 
aration may  be  and  yet  give  some  measure  of  success, 
rather  with  the  question  what  constitutes  the  most  com- 
plete preparation  for  the  largest  success.  It  is  really  a 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  university  as  to  whether 
the  time  has  come  when  it  may  give  itself  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  ideal. 

In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is  en- 
tirely evident  that  consciously  or  unconsciously  the  people 
of  this  country  have  set  the  seal  of  explicit  approval  upon 
the  work  of  college  men  as  such.  To  examine  the  edu- 
cational advantages,  or  what  may  be  called  the  intellectual 
origin,  of  the  men  who  hold  the  highest  positions  in  the 
gift  of  the  people,  is  simply  to  find  that  while  they  con- 
stitute a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  a 
very  large  per  cent,  of  their  own  number  are  graduates 
from  institutions  of  higher  learning.  This  is  coming  to  be 
quite  as  true  in  the  business  world  as  in  the  professional 
world  ;  though  this  phase  of  our  national  life  is  of  some- 
what recent  development.  This  instinctive  recognition  by 
the  people  at  large  of  the  acceptable  results  of  higher 
education  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  our  times, 
as  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  our  strength 
as  a  nation  throughout  the  past.  The  attorney  therefore, 
needs  the  college  training  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  be 
in  line  with  his  fellow  men,  and  to  meet  what  ma}^  very 
properly  be  called  a  popular  and  increasing  demand. 

But  there  are  other  reasons,  and  reasons  which  most  of 
us  will  think  even  stronger  than  this.  The  men  in  no 
other  profession  or  calling  are  obliged  to  meet  such  a 
varied  and  imperative  demand  in  such  diverse  and  even 
opposite  fields  of  life  and  thought,  as  are  the  members  of 
the  bar.  The  trial  of  cases,  and  the  giving  of  wise  and 
effective  counsel,  compel  a  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  nearly  every  interest  of  men,   and  an  extended  and 
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accurate  knowledge  of  nearl}'  every  field  of  human  activity. 
With  all  the  specialization  of  later  3'ears,  which  shows  itself 
at  the  bar  as  well  as  in  every  other  form  of  human  en- 
deavor, it  still  remains  true  that  the  successful  attorney  and 
counsellor  must  be  a  man  of  exceeding  breadth  and  ac- 
curacy of  information  and  keenness  of  insight,  strong  in 
his  logic,  a  close  observer  and  a  careful  reasoner,  with 
excellent  administrative  qualities  as  well.  If  these  char- 
acteristics are  to  be  successfully  developed,  if  the  practi- 
tioner is  to  move  easily  in  the  world  of  ideas  and  in  such 
an  extended  sphere,  then  he  needs  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  all  his  after-life  broad  and  deep  and  strong.  It  is  not 
assumed  for  a  moment  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
within  the  limits  of  a  college  course,  any  more  than  it  is 
thought  that  he  becomes  a  master  of  the  law  by  reason  of 
his  accomplishing  successfully  the  work  of  a  school  devoted 
to  this  profession.  The  field  of  inquiry  which  he  must 
practically  master  is  too  extended  to  be  covered  either  in 
this  short  space  of  time  or  thus  early  in  life.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  certain  facts  and  principles  are  elemental 
and  fundamental ;  and  that  when  these  are  mastered  the 
rest  of  the  work  is  comparatively  easy,  and  is  largely  a 
question  of  time.  If  the  young  man  just  admitted  to  the 
bar  has  learned  something  of  himself,  has  developed  self- 
mastery,  has  gained  the  power  of  concentration,  has 
learned  how  to  read  and  how  to  study,  has  quickened  his 
perceptive  faculties,  has  become  acquisitive  rather  than 
merely  inquisitive,  yet  has  become  wisely  inquisitive,  has 
learned  how  to  take  hold  of  information  and  make  it 
knowledge,  and  has  mastered  the  beginnings  of  several 
things ;  his  forward  and  upward  movement  is  practically 
assured.  Without  this,  he  goes  lame  in  both  feet,  painfully 
and  with  a  constant  sense  of  effort,  where  he  ought  to 
move  pow^erfully,  easily,  masterfully. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  undertake  to  set  forth  here  in 
detail  the  studies  which  it  is  desirable  that  an  applicant  for 
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admission  to  the  bar  should  have  pursued,  in  addition  to 
those  which  are  purely  professional.  But  surely  this  much 
may  be  said.  He  ought  to  know  something  of  the  general 
history  of  Europe,  more  of  the  political  and  constitutional 
history  of  England,  and  most  of  the  political  and  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  United  States.  He  will  lose  nothing 
and  will  gain  much  if  he  has  mastered  the  elements  of 
political  economy,  has  informed  himself  in  outline  at  least 
upon  the  history  of  industrial  society,  and  has  found  time 
to  give  some  special  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  practi- 
cal problems  of  economics  and  of  the  industrial  and  social 
life  of  the  day.  He  ought  to  know  much  of  civics  (in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  word)  and  he  should  certainly  have 
made  both  general  and  comparative  study  of  municipal 
government  and  of  political  institutions.  He  should  have 
had  thorough  training  in  English  :  from  paragraph-writing 
to  brief-making  and  argument.  He  should  be  able  to  read 
at  least  the  alphabet  of  the  three  natural  sciences ;  and 
should  have  acquired  the  scientific  temper,  should  under- 
stand scientific  methods,  and  should  appreciate  the  results 
of  these.  He  should  have  studied  psychology  at  least 
sufficiently  to  have  begun  to  understand  the  workings  of 
the  human  mind.  There  will  be  scarcely  a  day  in  his 
future  experience  in  which  there  will  not  come  some 
question  of  physiology  or  anatomy,  or  some  technical  ques- 
tion under  mechanical  or  civil  engineering,  w^iich  he  must 
be  prepared  to  answer ;  in  fact  these  practical  questions 
so-called  are  more  numerous  than  those  which  arise  under 
the  more  liberal  studies  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made.  One  of  the  most  prominent  attorneys  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  declares  that  he  owes  his  success  almost  entirely 
to  the  fact  that  he  gave  a  full  year  to  the  study  of  certain 
phases  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  before  he 
began  the  study  of  law.  A  gentleman  most  eminent  at 
the  bar  of  New  York  asserts  that  the  foundation  of  his 
advancement  was  laid  in  a  course  of  hard  reading  in  psy- 
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chology,  taken  nearly  twenty  years  after  he  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession — and  which  he  wishes  he  had 
taken  twenty  3'ears  earlier  than  he  did.  Illustrations  could 
be  multiplied  almost  without  number  of  the  desirability  and 
the  necessity  of  this  scholarship  and  erudition — using  both 
words  in  their  best  sense — and  of  the  immediate  rewards, 
in  professional  reputation  and  honor,  which  follow  these. 
Noting  all  this,  therefore,  and  viewing  the  practice  of 
the  law  as  a  learned  profession  involving  the  very  highest 
responsibilities  and  opportunities,  and  not  as  a  trade  or 
calling  with  a  narrow  horizon  and  with  limited  personal 
relations ;  it  seems  entirely  desirable  that  Columbia  Uni- 
versity should  be  one  of  those  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  institutions  of  sufficient  standing  to  give  their  de- 
cisions and  their  actions  commanding  influence,  which 
determine  that  of  those  desiring  admission  to  the  bar 
through  their  schools  of  law,  they  will  place  the  stamp 
of  their  approval  only  upon  such  as  have  secured  at  least 
that  general  collegiate  training  which  is  the  best  and 
surest  foundation  for  all  successful  intellectual  activity  in 

later  life. 

James  H.  Canfield 


LEGAL   EDUCATION   IN   EUROPE 

IN  a  period  of  educational  experiments,  such  as  that 
through  which  we  are  now  passing  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  of  interest  to  consider  the  phases  through  which  legal 
education  has  passed  in  Europe.  Office  training,  the  text- 
book system,  the  lecture  system  and  the  case  system  are 
all  very  ancient  things ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  conceiv- 
able combination  of  these  systems  that  has  not  existed  in 
Europe  at  some  time  within  the  last  twenty  centuries. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  the  young  Roman  who  desired 
to  learn  the  law  associated  himself  as  auditor  with  a  jurist 
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of  established  reputation.  He  was  permitted  to  listen  to  the 
responses  or  opinions  which  his  preceptor  gave  to  clients, 
to  examine  the  forms  of  conveyance  or  contract  or  testa- 
ment which  the  preceptor  drew,  and,  at  favorable  moments, 
to  seek  explanations  of  matters  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand. Occasionally  he  was  privileged — and  this  must 
have  been  the  best  part  of  his  training — to  hear  discussions 
between  his  preceptor  and  other  jurists  concerning  the  con- 
troverted portions  of  the  law.  With  all  this,  there  were 
books  to  be  read.  He  had  learned,  as  a  boy,  the  text  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  ;  he  had  now  to  learn  their  interpreta- 
tion and  the  equitable  changes  introduced  by  the  praetorian 
edict ;  and  he  must  familiarize  himself  with  the  praetorian 
forms  of  pleading.  There  were  already  standard  treatises  : 
systematic  presentations  of  the  civil  (or,  as  we  should  say, 
common)  law,  monographs  on  special  topics,  and  above 
all,  collections  of  the  decisions  rendered  by  eminent  jurists 
which  had  been  accepted  as  authoritative  precedents. 

There  existed  also,  at  the  close  of  the  republican  period, 
the  beginnings  of  systematic  instruction.  Just  as  the  first 
law  schools  in  the  United  States  grew  out  of  office  study, 
so  at  Rome  the  fact  that  a  distinguished  jurist  drew  about 
him  a  considerable  body  of  auditors  led  him  to  talk  to 
them  and  discuss  with  them  as  a  body,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  as  a  class.  It  was  already  customary  to  give  to  be- 
ginners a  general  view  of  the  whole  field  of  the  law. 
Servius  Sulpicius  for  example,  "  was  grounded  {institutus) 
by  Balbus  Lucilius,  but  was  chiefly  instructed  by  Gallus 
Aquilius"  (D.  i,  2,  2,  §43).  Under  the  Empire  regular  law 
schools  were  established,  first  at  Rome,  later  in  the  chief 
provincial  cities.  The  course  of  study  extended  over  three 
or  four  years,  and  the  method  of  instruction  was  by  lectures 
and  discussions.  In  the  first  year  the  students  heard  lectures 
setting  forth,  in  outline,  the  leading  principles  of  the  civil 
and  praetorian  law  or,  as  we  should  say,  of  common  law 
and  equity.     The  famous  Institutes  of  Gains  are  thought 
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to  be  such  a  course  of  lectures.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  first  year  and  through  the  second,  the  praetorian  edict 
was  expounded,  chapter  by  chapter,  with  illustrative  cases, 
and  the  more  important  parts  of  the  civil  law  were  devel- 
oped in  the  same  way.  The  third  year  was  devoted  wholly 
to  the  discussion  of  leading  cases  in  all  branches  of  the 
law.  A  fourth  year  was  given  to  private  study.  We 
may  conjecture  that  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years 
much  reading  of  standard  commentaries  and  much  study 
of  cases  were  required.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  results,  no 
better  system  of  legal  training  has  ever  existed ;  for  this 
system  produced  the  great  jurist-judges  of  the  third  cen- 
tury— Papinian,  Paul  and  Ulpian.  Justinian  made  no 
change  in  the  system,  except  to  furnish  authoritative  texts, 
and  to  lengthen  the  period  of  class  work  b}'  one  year. 

With  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Justinian's  law-books 
in  the  twelfth  century,  the  universities  (of  Italy,  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  of  England,  France,  Germany  and  Spain) 
became  the  seats  of  legal  education.  The  refusal  of  the 
university  faculties  to  recognize  that  local  custom  or  even 
national  law^,  when  such  law  began  to  develop,  was  worth 
studying — their  persistent  and  exclusive  cultivation  of  the 
Roman  law,  civil  and  canon — had  much  to  do  with  the 
reception  of  those  foreign  laws  in  Germany  and  in  the 
Netherlands  ;  but  in  England  their  attitude  drove  law  stu- 
dents to  the  Inns,  as  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  same 
attitude,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  universities,  drove  law 
students  to  special  "  academies."  In  general,  however, 
the  universities  retained  their  monopoly  of  legal  education  ; 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  great  modern  codi- 
fications furnished  them  wdth  suitable  texts,  they  began  to 
devote  a  fair  amount  of  attention  to  national  law,  gradually 
relegating  Roman  law  to  the  position  of  a  fundamental  but 
introductory  discipline. 

From  the  twelfth  century  through  the  seventeenth,  and 
to  a  great  extent  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  law  was 
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taught  *' exegetically  "  ;  /.  e.  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
select  titles  of  his  Digest  and  Code^  and  the  more  important 
of  his  Novels  were  successively  read  and  explained.  Men- 
tion was  made,  at  the  proper  places,  of  the  changes  intro- 
duced by  the  canon  la,w  (the  Decree  of  Gratian  and  the 
Decretals  were  also  made  the  subjects  of  special  courses) ; 
but  national  legislation,  if  noticed  at  all,  was  treated  in 
connection  with  the  Novels.  This  method  of  study  had 
the  advantage  of  bringing  the  student  face  to  face  with  an 
enormous  mass  of  case  law  ;  for  the  Digest  of  Justinian  is 
largely  casuistic,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  constitu- 
tions in  his  Code  are  decisions  of  actual  cases  (rescripts). 
The  cases,  to  be  sure,  were  ancient,  but  they  were  admi- 
rably reasoned,  and  in  them  were  imbedded  principles  of 
permanent  validity.  Much  new  law  was  derived  during 
the  middle  ages  from  these  cases ;  and  as  late  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  Jhering  discovered,  in  some  decisions  not 
previously  interpreted  as  he  interpreted  them,  rules  regard- 
ing warranty  of  contract  which  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  new  German  code. 

Down  to  the  seventeenth  century  the  same  exegetic 
method  dominated  legal  literature.  The  law-books  of 
Justinian  were  "glossed,"  i.  e.  annotated;  and  when 
separate  commentaries  began  to  appear  they  followed  the 
*'  legal  order,"  i.  e.  the  order  of  Justinian's  titles.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  however,  Cujacius  began  to  study  the 
Roman  law  in  its  historical  development,  and  Donellus  set 
the  example  of  presenting  its  rules  in  a  more  logical  ar- 
rangement. Little  by  little,  these  tendencies  became  domi- 
nant in  the  universities,  until,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
immediate  study  of  the  text  of  Justinian  was  largely  sup- 
planted by  historical  and  systematic  lectures  on  the  Roman 
law.  To  these  have  been  added  historical  and  systematic 
courses  on  ecclesiastical  law,  on  commercial  law,  on  the 
national  law,  public  and  private,  of  each  country,  and  on 
international  law.     The  weak  point  of  the  whole  modern 
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development  is  that  less  attention  is  now  paid  to  cases  than 
at  any  previous  period.  In  Germany  during  my  residence 
there  as  a  student  (1877-80)  there  were  occasional  exegetica^ 
survivals  of  the  medieval  teachincr  in  which  the  lecturer 
explained  particularly  difficult  cases  from  the  Digest;  and 
there  were  practica,  in  which  real  or  imaginary  cases  were 
discussed.  Jhering's  practicum  at  Gottingen  was  admi- 
rably conducted  ;  I  can  imagine  no  better  handling  of  cases 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  juristic  thinking.  There 
was  also  some  discussion  of  cases  in  the  seminars.  In  my 
observation,  however,  the  exegetica  and  practica,  which 
were  purely  optional,  were  scantily  attended  ;  and  to  the 
seminars,  of  course,  only  a  small  number  of  advanced  stu- 
dents were  admitted.  There  was,  moreover,  practically 
no  study  of  modern  German  decisions.  Acquaintance 
with  these  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  practical  rather 
than  theoretic  interest,  and  their  study  was  relegated  to 
the  later  and  practical  training  to  be  obtained  after  leaving 
the  university. 

It  does  not  appear  that  much  attention  is  paid  to  cases, 
ancient  or  modern,  in  the  universities  of  other  European 
countries.  There  are  indications,  however,  especially  in 
Germany,  that  a  reaction  is  likely  to  occur,  and  that  the 
examination  of  decisions,  which  constituted  so  important 
a  part  of  European  legal  education  before  the  nineteenth 
century,  will  find  its  way  back  into  the  regular  course  of 
required  studies.  There  are,  moreover,  points  of  distinct 
superiority  in  European  legal  education.  The  practical 
training  which  is  required  after  the  university  courses  are 
completed  is  obtained,  in  Germany  and  in  some  other 
countries,  through  service  rendered  to  the  State.  The  can- 
didate who  has  passed  his  first  examination  on  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  university,  becomes,  for  a  term  of  years,  an 
unpaid  official  in  the  judicial  service.  He  is  then  reex- 
amined, and  if  successful,  has  the  option  of  remaining  in 
the  judicial  servive  or  of  becoming  an  advocate.      His  first 
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view  of  applied  law  is  thus  gained  from  above,  and  as  far 
as  training  can  determine  the  result,  it  would  surely  seem 
that  a  lawyer  so  trained  would  be  less  likely  to  forget,  in 
serving  clients,  his  higher  duty  to  justice  and  the  common 
good. 

Again,  the  European  university  clings  to  the  good  old 
habit  of  helping  the  student  to  correlate  his  courses  and 
to  see  the  law  as  an  entire  system,  by  starting  him  in  his 
studies  with  a  general  view  of  the  whole  field  [Encyclo- 
pddie),  or  at  least  of  the  entire  private  law  (institutes). 
The  dominant  view  in  American  law  schools  at  the  present 
time  is  that  such  a  course,  if  given  at  all,  should  be  given 
at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  legal  curricu- 
lum. It  is  said  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  furnish  a  student  with 
a  set  of  mental  pigeon-holes  until  he  has  something  to  put 
in  them ;  but  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  put  in  each  just 
enough  to  determine  its  character  and  to  serve  as  a  nucleus 
for  further  deposits.  As  far  as  the  Roman  law  was  con- 
cerned. Gains  was  rather  successful  in  doing  precisely  this 
thing.  It  is  said,  again,  that  such  a  course,  given  at  the  be- 
ginning, is  opposed  to  the  "  inductive  principle."  Perhaps, 
however,  there  is  no  one  principle  of  education  by  which 
alone  we  are  to  be  saved  from  unscientific  thinking, 
and  perhaps  we  are  overworking  the  inductive  principle. 
At  least,  there  is  no  question  that  such  a  course  should 
be  given  somewhere  in  the  curriculum,  and  in  most  of 
our  law  schools  it  is  not  given  at  all.  {Cf-  Report  of  Com- 
mittee of  American  Bar  Association,  1893,  pp.  21,  et  seq.) 

Again,  in  all  the  European  universities  legal  history  is 
taught  with  a  thoroughness  which  has  no  parallel  in  our 
American  education.  The  case  system  is  said  to  be  a 
historical  system,  but  it  gives  only  the  history  of  special 
doctrines.  It  affords  no  view  of  the  development  of  the 
law  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  the  European  university  cultivates  in  its  legal 
faculty,  as  in  its  other  faculties,  the  spirit  of  research,  and 
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trains  a  small  body  of  thoroughly  equipped  investigators. 
To  men  with  any  bent  in  this  direction,  the  instigation  and 
inspiration  received  from  university  lecturers,  each  of 
whom  is  a  specialist,  and  the  training  given  in  the  sem- 
inars are  of  inestimable  worth.  Such  men,  of  course, 
constitute  but  a  small  minority  of  the  student  body,  and 
the  chief  duty  of  a  law  school  is  to  train  practicing  lawyers. 
This,  however,  is  not,  as  the  American  law  school  is  prone 
to  think,  its  only  dut}'.  On  the  university  law  school 
especially  rests  the  obligation  not  merely  to  preserve  but  to 
augment  knowledge.  It  may  be,  as  German  scholars 
themselves  are  saying,  that  the  German  law  faculties  un- 
duly subordinate  their  function  of  professional  education 
to  their  desire  to  encourage  research  ;  but  this  means  that 
the  German  universit}'  is  strongest  at  precisely  the  point 
at  which  the  American  university  is  weakest ;  and  the 
rational  conclusion  is  that  each  may  well  borrow  something 
from  the  methods  of  the  other.  European  law  faculties 
may  with  advantage  make  use  of  our  case  system — if  we 
can  call  that  ours  which  existed  at  least  sixteen  hundred 
years  before  America  was  discovered — and  we  may,  with 
profit,  imitate  their  historical  and  systematic  treatment  of 

law,  and  their  seminars.  ,t  o 

'  MuNROE  Smith 


THE  CHINESE  CHAIR  AS  A  NEW  BRANCH 
OF  ORIENTAL  STUDY 

WIDESPREAD  interest  was  aroused  last  Commence- 
ment Week  by  the  announcement  that  an  anony- 
mous giver,  with  the  handsome  generosity  that  befits  the 
Orient,  had  donated  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  establish  a 
chair  for  the  study  of  Chinese.  On  the  very  heels  of  this 
good  news  came  a  post-courier  with  the  welcome  word  that 
another  well-wisher   had  added  $12,000  to  the   generous 
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sum.  And  this  very  month,  at  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Trustees,  the  information  was  made  public  that  still 
another  $100,000  had  been  added  to  the  liberal  fund  by 
an  unknown  donor.  It  has  since  been  learned  from  the 
public  prints  that  the  munificent  founder  of  the  Dean 
Lung  Chair  was  General  Horace  W.  Carpentier,  and 
Columbia  may  be  congratulated  on  having  found  one 
whose  far-seeing  vision  descries  in  what  may  seem  an  out- 
of-the-way  subject  the  real  possibilities  that  lie  beneath 
welding  closer  the  bonds  of  union  between  East  and  West, 
between  the  land  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun. 

Though  it  is  said  that  "  East  is  East  and  West  is  West, 
and  never  the  twain  can  meet,"  the  prophecy  is  little 
true  at  the  present,  and  never  were  Orient  and  Occident 
closer  to  each  other  than  they  are  to-day,  at  the  opening 
of  the  twentieth  century.  No  longer  now  can  one  of  us 
disclaim  an  interest  in  the  land  of  the  dawn,  for  the  East 
appears  at  this  era  of  seeming  rediscovery  and  promise  to 
occupy  a  place  somewhat  like  the  Westward  Ho  of  the 
New  World  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
To  one  who  has  travelled  in  the  Orient  it  is  perfectly  clear 
how  important  for  the  future  it  is  to  have  those  who  are 
trained  by  scholarship,  aptitude  and  feeling,  to  be  able  to 
interpret  the  thought  of  the  East  into  terms  of  the  West 
and  to  give  back  the  light  from  the  Occident  to  the  Orient 
in  more  ways  than  the  phrase  at  the  moment  may  seem  to 
imply.  They  of  the  East  look  more  often  than  we  think 
to  the  West ;  it  is  the  fair  evening  twilight  that  combines 
with  the  morn  to  make  up  the  perfect  day.  For  that  rea- 
son let  the  thinker  stop  twice  and  thrice  to  consider  before 
judging  the  true  and  far-reaching  importance  of  the  pres- 
ent foundation.  If  the  capitals  of  Europe  have  years  ago 
recognized  the  value  of  such  foundations,  we  of  the  Newer 
World  should  last  of  all  be  slow  to  see  the  paramount  im- 
portance to-day.  Such  is  the  light  in  which  this  new  and 
important  chair  is  to  be  viewed. 
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In  planning  for  the  development  of  this  particular  work 
in  Chinese  it  has  been  the  wise  educational  policy  of  the 
University  first  to  bring  out  the  general  bearing  and  impor- 
tance of  Chinese  studies.  This  point  the  Government  of 
the  Celestial  Empire  has  rightly  appreciated,  as  shown  by 
its  offer  to  donate  abundant  material  in  the  way  of  texts, 
maps  and  records  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  field. 
Adopting  a  wise  line  of  policy,  the  President  and  Trustees 
of  Columbia  have  judiciously  decided  at  first  to  have  a 
series  of  scholarly  lectures  in  popular  form  bearing  upon 
China,  its  literature,  language,  history  and  traditions.  To 
this  end  they  have  invited  Professor  Herbert  Allen  Giles, 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  one  of  the  fore- 
most living  Sinologists,  to  deliver  a  series  of  six  addresses 
on  this  department  of  the  Oriental  division  of  languages. 

Dr.  Giles  is  a  scholar  of  mature  years  and  erudition. 
He  served  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  consular 
service  of  China,  which  he  entered  as  a  young  man  ;  and 
•he  resigned  from  this  post  about  ten  years  ago  to  devote 
;himself  more  especially  to  literature  and  professional  work 
connected  with  his  chosen  field  of  research.  His  name  is 
well  known  to  Orientalists  as  the  author  of  a  dozen  or  more 
works  on  China  and  the  Chinese  language  ;  and  his  His- 
tory of  Chinese  Literature,  which  appeared  last  year,  was 
a  contribution  to  the  subject  that  was  heartily  welcomed. 
In  the  present  set  of  lectures,  to  be  delivered  in  March,  his 
plan  is  first  to  deal  with  the  written  and  spoken  languages 
of  China  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  the  general  public, 
as  well  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  younger  students.  He 
will  then  turn  to  the  interesting  topic  of  what  the  scope  of 
a  library  of  Chinese  works  ought  to  be  ;  and  this  will  lead 
him  to  treat  of  the  traditions  and  history  of  China,  its  so- 
cial and  diplomatic  life,  and  the  relations  that  bind  this  an- 
cient civilization  with  the  West.  Dr.  Giles  will  be  a  guest 
most  cordially  to  be  greeted. 

A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 


WILLIAM    A.    DUER,  LL.D. 

PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,    1829-1S42. 
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WILLIAM   ALEXANDER    DUER,    LL.D. 

Fifth  President  of  Columbia  College 

HISTORIES  of  the  presidents  of  Columbia  College, 
if  at  all  complete,  should  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
of  Columbia  College,  stretching  as  these  histories  do,  from 
1754  to  the  present  day,  from  the  time  when  King's  College 
was  out  of  town  at  Murray  Street,  to  the  present  time  when 
the  great  Columbia  University  occupies  a  site  in  Greater 
New  York  seven  miles  further  uptown,  but  still  downtown 
in  Greater  New  York. 

In  the  "  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Yorker,"  written  by 
Mr.  Duer  in  1847,  he  gives  an  account  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  of  New  York  City  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  he  says 
that  when  standing  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Ann  Street 
and  Broadway,  and  *'  extending  the  view  to  the  northwest, 
the  first  object  that  it  met  was  Columbia  College,  then 
without  wings  and  its  original  material  of  blue  stone  not 
yet  '  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast '  of  stucco  which  now 
embellishes  it,  or  its  gawky  cupola  replaced  by  the  grace- 
ful dome  which  now  crowns  it.  In  the  distance  the  North 
River  was  plainly  visible."  From  his  account  also,  the 
College  was  no  less  patriotic  then  than  it  has  been  since 
or  was  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  when  the  strong 
patriotism  of  its  then  President,  Mr.  Charles  King,  nearly 
caused  his  death  from  the  hands  of  the  mob  which  held 
control  of  the  city  for  several  days. 

The  earliest  public  spectacle  which  Mr.  Duer  appears  to 
have  witnessed,  "  was  the  grand  procession  to  celebrate 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution "  which  took 
place  in  New  York  in  July,  1788.  In  that  procession 
came  "  Columbia  College,  banner  emblematical  of  science  ; 
motto,  '  Science  and  Liberty  mutually  support  and  adorn 
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each  other ' — preceded  by  two  large  globes  mounted  on 
staves  and  borne  by  graduates.  Then  came  the  President 
and  the  Professors,  followed  by  the  students,  all  in  their 
academic  dresses."  It  is  thought  not  amiss  to  tell  of  the 
boy's  early  recollections  of  the  College  of  which  he  was 
many  years  afterwards  to  have  the  honor  of  being  elected 
President. 

William  Alexander  Duer  was  the  son  of  Col.  William 
Duer,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  frame  the  first 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  of  Catherine 
Alexander,  the  daughter  of  Major-General  William  Alex- 
ander;  and  was  born  at  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County, 
New  York,  on  September  8,  1780. 

He  writes:  '*  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Long  Island,  my 
parents  left  the  city  of  New  York  where  they  resided  since 
their  marriage  some  three  years  before ;  they  took  refuge 
in  one  of  the  River  counties  immediately  above  the  High- 
lands, where  after  some  three  years  more  I  came  into  this 
breathing  world.  The  earliest  circumstance  however  that 
I  can  recollect  with  any  degree  of  distinctness  was  probably 
fixed  on  my  memory  by  fear.  This  was  a  rough  passage 
on  the  Hudson  River  in  a  boat  manned  by  soldiers,  from 
my  father's  residence,  during  the  War,  to  West  Point.  I 
afterwards  understood  it  to  have  been  a  government  barge 
sent  to  convey  my  family  to  the  Commandant  of  the 
famous  military  post,  General  Knox,  an  old  friend  of  my 
father's." 

Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Duer's  family  removed  to  New 
York,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  the  town  house  of  the 
Philipses,  of  Philipse  Manor,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of 
William  (then  Smith)  and  Pine  (then  King)  streets,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  were  the  residences  of  all  the  well- 
known  people  in  the  town,  as  Wall  street  was  then  ^Hhe 
fashionable  street."  The  family  did  not  remain  long  in 
that  residence  however,  but  moved  "to  the  upper  extremity 
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of  Broadway  at  the  extent  of  the  City  pavement  where  we 
took  possession  of  the  house  opposite  St.  Paul's  church. 
*  *  *  There  was  so  little  choice  in  regard  to  situation 
that  we  were  fain  to  content  ourselves  with  this  remote 
residence.  *  *  *  Jt  was  not,  to  be  sure,  very  convenient 
in  point  of  situation  for  a  town  house,  but  then  it  rejoiced 
in  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  country  retreat;  the  fields 
were  open  to  the  North  as  far  as  a  line  ranging  east- 
wardly  from  Warren  street,  where  the  prospect  was 
bounded  by  those  more  useful  than  agreeable  objects, 
the  Bridewell,  the  Almshouse,  the  Gaol  and  the  Gallows. 
Towards  the  West  however  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct 
the  view  of  the  North  River  but  two  low  brick  houses  at 
the  corner  of  Vesey  Street  and  the  College  Building." 
Beyond  the  fields  and  to  the  east  was  the  "Collect," 
which  was  an  arm  ofthe  East  River,  about  where  the 
Tombs  now  stands. 

Mr.  Duer  continues:  "The  public  occurrence  which 
made  the  earliest,  if  not  the  deepest  impression  upon  my 
memory,  was  the  famous  Doctor's  Mob,  so  called.  It  was 
provoked  by  the  reckless  imprudence  of  some  young  sur- 
geons at  the  hospital,  who  from  one  of  the  upper  windows 
exhibited  the  dissected  arms  of  a  subject  to  some  boys  who 
were  playing  on  the  green  below.  One  of  these  whose 
curiosity  was  thus  excited,  mounted  upon  a  ladder  used 
for  some  repairs,  and  as  he  reached  the  window  was  told 
by  one  of  the  doctors  to  look  at  his  mother's  arm.  It  hap- 
pened unfortunately  that  the  boy's  mother  had  recently 
died,  which  induced  him  to  run  immediately  to  his  father, 
who  was  at  work  as  a  mason  on  a  building  in  Broadway, 
with  the  information  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
Upon  receiving  the  intelligence,  the  father  repaired  to  his 
wife's  grave  and,  upon  opening  it,  found  that  the  body 
had  been  removed.  He  returned  forthwith  to  the  place 
where  he  had  been  at  work  and  informed  his  fellow- 
laborers    of    the    circumstances,    whose    indignation    and 
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horror  at  the  relation  were  nearly  equal  to  his  own. 
Armed  with  the  tools  of  their  trade  they  marched  in  a 
body  to  the  hospital,  gathering  recruits  by  the  way  to  a 
number  amounting  to  a  formidable  mob.  The  doctors  in 
the  meantime  had  taken  the  alarm  and  decamped.  The 
theater  of  their  operations,  however,  was  ransacked  and 
several  '  subjects  '  in  various  states  of  mutilation  were 
discovered.  Driven  to  frenzy  by  the  spectacle,  the  mob 
issued  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  doctors  who,  had  they  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  multitude,  would  speedily 
have  been  made  'subjects.'  They  had  the  good  fortune, 
however,  to  elude  the  search  and  took  refuge  in  the  gaol, 
and  the  militia  was  ordered  out  to  quell  the  riot.  This  was 
done  with  difficulty.  The  riot  lasted  for  three  or  four 
days,  during  which  the  city  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  siege." 

II 

In  1791  Mr.  Duer  was  sent  by  his  father  to  be  educated 
in  England  under  the  care  of  his  aunts,  who  placed  him 
in  a  public  school  there.  Although  the  war  with  America 
was  over,  there  seems  to  have  been  some  resentment  in  the 
minds  of  the  youths  of  England  against  their  former 
fellow-subject,  because  Mr.  Duer  was  called  by  them  "  the 
little  rebel "  and  forced  to  fight  many  a  battle  for  his 
country.  After  a  few  years  he  returned  from  England 
and  was  sent  to  school  at  Erasmus  Hall,  Flatbush,  in  the 
care  of  Dr.  Peter  Wilson.  As  to  this  step  Mr.  Duer  says 
in  a  note  to  an  address  before  the  St.  Nicholas  Society, 
'*I  was  about  entering  Columbia  College  with  a  large 
class  of  freshmen,  when  owing  to  difficulty  between  the 
Trustees  and  Dr.  Wilson,  the  latter  resigned  his  professor- 
ship of  ancient  languages  in  that  institution,  and  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  Erasmus  Hall,  whither  most  of  us 
followed  him.  If  I  learned  anything  there  than  what 
I  brought  of  the  classics  from  Winchester,  it  was  the  de- 
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rivation  of  the  English  noun  '  stranger '  from  the  Latin 
preposition  '  E.'  '  Thus,  young  gentlemen,'  the  Doctor 
would  say  '  E — ex — extra — extraneous — gallice^  etranger, 
anglice,  stranger.'" 

He  next  served  for  about  two  years  as  a  midshipman 
in  the  navy,  and  then  commenced  the  study  of  the  law; 
and  in  July,  1796,  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  be  placed  in  the  office 
of  Peter  S.  Duponceau  to  prepare  for  admission  to  the 
bar. 

Mr.  Duponceau's  views  are  entitled  to  much  weight  re- 
specting the  education  of  a  young  man  of  that  time  for  his 
admission  to  the  bar.  Duponceau  was  born  in  France  in 
1760  and  came  to  America  in  1777  as  private  secretary  to 
Baron  Steuben,  and  served  as  aide-de-camp  on  the  Baron's 
staff.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785,  and  practiced 
law  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  soon  assumed  a  high  posi- 
tion at  the  bar.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  was  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  President,  the  position  of 
Chief  Justice  of  Louisiana,  which  he  declined.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia  in  April,  1844.  T'he  views  of  Mr. 
Duponceau  respecting  college  degrees  and  the  proper 
education  for  a  young  man  of  that  age,  are  hardly  in  ac- 
cord with  those  of  the  teachers  of  youths  of  sixteen  of 
the  present  day,  as  a  quotation  from  a  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Duer's  father  by  Mr.  Duponceau  on  Jul}^  18,  1796,  will 
show  : 

"  It  is  proper  that  you  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
plan  that  I  have  laid  out  for  his  education,  in  which  never- 
theless I  shall  be  glad  to  be  assisted  by  your  belter  advice 
and  direction.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  art  of  writing, 
the  French  language,  and  the  practical  part  of  the  law,  he 
will  learn  of  course  in  my  office.  I  have  undertaken  my- 
self to  improve  his  handwriting,  and  I  hope  you  will  soon 
be  sensible  of  his  improvement  in  this  particular.  But 
these  are  not  objects  to  which  I  attach  any  great  impor- 
tance as  they  will  follow  of  themselves  in  the  situation  in 
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which  you  have  placed  him.  But  to  form  his  mind  and  fit 
him  for  the  stations  which  he  may  be  one  day  called  upon 
to  fill,  will  be  my  principal  study.  For  this  purpose  I  mean 
to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  classics  and 
put  in  his  hands  successively  the  best  works  of  English  and 
French  literature.  As  the  ground  work  of  his  professional 
studies,  history,  ethics,  and  metaphysics  will  be  particularly 
attended  to.  I  shall  make  him  read  the  best  authors  on 
general  jurisprudence  and  direct  his  attention  particularly 
to  the  civil  law,  after  which  the  study  of  our  common  law, 
already  prepared  by  the  daily  practice  of  its  forms,  will  be 
but  child's  play.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  understand  thoroughly  any  one  system  of  a 
given  science  without  having  another  system  to  serve  as  an 
object  of  comparison,  to  illustrate  the  former  and  point  out 
its  merits  and  its  defects.  We  have  but  few  civilians  in  this 
country,  which  makes  the  acquirement  more  valuable  to 
those  who  possess  it.  In  short,  my  object  will  be  not  to  turn 
your  son  out  of  my  hands,  a  mere  plodding  attorney,  crea- 
ture of  form  and  of  routine,  but  to  make  of  him  a  correct 
and  enlightened  jurist  in  the  more  enlarged  sense  of  the 
word.  Mathematics  I  have  little  attended  to.  Natural 
philosophy  I  know  nothing  of.  I  hope  I  shall  find  some 
means  of  supplying  this  deficiency. 

"  Lady  Kitty  intimated  to  me  you  wished  William  might 
take  his  degree  at  our  University  and  obtain  a  diploma. 
For  my  part  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  of  any  great  ad- 
vantage to  him,  these  baubles  are  falling  more  and  more 
into  discredit  and  when  a  non-graduate  distinguishes  him- 
self by  his  merit,  Universities  will  fast  enough  force  the 
learned  title  upon  him,  in  which  case  only  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  really  honorable.  If  you  wish  it  however,  I  shall 
use  my  endeavours  to  obtain  it  for  him  ;  the  regular  course 
is  by  two  3'ears'  studies  at  the  University  which  I  think  to 
be  a  great  loss  of  time.  I  will  nevertheless  consult  some  of 
the  pillars  of  alma  mater  and  see  whether  some  more  easy 
method  cannot  be  fallen  upon  to  obtain  the  same  end.  It 
will  be  well  at  any  rate  that  he  should  attend  some  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  lectures.  But  whatever  he  may 
learn  at  home  I  think  will  be  best  learned." 
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III 

After  a  short  course  of  study  with  Mr.  Duponceau,  Mr. 
Duer  came  to  New  York  and  studied  in  the  office  of  Na- 
thaniel Pendleton.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802, 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Afterwards  he  went  to  New  Orleans  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  Edward  Livingston,  but  returned 
to  New  York  about  1806.  On  September  11,  1806,  he 
married  Hannah  Maria  Denning,  a  daughter  of  William 
Denning,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  New  York  City,  who  had  a 
country  place  opposite  West  Point  at  what  is  now  called 
Garrison's.  The  wedding  took  place  in  Mr.  Denning's 
house,  a  comfortable  though  unimposing  Colonial  resi- 
dence, made  memorable  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  house 
where  during  the  Revolution,  Benedict  Arnold  bade  fare- 
well to  General  Washington,  and  from  which  he  rode 
down  the  lane,  still  existing  I  believe,  to  the  Hudson  River 
to  be  taken  on  board  the  English  man-of-war  awaiting 
him. 

He  served  in  the  Legislature  from  1814  to  1819,  repre- 
senting Dutchess  County  in  the  37th,  38th,  39th  and  40th 
sessions,  and  Albany  County  in  the  41st  and  42d  sessions  ; 
and  was  appointed  a  Regent  of  the  University  in  February 
1820.  In  April,  1823,  he  was  appointed  Circuit  Judge  in 
the  third  District,  and  resigned  upon  his  election  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  College.  His  associates  on  the  bench  in  the 
Circuit  Court  at  that  time  were  Samuel  R.  Betts,  Reuben 
H.  Walworth,  Ogden  Edwards,  James  Emott,  Esek  Cowan 
and  Samuel  Nelson.  Mr.  Duer  took  an  active  interest  in 
all  public  matters  and  delivered  many  addresses  ;  one  of 
the  chief  of  these  was  delivered  at  Albany  July  31,  1826, 
on  the  death  of  the  two  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  Mr,  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  died  on  the  same 
day.  In  October,  1829,  on  his  resignation  as  Circuit  Judge, 
Mr.  Duer  received  the  following  letter  which  speaks  for 
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itself,  and  shows  the  high  appreciation  of  the  members  of 
the  bar. 

"  To  .THE  Honorable  William  A.  Duer, 

<' Judge  of  the  Third  Circuit  Court. 
♦'  Sir: 

"The  gentlemen  composing  the  Albany  Bar  have  con- 
fided to  us  as  their  Committee  the  honor  of  presenting'to 
you  a  Cloak  of  which  they  solicit  your  acceptance,  j^  V-^^ 
"  It  is  a  humble  testimonial  of  the  profound  respect  enter- 
tained for  you  as  a  scholar  and  an  able  and  enlightened 
Judge  by  gentlemen  who,  whilst  instructed  by  the  wisdom 
of  your  decisions,  have  witnessed  your  untiring  industry  in 
the  prompt  discharge  of  the  most  arduous  judicial  duties,  and 
who  have  greatly  experienced  your  courtesy  and  imparti- 
ality. The  Committee  beg  leave  to  tender  to  your  honor 
the  assurance  of  their  highest  consideration  and  great  per- 
sonal respect. 

"  Peter  Gansevoort, 
"  W.  Esleeck, 
"  AzoR  Tabor. 
"Albany,  12th  Oct.,  1829." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College  held  on 
December  i,  1829,  Mr.  Duer  was  elected  President,  and  it 
was  "  Resolved,  that  the  salary  of  the  President  shall  be 
twenty-six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  with  the  President's 
house,  during  the  pleasure  of  this  Board." 

IV 

During  Mr.  Duer's  incumbency  of  the  office  of  President, 
he  still  took  an  active  part  in  all  public  and  political  discus- 
sions of  the  day,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  deliver 
addresses  at  public  meetings.  For  this,  it  is  said,  he  was 
peculiarly  well  adapted,  not  only  by  his  education  and 
knowledge  of  affairs,  but  also  by  the  fact  of  his  having  a 
good  delivery,  the  effect  of  which  was  increased  by  an  ex- 
cellent voice.  These  talents  he  seems  to  have  inherited 
from  his  father,  for  Col.  Robert  Troup  in  speaking  of  the 
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action  which  Col.  Duer  took  in  the  Legislature  respecting 
one  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton's  plans,  says  :  "  Duer  was 
a  man  of  commanding  eloquence." 

During  the  time  he  was  President  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures,  which  were  afterwards  published,  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States.  Respecting 
the  value  of  this  work,  I  need  only  quote  what  the  then 
highest  authority  on  the  subject  said  in  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Duer  : 

"Washington,  March  17th,  1834. 
*  *  Dear  Sir : 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  the  Supreme  Court,  your  outlines  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  for  which  I 
am  greatly  indebted  to  you. 

"The  pressure  of  official  duty  has  been  such  as  not  to 
leave  me  leisure  enough  to  give  it  that  attentive  perusal 
to  which  it  has  the  fairest  claim.  That  agreeable  task 
must  be  deferred  till  my  return  to  Virginia.  I  have,  how- 
ever, passed  rapidl}-^  through  it  and  that  rapid  glance  has 
satisfied  me  of  the  value  of  the  work  and  the  correctness 
of  its  principles  and  statements.  I  wish  very  much  that 
this  and  similar  productions  could  be  introduced  into  all 
our  seminaries  for  education.  In  a  government  like  ours, 
it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  early  impressions  should 
be  just. 

"  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  this  flattering  mark  of  your 
attention  and  to  make  my  acknowledgments  for  the  kind  and 
partial  manner  in  which  you  speak  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  in  your  preface. 

"With  very  great  respect  and  esteem, 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  obed't 

"J.  Marshall." 

There  is  a  tradition,  better  founded  on  fact,  I  think,  than 
many,  that  when  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered  an 
opinion  he  was  wont  to  say  "that  is  the  law  and  Brother 
Story  will  furnish  the  authorities."  Mr.  Marshall  seems 
to  have  continued  this  custom   of   his,  because  although 
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letters  at  that  time  were  generally  delivered  by  hand  in 
order  to  avoid  the  delay  and  expense  of  the  post-office, 
still  the  above  letter  respecting  Mr.  Duer's  work  on  the 
Constitution  was  endorsed  in  Judge  Marshall's  handwriting 
"  attention  of  Mr.  Justice  Story." 

V 

When  Mr.  Duer  entered  upon  his  duties  as  President  in 
January,  1830,  it  was  at  a  critical  period  in  the  affairs  of 
the  College,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  aid  the  Trustees  in 
meeting  a  financial  situation  which  was  most  discouraging. 
Repeated  efforts  to  raise  money  had  failed,  and  the  Col- 
lege was  threatened  with  the  establishment  of  a  rival  insti- 
tution, the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which, 
it  was  feared,  would  still  further  weaken  the  resources  of 
the  College.  This  emergency  aroused  the  President  and 
Trustees  to  renewed  energy,  and  they  met  all  reasonable 
criticism  by  at  once  creating  several  professorships  and 
by  establishing  a  "Literary  and  Scientific  Course"  in 
which  the  study  of  the  classics  was  not  required.  A 
number  of  scholarships  to  be  filled  upon  the  nomination 
of  various  societies  and  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  were 
founded,  and  the  Trustees  made  a  proposition  to  the  city 
authorities  looking  to  the  recognition  of  Columbia  as  the 
"  City  College,"  having  a  proportion  of  its  Trustees  elected 
by  the  Aldermen,  in  consideration  of  the  grant  of  certain 
property  to  the  College.  Happily  this  offer  was  not  ac- 
cepted, nor  did  the  increased  advantages  offered  by  the 
College  deter  the  friends  of  the  new  institution  from  pro- 
ceeding with  their  project.  In  1829-30  there  were  but  lOi 
students  in  the  College,  and  the  establishment  of  the  literary 
and  scientific  course,  and  of  instruction  in  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian  and  Hebrew  did  not  suffice,  for  several 
years  at  least,  to  increase  their  number ;  in  fact.  President 
Duer  reports  in  1833  a  falling  off  in  the  entering  class  as 
the  result  of  the  opening  of  the  new  university.      His  efforts 
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and  those  of  the  Trustees  to  attract  more  students  and  to 
secure  more  liberal  support  were  continued,  however,  and 
the  curriculum  was  further  enlarged,  with  the  result  that 
in  1838  there  were  146  students  in  the  "full  course"  and 
10  in  the  new  course,  the  largest  attendance  the  College 
had  ever  had  up  to  that  date. 

In  1836,  the  students  inaugurated  a  movement  to  cele- 
brate the  semi-centennial  of  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  April 
13,  1787,  reestablishing  the  College  as  an  institution  inde- 
pendent of  the  Regents  under  the  corporate  title  of  "  The 
Trustees  of  Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York." 
Their  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  alumni  and  trustees,  and 
the  ceremony  took  place  in  St.  John's  Chapel,  followed  by  a 
reception  given  by  the  President  in  the  College.  About 
this  time  the  reestablishment  of  a  medical  faculty  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  City,  and 
by  many  practitioners,  but  for  some  reason  was  not  under- 
taken. 

President  Duer's  views  on  education,  as  expressed  in  an 
address  which  he  delivered  before  the  students'  literary 
societies,  were  both  sound  and  broad,  and  he  gave  assid- 
uous attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  College.  Entire  har- 
mony of  feeling  between  the  President  and  students, 
alumni  and  trustees  seems  to  have  prevailed.  Evart  A. 
Duyckinck  was  a  student  at  Columbia  College  during  the 
time  Mr.  Duer  was  President,  being  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1835,  and  he  writes,  "Dr.  Duer's  presidency  of  the 
College,  which  closed  with  his  retirement  in  ill-health  in 
1842,  was  marked  by  his  high-toned  and  gentlemanly  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs.  His  courtesy,  while  it  called 
for  little  exercise  of  discipline,  secured  him  the  respect  of 
the  students."  To  his  relations  with  the  students,  Mr. 
Duer  refers  in  his  St.  Nicholas  Society  address.  He  says 
there,  "The  sons  of  my  old  friends,  especially  of  those 
deceased,  seem  to  have  succeeded  to  their  fathers  in  my 
affections.     To  many  of  them,  and  to  others  that  I  see  be- 
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fore  me,  have  I  stood  in  the  place  of  a  parent ;  I  have  felt 
for  them  a  parent's  responsibility  and  solicitude,  and  I 
sometimes  flatter  myself  that  in  return  they  feel  for  me  al- 
most the  attachment  of  sons." 

In  connection  with  his  retirement,  the  minutes  of  the  Trus- 
tees refer  to  his  ' '  active  and  efficient  services  to  the  College," 
and  to  his  "  faithful  and  zealous  discharge  of  his  duties," 
as  considerations  entitling  him  to  a  pension,  and  express 
regret  that  they  were  unable  to  fix  it  at  such  an  amount  as 
they  would  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  make  "but  for  the 
crippled  state  of  the  finances."  In  1842  Mr.  Duer  resigned 
as  President,  and  took  up  his  residence  near  Morristown 
in  New  Jersey,  where  he  resided  for  many  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  his  restored  health  enabled  him  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  a  life  of  his  grand- 
father, Major-General  Alexander  (the  Earl  of  Stirling), 
which  was  published  by  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society. 
In  1847  he  wrote  and  published  several  articles  giving  his 
recollections  of  New  York.  In  the  same  year  he  delivered 
an  address  in  the  College  Chapel.  In  1848  he  delivered 
an  interesting  address  before  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  describes  the  scenes  con- 
nected with  the  inauguration  of  Washington  in  New  York, 
and  of  Mr.  Adams,  his  successor,  in  Philadelphia. 

He  died  in  the  City  of  New  York  on  May  30,  1858, 
and  was  buried  at  Morristown. 

Wm.  a.  Duer,  '69 
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THE   CARNEGIE   INSTITUTION 

BY  the  completion  on  January  29,  1902,  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  there  was  success- 
fully begun  one  of  the  most  promising  and  influential  move- 
ments ever  undertaken  for  the  promotion  of  research  in  all 
fields  of  human  knowledge.  The  trustees  in  whose  hands 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  placed  the  disposition  of  the  income  of 
an  endowment  fund  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  are  men 
of  established  reputation,  well  known  throughout  the 
United  States  for  soundness  of  judgment  and  clearness  of 
vision.  It  is  a  special  satisfaction  to  Columbia  men  to 
know  that  the  first  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution  is  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  the  Class  of  1842, 
himself  a  trustee  of  Columbia  University.  The  executive 
direction  of  the  work  of  the  Institution  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  committee,  acting  largely  through  ex- 
President  Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  as  their 
agent. 

The  purpose  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  has  been  well 
defined  by  Mr.  Carnegie  himself,  and  is  admirably  out- 
lined in  his  deed  of  trust.  It  is  provided  that  the  income 
of  the  endowment  fund  is  to  be  expended  to  found  in 
Washington  an  institution  to  cooperate  with  those  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  established,  and  in  the  broadest  and  most 
liberal  manner  to  encourage  investigation,  research  and 
discovery,  to  show  the  application  of  knowledge  to  the 
improvement  of  mankind,  to  provide  such  buildings,  labo- 
ratories, books  and  apparatus  as  may  be  needed,  and  to 
afford  instruction  of  an  advanced  character  to  students 
properly  qualified  to  profit  thereby.  Unexpended  income 
may  be  kept  in  a  reserve  fund  to  defray  the  cost  of  build- 
ings. By  a  two-thirds  vote  the  trustees  may  modify  these 
conditions  in  accordance  with  the  original  purpose,  which 
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is  "to  secure,  if  possible,  for  the  United  States  of  America 
leadership  in  the  domain  of  discovery  and  the  utilization 
of  new  forces  for  the  benefit  of  man." 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  wise  enough 
to  multiply  the  resources  for  higher  education  and  research 
now  existing  in  the  United  States,  instead  of  subtracting 
from  them.  He  has  founded  a  great  intellectual  clearing- 
house, to  which  the  universities  of  the  world  and  the  spe- 
cially equipped  students  in  any  department  of  letters, 
art,  or  science,  may  bring  their  suggestions  and  their 
proposals  for  widening  the  boundaries  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  for  increasing  the  practical  applications  of  fun- 
damental scientific  principles  to  the  arts  and  crafts  which 
increase  human  power  and  add  to  human  comfort  and 
happiness. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  denied  that  no  other  disposition  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  just  at  this  time  could  have  done  so 
much  to  elevate  our  ideals  of  higher  education  and  to 
stimulate  students  in  every  department  as  that  chosen  by 
Mr.  Carnegie.  He  might,  it  is  true,  have  founded  a  new 
university.  Had  he  done  "so,  and  had  such  university 
borne  the  name  of  Washington  or  any  other,  it  would 
have  been  but  one  of  several,  and  quite  insufficiently  en- 
dowed for  leadership.  But  in  choosing  rather  to  promote 
university  cooperation  and  to  develop  a  center  from  which 
stimulus  to  investigation  shall  proceed,  and  from  which 
the  means  for  its  support  shall  be  drawn,  something  far 
more  practical  and  far  more  praiseworthy  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

The  practical  success  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  will 
depend,  in  the  long  run,  upon  the  skill  of  those  charged 
with  the  development  of  its  policies  in  bringing  the  uni- 
versities, the  museums,  and  the  great  libraries  of  the 
nation  into  increasingly  close  alliance  and  cooperation  with 
it  and  with  each  other.  As  a  matter  of  necessity,  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  chief  investigations  in  the  domain 
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of  science  and  letters  now  being  carried  on,  are  in  prog- 
ress at  one  or  more  of  the  half  dozen  great  national  uni- 
versities. It  is  for  the  Carnegie  Institution  to  seize  upon 
the  opportunity  that  these  beginnings  afford,  and  to  serve 
the  nation  and  the  cause  of  science,  in  part  at  least,  through 
their  encouragement  and  development.  The  men  in 
charge  of  these  investigations  and  those  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  provision  for  their  oversight  and  control, 
will  be  the  wisest  and  most  effective  counsellors  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution.  It  is  not  possible  to  set  any  limit  to 
its  probable  usefulness,  and  the  founder  may  rest  secure 
in  the  conviction  that  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  generosity 
of  his  gift  is  approved  in  every  educational  institution 
throughout  the  land. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 


UNDERGRADUATE   PUBLICATIONS   AT 
COLUMBIA.     V 

VII.     CoLUMBL\  Spectator,  1877 


TN  our  last  article  we  traced  the  history  of  Acta  Colum- 
^  biana  from  its  commencement  in  1868  as  Ca^  and 
Gozvn  to  its  final  extinction  in  1885.  We  noted  the  rise,  in 
1877,  of  a  rival  publication,  The  Cohimbia  Spectator^  the 
product  of  a  fraternity  feud,  which  was  intended,  through 
editorial  superiority  and  more  frequent  appearance,  to  sup- 
plant the  older  organ.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  this  laudable  aim  was  de- 
ferred for  eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Acta 
did  indeed  disappear,  though  less  as  the  result  of  the 
old  strife  than  of  changed  conditions  in  the  undergraduate 
body  itself.  Acta  died  when  the  literary  spirit  which  it 
had  sought  to  express  for  a  time  suffered  at  least  a  par- 
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tial  extinction  among  Columbia  students.  When  in  the 
early  nineties  there  was  a  resurgence  of  literary  interest 
among  the  undergraduates,  the  Literary  MojithJy  was 
founded  in  more  or  less  direct  continuation  of  the  sus- 
pended Acta  tradition. 

Meanwhile,  W\o\\^  Actas  have  gone  and  Lits  have  come. 
Spectator  has  kept  along  continuously  and  has  found  the 
way  for  strengthening  its  hold  upon  the  undergraduate 
body,  by  confining  itself  for  the  most  part  to  those  phases 
and  interests  of  college  life  which  are  of  a  more  stable 
nature  and  less  subject  to  fluctuation.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  Spectator  has  never  been  literary ;  for  there  have 
been  times  when  it  has  dabbled  prettily  in  light  verse  and 
the  humors  of  college  existence.  First  of  all,  however, 
Spectator  has  aimed  to  be  a  newspaper.  In  the  initial 
number  the  first  board  of  editors  announced  it  as  their 
policy  that  they  would  endeavor  to  give  "  more  news  and 
lighter  in  tone.'  The  great  exception  to  the  purely  news- 
paper aspect  of  Spectator  was  the  extension  of  its  field 
during  a  number  of  years  into  the  realm  of  cartoon,  cari- 
cature and  society  sketches,  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
Lampoon  of  Harvard.  Not  until  recently,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  The  Jester,  has  there  ever  been  a  periodical 
at  Columbia  devoted  exclusively  to  wit  and  humor  and 
pictorial  comment  on  men,  women  and  manners. 

But  from  1880  until  1S95,  Spectator  made  pretentions  to 
covering  this  ground  as  well  as  to  doing  the  more  legitimate 
work  coming  within  its  scope.  The  first  cartoon  appeared 
in  1879  and  occupied  a  single  full  page  at  the  center  of 
the  issue.  A  few  years  later  the  single  page  became  a 
double  page,  and  the  composition  became  more  elaborate 
and  pretentious.  Some  of  this  work  was  very  successful 
as  a  means  of  presenting  certain  questions  of  larger  college 
interest  in  forceful  fashion.  A  symbolical  representation 
of  Columbia  was  evolved  and  would  have  been  very 
pleasing  if  she  had  not  too  closely  resembled  the  traditional 
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shapes  of  Justice  and  of  America  in  the  secular  comic 
weeklies.  This  was  the  work  of  F.  B.  Herzog,  whose 
initials  were  attached  to  many  of  the  cartoons,  and  who 
was  perhaps  the  strongest,  most  original  and  most  finished 
of  these  college  cartoonists. 

The  movement  toward  illustration  grew,  and  in  1880 
little  illustrations  were  inserted  in  the  text.  These  grew  at 
length  into  sketches  much  after  the  manner  of  Du  Maurier 
and  his  colleagues  in  Punch.  In  188 1,  when  the  make-up 
of  the  magazine  was  modified,  a  blue  and  white  cover  be- 
ing added,  one  of  these  pictures  was  placed  upon  the  first 
page  of  text,  where  it  remained  a  fixture  for  many  years. 

In  1882  many  of  the  sketches  which  had  appeared  in 
the  Spectator  were  got  together  and  made  into  a  book 
which  was  entitled  College  Cuts,  and  which  the  editors, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  dedicated  to 
George  Du  Maurier.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  side 
of  Columbia  life  had  its  point  of  contact  with  the  world 
without  the  college.  Spectator^  through  the  men  who  had 
drawn  for  its  pages,  especially  the  two  McVickars,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  early  success  of  Life,  which  was, 
indeed,  a  joint  enterprise  of  Harvard  and  Columbia  men, 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Lampoon  and  of  the  Spectator. 

After  1885,  when  Acta  had  gone  out  of  existence,  the 
tone  of  Spectator  changed  somewhat,  though  gradually. 
It  lost  something  of  its  distinctive  character  and  be- 
came the  typical  college  paper  of  those  institutions  where 
there  is  only  one  publication  to  cover  the  entire  field.  In 
becoming  universal  it  tended  to  become  commonplace.  A 
group  of  clever  verse-writers,  who  revived  the  French  forms 
of  verse  that  had  been  previously  cultivated  by  Mr.  Sherman 
and  others  in  the  pages  of  Acta,  was  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  period.  In  fact  there  was  quite  a  revival 
of  versifying  in  the  early  and  middle  nineties. 

The  credit  for  this  revival  belongs  perhaps  less  to  Spec- 
tator than  to  Blue  and  White,  a  weekly  periodical  started 
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about  this  time  by  men  of  more  decided  literary  taste  than 
those  who  ran  Spectator.  The  new  paper  was  noted  for 
its  light  verse  and  its  humorous  commentary  on  college 
affairs  in  a  column  that  was  written  by  Stephen  H.  Keat- 
ing, one  of  its  founders.  If  Blue  and  White  had  confined 
itself  to  the  literary  field  it  might  possibly  have  survived. 
But  it  could  not  get  sufficiently  far  away  from  the  Spec- 
tator ideal,  and  in  trying  to  give  the  news  it  provoked  di- 
rect competition  with  the  organ  that  had  all  the  strength 
of  tradition  and  establishment ;  while,  in  spreading  itself 
upon  the  luxury  of  calendered  paper,  pictures,  and  gorgeous 
gold  and  blue  and  white  Christmas  numbers,  it  undoubtedly 
went  the  way  of  wastefulness  and  so  disappeared.  In  1892 
two  of  its  editors  published  Columbia  Verse,  the  first  col- 
lection of  undergraduate  poetry  that  had  then  been  made 
at  Columbia. 

Spectator  had  another  rival  about  this  time  as  well — one 
that  attempted  to  excel  it  on  the  journalistic  rather  than  on 
the  literary  side.  This  was  Columbia  JVezus,  a  very  modest- 
appearing  little  sheet,  which  was  even  less  long-lived  than 
Blue  and  White.  One  of  its  editors  was  Lloyd  Collis. 
The  fact  that  he  was  also  one  of  Columbia's  crack  athletes 
at  the  time  suggests  the  fact,  which  is  rather  significant,  that 
very  many  of  Columbia's  journalists  have  been  athletes  as 
well.  Reviewing  Spectator''s  history  it  seems  as  if  the 
athletic  interests  had  generally  predominated  in  its  man- 
agement. The  effect  of  this  on  college  journalism  must 
necessarily  have  been  detrimental.  It  was  inevitable  that 
Spectator  should  be  considered  of  secondary  importance, 
excepting  so  far  as  it  served  to  advance  the  interest 
of  sport  itself.  Athletics  are  important  at  a  college. 
But  they  are  not  the  only  thing  of  vital  interest  to  under- 
graduates. Journalism  should  be  a  distinct  branch,  enlist- 
ing the  services  of  a  separate  set  of  men,  and  maintaining 
a  detached  and  impartial  point  of  view  for  the  free  criticism 
of  anything  that  may  arise  in  student  affairs. 
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After  1895  Spectator  undoubtedly  fell  into  a  decadence. 
It  lost  journalistic  initiative  and  independence  and  its  voice 
was  seldom  heard  in  the  land,  excepting  when  raised  in  dis- 
creet Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  utterances  and  in  echo  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  cliques  that  for  the  time-being  con- 
trolled it.  In  short  it  ceased  to  represent  the  student  body, 
and  the  students  began  to  resent  the  assumption  on  its  part 
that  it  did  so.  In  1897  a  step  was  taken  to  reinstate  it  in 
student  popularity,  by  bringing  it  out  every  week  instead  of 
every  fortnight  as  it  had  been  issued  ever  since  its  founda- 
tion. As  its  editorial  policy,  however,  became  no  more 
progressive,  it  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  state  of  total 
inadequacy  to  the  growing  demands  of  the  University. 

In  the  autumn  of  1898  there  began  to  be  talk  of  starting 
a  new  paper  which  should  displace  Spectator  as  the  under- 
graduate newspaper  of  the  University.  This  was  of  course 
not  the  first  time  that  Spectator  had  been  threatened  in  the 
same  wa3^  As  we  have  said,  both  Blue  and  White  and  Co- 
lumbia News  had  run  brief  careers  in  rivalry  to  Spectator. 
In  1898,  however,  conditions  had  changed.  Spectator  had 
lost  prestige,  and  an  effective  opposition  might  well  have 
succeeded  in  disposing  of  that  paper  for  good  and  all. 
This  would  have  been  a  pity  in  view  of  its  long  and  honor- 
able career  during  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Luckily 
nothing  of  the  sort  happened,  for  Spectator  itself  forestalled 
the  opposition,  and  instituted  a  reform  from  within,  which 
was  successful  in  so  placing  the  paper  upon  a  new  and 
firm  footing,  that  it  is  to-day  as  popular  as  ever  before,  if 
not  more  so,  and  is  filling  as  it  surely  never  did  at  any 
previous  time  the  position  of  a  representative  college  news- 
paper. 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  paper  at 
the  time,  A.  A.  Fowler,  '99,  that  the  necessary  reforms  were 
effected.  It  required  no  small  degree  of  tact  and  skill  on 
his  part  to  effect  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  paper  in 
the  face  of  tradition  and  in  opposition  to  many  who  were 
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opposed  to  so  radical  a  course.  Spectator  was  not  the 
property  of  the  students  at  all,  technically,  but  of  the 
Spectator  Publishing  Company.  So  what  was  involved 
was  a  transfer  of  the  property  from  this  company  to  the 
students  in  the  interests  of  the  University.  Mr.  Fowler 
called  into  cooperation  with  him  the  editors-in-chief  of 
both  Lit  and  Morningside  and  they  both  were  placed  on 
the  new  board.  The  scheme  of  reorganization  embodied 
many  things.  The  personnel  of  the  Board  was  changed, 
a  constitution  was  adopted,  a  more  flexible  management 
was  instituted,  a  new  form  was  given  to  the  paper ;  briefly, 
in  taking  a  new  lease  of  life  Spectator  retained  of  the 
older  publication  little  besides  the  name — which  too  was 
changed  by  dropping  the  word  The  from  it — and  the  best 
of  its  traditions  of  the  past.  In  fact,  now  for  the  first  time 
was  the  main  purpose  of  the  original  board  of  editors,  to 
give  Columbia  a  real  newspaper,  accomplished. 

At  first  the  proposition  of  making  the  paper  a  daily  was 
very  seriously  considered.  Nearly  all  of  the  larger  uni- 
versities— Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Cor- 
nell— have  daily  papers  which  are  run  with  great  success 
and  to  the  manifest  convenience  not  only  of  the  students 
but  of  the  entire  university,  which  finds  in  them  a  ready 
means  of  intercommunication  between  students  and  the 
official  force.  A  college  daily,  however,  cannot  well 
thrive  when  there  is  no  dormitory  life.  The  question  of 
distribution  is  the  great  problem.  If  the  daily  is  to  be  of 
any  practical  value  it  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  simultaneously  and  at  an  early  hour.  This  can 
only  be  done  when  the  majority  of  the  students  have  their 
habitat  upon  the  Quadrangle.  A  compromise  between 
daily  and  weekly  publication  was  finally  effected,  by  mak- 
ing Spectator  a  semi-weekly,  appearing  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays.  Meanwhile  it  was  the  aim  of  the  new  board  to 
prepare  fully  for  the  time  when  circumstances  should 
permit  of  Spectator' s  actually  becoming  a  daily  paper — a 
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time  that  all  hope  and  believe  cannot  now  be  far  distant. 
The  old  familiar  form  of  the  paper,  with  its  blue  and  white 
cover,  was  discarded;  instead  there  was  adopted  the  small 
newspaper-sheet  form  assumed  by  the  college  dailies  we 
have  already  mentioned.  At  first  it  comprised  a  sheet  of 
four  pages,  with  an  insert  leaf,  or  six  pages  in  all,  but  was 
finally  increased  to  eight  pages  and  at  times  it  is  even 
larger.  The  first  page  is  devoted  to  the  more  important 
news,  with  display  headlines.  The  editorial  department 
is  on  the  second  page. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  changed  editorial 
spirit  of  the  paper.  Whereas  it  had  previously  had  little  or 
nothing  to  say  authoritatively  on  topics  of  general  interest,  it 
now  became  the  independent  and  outspoken  champion  of  the 
student's  rights  and  of  Columbia's  welfare.  In  taking  this 
stand.  Spectator  was  simply  going  back  to  the  old  days  at 
Columbia  and  reviving  the  tradition  of  free  speech  and 
free  criticism,  which  has  always  given  dignity  to  Colum- 
bia's student  body  and  has  seldom  been  abused.  To  it  the 
officers  have  recourse  for  the  gauging  of  undergraduate 
sentiments ;  and  on  it  they  place  reliance  for  the  heighten- 
ing and  purifying  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  student  body. 

The  management  of  the  paper  is  divided  between  two 
boards  of  editors.  The  managing  editors  comprise  six 
men,  including  the  editor-in-chief  and  the  business  manager, 
and  four  managing  editors  who  are  chiefly  writers  of  lead- 
ers and  supervisors  of  the  work  of  the  associate  editors. 
These  last,  including  the  assistant  business  manager,  may 
be  twenty-five  in  number.  Their  work  is  the  gathering  of 
news — a  kind  of  reportorial  force  who  are  in  the  position 
of  apprentices  from  whom  will  be  chosen  future  managing 
editors.  In  addition,  however,  to  these  associates  who  are 
trying  for  higher  positions,  there  are  men  on  the  board  who 
are  there  by  virtue  of  their  prominence  in  divers  fields  of 
Columbia  activities,  the  aim  being  to  make  Spectator  in 
this  way  representative  of   all  departments  of  the  under- 
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graduate  life,  while  not  being  controlled  by  any  one  of 
them. 

How  well  the  system  as  here  outlined  has  worked,  is 
well  known.  Spectator  to-day  is  an  admn-able  example  of 
college  journalism.  Each  year  it  seems  to  grow  stronger 
and  more  confident,  and  Columbia  now  may  well  be  proud 
of  this  phase  of  its  student  life,  which  exists  merely  to  sub- 
serve its  other  interests.  W.  A.   Bradley 


HISTORY  OF  FACULTY  REGULATION  OF 
ATHLETICS  AT  COLUMBIA 

II 

rHE  preceding  part  of  this  paper  closed  with  the  first 
set  of  rules  which  were  adopted  by  the  Faculty  Com- 
;mittee,  and  which  went  into  effect  July  i,  1898.  At  the 
time  of  their  adoption  the  committee  consisted  of  Profes- 
sors Van  Amringe  and  Kemp  and  the  Director  of  the 
gymnasium,  Dr.  Savage. 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  these  rules  in  May,  Profes- 
sor Van  Amringe  resigned  from  the  committee  and  Pro- 
fessor Hutton  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Dr.  Savage  was 
elected  chairman,  the  general  plan  being  to  centralize  the 
administration  in  the  gymnasium.  Blanks  of  registration 
were  prepared  and  all  candidates  were  required  to  fill 
them  out.  The  blanks  consisted  of  a  series  of  questions 
whose  satisfactory  answers  insured  obedience  to  the  rules. 

Matters  progressed  without  serious  trouble  during  the 
fall  of  1898,  although  some  difficulties  were  met  in  secur- 
ing proper  registration  from  candidates.  They  were  suc- 
cessfully tided  over,  however,  until  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  minor  forms  of  sport,  a  plain  and  flagrant  case  of 
disregard  of  the  committee's  instructions  and  rules  came  up 
in  the  following  winter.  The  disqualification  of  the  of- 
fender which  resulted  raised  the  question  of  the  disciplin- 
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ary  powers  of  the  committee,  and  the  case  was  carried  up 
to  the  President.  The  committee  became  assured  of  the 
support  of  the  President,  an  essential  step  towards  its  au- 
thoritative position  in  the  organization  of  the  University. 
The  committee  adopted  the  policy  of  holding  the  managers 
and  captains  accountable  for  the  offenses  of  the  organiza- 
tions as  such.  The  question  was  also  raised  as  to  whether 
old  players  from  other  colleges  in  their  first  year  of  resi- 
dence might  appear  or  not  on  Columbia  teams  in  public 
contests  with  non-collegiate  organizations.  The  commit- 
tee opposed  such  a  step  on  the  ground  that  such  appear- 
ance was  representative  and  by  just  so  much  prevented 
otherwise  eligible  students  from  gaining  the  practice  and 
experience.  The  committee  amended  Section  II,  so  as  to 
require  its  approval  for  the  representation  of  Columbia  by 
individuals — as,  for  example,  by  single  runners  in  track 
games — who  bore  the  colors  of  the  University. 

In  October,  1899,  on  the  reassembling  of  the  University, 
Professor  Kemp  became  chairman  of  the  committee.  Some 
amendments  to  the  old  form  of  the  rules  had  been  shown 
by  experience  to  be  desirable.  At  the  Intercollegiate 
Conference  on  Athletics,  which  was  first  held  at  Brown, 
February  19,  1898,  Columbia  was  represented  by  Profes- 
sor Kemp,  Mr.  Bangs  and  Mr.  Kirby,  and  at  subsequent 
sessions  by  Professor  Kemp.  It  was  felt  by  the  Columbia 
Faculty  Committee  to  be  desirable  to  have  our  legislation 
conform,  so  far  as  possible,  to  that  of  sister  institutions. 
Accordingly  the  definition  of  an  amateur  was  adopted  in 
conformity  to  the  one  subsequently  published  by  the  Con- 
ference.* It  was  furthermore  felt  to  be  desirable  to  limit  to 
four  years  the  time  during  which  any  student  might  actually 
represent  one  or  more  colleges,  and  supervisory  control  over 
the  selection  and  salaries  of  coaches  was  regarded  as  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

During  this  fall  term  football  was  established,  and  by 

*See  the  QuarTERI,y  for  Dec,  1900,  p.  22. 
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agreement  with  the  other  colleges,  played  by  Columbia  ;  and 
in  order  to  equalize  matters  at  the  start,  the  requirement  of 
a  year's  residence  from  Columbia  players  who  had  repre- 
sented other  institutions  was  waived  for  this  season  and 
sport  alone.  The  experience  of  the  fall  showed,  too,  that 
the  requirements  regarding  special  students  were  open  to 
very  serious  objection,  in  that  a  special  student  could  regis- 
ter and  pay  his  fees  for  ten  hours  in  certain  courses,  chiefly 
taken  by  graduate  students  and  in  which  no  record  of  at- 
tendance was  kept,  and  then,  if  he  chose,  make  his  con- 
nection with  the  University  a  purely  nominal  one  and 
chiefly  for  athletic  purposes.  When  the  possibilit}^  of  this 
abuse  was  realized  by  the  committee.  Rule  3,  of  Section  I, 
as  given  below,  was  adopted. 

The  committee  was  subjected  to  much  criticism  from 
various  members  of  the  teaching  staff  because  some  men 
on  the  teams,  more  especially  football  players,  became 
slack  in  attendance  and  work.  Inasmuch  as  the  commit- 
tee felt  powerless  to  keep  track  of  the  work  of  the  students 
in  the  widely  separated  departments  of  the  University,  and 
as  they  were  themselves  averse  to  having  students  neglect 
their  required  work  in  the  undue  excitement  of  any  branch 
of  sport,  the  first  paragraph  of  Rule  4,  Section  I,  as  given 
below,  was  adopted.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  com- 
plaints were  received  in  only  one  or  two  cases,  and  al- 
though warnings  were  given  and  heeded,  yet  the  football 
season  was  so  short  and  ended  so  near  the  beginning  of 
the  term  that  this  form  of  administrative  machinery  was 
not  an  unqualified  success.  It  has  therefore  been  dropped 
in  the  later  edition  of  the  rules. 

It  was  furthermore  very  deeply  felt  by  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  especially  by  the  chairman,  that  candi- 
dates for  athletic  teams  ought  to  clear  up  all  back  work 
during  the  summer  and  begin  the  fall  term  with  a  clean 
record,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  assumption  of  the 
burden  of  training  in  addition  to  the  regular  and  required 
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work.  It  was  even  believed  by  the  committee  that,  if 
the  rules  were  adopted  and  published  during  the  winter, 
to  take  effect  July  ist,  following,  the  players  of  the  next  fall 
would  foresee  their  requirements  in  this  respect  and  antici- 
pate them.  In  order  to  prepare  for  this  emergency  the  com- 
mittee gave  the  rules  the  widest  circulation  in  their  power, 
and  furthermore  issued  a  special  circular  letter  to  managers 
and  captains  calling  attention  to  all  points  which  should  be 
observed  by  them.  The  result  may  be  best  described  after 
the  revised  rules  have  been  stated.  They  were  issued  in 
January,  1900,  as  follows  : 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Athletics  of  Columbia  University 
have  adopted  the  following  rules  regarding  the  students  and  or- 
ganizations desiring  to  represent  the  University  in  any  public  or 

intercollegiate  contest : 

Section  I 

Rule  I.   The  student  must  be  an  amateur  according  to  the  defini- 
tion referred  to  under  Article  10  of   the  registration 
blank  of   this  Committee.      (This  was  the  definition 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Conference.) 
Rule  2.   If  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  he  must  attend  regularly  all 
the  exercises  of  his  class,  and  pass  the  required   ex- 
aminations. 
Rule  3.   If  a  special  student,  he  must  take  courses  amounting  to 
not  less  than  15   hours   per  week,  and  must  regularly 
attend   their  exercises.      He   must   have   been   in   the 
University  at   least   one   academic    year;    must   have 
completed   the  courses   in  which   he  was  registered, 
and  must  have  passed   the  examinations  when  such 
were  given.      In  the  absence  of  required  examinations 
he  must  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Athletics,  a  certificate  from   the   officer  in 
charge  of  his  course,  that  he  has  satisfactorily  fulfilled 
its  requirements.* 
Auditors  are  not  eligible  to  athletic  teams. 
*Rule  3  iu  its  entirety  will  go  into  effect  July  i,  1900.     Until  then,  the 
current  requirements  of    10   hours'  registration,  beginning   in  October, 
1899,  will  be  accepted,  but  the  requirements  of  Rule  3  regarding  scholar- 
ship will  be  enforced. 
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Rule  4.  He  must,  like  other  students,  maintain  a  satisfactory 
standing  in  his  class.  If  he  fails  to  do  so  in  any  of 
his  registered  or  required  courses,  on  complaint  of 
the  professor  in  charge  of  the  work  to  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Athletics,  he  will  be  warned,  and  if 
satisfactory  improvement  does  not  then  ensue,  on  a 
second  complaint  of  the  professor  he  will  be  with- 
drawn from  all  squads  in  training. 
Students  having  conditions  from  the   previous   year  are 

not  eligible  for  any  athletic  teams. 
A  student  who  does  not  maintain  a  satisfactory  standing 
in  one   school  of  the  University  cannot,  by  entering 
another,  alter  his  status  as  regards  these  rules. 

Rule  5.  He  must  pass  each  year  a  physical  examination  satis- 
factory to  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  must 
fill  out  and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee, 
its  prescribed  registration  blank. 

Rule  6.  Students  from  other  colleges  or  universities  who  have 
represented  these  institutions  in  any  intercollegiate 
contest  shall  not  be  eligible  to  represent  Columbia 
University  until  they  have  been  in  residence  for  at 
least  one  academic  year. 
No  student  shall  represent  Columbia  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  for  a  longer  period  than  four  years;  or  than 
four  years  diminished  by  the  number  of  years  dur- 
ing which  he  has  represented  any  other  college  or 
university. 

The  foregoing  rules,  with  the  exception  of  No.  5,  apply  to 
managers  and  assistant  managers  of  teams. 

Section  H 

1.  Schedules  for  all  games  and  all  arrangements  and  obligations 

in  respect  to  coaches  must  receive  the  approval   of   the 
Committee  before  being  consummated. 

2.  A  similar  approval  is  required  in  the  case  of  every  individual 

intending  to  represent  Columbia  University  in  any  single 
contest. 
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Section  III 

No  athletic  association  or  class  of  the  University  shall  enter  a 
team  or  an  individual  in  any  public  contest  so  long  as  there  is 
any  outstanding  indebtedness  against  the  association  or  athletic 
interest  thus  represented. 

Amended  December  21,  1S99. 

On  reassembling  in  October,  1900,  the  committee  was 
confronted  with  a  crisis.  Rule  4  of  Section  I  seemed  to 
have  burst  upon  the  candidates  for  teams  like  a  thunder- 
clap in  a  clear  sky,  and  as  a  result  there  were  very  few 
eligible  candidates  for  the  football  team.  The  impression 
spread  abroad,  apparently  with  good  foundation,  although 
the  writer  has  not  personally  verified  it,  that  in  Applied 
Science,  in  particular,  only  25  per  cent,  of  the  student 
body  could  qualify  on  account  of  conditions.  Most  re- 
luctantly the  committee  felt  that  its  position  could  not  be 
maintained  and  it  modified  the  rule  in  its  application  so  as 
to  admit  to  eligibility  those  students  who  are  permitted  by 
their  respective  deans  to  go  on,  duly  registered  with  their 
classes.  The  rules  regarding  this  advance  are  variable  in 
the  different  schools  and  for  different  classes,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  circulars  of  the  several  schools.  As  a 
general  statement  the  permissible  number  of  conditions 
diminishes  until  in  order  to  pass  from  the  junior  to  the 
senior  class  or  its  analogue,  no  conditions  are  allowed. 

The  committee  changed  somewhat  in  its  personnel  dur- 
ing the  fall.  Professor  Hutton  retiring,  Professors  Wood- 
berry  and  Kirchwey  entering,  and  Dr.  Savage  becom- 
ing secretary.  When  the  committee  came  to  apply  the  rule 
requiring  a  year's  residence  from  all  members  of  Columbia 
teams  who  had  represented  other  institutions,  it  was  felt 
that,  our  conditions  being  what  they  are,  the  rule  in  this 
sweeping  form  was  unduly  severe.  The  University  con- 
sists so  largely  of  graduate  students  and  schools  that  the 
available    candidates   were    apparently   disproportionately 
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diminished.  There  seemed  at  first  sight,  moreover,  to  be 
no  very  strong  reason  why  a  bond  fide  Columbia  student, 
who  had  completed  the  course  of  another  institution,  had 
graduated,  and  could  not  pursue  his  work  further  there, 
should  be  kept  a  year  in  residence  here  before  being  al- 
lowed to  compete.  As  an  experiment  and  for  one  year, 
Rule  6  of  Section  I  was  amended  so  as  to  read,  "  Students, 
not  graduates,  from  other  colleges,  or  universities,  etc."  In 
practical  working,  however,  only  three  members  in  all  our 
teams  and  crews  were  affected,  so  far  as  known  to  the 
writer,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  committee  felt  that 
in  this  particular,  as  well  as  all  others,  Columbia  ought  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  Intercollegiate  Conference.  Addi- 
tional excellent  reasons  for  the  resumption  of  the  old  form 
could  be  given  did  space  permit.  The  rules  were  there- 
fore recast  last  spring  so  as  to  be,  in  practically  all  particu- 
lars excepting  requirements  of  scholarship,  those  of  the 
Conference.  In  matters  of  scholarship  they  are  in  entire 
harmony  with  those  of  the  Conference,  but  have  adminis- 
trative variations. 

In  order  to  complete  the  history  of  the  committee,  it  may 
be  added  that  as  the  writer  retired  from  active  membership 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year  ipoo-ipoijOn  account  of 
sabbatical  leave  of  absence,  Professor  Woodberry  became 
chairman.  The  committee,  however,  began  in  October, 
1901,  with  its  previous  personnel  and  organization. 

Of  the  present  year  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  speak,  the 
general  statement  being  merely  made  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  evolutionary  processes  have  ceased.  It  will  be 
evident,  however,  to  any  one  who  follows  the  development 
of  the  rules,  that  each  represents  the  solution  of  some 
problem  and  the  removal  of  some  difficulty.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  events  of  the  current  collegiate  3^ear  will  fur- 
nish material  for  an  interesting  chapter,  when  it  shall  have 
drawn  to  a  close.  The  chief  points  to  be  decided  in  the 
future  are,  (i)  the  best  form  of  scholarship  qualification  ; 
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{2\  whether  residence  and  satisfactor}'^  work  for  a  term 
shall  not  be  required  as  a  necessary  preliminary  for  eligi- 
bility to  'Varsity  teams ;  (3)  whether  while  a  member  of 
Columbia  and  one  of  her  athletic  representatives  a  student 
shall  be  allowed  to  compete  under  the  colors  of  any  other 
organization,  as  for  instance,  an  outside  athletic  club. 

Another  very  important  question  that  needs  decision  at  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  relates  to  the  control  of  the  non-ath- 
letic organizations,  such  as  glee  clubs,  dramatic  clubs,  and 
the  like,  which  give  public  and  representative  exhibitions  and 
which  demand  oversight  quite  as  much  as  do  athletic  teams. 

The  writer  cannot  close  this  paper  without  a  tribute  to 
the  great  value  of  the  Intercollegiate  Conference,  which, 
called  first  at  Brown  University,  in  February,  1898,  has 
met  at  least  once  annually  since.  The  discussions  of  prob- 
lems have  been  frank,  friendly  and  helpful.  They  have 
tended  to  prevent  misunderstandings  and  friction  to  such  a 
degree,  and  they  have  been  so  influential  in  establishing 
among  the  universities  represented,  confidence  and  respect 
in  the  administration  of  rules,  as  to  have  made  them  one  of 
the  most  potent  influences  for  good  in  intercollegiate  re- 
lations. J.  F.  Kemp 


THE   COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY   CLUB 

THE  successful  organization  of  the  "Columbia  Univer- 
sity Club  in  the  City  of  New  York  "  is  an  event  of  no 
small  concern  to  the  alumni  and  the  university  generally. 
Besides  putting  Columbia  on  a  level  with  the  other  large 
universities  which  support  meeting  places  for  their  alumni 
in  this  city,  the  new  club  cannot  fail  to  bring  the  graduates 
of  the  university  into  closer  touch  with  all  the  activities  of 
the  modern  Columbia.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  movement 
among  the  younger  alumni,  who  have  long  realized  that 
the  best  interests  of  Columbia  would  be  served  by  an  as- 
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sociation  with  a  permanent  home,  where  the  graduates  of 
every  school  of  the  university  could  meet  on  a  common 
footing  and  where  the  alumni  of  different  periods,  through 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  each  other  and  with  the 
officers  of  instruction,  would  acquire  a  new  interest  in  the 
activities,  achievements  and  aims  of  the  Columbia  of  to- 
day. Such  a  sentiment  has  for  some  time  been  general 
among  the  younger  alumni,  and  several  informal  move- 
ments have  been  set  on  foot  to  secure  a  realization  of  the 
idea,  but  these  plans  have  hitherto  never  taken  definite  and 
concrete  form,  owing  to  a  lack  of  cooperation  among  the 
interests  they  represented.  Last  winter,  however,  the  matter 
was  taken  in  hand  by  a  committee  composed  of  alumni  who 
either  had  been  interested  in  previous  attempts  to  organize  a 
club  or  were  convinced  that  the  present  was  a  suitable  time 
for  a  new  effort  in  the  same  direction.  This  committee  rep- 
resented the  graduates  of  the  last  ten  classes  in  the  College 
and  Schools  of  Science  and  Law ;  and  while  it  sought  the 
advice  of  the  older  alumni,  it  aimed  to  demonstrate  that 
the  younger  alumni  were  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm  fully 
able  to  organize  and  support  such  a  club,  independently  of 
official  cooperation  by  the  officers  of  the  university  or  the 
various  alumni  associations.  Invitations  were  accord- 
ingly issued  to  a  number  of  representative  men  of  each  of 
the  classes  graduated  during  the  past  ten  years  from  the 
schools  represented  by  the  Committee,  to  serve  as  members 
of  a  new  Organization  Committee  which  should  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  proposed  club. 

The  response  to  these  invitations  was  most  encouraging 
to  the  original  committee,  and  whatever  doubts  may  have 
existed  as  to  the  success  of  the  movement  were  dispelled 
by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  mid-summer  meeting,  at  which 
the  club  was  organized,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted, 
and  a  board  of  governors  and  an  admission  committee 
elected. 

For   several   weeks  temporary  club  rooms   were   main- 
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tained  as  headquarters  for  the  board  of  governors  and 
committee  on  admissions,  and  were  the  scene  of  several 
pleasant  reunions.  The  club  was  incorporated  in  the  fall, 
and  the  roll  of  members  already  numbers  over  500.  In 
the  incorporation  trustees,  professors  and  older  alumni 
joined  with  the  board  of  governors,  and  the  club,  although 
organized  by  the  younger  men,  was  thereby  made  truly 
representative  of  the  whole  university.  The  membership 
list  now  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  original  founders, 
representatives  of  the  older  classes  and  officers  of  instruc- 
tion including  both  past  and  present  presidents.  At  the  first 
annual  meeting,  a  full  list  of  officers  representing  the 
alumni  generally,  was  elected,  and  the  honored  Dean  of 
the  Colleere  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  members 
to  be  the  first  president. 

The  matter  of  a  home  for  the  club  at  first  gave  the  gov- 
ernors great  concern.  Unusual  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered in  securing  a  suitable  house  in  the  area  of  the  city 
available  for  this  purpose.  This  question,  however,  was 
finally  settled  by  the  renting  of  the  house  41  West  36th 
Street,  which,  though  small,  seemed  well  adapted  to  the 
present  needs  of  the  club.  This  house  was  tastefully  re- 
decorated and  furnished  according  to  plans  prepared  by  a 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  and  is  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  members  of  the  club.  A  restaurant  is  now 
maintained,  and  the  club  possesses  all  the  necessary  ap- 
pointments and  conveniences  possible  with  a  house  of 
somewhat  limited  size.  This  house  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  pleasant  gatherings  during  the  winter,  and  with  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  restaurant  is  to  be  used  for  class 
and  other  college  dinners. 

That  there  is  a  genuine  and  deep  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  University  on  the  part  of  the  alumni  at  large  was 
amply  demonstrated  to  the  organizers  of  the  club,  and  the 
idea  of  providing  a  place  where  all  the  alumni  could  meet 
informally  as  well  as  at  the  stated  meetings  of  the  alumni 
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associations  strongly  appealed  to  all.  Even  the  former 
students  of  Columbia,  who,  though  not  holding  degrees, 
are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  club,  have  manifested 
increased  interest  in  the  University,  and  the  new  organiza- 
tion cannot  fail  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  these  non- 
graduates  to  Columbia.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
graduate  of  to-day  and  his  father  who  studied  at  what  is  now 
termed  "  the  old  Columbia  "  will  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
missions  of  the  new  club,  and  it  is  hoped  that  through  a 
thorough  acquaintance  both  with  the  men  and  with  the 
ideals  of  our  modern  university  the  enthusiasm  and  de- 
votion of  the  older  generations  of  Columbia  men  will  be 
stimulated  to  such  a  degree  that  their  sons  will  follow  in 
the  fathers'  footsteps,  and  acknowledge  the  same  alma 
mater  upon  the  completion  of  their  collegiate  or  pro- 
fessional studies. 

The  membership  of  the  club,  which  is  both  resident 
and  non-resident,  is  open  to  all  graduates  and  officers  of 
the  University,  as  well  as  to  non-graduate  members  of  past 
•classes  who  were  in  attendance  for  at  least  one  3'ear.  The 
new  club  not  only  deserves  well  of  the  university  whose 
interests  it  hopes  to  further,  but  must  also  be  considered  as 
a  valuable  means  of  assistance  in  stimulating  the  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  Columbia's  sons,  and  thus  developing  that 
esprit  du  corps  among  them,  that  intelligent  interest  and 
enthusiastic  support,  which  other  universities  like  Har- 
vard, Yale  and  Princeton  have  found  to  be  so  invaluable 
an  element  of  strength. 

Herbert  T.  Wade 
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EDITORIAL   COMMENT 

With  the  dawn  of  the  year  1902  Columbia  University  entered 
upon  a  new  stage  of  her  history.  The  retirement  of  President 
Low,  chronicled  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Quarterlv, 
The  New  marked  the  close  of  a   most  memorable  ad- 

Administration  ministration,  the  record  of  whose  achieve- 
ments is  one  of  extraordinarily  rapid  evolution  and  transition  and 
of  successful  dealing  with  grave  and  complex  problems.  In 
welcoming  the  new  president  to  his  honorable  and  arduous  re- 
sponsibilities, Columbia  University  has  good  reason  to  rejoice  at 
the  accession  of  another  of  her  own  sons,  to  whom  the  spirit  and 
traditions  of  the  old  Columbia  are  as  dear  as  to  his  predecessor, 
and  who  faces  the  new  problems  of  educational  growth,  enlarge- 
ment and  coordination  with  such  admirable  equipment  of 
experience,  training,  courage  and  tact,  with  such  expert  grasp 
of  educational  theories  and  mastery  of  administrative  methods, 
and  with  so  genial  a  sympathy  with  every  phase  of  student  life. 
It  will  be  his  privilege  and  his  opportunity  to  perfect,  consolidate 
and  develop  what  Mr.  Low  so  wisely  planned  and  so  strongly 
founded,  and  to  him  the  Quarterly,  as  one  of  many  univer- 
sity activities,  extends  a  hearty  welcome  and  God-speed. 

When  the  presidential  power  and  authority  passed  upon  the 
death  of  William  McKinley  into  the  hands  of  his  successor,  it 
was  remarked  on  every  side  that  the  absence  of  shock  or  tremor 
in  the  working  of  the  vast  apparatus  of  our  government  was 
striking  evidence  of  the  permanence  and  solidity  of  our  national 
institutions.  The  same  test  applied  to  the  experience  of  this 
university  has  shown  her  institutions  to  be  likewise  permanently 
established  and  solidly  organized.  The  thoroughness  of  the  work 
of  president  and  trustees  during  the  past  twelve  years  of  evolution 
and  transition  is  evidenced  by  the  quietness  of  the  transfer  of 
authority  to  the  new  administration.  This  fact  is  equally  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  sagacity  that  controlled  the  choice  of  the 
new  president,  and  of  the  universal  recognition  of  his  fitness  for 
this  great  distinction.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  more- 
over, that  in  welcoming  the  new  chief  Columbia  will  not  wholly 
part  with  his  predecessor.    The  wise  counsels  of  Mayor  Low  will 
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still  be  heard  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
University  will  still  engage  his  earnest  thought  and  sympathy. 


The  Trustees  have  selected  the  nineteenth  of  April  for  the 
formal  installation  of  President  Butler,  and  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  suitable  programme  for  this  important 

The  Installation  of      occasion.      In  the  early  history  of  Columbia 

President  Butler       College  the    induction    into  office  of  a  new 

president  appears    to    have    been  accomplished  without  formal 

ceremonies,  and  the  inaugural  address  was  usually  delivered  at 

the  Commencement  following  the  election. 

President  King  seems  to  have  been  the  first  president  to  be 
formally  installed.  This  ceremony  took  place  in  the  College 
Chapel  and  was  largely  attended  by  the  alumni,  state  and  city 
officials  and  friends  of  the  College.  General  Laight,  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  presided  and  presented  the  new  president. 
Professor  McVickar,  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  and  senior  profes- 
sor, delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  which  was  followed  by 
the  President's  inaugural  address.  The  installation  of  President 
Barnard,  in  1864,  also  took  place  in  the  College  Chapel.  This 
occasion  was  marked  with  more  ceremony,  the  students,  alumni, 
officers  and  guests  marching  in  procession  to  the  Chapel.  The 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees,  presided  and 
inducted  the  President  into  office,  presenting  to  him  the  charter 
and  keys  of  the  College,  and  delivering  an  address  to  which  the 
President  replied.  The  faculties  and  alumni  then  presented  ad- 
dresses, a  hymn  written  for  the  occasion  was  sung  and  the  Presi- 
dent delivered  his  inaugural  address.  The  installation  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reception  in  the  President's  house,  where  addresses 
were  made  by  the  presidents  of  several  other  colleges  and  by 
distinguished  alumni.  President  Low's  installation,  which  took 
place  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  on  February  3,  1890,  is 
of  too  recent  occurrence  to  call  for  a  detailed  description,  but  it 
will  always  be  remembered  by  those  who  attended  it  as  a  most 
impressive  occasion,  constituting  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  suc- 
cessful administration  which  followed  it. 

At  the  installation  of  President  Butler  a  happy  return  is  to  be 
made  to  the  old  custom  by  celebrating  the  event  within  our  own 
walls.     In  other  respects  also  tradition  will  be  observed,  but  the 
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ceremony  will  naturally  be  conducted  on  a  larger  and  more 
dignified  scale  than  has  ever  been  possible  heretofore.  The  first 
Commencement  of  the  College  under  its  changed  name,  which 
was  held  in  i  789,  was  made  especially  memorable  by  the  pres- 
ence of  President  Washington  and  his  cabinet,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  installation  of  President  Butler  may  also  be  honored  in 
like  manner  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  The  presi- 
dents of  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities  have  also  signified 
their  wish  to  attend,  and  several  have  accepted  an  invitation  to 
deliver  brief  addresses.  The  formal  ceremony  will  be  followed 
by  an  installation  dinner  given  by  the  alumni,  at  which  there  also 
will  be  a  number  of  distinguished  speakers.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  officers  of  the  University  and  of  the  Alumni  Council  to 
make  the  induction  into  office  of  the  new  president  significant  of 
the  progress  which  Columbia  has  made  under  the  last  adminis- 
tration, and  of  the  still  further  advances  which  it  is  confidently 
hoped  will  be  achieved  under  his  leadership. 

Although  in  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  acces- 
sion of  President  Low  to  the  mayoralty  it  may  be  difficult  to 
secure  the  right  perspective,  it  is  possible  even  now  to  estimate 
President  Low  in  the  with  some  degree  of  fairness  the  measure  of 
Mayor's  Chair  his  achievements  and  the  character  of  his 
aims.  Those  who  expected  a  complete  transformation  in  the  ex- 
terior aspect  of  the  metropolis  have  perhaps  been  disappointed; 
but  if  so  the  disappointment  is  both  unreasonable  and  unmerited. 
For  the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  city  politics  under  the 
leadership  of  Mayor  Low  is  rather  an  inner  transformation,  the 
effects  of  which  are  at  first  impalpable  and  which  will  only 
slowly  assume  an  outward  form.  The  really  important  change 
is  in  the  new  spirit  which  animates  the  city  government — the 
spirit  of  loyal  service,  the  spirit  of  uncompromising  integrity, 
the  spirit  of  progress  and  civilization.  This  spirit  has  perme- 
ated the  municipal  administration  from  top  to  bottom  and  has 
manifested  itself  in  numberless  ways  not  always  immediately 
obvious  to  the  man  in  the  street.  A  feeling  of  serene  confidence 
and  repose  has  replaced  that  of  uneasy  distrust  and  suspicion. 
The  difficulties  are  by  no  means  overcome  and  the  problems  to 
be  faced  are  many  of  them  subtle  and  perplexing.  But  if  the 
lesson  of  Mr.  Low's  twelve  years'  leadership  at  Columbia  is  to 
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count  for  anything,  we  may  be  sure  that  what  has  already  been 
done  will  not  be  undone,  and  that  the  remainder  of  his  incum- 
bency of  office  will  be  marked  by  the  same  honesty  of  purpose, 
the  same  measure  of  tact,  the  same  high  plane  of  effort  and  the 
same  sanity  of  judgment  which  endeared  him  to  his  associates 
at  Columbia  and  which  have  thus  far  characterized  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  American  metropolis. 


The  resignation  of  President  Low  has  been  followed,  since  the 
last  Quarterly  was  printed,  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
H.  Beebe,  who  has  for  the  past  twelve  years  rendered  the  Uni- 
Resignation  of  versity  such  excellent  service  as  seci'etary. 
Mr.  Beebe  Those   who  knew  the  relations   of    intimate 

friendship  between  the  secretar}^  and  President  Low  looked  for 
this  sequel  to  the  latter's  resignation ;  but  no  one  who  has  not 
had  an  inside  view  of  the  extent  of  Mr.  Beebe's  work  and  the 
way  in  which  he  performed  it  can  realize  the  loss  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  his  departure.  There  are  some  men  who  have  a  genius 
for  grasping  a  multiplicity  of  administrative  details  and  holding 
and  keeping  them  all  in  perfect  order,  without  fuss  or  flurry ; 
but  the  number  is  small  indeed  of  those  who,  with  this  capacity, 
combine  the  ability  to  take  the  broad  view  and  rise  superior  to 
the  narrowing  influence  of  too  exclusive  attention  to  details. 
Mr.  Beebe  is  one  of  these  select  few,  and  carries  to  his  new  re- 
sponsibilities the  regrets  and  good  wishes  alike  of  the  officers  and 
students  of  the  University. 

The  Trustees  on  the  sixth  of  January  elected  Mr.  Frederick  P. 
Keppel  to  the  position  made  vacant  by  Mr.  Beebe's  resignation. 
As  assistant  secretary  of  the  University  for  the  past  two  years 
Mr.  Keppel,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  in  the  class  of 
1898,  has  had  a  valuable  training,  and  his  promotion  by  the 
Trustees  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  "  merit 
system,"  a  deserved  reward  for  faithful  and  efficient  services. 


The  establishment  of  the  Dean  Lung  Fund  for  the  develop- 
ment of  instruction  relating  to  the  Chinese,  their  history,  arts  and 
letters  is  obviously  one  of  the  most  important  gifts  ever  made  to 
School  of  Oriental       an  American  university,  not  only  for  what 
Languages  it  renders  at  once  possible,  but  also  for  what 

it  suggests  and  implies,  and  its  value  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
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by  a  recent  anonymous  gift  which  has  increased  the  amount  of 
the  endowment  to  $212,000.  During  the  coming  century  the 
Orient,  its  peoples  and  its  civilizations  are  destined  to  occupy  an 
important  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  the  Dean  Lung 
Fund  will  serve  to  open  the  way  to  the  intelligent  and  serious 
study  of  the  Oriental  problem  and  of  Oriental  civilization  as 
they  center  about  China  and  her  people.  The  fund,  however^ 
as  now  constituted,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  beginning.  The 
phases  of  Chinese  civilization  are  too  complicated  and  numer- 
ous to  be  dealt  with  by  any  one  professor,  and  the  relations  of 
China  to  other  eastern  nations  are  too  close  to  render  it  practic- 
able or  desirable  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation. 

The  Departments  of  Oriental  and  Semitic  Languages  are  now 
offering  courses  in  Comparative  Philology  and  the  History  of 
Religion,  as  well  as  in  the  history,  antiquities  and  literature  of 
India,  Persia  and  Armenia,  in  addition  to  instruction  in  San- 
skrit, Avestan,  Ancient  and  Modern  Persian  and  Rabbinical 
Hebrew.  The  work  which  these  departments  are  now  doing, 
when  enlarged  by  the  field  which  the  Dean  Lung  Professorship 
will  cover,  will  together  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  an  Oriental  de- 
partment of  the  most  comprehensive  character.  No  place  is  so 
well  suited  for  the  development  of  a  school  of  Oriental  studies 
as  New  York,  the  commercial  and  financial  metropolis,  in  touch 
with  the  practical  men  of  affairs  who  are  developing  American 
finance  and  American  foreign  trade. 

During  the  past  summer  a  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the 
instruction  given  in  European  countries  on  Chinese  and  related  sub- 
jects, and  the  Trustees  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  Herbert  A.  Giles,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chinese  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  who  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  March, 
and  who  will  also  contribute  his  advice  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  instruction  to  be  given  upon  the  Dean  Lung  Fund.  Profes- 
sor Giles  is  generally  accounted  the  most  eminent  English-speak- 
ing scholar  in  Chinese  matters  and  his  advice  will  therefore  be 
of  great  value.  The  remainder  of  the  income  from  the  fund  for 
the  present  year  will  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books,  which 
will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  an  Oriental  Library,  this  being 
naturally  the  first  essential  of  a  school  devoted  to  the  whole 
range  of  Oriental  civilization. 
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The  State  Department  has  notified  President  Butler  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  despatch  fi-om  Minister  Conger  at  Peking,  sent  under 
date  of  January  2,  which  gives  full  information  regarding  the 

The  "  T'u  Shu  Chi  gift  of  books  and  other  material  to  illustrate 
Ch'eng"  the  instruction  in  Chinese  subjects  to  be  un- 

dertaken on  the  new  Dean  Lung  foundation.  It  appears  that 
the  collection  selected  by  the  Foreign  Office  of  China  for  presen- 
tation to  Columbia  University  is  known  as  the  "  T'u  Shu  Chi 
Ch'eng,"  a  standard  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  works 
comprising  those  that  deal  with  matters  of  great  moment,  as  well 
as  those  that  treat  of  minor  details.  It  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  books  that  has  been  made  in  China.  The  col- 
lection consists  of  over  6,000  volumes,  divided  into  32  heads  or 
classes,  and  treats  of  every  subject  known  to  Chinese  literature. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  works 
in  which  all  facts  regarding  China  are  recorded  and  classified,  all 
sources  of  information  indicated,  and  all  authorities  cited  and 
discussed.  The  work  was  originally  undertaken  by  a  commis- 
sion of  eminent  Chinese  scholars  appointed  by  Emperor  Kang 
Hsi,  wdio  reigned  from  1662  to  1723.  From  the  scientific  point 
of  view,  the  gift  is  absolutely  invaluable,  as  it  puts  at  the  dis- 
posal of  American  students  a  collection  of  sources  not  heretofore 
accessible  to  them.  The  monetary  value  of  the  collection  is  esti- 
mated at  10,000  taels,  or  about  $7,000.  It  is  understood  that 
the  collection  is  now  being  prepared  for  shipment  by  the  Viceroy 
at  Nanking,  Liu  Kun-i. 

In  transmitting  this  information.  Minister  Conger  adds  that 
the  possession  of  this  collection  by  Columbia  "will  add  much 
to  the  prestige  of  that  institution  and  prove  an  invaluable  adjunct 
to  the  new  department.  Its  presentation  at  this  time,  and  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  officials  in  the  matter,  are  indications 
of  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Chinese  toward  the  United  States." 
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The  last  Quarterly  made  mention  of  the  offer  of  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  to  add  $200,000  to  the  endowment  of  Barnard 
College  on  condition  that  $300,000  additional  should  be  raised 
by  a  certain  date,  and  published  the  appeal  sent  out  by  the 
Trustees  of  Barnard  for  the  making  up  of  the  required  sum. 
Since  the  issue  of  the  December  Quarterly  the  time-limit 
has  expired  with  the  required  amount  still  incomplete.  It  is 
cliaracteristic  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  large-hearted  generosity  that 
he  has  extended  the  limit  by  an  added  period  sufficient,  as  the 
friends  of  Barnard  most  earnestly  hope,  to  enable  the  Trustees  to 
complete  their  enterprise.  It  would  be  a  real  calamity  to  the 
cause  of  female  education  in  this  city  as  well  as  to  Barnard  Col- 
lege and  Columbia  University  if  this  splendid  munificence  were 
to  fail  of  its  purpose  for  the  lack  of  a  few  thousand  dollars.  No 
doubt    the    friends    of    that    cause   will    see   to   it  that   no   such 

calamity  befalls  it. 

*  *   * 

To  pass  from  great  things  to  small,  the  tempest  that  has  arisen 
on  the  ordinarily  calm  surface  of  student  life  here  because  of  the 
offer  to  Barnard  students  of  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  swimming- 
tank  on  Wednesday  evenings,  is  a  meteorological  and  psycholog- 
ical phenomenon  a  little  difficult  to  understand.  As  the  tank  is 
not  otherwise  in  use  on  Wednesday  evening,  so  that  its  assign- 
ment to  the  Barnard  students  involves  no  interference  whatever 
with  the  privileges  of  the  male  students  of  the  University,  the 
opposition  to  this  assignment  is  certainly,  in  appearance  at  least, 
wanting  in  gallantry — one  might  say,  wanting  in  ordinary 
courtesy  and  sense.  Evidently  the  student  mind  has  been  work- 
ing along  lines  of  ratiocination  which  the  official  mind  has  thus 
far  failed  to  follow.     The  day  may  come  when  the  student-body 

will  smile  at  its  fright. 

*  *   * 

The  delay  in  the  completion  of  Earl  Hall  renders  it  impossible, 
at  the  time  when  the  Quarterly  goes  to  press,  to  make  men- 
tion of  or  comment  upon,  the   dedication   and  opening  of  this 
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important  addition  to  the  activities  and  resources  of  the  Univer- 
sity, although  the  dedication  will  have  taken  place  before  the 
final  publication  of  this  number.  A  full  account  of  the  cere- 
monies attending  this  occasion  will  appear  in  the  June  number. 
Meanwhile,  the  Quarterly  heartily  seconds  the  appeal  of  the 
Chaplain,  which  appears,  though  without  his  signature,  in  the 
Notes  on  Religious  Interests,  for  a  more  general  attendance  upon 
the  morning  chapel  exercises,  both  by  students  and  officers.  In 
the  new  chapel  in  Earl  Hall,  in  which  all  the  environment  will 
be  more  inviting  to  worship  than  a  mere  lecture  room  can  be, 
there  will  be  accommodation  for  all  who  care  to  come;  and 
even  those  who  do  not  attend  from  religious  motives  may  well, 
by  their  presence,  give  endorsement  to  the  beneficent  influence 
of  worship  and  meditation,  and  expression  to  their  appreciation 
of  the  fine  large-heartedness  of  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  who 
gave  the  building. 

Religious  Interests 

Chapel  Service. — As  required  by  statute,  the  academic  work 
begins  each  day  with  a  public  religious  exercise,  conducted  by 
the  chaplain  of  the  University,  attendance  upon  which  is  entirely 
voluntary.  Those  who  profess  to  be  or  call  themselves  Christians 
will  naturally  feel  some  obligation  occasionally  to  attend  chapel 
service.  All  are  cordially  invited,  of  any  or  of  no  faith,  and 
those  who  are  most  devoted  to  religious  life  are  frequently  found 
in  the  early  morning  hour  asking  God's  blessing  upon  the  Uni- 
versity, its  officers,  professors,  students,  and  all  of  its  work. 

This  chapel  service  is  brief,  the  music  and  singing  are  hearty 
and  inspiring,  the  instructions  given  by  the  chaplain  and  occa- 
sionally by  other  University  officers  are  designed  to  be  practical 
and  helpful,  and  all  attending  realize  that  going  to  chapel  is  the 
very  best  way  to  begin  each  day's  work.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  were  more  professors  to  attend,  and  were  those  who  do 
come,  more  frequent  in  their  attendance,  students  who  are  fol- 
lowers of  good  examples  as  well  as  poor  ones  would  attend  in 
larger  numbers  than  they  now  do. 

The  influence  of  the  daily  service  is  not  to  be  judged,  how- 
ever, by  the  numbers  attending.  Different  students  come  at 
different  times,  and  considering  all  the  hindrances  here,  the  daily 
attendance  is  gratifying. 
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Were  we  to  have  a  chapel  builduig  worthy  of  the  institution, 
with  a  daily  service  worthy  of  its  surroundings,  and  had  we  dor- 
mitories on  the  grounds  for  the  use  of  students,  there  would  be 
a  different  story  to  tell  of  the  chapel  service.  As  things  are 
we  are  doing  the  best  we  can,  and  find  abundant  reasons  for 
gratitude  in  the  results  of  our  efforts  to  make  character  and  learn- 
ing, religion  and  knowledge  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  work  of 
Columbia  University. 

The  Chaplain  is  in  his  office  in  West  Building  every  day  from 
9.30  to  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  during  which  hour  students  are 
welcomed.  In  large  numbers  they  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity, either  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Chaplain,  or 
to  have  him  help  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their  work.  The  fol- 
lowing schedule  for  the  second  half  year  will  indicate  the  dates 
of  chapel  addresses,  and  the  professors  who  will  make  them  : 
President  Butler,  February  3;  Professor  Trent,  February  19; 
Dean  Hutton,  March  5;  Professor  Burdick,  March  19;  Profes- 
sor Burr,  April  2;  Professor  Thomas,  April  16;  Professor  J. 
B.  Clark,  April  30;  Professor  Kemp,  May  7;  Professor  W. 
H.  Carpenter,  May  21.  These  addresses,  given  fortnightly  by 
the  President  and  professors,  have  been  so  favorably  received 
and  are  so  gratefully  appreciated,  that  all  will  be  glad  to  learn 
of  the  continuance  of  the  custom. 

Worship  without  work  is  but  the  soldier's  dress  parade.  Work 
is  the  genuine  expression  of  our  worship.  Religious  work  in 
Columbia  is  of  varied  kinds,  and  is  conducted  by  the  students 
most  efficiently. 

As  soon  as  Earl  Hall  is  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy, 
all  of  the  religious  societies,  as  also  most  of  the  other  societies  for 
the  general  good  of  the  students  will  be  properly  housed.  The 
generosity  of  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge  in  providing  such  a  build- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  students  is  deeply  appreciated. 

Toring  Men's  Christian  Associatio7i. — During  the  past  two 
months  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  adopted  a 
new  constitution  on  a  broader  University  plan,  with  a  central 
association  and  branch  associations  in  each  department  (College, 
Applied  Science,  Law  and  Graduate).  The  presidents  of  the 
departmental  associations  are  vice-presidents  of  the  general  asso- 
ciation.    The  officers  of  the  general  association  are :     President, 
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James  A.  Edwards,  'oo  C,  '02  Law;  secretary,  R.  C.  Gaige, 
'03  C. ;  treasurer,  Geo.  H.  Butler,  '03  C.  These  officers  with  the 
addition  of  the  vice-presidents,  James  H.  Gould  from  the  Law 
School  and  Geo.  F.  Bambach  from  the  College,  form  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  organize  the 
Graduate  Schools  and  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  which  will 
complete  the  w^ork  of  organization. 

Two  Bible  classes  have  been  conducted  in  the  College  during 
the  entire  year.  Twenty  men  are  enrolled  and  good  work  in 
daily  Bible  study  is  being  done. 

The  Law  Association  has  already  arranged  a  course  to  be 
conducted  by  two  of  their  professors.  These  courses  are  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  law  students.  A  general  interest  in  them 
has  been  aroused  and  a  large  class  is  expected. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  at  this  ^vriting  to  secure  Prof.  W. 
W.  White,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Bible  Teachers'  College,  to  give  a  course 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  during  the  month  of  February. 
The  class  will  be  assured  when  seventy-five  men  have  indicated 
their  desire  to  attend. 

City  slum  work,  philanthropic  and  legal  aid  work  are  being 
pushed  and  already  a  number  of  the  students  are  doing  regular 
work  on  the  East  Side. 

The  association  will  be  well  represented  at  the  Fourth  Student 
Volunteer  Convention  to  be  held  at  Toronto,  February  26  to 
March  2,  by  a  large  and  representative  delegation  of  students. 
This  convention  will  mean  much  to  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
University. 

Each  week  of  the  term  a  midweek  devotional  students'  meet- 
ing has  been  held.  Addresses  have  been  given  at  these  meet- 
ings by  Robert  E.  Speer,  Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  Rev.  Percy 
Grant,  Professor  Lord,  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter,  Dean  Kirchwey, 
Professor  Clark,  Dean  H.  C.  King  of  Oberlin  College,  Boyd 
Edward  of  Williams,  Gilbert  A.  Beaver,  and  Prof.  W.  W. 
White,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Bible  Teachers'  College.  The  attendance 
has  been  excellent,  and  many  have  undoubtedly  been  led  to 
more  serious  thought  on  the  deeper  problems  of  life. 

x\lthough  handicapped  by  the  delay  in  the  completion  of  Earl 
Hall,  the  work  of  the  association  is  in  a  most  hopeful  and  en- 
couraging condition. 
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The  association  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
with  a  membership  of  over  one  hundred  is  doing  a  good  work 
among  the  students  of  that  school.  A  devotional  meeting  is 
held  each  week,  usually  by  one  of  the  members.  A  Bible  class, 
led  by  Dr.  Dorman  of  the  Presb)  terian  hospital,  is  held  weekly 
at  the  Students'  Club.  There  is  also  a  good  class  engaged  in  the 
study  of  medical  missions.  Subscriptions  from  the  students  and 
faculty  are  collected  for  the  support  of  a  missionary  on  the  foreign 
field. 

The  three  organizations — Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Barnard,  Phillips 
Brooks  Society  of  Teachers  College  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
Columbia  University  have  united  in  holding  a  vesper  service  in 
Barnard  Theater  each  Sabbath  afternoon  at  4  130  p.  m.  The 
following  speakers  have  led  the  meetings:  Prof.  H.  G.  Lord, 
Dr.  Geo.  R.  Van  de  Water,  Rev.  C.  W.  Cookman,  Dr.  Bitting, 
Mr.  Tryon,  Dr.  F.  M.  McMurray  and  J.  C.  McCracken. 

The  Churchmen's  Association  has  been  acting  both  socially 
and  religiously.  The  first  meeting  was  an  informal  social  at 
which  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Paddock,  at  that  time  canon  in  charge 
of  the  Pro-Cathedral  on  Stanton  street,  talked  in  an  informal 
way  on  the  progress  of  the  missions  of  the  world  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  slum  work  in  New  York  City.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing Rev.  C.  T.  Olmsted  of  St.  Agnes  Chapel  gave  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  church  of  England  since  the  Refor- 
mation. 

The  Library 

The  pressure  at  the  Loan  Desk  of  the  Library  has  been  steadily 
increasing  for  the  past  three  years.  The  arrangements  necessarily 
made  at  the  time  this  building  was  first  occupied  were  unsatis- 
factory from  the  start.  There  was  not  enough  floor  space  for 
either  comfort  or  efficiency ;  and  officers  and  students  of  the 
University,  as  well  as  the  attendants  at  the  Loan  Desk,  were 
struggling  in  cramped  quarters,  in  a  room  so  dark  that  artificial 
light  was  almost  continually  in  use.  By  the  close  of  the  first 
month  of  the  current  academic  year  the  situation  had  become 
almost  unendurable,  and  it  was  clearly  seen  that  relief  must  be 
secured  very  soon  or  there  would  be  serious  congestion. 

By  the  removal  of  the  law  students'  club-room  and  lockers  to 
the  front  of  the  building,  on  the  ground  floor,  it  was  possible  to 
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use  the  former  club-room  as  an  office  for  the  Bursar.  This  per- 
mitted a  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Purchase  and  Supplies  to  the 
room  vacated  by  the  Bursar :  a  change  which  enabled  the  li- 
brarian to  use  as  a  periodical  reading  room  the  former  office  of 
the  purchasing  bureau.  While  this  arrangement  is  not  ideal, 
the  new  reading  room  is  very  comfortable  and  convenient ;  and 
in  some  respects  is  even  more  attractive  than  the  old  room,  on 
the  first  floor. 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  the  Department  of  Cataloguing 
and  Classification  was  transferred  from  its  former  place,  back  of 
the  Loan  Desk,  to  the  north  half  of  the  one-time  periodical 
reading  room.  The  Order  Department  was  given  the  south 
half  of  the  same  room.  The  cases  which  had  formed  a  sombre 
background  for  the  Loan  Desk  were  made  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween these  two  departments,  with  space  at  the  east  end  for 
inter-communication.  A  light  swinging  door  gives  easy  access 
to  the  Loan  Desk  room  and  to  the  catalogue  cases. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  attendants  at  the  Loan  Desk 
and  the  patrons  of  the  Library  are  working  in  the  daylight,  with 
plenty  of  room  and  good  ventilation  and  under  conditions  which 
are  reasonably  satisfactory.  The  desk  space  has  been  nearly 
doubled.  Back  of  it  are  shelved  something  more  than  a  thousand 
special  reference  books,  sometimes  called  reserves,  or  day-and- 
hour  books.  These  are  in  charge  of  a  special  attendant,  whose 
"opening"  or  "window"  is  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  desk. 
The  next  opening  is  for  pages  only,  where  they  receive  the  call- 
slips  and  to  which  they  bring  the  volumes.  At  the  middle  of  the 
front  desk  is  the  large  opening  for  applications  for  loans.  The 
return  window,  and  the  opening  for  officers  and  the  general  busi- 
ness of  administration,  are  on  the  south  L  of  the  desk ;  an  addi- 
ion  which  secures  an  increase  of  fourteen  feet  in  desk  space. 
This  arrangement  divides  the  old-time  crowd  once  surging 
around  a  single  point  of  contact  with  the  attendants,  into  four 
groups.  The  result  is  order,  efficiency  and  comfort,  appre- 
ciated by  everyone.  In  fact  the  change  is  so  marked  that  re- 
cently an  officer  of  the  university  asked,  in  perfectly  good  faith, 
if  there  had  been  a  falling  off  in  the  use  of  the  library,  because 
he  saw  so  few  persons  at  the  Loan  desk.  But  they  were  all 
there. 
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There  has  been   much   inqiury  as   to  why  the  catalogue  cases 
are  not  now  withdrawn  from  the  corridor  and  replaced  in  the  loan 
desk  room,  where  they  were  before.     The  existing  arrangement 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  but   it  is  more  acceptable  than  any 
other  which  can  be  devised  at  present.     To  the  casual  observer  it 
seems  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  suggested  change  ;  but  to  all  who 
give  this  serious  thought  the  Librarian  hands  a  yardstick  and  a 
piece  of  chalk,  and  asks  them  to  "  lay  out  "  the  cases  on  the  floor  of 
the  loan  desk  room,  giving  the  usual  space  for  their  use,  and  re- 
taining room  for  movement  about  the  desk.     Thus  far  no  one 
has  been  able  to  solve  this  problem.     Even  if  the  cases  could  be 
moved  at  present,  the   growth  of  the  catalogue  would  force  at 
least   two   cases   back   into  the    corridor  within  a  year;   which 
would  break  the  existing  alphabetical  order,  and  the  entire  sys- 
tem must  be  mastered  again  by  every  patron  of  the  library.     So 
the  cases  are  to  remain  in  the  corridor,  in  which  additional  lights 
will  be  placed  at  once.     Meanwhile  it  is  understood  that  this 
corridor  is  not  to  be  considered  a  passageway,  but  is  reserved  for 
those  who  use  the  cases  and  the  general  reading-room. 

The  Librarian  has  returned  to  his  former  quarters,  and  his  sec- 
retary comes  upstairs  to  the  small  ante-room  between  the  loan 
desk  and  the  Librarian's  office  ;  a  change  in  which  all  who  desire 
to  consult  the  Librarian  greatly  rejoice. 

President  Butler  having  withdrawn  from  the  office  once  occu- 
pied by  President  Low,  on  the  second  floor,  that  room  becomes 
the  abiding  place  of  the  bibliographical  collections  of  the  library. 
The  bibliographical  work  of  the  library  has  three  distinct  objects. 
First,  to  bring  together  in  one  place  and  within  easy  reach  the 
most  important  bibliographical  works.  At  present  they  are 
scattered  through  the  library,  and  are  not  readily  available  to  the 
scholar.  Once  brought  together,  every  person  working  on  a 
special  subject  will  be  reasonably  sure  to  find  the  bibliographical 
collections  of  considerable  value  in  his  work.  The  collections 
will  be  of  special  importance  to  the  student  of  history,  to  whom 
all  bibliography  is  of  the  utmost  value.  "History"  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  broadest  sense — as  history  of  literature,  history  of 
mathematics,  history  of  philosophy,  history  of  economics,  polit- 
ical history. 

The  second  object  of  this  department  will  be  to  advance  what 
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may  be  called  the  scientific  side  of  the  purchasing  for  the 
Library.  A  dealer  who  buys  books  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
value  will  soon  be  ruined.  The  librarian  who  does  the  same 
will  ruin  his  professional  reputation,  and  will  soon  ruin  the 
library.  We  are  receiving  the  second-hand  catalogues  issued  by 
more  than  three  thousand  dealers  of  the  old  world,  and  the  sale 
catalogues  of  all  auctions  here  and  abroad.  We  are  therefore  in 
a  position  to  utilize  all  possible  advantages  and  opportunities, 
subject  only  to  our  financial  limitations.  A  bibliographical  col- 
lection, within  easy  reach,  will  help  us  to  make  intelligent  and 
scholarly  selections,  and  to  avoid  paying  unreasonable  prices. 

The  third  object  is  to  utilize  by  means  of  exhibitions  the  rare 
and  important  books  which  we  have  in  our  library.  These  ex- 
hibitions will  be  of  both  a  special  and  general  nature.  It  may 
be  useful  from  time  to  time  to  have  general  exhibitions;  but  we 
intend  to  lay  the  chief  stress  on  special  exhibitions  illustrating 
courses  given  in  this  University. 

In  all  this  work  however,  success  depends  upon  close  touch 
with  all  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  research  work  in  this 
University,  and  upon  constant  and  helpful  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  all  officers  of  the  University. 

The  great  collection  of  newspaper  clippings  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hamm,  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  is  now 
on  the  shelves  of  the  Library  and  ready  for  consultation.  This 
collection  includes  some  200,000  clippings,  covering  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  thing  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  decades  just  past  are  notoriously 
the  most  difficult  for  the  student  of  history  to  handle ;  and  the 
utility  of  Mr.  Hamm's  noble  gift  will  be  especially  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  to  study  recent  affairs.  That  Columbia 
should  be  the  recipient  of  the  collection  was  determined  by  Mr. 
Hamm's  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science,  and  especially  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  to 
w^hich  he  has  been  a  contributor.  Because  he  felt  that  the 
clippings  would  be  of  particular  sei^vice  in  the  field  of  politics 
and  history,  he  offered  the  collection  to  the  institution  in  which 
he  considered  these  subjects  to  be  most  effectively  treated.  His 
gift,  together  with  the  great  Townsend  collection,  puts  Columbia 
in  an  exceptional  position  in  respect  to  newspaper  material. 
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The  Gymnasium 

There  are  few  changes  in  the  ■working  of  the  department  to 
report  at  this  time  other  than  a  general  increase  and  activity  in 
the  use  of  the  gymnasium.  As  an  indication  of  the  popularity 
of  this  training  and  the  great  profit  that  must  follow  such  general 
use,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  thirteen  hundred  students  take 
exercise  at  varying  periods  and,  of  this  number,  from  four  to 
seven  hundred  make  daily  use  of  the  building.  The  officers' 
handball  courts  are  often  overcrowded  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Director  of  the  gymnasium  would  like  to  call  theattention 
of  officers  of  the  university  to  the  fact  that  the  exercising  room 
adjoining  the  Director's  office  is  always  accessible  to  any  among 
them  who  may  wish  to  use  the  apparatus  there  provided.  There 
is  thus  an  opportunity  for  the  older  members  of  the  faculty  to 
get  a  little  regular  exercise  without  the  publicity  attending  work 
with  the  students  on  the  gymnasium  floor.  The  Director  will 
be  glad  to  demonstrate  to  any  or  all  officers  the  use  of  the  ap- 
paratus and  exercise  with  them  as  often  as  his  duties  allow.  It 
would  be  better,  however,  for  two  or  three  to  agree  upon  an 
hour  for  recreation,  so  that  they  might  have  company  and  make 
their  exercise  more  agreeable  and  beneficial. 

Another  matter  to  which  special  attention  should  be  drawn  is 
the  optional  class  at  5.15,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
conducted  on  the  main  floor  and  open  to  all  men  students  as  well 
as  officers.  For  this  hour  there  is  planned  a  well-organized  and 
varied  course  of  exercise  with  the  fundamental  purpose  of  giving 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  in  minimum  time.  It 
is  placed  late  in  the  afternoon  so  as  to  give  a  half-hour  of  vigorous 
exercise  followed  by  a  bath  to  freshen  the  body  and  clear  away 
the  cobwebs  from  the  brain  after  the  day's  labor.  This  class  is 
noticeably  larger  than  ever  before,  for  the  attendance  now  aver- 
ages upwards  of  fifty;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  so  far  as  space,  facilities, 
and  ability  to  handle  it  are  concerned.  Every  brain-worker 
should  devote  half  an  hour  three  days  a  week  to  maintain  his 
bodily  health,  but  if  any  one  finds  it  impossible  to  devote  this 
small  amount  of  time  to  so  important  an  object,  two  periods  or 
even  one  period  each  week  will  be  of  great  benefit.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  "  the  man  who  exercises  only  his  brain  is  lame. 
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for  he  allows  his  body  to  languish."  Our  influence  as  teachers 
extends  as  far  as  our  knowledge  is  reflected,  so  we  owe  it  to  the 
university  and  the  students  as  well  as  ourselves  not  to  ignore 
entirely  the  physical  well-being. 

The  College 
Division  of  Classical  Philology 

General. — During  the  past  six  years  the  number  of  grad- 
uate students  in  Greek  and  Latin  has  more  than  doubled,  and 
this  large  increase  had  served  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a 
Classical  Club,  which  would  bring  these  students  into  closer 
touch  with  one  another  and  with  the  instructors.  A  prelimi- 
nary meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  two  departments  was,  ac- 
cordingly, held  in  December,  and  at  a  second  meeting  on  Jan- 
uary II,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  under  which  the  club  held 
its  first  regular  meeting  on  January  31.  The  object  of  the 
club  is  declared  to  be  "  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  a 
sound  and  living  interest  in  classical  philology,  including  archae- 
ology, among  the  members  of  Columbia  University."  All  grad- 
uate students  enrolled  in  either  of  the  classical  departments  will 
be  entitled  to  membership  during  the  period  of  their  connection 
with  the  University ;  and  members  of  the  senior  classes  of  Co- 
lumbia College  and  of  Barnard  College,  who  are  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  in  either  of  the  classical  departments,  and  who 
have  previously  pursued  courses  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  for  at 
least  two  college  years,  will  be  invited  to  attend  all  regular  meet- 
ings. Since,  however,  the  privileges  of  the  Club  will  be  ex- 
tended to  former  students  and  to  others  who  are  seriously  inter- 
ested in  its  purposes,  it  is  hoped  that,  though  organized  primarily 
for  pvirely  university  ends,  it  will  also  exert  an  influence  outside 
of  the  university  circle.  Two  meetings  will  be  held  in  each 
month  from  November  to  April,  inclusive,  and  one  meeting  each 
in  October  and  in  May.  The  preparation  of  the  program  for 
each  meeting  is  to  be  in  charge  of  a  managing  committee.  Ad- 
dresses by  scholars  of  distinction  from  other  universities,  the 
reading  and  the  discussion  of  papers,  reports  of  investigations, 
abstracts  of  noteworthy  articles  published  in  the  different  phil- 
ological and  arcliEeological  journals,  criticisms  of  new  books,  all 
will  find  their  place  in  the  work  of  the  club,  nor  will  t!ie  social 
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side  of  its  meetings  be  neglected.  The  officers  for  the  first  year 
are  :  President,  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck  ;  Vice-President, 
Professor  Mortimer  Lamson  Earle ;  Secretary,  Professor  Nelson 
G.  McCrea ;  Managing  Committee,  Professor  Peck,  ex  officio^ 
Professor  Gonzalez  Lodge,  Professor  Clarence  H.  Young,  Miss 
G.  M.  Hirst,  Mr.  H.  Hoadley. 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America  held  its  annual  general  meeting  for  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  papers  at  Columbia  University,  and  on  Friday 
evening,  December  27,  the  members  w^ere  tendered  a  reception 
by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Butler  in  the  Avery  Library.  Pro- 
fessor McCrea  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  meeting  and  the  pro- 
gram included  the  following  papers  by  members  of  the  Greek 
Department:  "Some  Illustrations  of  Dorpfeld's  Leukas-Ithaka 
Theory,"  by  Professor  E.  D.  Perry;  "  Heracles  Alexicacus,"  by 
Professor  J.  R.  Wheeler;  "Notes  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,"  by 
Professor  M.  L.  Earle;  and  "On  the  r.upYo<;  oi  the  Teian  In- 
scriptions and  the  vo[j.iaiiara  r.upyiva  of  Persians  859,"  by  Dr.  J. 
D.  Rogers. 

Department  of  Greek. — The  department  has  just  received 
from  Paris  a  set  of  39  photographs  illustrating  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  French  School  at  Athens  during  the  excavations 
which  they  have  been  conducting  on  the  site  of  Delphi  since 
1 89 1.  But  few  of  these  discoveries  have  as  yet  been  published 
and  the  privilege  of  securing  photographs  has  been  rarely  given. 
Those  which  the  department  was  enabled  to  obtain  through  the 
courtesy  of  M.  Homolle,  Director  of  the  French  School,  and  of 
M.  Pottier  of  the  Louvre,  reproduce  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing finds  in  sculpture,  which  are  of  great  value  for  the  history 
of  the  development  of  Greek  art. 

Other  important  recent  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  de- 
partment are  the  "  Griechische  und  Romische  Portrats  "  edited 
by  Arndt-Brunn-Bruckmann,  and  nearly  600  photographs  of 
Greek  sculpture  and  of  views  in  Greece  and  Sicily. 

Professor  Perry,  while  abroad  during  1 900-1 901,  made  a  large 
collection  of  "  squeezes"  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  preserved  in 
the  museums  and  elsewhere  in  Greece,  and  of  many  that  are  in 
the  Louvre  and  the  British  Museum.  These  are  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  department  and  are  expected  to  prove  of  great  use 
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in  the  epigraphical  courses.  Among  them  is  an  impression  of 
an  inscription  in  Corinthian  characters,  perhaps  the  original  of 
a  famous  epitaph  composed  by  Simonides  to  commemorate  the 
valor  of  the  Corinthians  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  recognition 
of  which  those  of  them  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  allowed  to 
be  interred  on  the  shore  of  the  island.  This  inscription  was 
found  in  1897  and  is  preserved  at  Athens. 

Professor  J.  R.  Wheeler  has  succeeded  Professor  Seymour  of 
Yale  as  Chairman  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Bert  Hodge  Hill,  A.  M.  1S99,  Fellow  in  Greek  1 898-1 900, 
Drisler  Fellow  1900-1901,  and  now  holder  of  one  of  the  regular 
fellowships  of  the  American  School  at  Athens,  is  at  work  upon 
the  classification  of  the  vases  found  in  the  course  of  the 
American  excavations  at  Corinth.  He  is  also  librarian  of  the 
School. 

Miss  Agnes  Baldwin,  Barnard  1897,  A.  M.  1900,  Fellow  in 
Greek  for  1900— 1901,  holds  this  year  the  Agnes  Hoppin  Memo- 
rial Fellowship  in  the  School  at  Athens.  She  has  been  devoting 
considerable  time  to  numismatic  study,  during  the  summer  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris,  and  also  in  Greece. 

On  December  13  Professor  Perry  lectured  at  Vassar  College 
on  his  travels  in  Greece  during  1900—1901.  He  expects  to  give 
two  lectures  on  the  same  subject  before  the  New  York  Society 
of  the  Archaological  Institute  of  America  in  March  and 
April. 

On  February  21  Professor  Young  delivered  at  Vassar  College 
a  lecture  on  ancient  Greek  costume,  embodying  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  several  years. 
On  March  3  he  was  to  repeat  the  lecture  in  the  Avery  Library. 

Dr.  Rogers  published  in  Volume  V  of  the  A?}zcrican  Jouriml 
of  ArchcEology  ?i\x  early  legal  inscription  from  Argos,  which  was 
found  by  him  while  assisting  in  the  excavations  at  the  Argive 
Heraeum.  This  is  probably  the  oldest  Argive  inscription  known, 
and  it  not  only  establishes  the  correctness  of  a  peculiar  form  in 
an  old  Argive  inscription  from  Olympia,  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced a  mistake,  but  also  apparently  confirms  the  close  rela- 
tion which  had  been  conjectured  by  some  to  exist  between  the 
Argive  and  the  Pamphylian  dialects.      The  Afnerican  Jotirnal of 
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Philology  has  accepted  from  his  pen  an  article  in  which  he  has 
elaborated  a  new  theory  of  the  much  discussed  dialectic  forms  in 
the  Greek  tragedians. 

Department  of  Latiri. — The  archaeological  collection  of  the 
department  has  been  enriched  by  about  twenty  Latin  inscrip- 
tions and  a  series  of  nearly  one  hundred  specimens  of  marbles 
and  ornamental  stones  used  in  the  decorations  of  public  and 
private  buildings  in  ancient  Rome.  These  were  acquired  last 
summer  in  Rome  by  Dr.  Olcott.  The  inscriptions  are  from  the 
excavations  of  Rome  and  Praeneste,  and  almost  all  are  unpub- 
lished. Some  are  of  particular  interest,  so  much  so  that  the 
Italian  government,  for  the  first  time  since  the  department  be- 
gan to  acquire  inscriptions  in  Rome,  placed  a  heavy  export  duty 
upon  them,  and  even  refused  to  allow  one  to  leave  the  country. 
The  earliest  is  a  tufa  cippus  with  an  epitaph  of  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  others  include  the  cursus  honoru7ii  of 
several  military  officers  in  Rome  and  the  provinces  under  the 
empire. 

Departtnent  of  Comparative  Literature. — The  next  volume 
in  the  series  of  Studies  in  Comparative  Literature,  which  is 
now  in  press,  will  be  "The  Italian  Renaissance  in  England  "by 
Lewis  Einstein  (A.M.  Columbia,  1899).  It  deals  not  only 
with  the  literary  aspects  of  its  subject  but  also  with  commercial 
relations,  travel  and  other  like  matters,  in  which  much  original 
research  is  embodied,  and  it  consequently  presents  a  broader 
view  of  the  period  in  relation  to  Italy  than  is  elsewhere  to  be 
found.  It  will  be  illustrated  with  portraits,  facsimiles,  etc.,  and 
will  be  published  in  March. 


Depart?ne7it  of  English. — Professor  Price  is  recovering  from 
a  severe  illness  which  kept  him  away  from  the  university  for 
eight  or  ten  weeks.  He  hopes  to  resume  his  duties  in  April. 
During  his  absence  his  courses  are  in  charge  of  Professor  Jack- 
son and  of  Dr.  Krapp. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters in  January;    his  topic  was  the  "  Art  of  the  Dramatist."     He 
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has  also  given  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  on 
the  "  Development  of  the  Drama." 

Professor  George  R.  Carpenter  has  recently  contributed  to  the 
Beacon  Biographies  the  life  of  Longfellow.  He  is  now  at  work 
on  the  biography  of  Whittier,  which  is  to  appear  in  the  Ameri- 
can Men  of  Letters  series. 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  Professor  W.  P.  Trent  ad- 
dressed the  Missouri  State  Teachers  at  Kansas  City  on  "Aims 
and  Methods  of  Literary  Study,"  and  lectured  before  the  Cin- 
cinnati Conference  of  Arts  and  Letters  on  "  Greatness  in  Litera- 
ture." He  is  at  work  now  on  the  history  of  American  literature 
for  the  Literatures  of  the  World  series ;  and  he  has  undertaken 
to  prepai-e  the  volume  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe  for  the  English  Men 
of  Letters  series. 

Department  of  Germanic  Languages. — It  is  a  pleasure  to 
announce  that  the  sum  of  $1,075,  contributed  mainly  by  German 
gentlemen  of  New  York,  has  lately  been  turned  over  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  for  the  purchase  of  a  special  library 
for  this  department.  Among  the  contributors  was  the  Deutscher 
Verein  of  Columbia,  which  gave  $250  of  the  proceeds  of  a  per- 
formance of  Schiller's  "  Kabale  und  Liebe,"  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Verein  at  the  Irving  Palace  Theater,  on  January  10.  The 
special  library  will  meet  a  need  that  has  long  been  felt  by  the 
department.  For  the  present  the  books  are  to  be  placed  in  room 
315,  University  Hall. 

The  annual  course  of  miscellaneous  public  lectures  in  the 
German  language  is  being  given  this  year  on  Wednesday  after- 
noons in  Havemeyer  Hall.  The  speakers  and  their  subjects  are 
as  follows:  January  15,  Carl  Schurz,  LL.D.,  "  Friihste  Erin- 
nerungen  " ;  January  22,  Arthur  F.  J.  Remy,  Ph.D.,  "  Germa- 
nische  Sagen  in  den  Wagnerschen  Opern";  January  29,  Henry 
Zick,  Ph.D.,  "Berlin,"  illustrirt  ;  February  5,  Rudolf  Tombo, 
Jr.,  Ph.D.,  "  Ossian  und  sein  Verhaltnis  zur  deutschen  Littera- 
tur";  February  19,  Mr.  Udo  Brachvogel,  "  Grillparzer  als 
Lyriker";  February  26,  Rudolf  Tombo,  Ph.D.,  "Deutsche 
Eigennamen";  March  5,  Emil  A.  C.  Keppler,  A.M., 
"  Amerika  in  der  deutschen  Dichtung  "  ;  March  i  2,  Rev.  August 
Uilmann,   "Das  Harzgebirge,"  illustrirt  ;  March   19,  Wilhelm 
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A.  Braun,  A.B.,  "  Zwei  Dichter  des  Weltschmerzes,  Holderlin 
und  Lenau";  March  26,  Mr.  Georg  von  Skal,  "Friedrich  der 
Grosse  und  die  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika." 

Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  Press  and  reelected  secretary  of  the 
University  Council. — At  the  recent  Cambridge  meeting  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association,  Professor  Thomas  read  a  paper 
entitled  "The  Amelioration  of  our  Spelling."  He  has  lately 
been  chosen  chairman  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Authors' 
Club. — Dr.  A.  F.  J.  Remy's  dissertation,  "The  Influence  of 
India  and  Persia  on  the  Poetry  of  Germany,"  has  lately  been 
issued  from  the  press  as  No.  4  of  the  Columbia  University 
Germanic  Studies.  On  January  21  Dr.  Remy  lectured  before 
the  Tuesday  Club,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  "The  Discovery  of 
India's  Civilization." 

Division  of  Oriental  Languages 

Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages. — A  series  of 
public  lectures  on  "India,  Past  and  Present,"  by  Professor  A. 
V.  Williams  Jackson,  was  given  in  February  as  the  first  of 
the  regular  course  of  general  lectures  delivered  on  Tuesday 
afternoons  at  Columbia,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  by  the 
Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages.  The  subject  of  the 
second  series  in  which  other  lecturers  will  participate  is  to  be 
announced  later. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  Columbia  Indo-Iranian  Series, 
issued  by  the  department,  are  now  ready  to  appear.  One  of 
these,  entitled  Indo-Iranian  Phonology^  is  a  book  of  nearly  three 
hundred  pages  by  Dr.  Louis  H.  Gray.  In  this  work  will  be 
found  for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  sound- 
changes  occurring  in  the  Middle  and  New  Indo-Iranian  lan- 
guages, treated  from  the  comparative  standpoint.  The  other 
volume  is  an  Index  Verborum  of  the  Fragments  of  the  Avesta, 
by  Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr.,  which  makes  accessible  to 
scholars  a  considerable  body  of  new  lexicographical  material 
that  will  be  serviceable  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Parsis.  A  glance,  moreover,  at  Dr.  Remy's  dissertation  which 
has  recently  been  published,  will  show  some  of  the  good  effects 
of  Mr.  Yohannan's  teaching  of  Modern  Persian.     One  of  the 
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seniors,  Mr.  G.  C.  O.  Haas,  is  engaged  upon  a  piece  of  special 
research,  "References  to  India  and  Persia  in  certain  of  the 
Classical  Authors,"  as  the  subject  of  his  graduation  thesis. 
Several  articles  by  workers  in  the  department  have  also  recently 
appeared  in  the  linguistic  journals  at  home  and  abroad. 

Department  of  Semitic  Languages. — Professor  Gottheil  is 
preparing  to  edit,  in  connection  with  Professor  M.  Jastrow,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  series  of  text-books  for  the  use 
of  university  classes  in  Semitic  languages.  The  series  will  pro- 
vide material  for  classes  in  Arabic,  Assyrian,  Syriac,  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian  Aramaic,  Mandaic,  Semitic,  epigraphy  and 
palaeography,  and  rabbinical  literature.  The  volumes  will  be 
published  by  the  firm  of  E.  J.  Brill,  in  Leyden,  Holland. 

Dr.  Julius  A.  Bewer  (Ph.D.  Columbia,  1899)  after  passing 
two  years  at  the  German  universities  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio. 

Dr.  William  Popper  (Ph.D.  Columbia,  1S99)  is  passing  the 
present  winter  at  Damascus,  Syria,  where  he  is  making  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  modern  Arabic  dialects.  He  intends  to  spend 
a  few  months  in  Egypt  and  northern  Africa  before  returning  to 
this  country. 

Dr.  Nathan  Stern  (Ph.D.  Columbia,  1900)  is  spending  the 
winter  at  Cambridge  University,  England,  where  he  is  continu- 
ing his  studies  in  the  Semitic  languages. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  the  Society  of  Biblical  Liter- 
ature and  Exegesis  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Columbia 
University.  Professor  Gottheil  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  society. 


Depart7nent  of  Ro7nance  Languages. — On  February  26  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  cf  the  birth  of  Victor  Hugo  was 
commemorated  by  exercises  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  de- 
partment. Professor  Henry  Van  Dyke  acted  as  chairman,  selec- 
tions from  Hugo's  poems  were  read  by  Professor  Cohn  and  ad- 
dresses in  English  and  in  French  were  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Mabie,  Professor  Leopold  Mabilleau  and  others. 

In  the  Thursday  afternoon  course  of  public  French  lectures 
Monsieur  Lazare  Weiller,  who,  as  a  delegate  of  the  French  Min- 
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istries  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  has  been  studying  financial, 
commercial  and  industrial  methods  in  the  United  States,  gave  on 
February  6  a  lecture  on  "  La  Poesie  de  la  Science  et  la  Science 
de  la  Poesie." 

Professor  Leopold  Mabilleau,  Directeur  du  Mus^e  Social,  and 
well  known  as  a  critic  of  literature  and  art,  recently  gave  a 
course  of  four  lectures  in  French  on  "  L'Enseigement  public  en 
France,"  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Mon- 
sieur Hugues  Le  Roux,  the  well-known  journalist,  traveler  and 
author,  is  delivering  in  the  same  place  a  course  of  lectures  in 
French  on  "  La  Famille  fran9aise  et  les  Romanciers." 

On  the  evenings  of  April  9,  16,  23  and  30  four  public  lectures 
on  "  La  Chanson  de  Roland"  will  be  given  by  Professor  Todd. 

Professor  Colin  recently  lectured  before  the  Baltimore  branch  of 
the  Alliance  Francjaise  on  "  La  Litterature  et  la  Societe  en  France 
a  la  veille  de  la  Revolution  Fran9aise."  He  has  also  just  completed 
a  course  of  six  lectures  at  Cooper  Union,  for  the  People's  Insti- 
tute, on  the  French  Revolution,  and  is  to  give  another  course  of 
six  lectures  on  the  Masters  of  the  French  Drama  at  the  Harlem 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  the  Board  of  Education  course  of  free  lectures. 
In  the  same  course,  Dr.  C.  H.  Page,  of  this  department,  is  to 
lecture  on  "  American  Poetry  of  To-day." 

On  January  10  Mr.  Daniel  Jordan  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
New  York  branch  of  the  Alliance  Fran9aise. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Loiseaux  is  to  bring  out  shortly  an  annotated 
edition  of  Galio's  Marianela. 

The  next  volumes  in  the  Columbia  University  Studies  in 
Romance  Philology  will  be  "  The  Indebtedness  of  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Crisseyda  to  Guido  delle  Colonne's  Historia 
Trojana^''  by  George  L.  Hamilton,  and  "  Corneille's  Indebted- 
ness to  Spanish  Literature,"  by  Jacob  Segall. 

Mr.  Jacob  Segall,  a  former  graduate  student  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Frederick  Starr,  at  present  pursuing  graduate 
studies  here,  have  been  appointed  tutors  in  French  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Faculty  of  Law 
The  Law  School   makes   history  slowly.  "As  a   professional 
school  the  subject  matter  of  its  curriculum  is  mainly  determined 
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by  the  demands  of  the  profession  to  which  it  ministers,  and 
these  change  but  slowly,  and  almost  imperceptibly.  The  course 
in  Bankruptcy,  called  for  by  the  enactment  of  the  federal  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  in  189S,  which  was  given  last  year  for  the  first  time, 
has  been  suspended  during  the  present  year,  but  will  be  resumed 
next  fall.  The  course  in  the  Domestic  Relations,  omitted 
from  the  curriculum  of  the  first  year  class  this  year,  will  also  be 
restored  next  year. 

Professor  Keener's  long  and  brilliant  service  as  Dean  of  the 
Law  School,  makes  his  retii-ement  from  that  office  an  event  of 
more  than  usual  importance.  As  Professor  Keener  fortunately 
retains  his  chair,  and  assumes  more  rather  than  less  of  the  work 
of  instruction,  the  occasion  does  not  permit  the  language  of 
eulogy.  But  it  may  be  pardonable  to  say  that  the  policy  and 
ideals  of  the  school,  so  largely  the  work  of  his  foresight  and 
courage,  will  long  bear  the  stamp  of  his  strong  personality. 

Professor  Kirchwey  succeeds  him  as  Dean,  and  Professor 
Burdick,  while  retaining  his  seat  in  the  University  Council,  takes 
Professor  Kirchwey's  place  as  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  William  H.  Switzer  from  the  position 
of  Librarian  of  the  Law  Library  on  January  31,  after  four  years 
of  faithful  service,  has  been  utilized  by  the  Faculty  as  an  occasion 
for  enlarging  the  functions  and  opportunities  of  that  important 
office  by  appointing  Mr.  John  D.  Kaps,  LL.B.,  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Mr.  Kaps  is  a  graduate  of  the  Law  School  of  the  class 
of  1898,  and  brings  to  the  performance  of  his  new  duties  a  cul- 
tivated mind,  a  considerable  fund  of  practical  experience  at  the 
bar,  and  an  unusual  acquaintance  with  the  law.  It  is  confidently 
believed,  that,  besides  bringing  to  the  Law  Library  the  intelligent 
supervision  which  its  interests  require,  the  new  Librarian  will 
play  an  important  role  as  intermediary  and  interpreter  between 
the  student  body  and  the  library.  During  the  second  term  of  the 
present  year,  Mr.  Kaps  will  also  act  as  Professor  Redfield's  as- 
sistant in  conducting  his  courses  in  Practice  and  Pleading. 

In  the  meantime  the  demands  on  the  library,  as  the  law  stu- 
dent's workshop  and  laboratory,  continue  to  exceed  its  capacity 
to  accommodate  those  who  resort  to  it.  With  some  250  seats  in 
the  main  reading  room,  and  30  to  40  more  in  the  smaller  room 
which  was  added  to  the  reading  room  last  fall,  the  space  is  still 
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inadequate,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  decided  to  devote  the 
Dean's  office  to  the  same  purpose.  This  will  provide  a  total 
seating  capacity  of  about  320,  with  which  we  shall  have  to  be 
content  until  the  Law  School  is  provided  with  a  building  of  its 
own.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  library  is  in  con- 
stant use  by  the  students  in  the  evening,  the  attendance  often 
running  up  to  fifty  and  upwards. 

The  near  approach  of  the  date  when  the  new  requirements  for 
admission  go  into  effect  lends  interest  to  the  moderate  but  steady 
increase  of  tne  school  in  numbers.  The  figures  for  the  last 
three  years  are  as  follows  : 


(9-1900 

1900-1901 

1901-1902 

133 

172 

162 

105 

148 

149 

107 

100 

126 

4 

2 

2 

349 

422 

439 

5 

18 

13 

First  Year  Class  .  . 
Second  Year  Class  . 
Third  Year  Class  .  . 
Special  Students   .    . 

Total    .  . 

Seniors  from  the  College 

354  440  452 

In  the  same  time  the  number  of  college  graduates,  including 
seniors  from  the  College,  in  the  Law  School  has  increased  from 
222  in  i899-i900to  286  in  the  present  year,  the  percentage  of 
graduates  remaining  about  the  same — 6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
enrolment. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

General. — At  a  recent  meeting  the  Faculty  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing minute  with  reference  to  the  retirement  of  Professor 
Delafield  from  the  professorship  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  Francis  Delafield,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  the  Medical  Department  of  Columbia  University  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  we,  the  Faculty  of  the  said  College,  desire  to  express 
the  reluctance  with  which  we  have  assented  to  his  retirement  from  our 
body. 

Dr.  Delafield's  services  to  this  College  began  with  bis  professional  life, 
and  have  lasted  continuously  for  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  during  twenty- 
five  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  of  this  Faculty.  He  has  set  the  rare 
example  of  an  eminent  consulting  physician,  a  distinguished  teacher  of 
practical  medicine,  who  has  never  ceased  to  base  his  conclusions  not  only 
upon  clinical  study  but  upon  pathological  research  done  with  his  own 
hands.  To  his  clear-sighted  conviction  that  the  causes  of  disease  should 
be  dealt  with  at  first  hand  by  the  student  was  due  the  creation  of  our 
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pathological  department,  made  possible  by  the  zealous  cooperation  of  our 
Alumni.  Of  this  department  Dr.  Delafield  was  the  first  director  and  a 
generous  benefactor. 

It  is  with  heartfelt  gratitude  for  his  devotion  and  for  his  achievement, 
as  well  as  with  deep  personal  regret  that  we,  his  colleagues,  lose  him 
from  our  counsels,  in  which  his  voice  has  been  ever  for  the  highest  good 
of  medical  education  and  of  this  College  and  University. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  members  of  the  First  Year 
Class  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  as  follow^s : 


United 
New  York  (State  and  City)  .    .171 

New  Jersey 46 

Connecticut 9 

Massachusetts 6 

Pennsylvania 5 

Florida 3 

New  Hampshire    ...... 

Alabama 

Rhode  Island 

Delaware 

Maine ... 

District  of  Columbia        .    .    . 


States 

Virginia  .    .    .  , 

Kentucky   .    .  , 

Tennessee  .    .  . 
Georgia   ... 
South  Carolina 

Missouri  .   .    .  . 

Wisconsin  .    .  , 

Minnesota  .    .  . 

Colorado     .    .  . 

Wjoming   ,    .  , 

Texas 

California  .    .  . 


Foreign  Countries 

Australia i       Mexico    .    .       

Canada i      Porto  Rico 

Cuba I  Total 269 

Students  possessing  college  degrees 71 

The  following  table  show^s  the  number  of  students  who  have 
registered  this  year  under  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  pro- 
portion of  such  students  holding  college  degrees. 


Total  nunber  of 
students 

Number  of 

students  with 

degrees 

Percentage  of 

students  with 

degrees 

First  year 

Second  year   

Third  year   ...... 

Fourth  year 

269 
199 
179 
148 

71 
79 
64 
61 

26.39 
39-69 
35-75 
41.21 

Total 

795 

275 

35-59 

Department  of  Anatomy. — At  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Anatomists,  meeting  in  conjunction  with 
the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  and  affiliated  societies,  in 
the  Hull  Laboratory  of  Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
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December3i,  1 901,  to  January  2,  1902,  Dr.  Huntington  presented 
the  following  communications: 

"Present  problems  of  myology  research  and  the  significance 
and  classification  of  muscular  variations." 

"  The  frontal  fissures  in  the  brains  of  the  Papuans,  natives  of 
British  New  Guinea." 

Dr.  Huntington  was  reelected  President  of  the  Association  for 
a  second  period  of  two  years. 


The  American  Jou7-nal  of  Anatomy^  edited  by  a  Board  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  the  anatomical  departments  in  seven  of 
our  leading  universities,  appeared  in  its  initial  number  on  No- 
vember 7,  1901.  The  prospects  for  a  successful  publication  are 
very  encouraging,  and  the  new  journal  will,  it  is  hoped,  do  much 
to  advance  the  progress  of  scientific  anatomy  in  this  country. 
Columbia  University  is  represented  on  the  Board  by  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington. 

The  system  of  combining  recitations  with  the  practical  work 
of  the  student  in  the  dissecting  room  was  introduced  during  this 
session  and  has  proved  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  methods 
of  anatomical  instruction.  The  work  of  the  individual  student 
is  made  the  basis  of  the  recitation,  and  at  proper  intervals  in  the 
progress  of  the  dissection  examinations  are  held  on  the  ground 
thus  covered.  The  method  has  the  advantage  of  substituting 
the  natural  object  in  place  of  the  text-book  and  of  affording  op- 
portunity for  direct  reference  to  the  structures  under  discussion. 


Department  of  Diseases  of  Children. — The  progress  of 
American  pediatrics  has  long  been  appreciated  the  world  over, 
and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  seems  to  have  been 
singled  out  for  many  honors.  Within  the  last  year  Dr.  Jacobi 
has  been  honored  with  membership  in  the  pediatric  societies  of 
Paris,  France,  and  Kiew,  Russia. 

The  opportunities  of  the  advanced  classes  of  students  (fourth 
year),  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
L.  Emmett  Holt  as  a  clinical  professor.  His  lectures  and  demon- 
strations in  the  Fovindling  and  Babies'  Hospitals,  given  twice  a 
week,  prove  beneficial  to  the  sections  thus  instructed,  and  are 
enjoyed  by  them.      Professor  Jacobi's  regular  Vanderbilt  clinic, 
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and  his  two  bedside  demonstrations  in  the  "  Jacobi  Ward"  of 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  and  the  four  weekly  practical  lessons  in  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic,  by  his  chief  of  clinic,  Dr.  Francis  Huber,  have 
been  continued  regularly  as  last  year.  All  of  this  shows  the 
increased  estimation  pediatrics  has  conquered  for  itself  in  the 
minds  of  faculties,  students  and  the  profession. 


Departtnent  of  Materia  JMedica  and  Therapeutics. — Pro- 
fessor George  L.  Peabody  gave  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  on  January  2,  1902,  on  "  The  Need  of  a 
Municipal  Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis."  He 
pointed  out  that  Canada,  England,  Scotland,  Australia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Russia,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Austria 
now  possess  organized  methods  of  combating  tuberculosis. 
America  has  been  slow  to  recognize  the  importance  of  public 
sanatoria  for  this  disease.  Thus  far  but  few  states  have  estab- 
lished them,  while  there  is  only  a  promise  of  an  awakening  of 
the  public  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 


Department  of  Medicine. — Dr.  William  K.  Draper  has  been 
promoted  to  an  Instructorship  in  Medical  Diagnosis,  vice  Henry 
A.  Griffin,  M.D.,  resigned. 

Dr.  Arthur  M.  Shrady  has  been  appointed  to  the  Instructor- 
ship  in  Physical  Diagnosis  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  made  vacant 
by  Dr.  Draper's  promotion. 

Department  of  Neurology . — Dr.  Pearce  Bailey  has  been  ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  Neurology  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  vice 
Dr.  W.  H.  Caswell,  resigned. 

The  lantern  lectures  given  by  Professor  Starr  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology  have  been  increased  in  number  during  the 
current  year  and  have  been  well  received  by  the  students.  They 
have  been  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  pathological  side  of  those 
subjects  which  are  illustrated  clinically  by  patients  at  the  Vander- 
bilt Clinic ;  so  that  the  student  sees  the  disease  both  during  life 
and  after  death,  and  can  thus  connect  symptoms  with  lesions. 

Professor  Starr  recently  read  a  paper  upon  "The  Causation 
of  Multiple  Neuritis"  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  which  he 
called   attention   to   the    many  causes   of    this  disease  to    which 
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workmen  in  various  important  industries  are  exposed.  The 
dangers  of  arsenical  poisoning  from  beer  drinking,  and  of  injury 
from  working  in  those  manufactures  and  arts  in  which  sulphuric 
acid  is  used  were  emphasized — also  the  dangers  to  which  workers 
in  lead,  or  rubber  goods,  and  in  coal-tar  prodvicts  are  exposed. 
The  influence  of  infectious  disease  as  a  cause  of  neuritis  was  also 
clearly  demonstrated.  It  is  thought  that  in  some  cases  the  dis- 
ease is  due  to  a  bacillus. 

On  February  5  Professor  Starr  began  his  course  of  lectures  on 
Mental  Diseases.  This  is  open  to  the  students  of  psychology  as 
well  as  to  the  medical  students,  and  is  a  part  of  the  psycholog- 
ical course  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

Dr.  Frederick  Peterson,  who  was  appointed  Clinical  Lecturer 
on  Insanity  last  year,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  as  the  medical  member  of  the  Commission  on  Lunacy. 
His  appointment  has  met  with  very  general  expressions  of  ap- 
proval in  the  public  press.  He  has  already  inaugurated  a  num- 
ber of  needed  improvements  in  the  management  of  the  asylums 
of  the  State,  which  have  to  care  for  33,000  lunatics.  He  has  also 
undertaken  the  reorganization  of  the  Pathological  Institute  of 
the  State,  founded   for   the   study  of  the  pathology  of   insanity. 

The  large  number  of  patients  in  the  Neurological  Department 
has  made  the  statistical  study  of  some  nervovis  diseases  possible. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Bouar,  one  of  the  clinical  assistants,  has  published  a 
study  of  300  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  seen  in  the  clinic.  Dr. 
Goodhart  has  in  preparation  a  similar  study  of  multiple 
sclerosis. 


Departtnetit  of  Pathology. — In  view  of  the  practical  value  of  re- 
cent contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  disease  made  within  recent 
years  by  laboratories  of  pathology  and  bacteriology,  and  of  the 
large  field  for  technical  work  lately  developed  in  connection  with 
the  daily  tasks  of  the  practitioner,  an  expansion  of  the  patho- 
logical service  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  has  lately  been  brought 
about  by  which  two  externe  positions  have  been  created.  The 
term  of  service  is  one  year,  with  the  choice  of  a  clinical  service  at 
the  expiration  of  the  year.  The  work  is  done  in  part  in  the 
hospital  and  in  part  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.     The  posi- 
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tions  are  open  to  those  who  have  been  successful  in  the  regular 
competitive  examinations  for  hospital  positions  at  the  Roosevelt. 

In  recognition  of  these  new  outlooks  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, enlarged  and  improved  laboratory  facilities  have  been 
recently  provided  at  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  its  founders.  So  also  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  the 
need  of  a  special  clinical  laboratory  is,  we  understand,  recog- 
nized by  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  will  be  provided  for  at  an 
early  day. 

A  noteworthy,  if  not  dominant,  current  in  medical  research 
to-day  is  towards  the  complex  problems  of  immunity  which  have 
become  especially  popular  through  recent  striking  studies  on 
hemolysis.  This  current,  felt  in  nearly  all  of  the  laboratories  of 
pathology  the  world  over,  is  much  in  evidence  in  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  department  of  pathology  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  where  talk  of  immune  bodies,  alexines, 
lateral  chains,  etc.,  is  heard  on  every  hand;  while  dissolved 
hasmoglobin  is  exalted  to  new  dignity  as  evidence  of  subtle  powers 
of  the  body  cells,  hitherto  but  vaguely  realized. 


Department  of  Physiology. — The  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Surgeons  recently  awarded  the  Samuel  D.  Gross  prize  of  $i,ooo 
to  Dr.  R.  H.  M.  Dawbarn  (M.D.,  P.  and  S.,  '8i),  for  an  ex- 
tended essay  entitled  "The  Treatment  of  Certain  Malignant 
Growths  by  the  Excision  of  Both  External  Carotids."  This  prize 
is  awarded  once  in  five  years  for  the  best  original  work  on 
surgery.  Some  of  the  experimental  work  in  the  author's  research 
was  performed  last  year  in  this  department. 

At  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Physio- 
logical Society,  held  in  Chicago,  December  30  and  31,  1901, 
Professor  Lee  was  reelected  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Council.  He  has  also  been  elected  Secretary  of  the 
newly  established  Section  of  Physiology  and  Experimental  Med- 
icine of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

At  the  above  meeting  of  the  American  Physiological  Society, 
Professor  Lee  presented  the  results  of  the  experimental  work 
which  he  has  been  carrying  on  together  with  Dr.  William 
Salant  on  the  action  of  alcohol  on  muscle.  The  authors  find 
that  a  muscle  which  has  absorbed  a  moderate  quantity  of  ethyl 
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alcohol  will  contract  more  quickly,  relax  more  quickly,  perform 
a  greater  number  of  contractions  in  a  given  time,  and  do  more 
work  than  a  muscle  without  alcohol,  while  the  onset  of  fatigue  is 
at  the  same  time  delayed.  In  larger  quantities  the  alcohol  is 
detrimental,  diminishing  the  whole  number  of  contractions,  in- 
ducing early  fatigue,  and  diminishing  the  amount  of  work  that 
the  muscle  is  capable  of  doing,  even  to  the  extent  of  doing  away 
entirely  with  contractile  power. 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
General. — The  faculty  has  been  considering,  during  its  last 
two  meetings,  the  report  of  a  special  committee  upon  the  general 
question  of  the  courses  in  Applied  Science  and  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  work  in  certain  of  these  courses.  The  study  of  this 
question  has  been  found  to  involve  so  many  other  questions, 
some  of  them  fundamental  in  character,  that  the  committee  has 
been  continued  in  order  to  consider  these  and  report  later.  Such 
matters  as  the  length  of  the  course,  the  crowding  of  certain 
studies  back  into  the  preparatory  schools,  the  changing  of  certain 
requirements  for  admission,  the  possibility  and  advisability  of 
restricting  the  numbers  admitted,  and  the  present  overcrowding 
of  some  of  the  laboratories,  will  be  thoroughly  investigated  and 
discussed.  The  final  report  and  the  action  of  the  faculty  upon 
it  will  be  matters  of  great  importance,  and  will  be  awaited  with 
interest. 


School  of  Architecture. — The  second  term  brings  each  year 
to  the  three  upper  classes  a  more  or  less  complete  change  of 
work,  the  fourth-year  class  being  occupied  from  the  first  week 
in  March  to  the  end  of  the  year  with  their  graduation  theses,  and 
the  second-  and  third-year  classes  devoting  the  afternoons  of  six 
weeks  of  the  term  exclusively  to  original  research  in  connection 
with  the  lectures  in  the  history  of  architecture.  This  work  is 
largely  done  in  the  Avery  Library  and  adjacent  draughting-room, 
each  student  preparing  each  week  a  written  report  upon  an  as- 
signed topic,  copiously  illustrated  or  accompanied  by  drawings 
and  tracings  from  photographs  and  books.  The  drawings,  five 
or  six  hundred  in  number,  are  exhibited  at  the  June  exhibition 
of  the  school. 
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The  subjects  of  the  graduating  theses  present  the  usual  variety, 
though  nearly  all  are  of  somewhat  monumental  character.  Prac- 
tical reasonableness  is  not,  however,  lost  sight  of,  and  the  study 
they  involve  is  of  permanent  value  to  the  student. 

The  instruction  in  modelling  given  to  the  second-year  students 
by  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith  of  the  Avery  Library,  has  been  unusually 
successful  in  its  results  this  year.  Casts  have  been  made  of 
most  of  the  work  of  the  class  and  will  be  exhibited  in  June. 

Professor  Ware  has  served  as  professional  adviser  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Capitol  Commission,  in  the  award  upon  the  recent 
competition  for  that  building,  and  Professor  Hamlin  is  acting 
in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  Committee  for  erecting  Carnegie 
Libraries  in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  J.  M.  Hewlett,  a  graduate  of  this 
school  in  1890,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Tubby,  Jr.,  who  graduated  in 
1896,  are  among  the  architects  selected  by  the  Committee.  Pro- 
fessor Hamlin  has  delivered  lectui'es  and  addresses  recently 
before  the  students  of  Wells  College,  Aurora  (N.  Y.),  and 
Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton  (Mass.),  on  "Architecture 
as  a  phase  of  History  " ;  before  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society  on  "  The]  Preservation  of  Historic 
Buildings  and  Sites  in  Europe  " ;  and  before  the  local  chapters  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  at  Newark  (N.  J.)  and 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Partridge,  Lecturer  in  Design,  has  been  for  some 
weeks  engaged  upon  the  landscape  work  of  the  proposed  im- 
provements in  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  general  direction 
of  Mr.  C.  F.  McKim.  During  his  absence,  Mr.  Huger  Elliott 
of  the  class  of  1899  and  Mr.  B.  Wistar  Morris  of  the  class  of 
1894  have  respectively  conducted  the  work  in  design  of  the 
second-year  and  third-year  classes. 

School  of  Chemistry 

General. — At  the  December  smoker  of  the  Chemists'  Club, 
Professor  Chandler  gave  an  address,  illustrated  with  a  full  series 
of  specimens,  upon  "  The  Electro-Chemical  Industries  at  Ni- 
agara Falls."  This  address  aroused  so  much  interest  in  the  pro- 
fession that  Dr.  Chandler  has  been  asked  to  repeat  it  many  times 
since  before  audiences  in  widely  distant  localities.  On  Decem- 
ber  17,  in  the  morning,  he  gave  the   address  before  the  students 
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and  faculty  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Worcester, 
Mass.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  spoke  on  the  same 
subject  before  the  Northeastern  Section  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  in  the  large  lecture  room  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  On  December  31,  he  repeated  the  ad- 
dress before  the  large  body  of  chemists  assembled  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society.  He  has  just  arranged  to  give  addresses 
on  the  same  topic  before  the  Princeton  Chemical  Society,  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  also  before  the  Chicago  Section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  Professor  Chandler  has  unusual, 
if  not  unique  facilities  for  collecting  information  and  specimens 
about  this  great  field  of  modern  industrial  chemistry,  because  he 
has  been  for  many  years  the  consulting  chemist  for  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  important  electro-chemical  companies  now  working 
at  Niagara. 

The  Columbia  University  Chefnical  Society. — At  the  first 
meeting  of  this  society  for  the  year  1 901 -1902,  held  on  October 
20,  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  C.  F.  Chandler,  H071- 
orary  President ;  C.  E.  Pellew,  President ;  M.  C.  Whitaker, 
Vice-President ;  C.  J.  Pretzfeld,  post-graduate.  Secretary ;  G. 
W.  Williamson,  Jr.,  '03,  Science,  Treasurer.  Executive 
Committee. — C.  N.  Stoddart,  post-graduate;  G.  Mersereau, 
'03,  Science;  J.  L.  Danziger,  '02,  Science;  J.  E.  Goodell,  '05, 
Science;  H.  N.  Cox,  '04,  Science;   H.  N.  Harris,  '02,  College. 

At  the  second  meeting  held  at  Pabst's  Harlem  restaurant,  No- 
vember 21,  the  members  listened  to  a  very  interesting  address  on 
the  subject  of  "Asphalt"  given  by  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson, 
the  chemist  of  the  Barber  Asphalt  Company. 

An  afternoon  meeting  was  held  at  the  University  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  when  the  following  papers  were  read  and  discussed : 
"Schools,"  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Harris,  '02,  College;  "Electrolytic 
Production  of  Permanjaric  Acid,"  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Stoddart,  post- 
graduate. 

On  December  19  the  society  listened  to  an  interesting  address 
on  the  "  Effects  of  Environment  upon  the  Chemical  Composi- 
tion of  Plants,"  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  the  chief  chemist  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department.  After  the  address  the 
members  of  the   society   had  the   pleasure  of   meeting   not  only 
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Dr.  Wiley,  but  also  Dr.  E.  J.  Lederle,  ^^6^  Science,  who  was 
warmly  congratulated  on  his  recent  appointment  as  President  of 
the  Health  Department.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and, 
thanks  largely  to  the  good  humor  and  familiarity  of  Dr.  Wiley, 
was  very  successful. 

The  second  dinner  of  the  society  was  held  at  Pabst's  on 
January  15,  and  over  thirty  members  listened  to  an  interesting 
address  upon  the  "  Preparation  and  Uses  of  Tartaric  Acid,"  by 
Dr.  William  McMurtrie,  the  chemist  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  Company. 

At  the  third  dinner  on  Thursday  evening,  February  13,  Dr. 
Andrew  L.  Winton,  of  the  New  Haven  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  gave  an  address  upon  "  Mici'ochemical  Analysis,'' 
with  numerous  specimens. 

Analytical  Chemistry  and  Assaying. — The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  this  branch  of  chemistry  continues  to  increase.  In  the 
qualitative  laboratory  every  desk  is  occupied.  In  the  quantita- 
tive laboratory  it  has  only  been  possible  to  accommodate  the 
students  by  transferring  five  of  the  research  students  to  the 
organic  laboratory,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  additional  desks 
were  made  out  of  reagent  closets  last  summer.  In  the  assay 
laboratory  there  have  been  nine  more  men  than  desks,  although 
special  students  have  been  refused.  As  there  is  no  space  for  ad- 
ditional desks  in  any  of  these  laboratories  the  question  of  how  to 
accommodate  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  students  is  im- 
minent. 

Dr.  Sherman  has  been  promoted  to  an  instructorship,  and  will 
help  in  the  instruction  of  the  mining  engineers,  besides  giv- 
ing the  regular  course  in  commercial  organic  analysis. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Hubbard,  who  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Chemistry  in  1901,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  assaying  in 
place  of  Mr.  B.  Hogarty,  resigned. 

There  are  at  present  seven  candidates  for  the  doctor's  degree 
whose  major  subject  is  quantitative  analysis,  besides  a  number 
who  are  preparing  for  research  in  this  line  by  taking  the  required 
prerequisite  studies.  Several  of  these  students  are  now  studying 
for  the  master's  degree. 

The  increasinof  number  of  gfraduate  students  in  the  lines  of  an- 
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alytical  chemistry,  with  the  great  increase  in  the  undergraduates 
in  the  schools  of  Mines  and  Engineering,  overcrowds  the  space 
at  present  assigned  to  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Assaying. 

A  list  of  articles  published  since  July  i,  containing  the  results 
of  original  researches  conducted  last  year,  is  reserved  for  the 
September  number  of  the  Quarterly.  The  number  of  original 
investigations  published  in  the  scientific  journals  since  May, 
1898,  from  the  various  laboratories  of  the  School  of  Chemistry 
amounts  to  over  sixty. 

Industrial  Chemistry. — With  regard  to  the  courses  in  this 
laboratory  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  increase  the  require- 
ments for  Chemistry  36,  27,  and  28,  as  students  were  presenting 
themselves  without  adequate  training  in  the  more  elementary 
branches  of  chemistry. 

Chemistry  28  now  consists  entirely  of  a  course  in  electro- 
chemistry, and  has  been  perfected  in  various  ways,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  practical  knowledge  of  electro-chemistry  is  all- 
important  at  the  present  time. 

The  course  begins  with  practice  in  electroplating  with  copper, 
silver,  and  nickel ;  and  then  takes  up  the  study  of  the  various 
reactions  which  may  be  brought  about  by  the  electric  current  in 
the  wet  way,  such  as  the  influence  of  oxidation  and  reduction, 
current,  density,  temperature,  the  use  of  diaphragms,  etc.  In  this 
connection  the  students  are  obliged  to  review  some  of  their  pre- 
vious instruction  in  volumetric  analysis,  gas  analysis,  and  quan- 
titative determinations  generally.  The  course  also  embraces  the 
study  of  the  commercial  methods  of  copper  refining,  and  the 
decomposition  of  fused  salts,  together  with  practice  in  electric 
furnace  work,  such  as  the  formation  of  carbides  and  silicides, 
the  reduction  of  aluminium,  chromium,  and  the  like.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  have  more  room  for  this  course,  so  that  No. 
430  Havemeyer  has  been  fitted  up  for  Mr.  Tucker  in  order  that 
the  work  may  be  carried  on  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Palmenberg  is  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  production  of  ethylene  from  acetylene. 

Mr.  Tucker  is  investigating  the  influence  of  higher  tempera- 
tures than  the  melting  point  of  platinum  upon  the  formation  of 
Portland  cement. 
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Organic  Che7nistry. — At  the  close  of  the  last  academic  year, 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Caspar!,  the  assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry,  with- 
drew to  take  charge  of  the  research  laboratory  of  the  Mallinck- 
rodt  Chemical  Works,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  His  place  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Victor  J.  Chambers,  a  graduate 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  lecture  course  in  elementary  organic  chemistry  (Chem. 
20),  in  charge  of  Dr.  Chambers,  starts  this  year  with  nine  stu- 
dents, which  is  quite  encouraging  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
course,  as  now  remodeled,  is  a  purely  elective  one,  designed 
primarily  for  college  students  and  for  those  intending  to  enter 
the  School  of  Medicine.  By  a  special  arrangement  consum- 
mated last  year,  this  course  is  repeated  at  Barnard,  where  Dr. 
Chambers  also  supervises  the  laboratory  work  in  organic  chem- 
istry (Chem.  30). 

Among  the  graduates  in  chemistry  last  June,  two  of  those  who 
specialized  in  organic  chemistry  have  entered  the  ranks  of 
teachers:  D,  C.  Eccles,  B.S.,  A.M.,  as  instructor  in  chemistry 
at  the  Agricultural  College,  Pullman,  Wash,,  and  M.  R.  Mof- 
fatt,  B.S.,  as  assistant  in  physics  at  Columbia. 

Professor  Bogert  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  for  the  year  190 1-2 
and  thereby  becomes,  ex  officio^  a  vice-president  of  the  society. 
He  has  also  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  New  York  (American)  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  and  has  accepted  the  appointment  as  abstractor  of 
articles  upon  organic  chemistry  for  the  reorganized  Review  of 
American  Chemical  Research  to  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Americati  Chemical  Society.  Upon  May  16  he  addressed  the 
Philadelphia  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  by 
invitation,  upon  the  topic  "  Some  Investigations  upon  the  Inter- 
action of  Carboxyl  and  C3'anogen  Compounds."  He  has  recently 
succeeded  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Beebe  as  Comptroller  of  Sports  for  the 
University. 

Departmejzt  of  Mi7ting. — The  current  year  shows  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  in  mining,  the  total  enrollment  in 
the  four  classes,  including  special  students,  being  155  as  against 
124  last  year.      Seventeen  graduates  of  other  institutions  have  en- 
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tered  the  course  with  advanced  standing,  among  whom  are  gradu- 
ates of  Williams  College  and  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell 
and  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  Universities  and  of  the  State  Universi- 
ties of  Iowa  and  Utah.  There  are  also  two  candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees;  one  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
taking  mining  as  a  minor  subject,  and  one  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  with  mining  as  a  major.  As  a  result  of  this 
large  enrollment  the  lecture  rooms,  laboratories  and  draughting 
rooms  are  either  close  to  their  limit  of  capacity,  or  are  already 
overcrowded. 

Edward  L.  Kurtz,  E.M.,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in 
Mining,  to  succeed  Frank  C.  Hooper,  Met.E.,  who  on  account  of 
long  continued  illness  was  compelled  last  year  to  resign.  Wilson 
E.  Davis,  A.B.,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  in  Mining,  suc- 
ceeding Charles  K.  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  E.M. 

The  new  equipment  of  the  ore-dressing  laboratories,  which 
has  been  in  process  of  installation  for  some  time  past,  is  approach- 
ing completion.  Portions  of  the  plant — comprising  the  ap- 
pliances for  making  tests  on  small  quantities  of  ore — have  been 
in  service  for  several  years,  with  very  satisfactory  resvilts.  This 
year  it  is  expected  that  some  of  the  full-sized  machines,  such  as 
the  jigs,  Frue  vanner,  Wilfley  table,  spitz-lutte  and  revolving 
buddle,  will  be  used  by  the  fourth  class.  The  plant  is  provided 
with  a  circulatory  system  of  centrifugal  pumps,  piping  and  tanks, 
whereby  the  various  products  from  the  concentrators  will  be 
mixed  and  returned  for  re-treatment.  In  this  way,  with  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  ore,  continuous  runs  of  any  desired  duration 
ma}'  be  made,  during  which  the  students  will  receive  instruction 
in  the  operation  and  adjustment  of  the  machinery.  A  more  ex- 
tended notice  of  this  part  of  the  mining  equipment  will  be  printed 
in  a  fviture  number  of  the  Quarterly. 

The  project,  or  graduating  thesis,  as  required  of  students  in 
mining,  has  been  developed  of  late  years  on  somewhat  unusual 
lines.  It  forms  one  of  the  regular  courses  and  is  intended  to 
embody  as  well  as  possible  the  results  of  the  four  years'  work. 
For  all  undergraduate  students  the  subjects  are  assigned  in  the 
following  form  : 

Required  to  develop  and  install  the  plant  for  a  gold  (or  silver, 
or  copper  or  other)  mine,  to  produce tons  of  ore  per  day. 
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The  project  will  include:  (i)  A  description  of  the  proposed 
plan  of  development  and  method  of  running,  with  specifications 
and  estimates  of  cost  of  plant,  working  capital  required  and  cost 
of  production.  (2)  Working  drawings  of  specified  parts  of 
plant.  (3)  Description  of  systems  of  underground  haulage, 
drainage  and  ventilation. 

The  students  select  their  subjects,  under  advice,  during  the 
session  of  the  summer  class  in  mining,  in  the  vacation  preceding 
the  fourth  year.  Those  of  the  present  class  comprise :  six  on 
gold  mines,  four  on  silver,  two  on  gold  and  silver  combined, 
seven  on  copper  and  eight  on  iron.  Each  student  is  assigned 
definite  specifications  or  conditions,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
mineral  deposit,  the  tonnage  to  be  mined,  the  amount  of  develop- 
ment, and  a  certain  depth  of  shaft  and  quantity  of  water,  for 
which  the  hoisting  and  pumping  plants  are  to  be  provided.  As 
no  two  sets  of  conditions  are  alike  the  students  work  independently 
of  one  another,  and  considerable  research  is  required  in  addition 
to  the  accumulation  of  data  in  the  field.  A  series  of  working 
drawings,  to  accompany  and  illustrate  the  project,  is  made  in  the 
draughting-room,  while  the  written  matter,  including  specifica- 
tions and  estimates,  is  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  advice  and  sug- 
gestion from  the  instructors. 

Results  have  been  obtained  from  this  mode  of  treatment  which 
warrant  the  belief — confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  graduates — 
that  the  work  is  of  more  direct  practical  benefit  to  the  students 
than  if  the  same  amount  of  time  were  devoted  to  the  production 
of  a  graduating  thesis  of  the  conventional  type.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  subject  the  student  is  led  to  adopt  a  technical  and 
professional,  rather  than  an  academic,  point  of  view,  ascertains 
his  weak  points  and  deficiencies,  and  is  brought  into  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  problems  likely  to  confront  the  engineer  in 
actual  practice. 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 
The  Academy  of  Political  Science  held  an  informal  meeting,  or 
"  smoker,"  in  the  rooms  of  the  Department  of  History  in  January, 
1902.  Professor  Seligman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  on  the  Suppression  of  Vice  in  New  York  City,  described 
for  the  academy  the  work  of  the  committee  and  the  conclusions 
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that  had  been  reached  by  it.  The  subject  was  discussed  in  all 
its  aspects  by  the  members  present,  among  whom  were  Hon. 
Horace  White,  President  of  the  Academy,  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam, 
Mr.  Henry  Holt,  Mr.  William  Forster,  Dr.  Dunscombe  and  Mr. 
Stroock. 

Professor  Munroe  Smith,  on  the  invitation  of  Georgetown 
University,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  before  that  institution 
in  February,  on  "  The  Civil  Law." 

Professor  Burgess'  volume  on  "  Reconstruction  and  the  Con- 
stitution "  has  appeared  from  the  press  of  Scribner's  Sons. 

Professor  Goodnow's  work  on  "  Comparative  Administrative 
Law,"  which  was  published  in  two  volumes  in  1893,  has  just 
appeared  in  a  popular  one-volume  edition. 

A  new  course  on  municipal  government,  b}'  Professor  Good- 
now,  began  with  the  second  term  of  the  current  year.  The 
course  is  a  comprehensive  one,  covering  the  whole  known  history 
of  municipal  institutions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  at 
Washington,  during  the  Christmas  holida3-s,  Professor  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman  was  elected  president  of  the  association.  He  has  also 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on  taxation  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation. 

Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  having  been  appointed  City  Chamberlain 
by  Mayor  Low,  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  course  on  polit- 
ical economy,  and  Dr.  Max  West  has  been  appointed  to  continue 
the  work.  Dr.  West,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Polit- 
ical Science,  has  just  completed  a  period  of  important  service 
in  connection  with  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission. 

Professor  Clark's  work  on  "The  Control  of  Trusts"  ap- 
peared recently.  During  the  winter  he  has  given  a  course  of 
lectures  on  "  The  Distribution  of  Wealth  "  before  the  People's 
Institute  at  Cooper  Union. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in 
Washington  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  Columbia  was  repre- 
sented by  Professors  Osgood,  Dunning  and  Robinson.  Papers 
were  read  by  Professors  Osgood  and  Robinson. 

A  "  History  of  Political  Theories,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval,"  by 
Professor  Dunning,  was  published  in  February  by  Macmillan. 

The  History  Club  held  a  meeting  in  the  rooms  of  the  depart- 
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ment  on  January  23,  at  which  Professor  Seligman  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History." 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

Philosophy  and  Education, — The  reorganization  of  the  de- 
partment announced  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  will 
continue  in  force  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Twenty-one  students  are  taking  philosophy  as  a  major  subject, 
of  whom  fifteen  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. Six  other  candidates  for  this  degree  have  completed 
residence  requirements  and  are  continuing  work  on  their  disser- 
tations. 

Professor  Lord  is  giving  a  course  on  psychology  with  special 
reference  to  teaching,  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. On  January  13  he  gave  an  address  before  the  Society 
of  Progressive  Education  in  Brooklyn  on  "  The  Relation  of  Psy- 
chology to  Questions  of  Practical  Life."  On  March  3  he  is  to 
address  the  teachers  and  citizens  of  Auburn  on  "  The  Place  of 
Literature  in  Life  and  the  School." 


Department  of  Psychology  and  Anthropology. — The  De- 
partment was  represented  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Naturalists  and  affiliated  societies  by  Professors 
Cattell,  Boas  and  Farrand.  Professor  Cattell  read  one  of  the 
papers  in  the  annual  discussion,  which  was  on  "The  Relations 
of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  to  Other  Scientific  So- 
cieties." He  was  elected  president  of  the  society.  Dr.  Farrand 
was  reelected  secretary  of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion. Professor  Boas  presented  a  paper  before  Section  H  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  on 
"  The  Vai'iability  of  Anthropometric  Types." 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 
Department  oj"  Astronomy. — The  Report  on  Instruments  of 
Precision  at  the  Paris  Exposition  submitted  by  Professor  Rees 
has  been  printed  in  Volume  V  of  the  U.  S.  Government  Report. 
During  the  summer  Professor  Rees  was  a  member  of  the  Supe- 
rior Jury  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  where  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  many  scientific  friends  in  examinations,  for  awards, 
of  instruments  of  precision. 
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On  the  invitation  of  C.  A.  Post,  of  Bayport,  L.  I.,  Professor 
Rees  again,  last  November,  observed  the  Leonids  from  Strand- 
home  Observatory.  The  photographs  gave  trails  of  several 
meteors,  one  of  which  was  especially  fine.  This  plate  has 
been  sent  for  measurement  to  Dr.  Elkin,  of  the  Yale  Observa- 
tory. Papers  on  the  "  November  Meteors  "  have  been  read  by 
Professor  Rees  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
(December  2),  and  the  American  Astronomical  and  Astro- 
physical  Society  at  Washington  (December  31).  A  complete 
record  of  the  observations  with  a  copy  of  the  plate  showing  the 
fine  meteor  trail  is  printed  in  the  February  number  of  Pofulay- 
Astronomy.  The  March  number  of  the  same  journal  publishes 
Professor  Rees's  chapel  address  of  January  8. 

On  December  4  Professor  Rees  lectured,  by  invitation,  before 
the  Astronomical  Section  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  on  "  The 
Asteroid  Eros:  Its  peculiar  Characteristics." 

Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  of  Cambridge,  was  most  cordially  wel- 
comed at  the  university,  and  delighted  a  large  audience  with  his 
presentation  of  "  The  Cause  of  the  Ice  Age  "  on  January  10. 

On  February  8,  at  the  Century  Club,  Professor  Rees  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "  Some  Recent  Results  of  Celestial 
Photography." 

Professor  Jacoby  has  continued  his  researches  upon  the  ap- 
plications of  photography  to  the  astronomy  of  precision.  Under 
his  general  supervision,  Miss  F.  E.  Harpham  and  the  three  other 
computers  have  completed  the  computations  relating  to  four 
photographs  of  the  stars  closely  surrounding  the  South  Pole  of 
the  heavens.  These  photographs  were  made  for  Professor  Ja- 
coby by  Sir  David  Gill  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  form 
part  of  a  larger  series  intended  for  a  study  of  the  optical  distor- 
tion of  photographic  telescopes,  and  for  the  construction  of  an 
accurate  photographic  catalogue  of  small  stars  near  both  celestial 
poles.  Professor  Jacoby  has  now  in  press  a  memoir  on  this  sub- 
ject entitled  "A  Catalogue  of  287  Stars  near  the  South  Pole  of 
the  Heavens,  and  Optical  Distortion  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Astro-Photographic  Telescope."  This  memoir  was  presented  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society  of 
America  held  at  Washington  in  December  last. 

At   the    same    meeting    Professor   Jacoby    presented  another 
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paper  on  "A  Theorem  Concerning  the  Method  of  Least 
Squares."  This  was  also  read  before  the  American  Mathemat- 
ical Society  at  its  New  York  meeting  in  December  and  has  been 
published  in  the  Asti-onomical  Journal  (Cambridge,  December 
23).  The  same  number  of  the  ^^/rc^zc/z^/ca/ ybz/r^za/ contains 
another  paper  entitled  "  Comparison  of  Methods  for  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Star  Photographs."  In  this  paper  Professor  Jacoby  has 
endeavored  to  terminate  the  controversy  which  arose  some  years 
ago  between  himself  and  the  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at 
Oxford.  In  addition  to  these  purely  scientific  investigations, 
Professor  Jacoby  has  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Messrs. 
Scribner  a  volume  of  astronomical  essays  intended  for  the  gen- 
eral public.  This  book  will  probably  be  called  "Practical 
Talks  by  an  Asti^onomer,"  and  will  appear  very  soon. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  astronomical  director  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory,  Dr.  S.  A.  Mitchell  became  a  member 
of  the  expedition  sent  to  Sumatra  to  view  the  total  solar  eclipse 
on  May  iS.  Observations  of  this  eclipse  were  important  be- 
cause totality  lasted  more  than  six  minutes,  one  of  the  longest 
durations  of  the  century.  The  party  left  San  Francisco,  Febru- 
ary 16  by  United  States  army  transport  for  Manila  via  Hono- 
lulu. At  Manila  the  admiral  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  detailed 
the  U.S.S,  "  General  Alara"  to  carry  the  party  to  its  destination 
and  retui^n.  Dr.  Mitchell  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  station 
located  at  Sawah  Loento,  forty-two  nautical  miles  south  of  the 
equator.  The  work  undertaken  there  was  spectroscopic  and 
photographic.  The  day  of  the  eclipse  was  disappointing  in  the 
extreme,  light  clouds  covering  the  sun  throughout  the  whole  of 
totality,  but  through  these  several  photographs  of  the  spectrum 
were  obtained.  A  close  study  of  the  minute  details  of  the 
"  flash  spectrum  "  reveals  some  very  interesting  facts  regarding 
the  distribution  and  extent  of  the  gases  in  the  sun's  atmosphere. 
The  party  reached  the  United  States  again  in  the  middle  of  July. 

Papers  relating  to  the  eclipse  were  read  at  the  November 
and  March  meetings  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  and  Astro- 
physical  Society  of  America.  Publications  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  re- 
sults have  appeared  in  Science,,  The  School  of  Mines  Quarterly 
and  the  Queen's  University  Quarterly . 
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Department  of  Botany. — During  the  holiday  recess  the  So- 
ciety for  Plant  Morphology  and  Physiology  held  its  session  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Department  of  Botany  for  the  second  time  in  its 
history.  A  large  body  of  visiting  botanists  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  area  were  present,  with  some  from  points  as  distant  as  Ann 
Arbor  and  St,  Louis.  The  sessions  lasted  through  two  days  and 
were  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
and  a  dinner  at  which  the  address  of  the  retiring  president  was 
delivered. 

The  accession  of  new  members  to  the  staff  at  the  Garden  and 
in  the  department  has  made  possible  some  additional  courses  for 
research  students.  The  most  notable  is  a  course  in  Plant  Pa- 
thology given  jointly  by  Professor  F.  S.  Earle  and  Dr.  A.  P. 
Anderson.  Professor  Earle  has  also  been  associated  with  Pro- 
fessor Underwood  in  the  direction  of  the  courses  in  the  morph- 
ology and  taxonomy  of  the  fungi. 

The  class  in  elementary  botany  given  in  the  courses  in  Ap- 
plied Science  has  become  nearly  double  its  size  at  the  time  we 
first  moved  into  Schermerhorn  Hall  in  1897.  It  then  numbered 
37  and  now  contains  over  70  students.,  and  the  management  of  so 
large  a  number  in  the  time  allotted  even  in  two  laboratory  sec- 
tions has  taxed  the  force  of  the  department,  since  the  number  of 
assistants  has  not  been  increased. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Curtis  has  prepared  and  put  in  position  an  elaborate 
series  of  typical  illustrations  in  formalin  or  alcohol  representing 
the  developmental  stages  of  a  series  of  representative  plants,  all 
the  way  from  the  simple  algai  and  fungi  to  the  highest  plants. 
The  preparations  in  jars  are  mounted  on  polished  blocks  and 
carefully  labelled,  and  will  not  only  prove  an  attractive  exhibition 
but  will  serve  their  primary  purpose  of  aids  to  student  instruc- 
tion as  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  plant  structure,  morph- 
ology, and  development.  In  addition  to  this  collection.  Dr. 
Curtis  has  prepared  a  large  series  of  photographs  illustrating 
plant  societies  and  the  varied  vegetation  of  various  parts  of  the 
country,  from  the  sand  dunes  of  the  Florida  coast  and  the  desert 
region  of  Arizona  to  the  spruce  and  pine  forests  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Oregon.  Some  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  the  effect  of 
light  on  vegetation  are  from  our  own  Bronx  Park.  In  addition 
to  the  series  representing  plant  ecology  there  are  a  number  illus- 
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trating  the  principal  botanical  gardens  and  institutes  of  America 
and  Europe.  The  selection  has  been  made  not  for  purposes  of 
exhibition  but  for  the  purpose  of  botanical  instruction. 


Department  of  Geology. — At  the  opening  of  the  college  year, 
Dr.  A.  W.  Grabau  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Shimer  as  assistant  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  work  in  paleontology  and  stratigraphical 
geology.  During  the  summer,  the  collection  of  fossil  plants 
was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  and  with 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  Dr.  Arthur  Hollick  began  to  give 
the  instruction  in  that  subject  at  the  Garden,  having  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Curator  in  Paleobotany  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Garden.  Mr.  George  I.  Finlay  became  assistant  in  geology 
and  took  charge  of  the  course  offered  to  women  students  from 
Barnard  College  and  Teachers  College. 

During  the  summer  Professor  Kemp  was  in  the  field  for  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  two  months,  working  upon  the  crystal- 
line rocks  which  lie  chiefly  between  Lake  George  and  Lake 
Champlain,  from  Fort  Ann  to  Port  Henry.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  D.  W.  Johnson,  University  Scholar  in  Geology. 

The  Summer  School  in  Geology,  which  is  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Mining,  was  given  this  year  in 
and  about  Marquette,  Mich.,  by  Dr.  Grabau.  Dr.  Grabau  was 
also  in  the  field  for  two  months  in  the  service  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Michigan,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Shimer. 
The  Hamilton  strata  of  the  Devonian  in  the  lower  peninsula 
were  studied,  more  especially  at  Alpena  and  Petoski.  Very  rich 
and  interesting  collections  of  fossils  were  obtained,  the  investiga- 
tion and  description  of  which  are  now  being  completed.  They 
also  spent  some  time  studying  the  Hamilton  beds  at  Thedford  and 
Bartletts,  Ontario,  because  at  these  points  richly  fossiliferous 
stations  are  afforded  between  the  beds  of  New  York  and  those 
of  Michigan.  They  likewise  pursued  some  field  work  upon  the 
Clinton  strata  of  western  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
John  M.  Clarke,  State  Paleontologist,  and  Mr.  Shimer  made 
some  valuable  collections  for  the  University  equipment  at 
Eighteen-Mile  Creek  west  of  Buffalo. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  held  at 
Rochester,  during  the  holidays.  Dr.  Grabau  reported  upon  some 
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of  the  results  of  his  work  in  Michigan  and  Mr.  Shimer  and  Dr. 
Grabau  together  gave  an  outline  of  their  results  at  Thedford  and 
Bartletts,  Ontario. 

During  the  holidays  Professor  Kemp  and  Mr.  Finlay  made  a 
three  weeks'  trip  to  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  where, 
through  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Edward  D.  Self,  Jr.,  an  old 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Mines,  now  in  charge  of  some  im- 
portant copper  mines,  they  were  enabled  to  investigate  a  new 
locality  of  nephelite-syenite  and  its  associated  rocks.  The  trip 
proved  of  exceptional  scientific  interest  and  will  yield  an  im- 
portant contribution  when  its  results  are  elaborated. 

The  Van  Nostrand  collection  of  shells  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Geological  Department  by  the  Department  of  Zoology,  and 
is  now  on  exhibition  in  Room  loi  Schermerhorn.  It  will  prove 
a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  work  in  paleontology. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November  the  department 
has  carried  on  each  Saturday  a  series  of  geological  excursions 
to  points  of  interest  in  and  about  New  York.  A  printed  pro- 
gram in  the  form  of  a  small  pamphlet  was  issued  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fall  term,  and  has  led  to  increased  interest  in  this 
branch  of  the  work.  The  parties  have  been  large  and  the  re- 
sults very  satisfactory.  A  similar  program  will  be  issued  for 
the  Saturdays  in  the  spring  term. 


Department  of  Physics. — Through  the  removal  of  the  Society 
of  King's  Crown  to  West  Hall,  the  Department  of  Physics  has 
come  into  possession  of  another  valuable  room  in  Fayerweather. 
This  will  be  used  as  an  electrical  research  laboratory  and  is  in 
use  as  such  at  present,  though  it  is  not  yet  provided  with  all  the 
facilities  it  is  hoped  to  have  later.  The  department  shop,  305 
Fayerweather,  has  been  completely  rearranged  by  officers  of  the 
department,  and  furnished  with  electric  power  to  run  the  lathe, 
planer,  saw  and  grinders.  Since  at  present  the  department  em- 
ploys no  mechanic,  shop  conveniences  are  much  appreciated  by 
the  officers,  upon  whom  devolves  the  labor  of  many  minor  re- 
pairs and  additions  to  apparatus. 

At  the  recent  bi-centennial  celebration  of  Yale  University,  Pro- 
fessor Rood  was  one  of  the  few  scientists  to  be  honored  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.   Professor  Hallock  was  recently  elected 
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president  of  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association. 
For  several  years  past  Professor  Hallock  has  taken  great  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  scientific  courses  in  the  preparatory- 
schools  and  has  been  prominent  in  the  councils  of  this  active 
organization.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Columbia  Summer  School  courses  in  physics  have  been  well  at- 
tended by  teachers,  who  have  brought  mature  minds  and  strong 
interest  to  the  work  and  thus  maintained  a  high  standard  in  it. 

By  the  resignation  of  Mr.  R.  Gordon,  which  took  effect  January 
I,  1902,  the  department  lost  a  very  efficient  and  popular  in- 
structor. Mr.  Gordon  retires  from  teaching  in  order  to  devote 
his  time  entirely  to  his  business  interests.  Mr,  H.  C.  Parker 
becomes  instructor  in  Mr.  Gordon's  place  and  Mr.  Geo.  B. 
Pegram  becomes  a  tutor.  Mr.  John  Cabot,  M.E.,  Columbia, 
1899,  becomes  assistant  in  Mr.  Pegram's  place. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Derr,  who  had  been  an  assistant  for  two  years,  re- 
signed in  September  to  become  the  instructor  in  mining  in  the 
Wyoming  School  of  Mines.  Mr.  M.  R.  Moffatt,  a  Columbia 
B.S.  and  a  graduate  student  in  chemistry  and  physics,  was 
appointed  to  this  assistantship  and  served  until  January,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  a  very  desirable  position  in  the  research 
laboratory  of  a  large  chemical  manufacturing  firm  in  St,  Louis. 
His  place  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Hendren,  who  holds  the 
degree  of  A.M.  from  Trinity  College,  N.  C, 

The  bi-monthly  meetings  of  the  American  Physical  Society 
at  Columbia  University  are  always  occasions  of  interest  to  this 
department,  and  especially  so  was  the  meeting  of  December 
27,  at  which  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  American 
physicists  and  an  important  list  of  papers.  Four  of  the  papers 
were  read  by  members  of  the  Columbia  Department  of  Physics. 

An  account  of  investigations  and  published  papers  by  mem- 
bers of  this  department  is  reserved  for  a  later  number  of  the 
Quarterly. 

Departinent  of  Zoology. — The  department  has  been  fortunate 
in  completing  arrangements  for  a  course  of  public  lectures  from 
Professor  Jacques  Loeb,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  on  "  The 
Dynamics  of  Living  Matter,"  to  be  given  in  the  latter  half 
of  March,  and  to  form  the  basis  of   the   eighth  volume  of  the 
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Columbia  Biological  Series.  Professor  Loeb's  researches  on 
physiological  morphology  and  chemical  physiology  during  the 
past  ten  years  have  attracted  the  attention  of  biologists  through- 
out the  world,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  form  a  turning-point 
in  modern  physiology.  It  will  be  a  special  privilege  to  hear 
directly  from  Professor  Loeb  an  account  of  his  researches  and  a 
discussion  of  their  bearing  on  the  general  problems  of  biology. 
The  thanks  of  the  department  are  due  to  a  friend  through  whose 
generous  aid  the  cost  of  the  lectures  will  be  defrayed. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  Professor  Morgan's 
book  on  "  Regeneration,"  the  seventh  volume  of  the  series,  has 
been  published,  and  has  received  high  praise.  The  first  three 
installments  of  Professor  Wilson's  "Experimental  Studies  in 
Cytology,"  comprising  experimental  researches  on  chemical 
parthenogenesis,  the  fertilization  of  the  egg,  and  the  mechanics 
of  cell-division,  have  appeared  in  two  papers,  occupying  more 
than  a  hundred  pages  of  Roux's  Archiv  fiir  Eiziwickelungs- 
mechaiiik.  Professor  Osborn  recently  read  three  papers  before 
the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science, 
as  follows  :  "  Evolution  of  Titanotherium,"  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  monographic  work  for  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey; 
"  Dolichocephaly  and  Brachycephaly  as  Dominant  Factors  in 
the  Skull  of  the  Lower  Mammals  "  ;  "  Latent  or  Potential  Hom- 
ology." The  two  papers  first  named  will  appear  in  the  Btilletin 
of  the  A'luerican  Museum  of  Natural  Histo7-y^  the  third  in  the 
American  Nattiralist.  Three  papers  were  presented  from  the 
laboratory  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Morphologists,  at  Chicago,  as  follows:  G.  N.  Calkins,  on  "  De- 
generation and  so-called  Rejuvenescence  without  Conjugation  in 
Paramoecium  " ;  J.  C.  Torrey  on  the  "  Cell-lineage  of  the  Meso- 
blast  and  Mesenchyme  in  Thalassema"  ;  E.  B.  Wilson  on  "  Cell- 
homology."  Several  papers  from  members  of  the  department 
have  also  been  read  before  the  biological  section  of  the  N.  Y. 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Dr.  Crampton's  elaborate  statistical  re- 
searches on  variation  and  elimination  in  lepidoptera  are  nearly 
completed  and  will  be  published  in  the  new  journal  Biometrica. 
Dr.  G.  A.  Lawrence's  investigations  on  the  minute  anatomy  of 
the  human  cortex  are  now  practically  complete,  and  Dr.  Calkins's 
interesting  experiments  on  degeneration  and  the  problem  of  sex 
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in  protozoa,  have  been  successfully  continued,  the  history  of 
the  animals  having  now  been  follow^ed  continuously  through- 
out an  entire  year,  which  is  more  than  double  the  period  for 
which  such  experiments  have  hitherto  been  continued. 

The  material  collected  in  eastern  Asia  by  Professor  Dean  has 
been  received  and  is  in  course  of  arrangement  and  study.  The 
most  striking  of  the  forms  procured  are  the  giant  deep-water 
crabs,  of  which  one  specimen  measures  nearly  twelve  feet  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  outstretched  legs.  The  collection  includes  some 
very  fine  teaching  specimens,  and  invaluable  embryological 
material  on  the  study  of  which  Professor  Dean  is  now  engaged. 
He  has  already  completed  three  papers  for  publication  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Science  College^  Tokyo, 

Barnard  College 
Gerieral. — The    Faculty  of    Barnard    College    has    voted    to 
return  to  the  system  of  devoting  two  weeks  to  the  mid-year  ex- 
aminations. 


DepartTJient  of  Botajiy. — Besides  the  usual  addition  to  the 
equipment  made  with  this  year's  appropriation,  the  chief  item  of 
interest  regarding  the  department  is  the  rearrangement  of  the 
laboratory  herbarium.  Last  year  the  Morong  Herbarium  was, 
according  to  previous  agreement,  deposited  at  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  at  Bronx  Park.  While  containing  exceedingly 
valuable  material  for  the  specialist,  it  was  not  so  useful  for  col- 
legiate work.  In  its  place  mounted  specimens,  representing 
synoptically  the  Phanerogamic  Flora  of  the  United  States,  have 
been  sent  from  the  Garden,  and  these,  together  with  material 
already  in  possession  of  the  laboratory,  will  form  a  sufhciently 
large  and  highly  useful  working  herbarium.  In  the  cryptogams 
the  college  already  possessed  an  excellent  set  of  fungi  which, 
supplemented  by  specimens  of  alga  and  lichens  from  the  dupli- 
cates in  the  instructor's  own  herbaria,  form  an  adequate  collec- 
tion of  these  forms.  The  fungi  and  algas  are  now  practically 
all  arranged  and  labelled,  being  in  charge  of  Miss  Watterson, 
while  the  flowering  plants  are  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Dunn. 
It  is  of  course  not  the  intention  to  amass  any  large  collections,  as 
these  would  be  both  expensive  and  troublesome  to  take  care  of. 
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It  is  merely  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  undergraduate  work  that 
the  herbarium  has  been  rearranged  and  put  in  such  condition  that 
it  may  be  consulted. 

Department  of  Classical  Philology. — On  the  Friday  before 
the  Christmas  recess  Professor  Perry  delivered  to  the  students 
in  the  Greek  classes  an  informal  lecture,  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  most  interesting  lantern  slides  on  modern  Greece. 

At  the  Christmas  meeting  at  Columbia  University  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Professor  Earle  presented  a 
paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  Greek  Alphabet." 

Dr.  Knapp  has  in  preparation  the  second  half  of  his  school 
edition  of  Virg-il's  Aeneid. 


Department  of  English. — During  the  coming  year  several 
new^  elective  courses  will  be  added  to  the  number  at  present 
offered  by  the  Department  of  English.  Professor  Trent  will 
give  a  course  in  the  Victorian  poets  and  will  open  a  new  grad- 
uate course  in  the  English  elegy  to  seniors  who  have  done  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  in  English  literature ;  Professor  G.  R. 
Carpenter  will  take  up  the  English  essayists ;  and  Mr.  Brewster 
will  offer  an  elective  in  English  composition  and  will  announce 
a  course  in  English  fiction ;  Dr.  Krapp  will  give  the  course  in 
Anglo-Saxon  formerly  given  by  Professor  Trent,  and  Professor 
Price  will  make  his  Shakspere  course  a  yearly  one,  his  Chaucer 
course  being  now  taken  by  Professor  Trent.  In  nearly  all  cases, 
these  new  courses  will  be  given  in  alternate  years  with  certain  of 
those  on  the  present  programme.  The  result  will  be  a  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  English  work  open  to  undergraduates. 
At  present,  there  are  two  prescribed  courses,  counting  for  six 
points,  and  nine  electives  counting  for  seventeen  points ;  the  new 
arrangement,  while  keeping  the  same  number  of  prescribed 
courses,  will  allow  the  student  a  choice,  in  any  two  years,  of 
thirty  and  one-half  points  of  elective  work.  This  year  about 
two  hundred  students  have  elected  courses  in  English.  There  is 
a  movement  to  establish  an  English  club  or  literary  society. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  Professor  Price  on  leave,  his  course 
in  Shakspere  will  be  given  during  the  coming  half-year  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  V.  W.  Jackson. 
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Departme7it  of  Afatkematics. — Courses  in  the  theory  of 
equations  and  in  mechanics  have  been  added  to  the  departmental 
list.  The  former  will  be  given  annually,  the  latter  at  intervals 
of  one  or  two  years.  A  course  in  projective  geometry  is  also 
offered  in  alternate  years.  By  a  redistribution  of  subjects  it  will 
hereafter  be  possible  for  students  that  enter  without  advanced 
mathematics  to  begin  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  in  the 
second  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  A  conference  hour  is 
also  to  be  provided  for  students  seeking  advice  or  assistance  in 
their  work  in  mathematics. 

Dr.  Kasner  has  presented  several  papers  at  meetings  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society  during  the  year,  under  the  titles  : 
"  On  algebraic  potential  curves,"  "Theorem  on  collinear  lines  in 
space,"  "  The  algebraic  potential  surfaces,"  "  The  relation  be- 
tween the  angles  of  any  number  of  lines  in  «-space,"  "  The  co- 
gredient  and  digredient  theories  of  double  binary  forms," 
"Determination  of  the  integral  in  the  calculus  of  variations 
leading  to  an  assigned  system  of  externals,"  "  Two  principles  in 
the  theory  of  multiple  form,"  "A  characteristic  property  of  the 
parabolic  curv^e  of  the  «th  order."  The  first  of  these  papers 
appeared  in  the  BtiUetin  of  the  Society,  June,  1901.  Dr. 
Kasner  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society  in 
February,  1901. 

Dr.  Grace  Andrews  has  prepared  an  extensive  list  of  math- 
ematical books  which  it  is  hoped  to  add  to  the  Ella  Weed 
Library.  Several  mathematical  books  have  been  presented  to 
this  collection  by  the  Dean.  Dr.  Andrews  has  also  prepared 
a  list  of  models  for  the  department. 


Department  of  Philosophy. — In  this  department  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Lord  changes  have  been  made  by  means 
of  which  students  at  Barnard  College  may  be  able  hereafter  to  take 
honors  in  philosophy.  Psychology  A,  the  elements  of  psy- 
chology, will  be  given  to  juniors  during  the  first  term  instead  of 
the  second  term  as  heretofore.  In  the  second  term  both  Phi- 
losophy 2,  Ethics,  and  Philosophy  9,  Logic,  will  be  offered  as 
electives.  Heretofore  they  have  been  offered  in  alternate  years 
for  the  first  term.  Professor  Lord  will  also  offer  to  those  who 
have  taken  Psychology  A,  or  its  equivalent,  an  advanced  course 
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in  psychology  during  the  second  term.  In  this  course  those  who 
have  become  interested  in  this  subject  may  study  certain  problems 
of  psychology  more  thoroughly  than  is  possible  in  a  one-term 
course  for  beginners.  Professor  Lord  is  to  have  the  services  of 
a  tutor  yet  to  be  appointed. 

Departfuent  of  Physics. — The  department  this  year  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Miss  Julia  N.  Colles,  A.M.,  as 
assistant.  Miss  Colles  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College  and 
vv^as  a  graduate  student  at  Barnard  College  last  year.  She  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  teaching  physics,  having  been 
an  instructor  in  that  subject  at  Smith  College. 

The  department  has  recently  secured  a  Row^land  concave  grat- 
ing spectroscope,  made  by  Brashear,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.  The 
grating  has  a  six-foot  radius  and  was  ruled  on  the  late  Professor 
Rowland's  famous  ruling  machine  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. It  has  been  necessary,  unfortunately,  to  mount  it  for 
the  present  in  Fayerweather  Hall,  as  there  was  no  place  suit- 
able for  it  at  Barnard  College. 

During  part  of  the  second  half  year  Miss  Colles  will  offer  an 
optional  lecture  course  on  Physical  Calculations.  The  students 
in  course  I  will  study  electricity,  magnetism  and  light,  and  those 
in  course  II  will  begin  the  study  of  sound. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  has  also  been  increased  by 
the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  acoustic  apparatus,  two  reading 
telescopes,  an  arc  lamp  of  special  form,  a  galvanometer  and  a 
number  of  minor  articles. 

Department  of  Romatice  Languages. — The  meeting  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America  was  held  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  was  attended 
by  Professor  Speranza  and  Mr.  Loiseaux. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alliance  Fran^aise,  held  in  New 
York  City,  January  10,  1902,  Professor  B.  D.  Woodward  was 
elected  delegate  to  the  federal  convention  of  the  various  com- 
mittees representing  the  Alliance  Fran9aise  in  the  United  States. 
This  convention  will  be  held  in  this  city  on  the  fourth  of  March 
and  will  be  presided  over  by  the  Ambassador  from  France  to 
Washington,  Mr.  Jules  Cambon. 

At  the  French  branch  of  the   Y.   M.   C.  A,,  49  West  34th 
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Street,  Mr.  Bargy  lectured  on  Saturday  evening,  January  18, 
1902,  his  subject  being:  "  Une  Nouvelle  France  en  Nouvelle 
Ecosse." 

Departmetit  of  Zoology. — The  Department  of  Zoology  has 
been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  add  to  its  equipment  a  series  of 
rare  and  interesting  Japanese  forms — a  giant  crab,  a  number  of 
species  of  the  beautiful  Hexactinellid  "  glass  sponges,"  and 
some  interesting  and  rare  echinoderms.  These  specimens  have 
been  acquired  through  the  kind  efforts  of  Professor  Bashford 
Dean,  of  the  Columbia  department,  by  whom  they  were  obtained 
during  his  recent  sojourn  in  Japan. 


Religious  Interests. — The  young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Barnard  College  has  been  very  active  in  its  work  among 
the  students.  The  membership  has  been  increased  to  sixty-six, 
sixty-three  of  whom  are  active  members. 

Four  Bible  classes  with  a  total  enrollment  of  forty-one  are 
held  weekly.  The  seniors  are  studying  The  Prophets ;  the 
Juniors,  Old  Testament  History ;  the  Sophomores,  The  Acts 
and  Epistles;  and  the  Freshmen,  The  Life  of  Christ. 

The  missionary  department  is  engaged  in  furthering  philan- 
thropic work  at  the  West  Side  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation Settlement,  and  a  number  of  members  also  go  regularly 
to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  to  read  to  the  patients.  A  mission  study 
class  has  been  meeting  regularly  and  studying  the  lives  of  well- 
known  missionaries.  Every  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  send  a 
large  delegation  to  the  Student  Volunteer  Convention  to  be  held 
at  Toronto  in  February. 

The  Barnard  Chapter  of  the  Church  Students'  Missionary  As- 
sociation has  a  membership  of  twenty-eight  students.  On  the 
first  Thursday  of  each  month  Communion  service  is  observed 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  The  other  Thursdays  of  the  month 
are  spent  in  the  study  of  missions  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
located  in  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  China  and  Japan.  Mr.  Holmes, 
who  has  been  at  the  Pro-Cathedral  for  four  years,  addressed  the 
Association  in  December  on  the  Pro-Cathedral  missions.  Two 
delegates  will  be  sent  to  the  convention  of  the  Association  to  be 
held  the  last  of  February  at  St.  Joseph's  College. 
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Teachers  College 

The  Teachers  College  Announcement  for  1 901— 1902,  issued 
on  February  8,  shows  a  total  enrollment,  exclusive  of  extension 
students  and  students  pi'imarily  registered  under  other  faculties 
of  the  university,  of  611.  The  corresponding  enrollment  for  the 
year  1 900-1 901  was  391.  The  following  figures  give  the  com- 
parative registration  for  the  two  scholastic  years :  undergraduate 
students,  250  and  340;  graduate  students,  78  and  114;  auditors, 
special  and  irregular  students,  63  and  157;  students  primarily 
registered  under  some  other  University  faculty,  44  and  S3 ;  ex- 
tension students,  751  and  900;  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann 
Schools,  567  and  838. 

An  important  feature  of  the  announcement  is  the  adoption  of 
a  scheme  for  the  uniform  classification  and  numbering  of  courses, 
by  which  all  undergraduate  courses  open  to  seniors  are  numbered 
from  I  to  50 ;  courses  open  to  seniors  and  graduates  from  50  to 
100;  the  even-numbered  courses  being  primarily  senior  courses 
that  require  special  work  for  graduate  credit,  the  odd-numbered 
courses  being  primarily  graduate  and  open  to  seniors  only  on 
special  conditions,  courses  that  are  graduate,  not  open  to  seniors, 
are  numbered  above  100;  of  these  the  even-numbered  courses 
are  general  courses  of  the  nature  of  practica,  while  the  odd- 
numbered  courses  are  seminars  for  research  students  only.  This 
rearrangement  of  courses  was  necessary  in  order  to  simplify  the 
administration  of  the  work  of  the  institution,  to  harmonize  the 
professional  work  of  the  various  departments,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  graduate  work.  A 
further  advantage  is  that  registration  is  now  made  a  comparatively 
simple  matter. 

The  organization  of  one  new  department,  that  of  Secondary 
Education,  is  indicated  by  the  announcement,  and  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  professorship  in  that  department  of  Dr.  Julius  Sachs 
of  New  York  City.  A  general  course  on  Secondary  Education 
has  been  offered  during  the  past  two  years  by  Dean  Russell  and 
Professor  Monroe,  but  the  work  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  a  full  professorship  is  necessary.  Dr.  Sachs  will  bring  to 
the  department  ripe  scholarship  and  wide  experience  in  second- 
ary school  affairs.  He  gi'aduated  from  Columbia  University, 
A.B.,  1867,  and  took  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Rostock,  Germany, 
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1 871.  He  was  also  a  student  at  Wiirzburg,  Gottlngen  and  Ber- 
lin. In  1S72  he  established  his  Boys'  Preparatory  School,  now 
located  on  59th  Street  near  Fifth  Avenue,  and  since  1891  has 
also  been  principal  of  the  School  for  Girls,  established  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  He  was  President  of  the  Schoolmasters' 
Association  in  18S9;  President  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  in  1891  ;  President  of  the  Middle  States  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  1898  ;  President  of  the  Head 
Masters' Association  of  the  United  States  in  1899;  and  President 
of  the  New  Yoi-k  Society  of  the  Archreological  Institute  since  1900. 
Dr.  Sachs's  services  to  secondary  education  include  also  his 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Latin  Conference  Committee  under  the 
Committee  of  Ten  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in 
1893;  as  a  member  of  the  Latin  Auxiliary  Committee  of  the 
Philological  Society's  Committee  of  Twelve  in  1896.  He  has 
also  been  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  which  has 
lately  extended  its  work  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  the 
l)eginning  he  has  been  connected  with  it  as  a  representative  of 
the  secondary  schools. 

The  courses  which  will  be  offered  by  the  new  department  are  : 
( I )  A  general  course  on  Secondary  Education,  to  be  given  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  4.30,  and  open  to  graduates  and 
specially  qualified  seniors.  This  course  will  consider  the  pur- 
poses and  subject  matter  of  secondary  education ;  the  systems 
of  instruction  prevalent  in  American  and  in  European  secondary 
schools  ;  the  questions  of  administration  and  of  arrangement  and 
adjustment  of  the  curriculum ;  the  educational  phases  in  the 
apportionment  of  subjects  ;  it  will  dwell  on  the  general  questions 
of  sequence  and  choice  of  courses,  on  equipment  of  the  secondary 
school  and  on  its  relation  to  the  elementary  school  and  the  col- 
lege. (2)  A  course  open  to  graduates  only  on  the  curriculum  of 
the  secondary  school.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  critical 
investigation  of  the  courses  of  study  offered  in  various  types  of 
secondary  schools  in  this  country  and  abroad,  with  the  purpose  of 
working  out  curricula  which  shall  be  in  accord  with  American 
ideals  and  requirements.  (3)  A  Seminar  on  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, in  which  graduate  students  will  receive  training  in  investi- 
gation and  research  while  preparing  dissertations  for  the  higher 
decrees. 
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The  increasing  demand  foi*  advanced  work  and  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  number  of  advanced  students  rendered  necessary 
a  rearrangement  of  the  diplomas  offered  by  the  college.  The 
regulations  now  first  presented  in  the  announcement  for  1901- 
1903  bring  the  diplomas  in  harmony  with  the  University  degrees. 

Teachers  College  offers  professional  courses  of  study  leading 
to  diplomas  of  three  different  grades,  viz  :  the  Bachelor's  di- 
ploma, the  Master's  diploma  and  the  Doctor's  diploma.  The 
professional  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  diploma  are  each 
two  years  in  length  following  the  successful  completion  of  the 
sophomore  year  in  the  Collegiate  Course  in  Teachers  College,  or 
of  an  equivalent  amount  of  collegiate,  professional  or  technical 
work  as  hereinafter  specified  in  connection  with  each  course. 
The  Master's  and  Doctor's  diplomas  are  awarded  upon  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  at  least  one  and  two  years,  respectively,  of 
graduate  study. 

The  following  publications  by  members  of  the  Faculty  have 
appeared  or  have  been  announced  during  the  past  quarter  :  A  new 
Algebra  in  the  Beman  and  Smith  Mathematical  Series  by  Pro- 
fessor D.  E.  Smith;  a  school  edition  of  "The  Princess,"  edited 
by  Professor  Franklin  T.  Baker;  the  "Embryology  of  the 
Rubiaceae,  Pt.  II,"  issued  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Torrey  Botan- 
ical Club,  by  Professor  Francis  E.  Lloyd  ;  and  the  "  Embryology 
of  the  Lepas  "  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  published  as  a  Bulletin  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  of  Harvard  University. 

T\\Q  Journal  of  School  Geography^  which  has  been  conducted 
for  five  years  by  Professor  Dodge,  of  the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy, has  been  merged  with  the  bulletin  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Geography,  edited  by  Professor  Edward  M.  Lehnerts, 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.,  and  will  appear 
hereafter  as  the  Journal  of  Geography.  Professors  Dodge  and 
Lehnerts  will  be  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  Paul  Goode,  Instructor  in 
Geography  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  a  large 
body  of  associate  editors.  The  new  Journal,  like  its  predeces- 
sors, will  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  geographic  educa- 
tion. 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  Syracuse,  December  27  and  28,  was  attended  by  several 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  Teachers  College.    Professor  Lloyd 
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presented  a  paper  on  the  "  Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary- 
Work  in  Biology  "  before  the  section  of  biology  ;  Miss  Carss,  one 
before  the  nature  study  section  on  "  Where  and  How  can  Nature 
Study  Training  be  Obtained."  Professor  Dodge  presided  at  the 
meetings  of  the  earth  science  section,  and  presented  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Seven  appointed  one  year  ago  to  prepare  a 
course  of  study  of  physical  geography  for  secondary  schools. 

Professor  Dodge  also  lectured  before  the  American  Geograph- 
ical Society  on  February  i8,  on  "Life  Conditions  in  a  Desert, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  southwestern  United  vStates." 
Professor  Thorndike  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  Biltmore 
and  Asheville,  N.  C,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Biltmore  School. 
Professor  Monroe  continued  the  series  in  a  course  of  three  lec- 
tures. Professor  Thorndike  repeated  the  course  at  Passaic,  N.  J. 
During  January  Miss  O'Grady  gave  two  lectures  at  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  and  Miss  Carss  addressed  the  teachers  at  Washington, 
Norfolk  and  Baltimore. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  various  scientific  and  professional 
associations.  Professor  Smith  of  the  Mathematical  Department 
was  elected  Librarian  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society, 
and  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  revising  the  mathe- 
matical course  for  the  Regents'  syllabus;  and  Professor  Lloyd 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club. 

The  Philipps  Brooks  Society  of  Teachers  College  is  doing  a 
most  active  work  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Clark,  the  presi- 
dent. The  daily  chapel  services  are  now  under  the  control  of  this 
society.  Dean  Russell  takes  charge  on  Mondays ;  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  students  lead,  Wednesdays  the  services  are  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  faculty,  and  on  Friday  there  is  an  out- 
side leader.  In  this  way  the  interest  in  chapel  has  been  greatly 
increased,  so  that  nearly  one  hundred  meet  daily  for  prayers. 

A  Bible  class  led  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Hodge,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  with  a  membership  of  fifty,  is  held  each  Sunday  after- 
noon. Twelve  members  go  regularly  each  week  to  Professor 
W.  W.  White's  class  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  then  spend  the  next  hour  teaching  various  classes  in  the 
homes  of  the  neighborhood.  Settlement  work  is  also  done  in 
Sheltering  Arms  and  nearby  hospitals.  The  society  is  based  on 
broad  principles  and  is  wide  awake  to  the  religious  interests  of 
the  students. 
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STUDENT   LIFE 

The  Chess  team  was  unable  to  hold  the  championship  cup  in 
the  intercollegiate  tournament  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Columbia  led  until  the  last  day  when  Yale,  by  defeating  Prince- 
ton on  every  board,  won  out.  In  the  second  dual  match  with 
Cornell,  Columbia,  was,  however,  more  fortunate,  defeating  her 
opponents  by  the  fine  score  of  8  to  4. 

The  'Varsity  Show  "In  Vanity  Fair"  was  played  to  large 
houses  in  the  week  of  February  10.      The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Earl  of  Ranelock George  Middleton 

Captain  Fitzhubert,  of  the  93d H.  S.  Harrington 

Phineas  Phipps,  Esq Lewis  Spence 

Plantagenet A.  F.  Robinson 

Sir  Ethelbert  Wynne W.  H.  Adams 

Angus  MacVeigh,  of  the  Guards H.  T.  Spence 

Mr.  Trelawney,  a  curate R.  Campbell 

Jenkins  Johann,  a  waiter W.  A.  Turner 

Hunting  Crookes A.  Parker 

Fleurette,  the  danseuse G.  F.  Bambach 

Desiree,  daughter  of  the  Earl R.  K.  Wupperman 

Evelyn  Vanisetlort J.  H.  Marsching 

Mrs.  Miningstock H.  R.  Burt 


Ethel 

Edith.  .. 

Elise 

Eleanor. 


Her 
Daughters. 


P.  Moeller 

H.  Stein 

W.J.  Mitchel 

E.J.  Kahn 


The  Deutsche!  Verein  was  given  a  benefit  performance  of 
Schiller's  "  Kabale  und  Liebe"  at  the  Irving  Place  theater  on  the 
evening  of  January  10.  About  $450  was  netted,  of  which 
$250  was  donated  by  the  Verein  to  the  Germanic  department  for 
its  departmental  library  fund.  The  rest  of  the  money  will  be 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  piano.  The  Verein  is  having  a 
very  successful  year;  and  would  be  still  more  successful  if  the 
undergraduate  body  would  turn  out  in  larger  numbers. 

King's  Crown  seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep  early  in  the  year; 
several  of  the  prominent  speakers  scheduled  to  address  the 
Crown  were  unable  to  appear  and  there  were  no  social  meetings 
since  the  very  successful  vaudeville  entertainment  in  October 
until  the  last  one  in  February.  On  January  31,  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
spoke  before  the  Crown  on  Tennyson. 
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The  Papers  are  far  more  prosperous  this  year  than  ever  before. 
The  Literary  Monthly  is  especially  improved.  Spectator  has 
not  lived  up  to  the  promise  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
numerous  typographical  eccentricities  have  continuously  marred 
its  pages  and  brought  forth  comment  in  prose  and  verse. 
Mornifigside  has  gone  back  to  its  old  and  lighter  style  of  prose, 
but  the  verse  is  still  very  serious.  This  however  is  at  present 
irremediable,  because  none  of  the  undergraduates  seem  to  be 
writing  light  verse.  The  Jester  is  much  improved  in  content, 
but  its  appearance  is  still  very  crude  and  inartistic.  A  little 
more  attention  to  externals  would  greatly  improve  it.  The  1903 
Columbian  came  out  promptly  before  Christmas  and  is  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  the  class  which  it  represents.  It  contains 
sevei'al  new  features  and  is  very  artistic  in  appearance. 

The  judges  have  chosen  the  following  men  to  represent  Co- 
lumbia in  the  annual  debate  with  Cornell :  H.  S.  Harrington, 
'99  C,  1902  L.,  C.  H.  Tuttle,  '99  C,  1902  L.,  L.  N.  Wood, 
1902  L.,  Alternate,  H.  H.  Gumm,  '01  C,  1904  L.  The  sub- 
ject is:  "Resolved  that  the  U.  S.  should  prevent,  by  force  if 
need  be,  the  colonization  of  South  America  by  any  European 
Power."  Columbia  has  the  affirmative.  The  debate  will  be  held 
in  Ithaca  on  March  7,  1902. 

Barnard. — The  undergraduate  teas,  this  year,  have  well  re- 
paid the  efforts  of  the  committees  and  the  generosity  of  the  trus- 
tees in  opening  more  rooms  on  tea  days.  The  added  dignity  and 
comfort  have  been  generally  noticed  and  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  guests.  "  The  Rivals  "  has  been  chosen  as  the  undergraduate 
play,  to  be  given  April  24,  25  and  26.  Now  that  the  ex- 
citement of  mid-years  is  over,  attention  is  being  turned  to  the 
competition  for  parts  in  the  play.  Parts  will  be  soon  assigned 
and  then  serious  rehearsing  will  keep  the  cast  busy  until  the 
dates  of  the  performances.  The  college  has  been  very  pleasantly 
entertained  by  three  of  the  fraternities,  K  K  F^  A  0  U,  and  K  A  0, 
each  of  which  has  given  an  afternoon  reception  with  some  at- 
tractive programme.  The  seniors  still  continue  their  monthly 
"  Sings"  and  the  freshmen,  having  survived  the  mid-year  exam- 
inations, are  beginning  to  amuse  themselves  by  social  meetings 
such  as  the  juniors  and  sophomores  indulge  in.  The  Fiske 
Hall  receptions  have  become  more  of  a  success  than  was  antici- 
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pated.  Several  artists  have  been  so  kind  as  to  spend  part  of  the 
evening  in  entertaining  the  students  and  their  guests,  the  rest  of 
the  evening  being  devoted  to  dancing. 

The  French  societies  of  Barnard  and  CoUimbia  are  hard  at 
work  deciding  upon  the  play  which  they  will  produce  in  April. 
The  debating  club  is  still  busy  with  the  tribulations  of  the  world, 
but  has  not  as  yet  come  to  a  decision  of  vital  importance  on  any 
point.  The  editors  of  the  Bulletin  deserve  much  credit  for  the 
financial  results  they  report,  having  cleared  $100  during  this,  the 
first  year  of  its  publication. 

ATHLETICS 

The  student  body  is  making  a  determined  effort  to  establish  a  trophy- 
room,  where  the  souvenirs  of  Columbia's  victories  may  have  permanent 
housing.  In  view  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  Columbia's  athletic  interests 
all  over  the  field,  this  attempt  deserves  every  support,  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate.  Another  urgent  necessity  is  for  an  outside  track,  in 
order  that  the  good  work  of  the  track  team  indoors  maybe  supplemented 
in  the  open  next  spring.  It  is  proposed  to  build  this  track  in  South  Field, 
as  soon  as  enough  money  can  be  raised  to  pay  the  expenses  of  actual 
manual  labor.     The  track  team  has  won  the  following  events  : 

January  22,  i  mile  relay  in  the  games  of  the  47th  Regiment  in  Brooklyn. 

On  February  3,  at  the  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club  games  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  the  Columbia  runners  won  a  magnificent  race,  beating 
Yale  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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NOTES 
Columbia  runners  have  won  many  individual  prizes  at  the  various  in- 
door games  during  the  winter. — The  swimmers  have  also  been  active. 
The  western  trip  taken  by  the  team  was  very  successful.     On  Feb.  14 
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the  Water  Polo  team  defeated  Lewis  Institute  5-0,  on  Feb.  15  Armour  In- 
stitute lost  to  us  by  4-0  and  on  Feb.  17  Yale  was  defeated  by  a  score  of 
3-0.  In  swimming  events  the  team  was  equally  happy.  On  Feb.  14  in 
an  open  relay  race  at  the  Chicago  Sportsmen's  Show  Columbia  came  in 
second,  while  on  Feb.  17  Yale  lost  in  a  very  close  relay  race. — At  the 
fencing  meet  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C,  L.  J.  Queneau,  Columbia,  won  the 
prize  medal  in  the  Junior  Foils. — The  gymnasium  team  has  given  two 
exhibitions,  one  at  Haverford  College  and  the  other  at  the  Newark 
Academy  and  is  arranging  for  several  others. — The  crew  has  begun  its 
work  and  the  outlook  is  very  encouraging,  over  100  men  having  come 
out. 

SUMMARIES   OF  UNIVERSITY  LEGISLATION 

The  Trustees,  December  Meeting 

An  election  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board  was  held  and  Edward  Liv- 
ingston Trudeau,  M.D.  ('71,  P.  &  S.),  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Draper, 
and  the  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  LL.D.  (College,  '42),  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Bishop  Littlejohn. 

The  Statutes,  Chapter  XXI,  Section  9,  were  amended  by  increasing  the 
stipend  of  the  Drisler  Fellowship  from  I500  to  I650. 

Notice  was  given  to  amend  the  Statutes,  Chapter  III,  Sections  3  and 
12,  and  Chapter  VI,  Section  2. 

The  clerk  was  authorized  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  By-laws  and 
Statutes. 

The  Library  Committee  reported  that  the  American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety had  deposited  its  library  with  the  University. 

The  sum  of  |200,  being  $100  each  for  each  of  the  two  McKim  Fellow- 
ships, was  appropriated  to  make  good  the  difference  between  the  income 
of  the  fund,  /.  e.  fgoo,  and  the  amount  of  the  fellowships  as  announced  to 
the  public,  i.  e.  $i,coo. 

The  Acting  President  announced  the  death  of  Richmond  Mayo-Smith, 
Professor  of  Political  Econom)'  and  Social  Science,  on  November  11, 
1 901. 

The  Acting  President  reported  the  resignation  of  Professor  Goodnow  as 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  and  the  election  of  Professor 
Munroe  Smith  as  his  successor  ;  also  the  appointment  of  Herbert  L. 
Satterlee,  '83,  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Earl  Hall. 
fJjThe  President  was  authorized  to  make  regulations  whereby  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  may  be  permitted  to  loan  music  books,  scores  and  instru- 
ments, to  students  in  that  department,  for  use  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies  ;  such  loans  to  be  made  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  head 
of  the  department,  who  shall  be  required  to  take  such  precautions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  University  against  loss. 

The  following  appointments  were  confirmed :  Herschel  C.  Parker, 
Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  to  succeed  Reginald  Gordon,  resigned, 
from  and  after  January  i,  1902  ;  George  B.  Pegram,  A.B.,  Tutor  in  Physics, 
to  succeed  Mr.  Parker,  promoted,  from  and  after  January  i,  1902  ;  Miles 
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R.  Moffat,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physics,  to  succeed  H.  M.  Derr,  re- 
signed, from  and  after  July  i,  1901  ;  Pearce  Bailey,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Neurology,  to  succeed  William  H.  Caswell,  M.D.,  resigned,  from  and 
after  November  i,  1901 ;  W.  Roy  Smith,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  History  at 
Barnard  College,  to  succeed  Charles  L.  Raper,  resigned,  for  the  academic 
year  1901-1902  ;  Victor  C.  Chambers,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  at 
Barnard  College,  to  succeed  Charles  E.  Caspari,  resigned,  for  the  same 
term. 

Thk  Trustees,  January  Meeting 

There  being  a  quorum  present,  as  required  by  the  Charter,  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  LL.D.,  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  was  also  elected  a  Trustee  to  succeed  Mr.  Coudert,  resigned. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Schermerhorn  and  Mr.  Pine  were  reelected  Chairman  and 
Clerk  of  the  Board,  and  the  following  named  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  standing  committees  :  Mr.  Brown  to  succeed  Mr.  Rives  on  the 
Committee  on  Finance  ;  Mr.  Sands  to  succeed  Mr.  F.  A.  Schermerhorn 
on  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds ;  Mr.  Mitchell  to  succeed 
Rev.  Dr.  Dix  on  the  Committee  on  Honors ;  Mr.  Bangs  to  succeed  Mr. 
Parsons  on  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  Mr.  Low  to  succeed  Mr. 
F.  A.  Schermerhorn  on  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 

The  President  announced  an  anonymous  gift  of  $100,000,  to  be  used  for 
educational  purposes,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were  tendered  to 
Charles  F.  Cox,  Esq.,  for  a  gift  of  $200  for  special  equipment  in  the  De- 
partment of  Mineralogy  ;  to  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  Esq.,  for  a  gift 
of  I350  to  complete  the  Townsend  Library  of  War  Records,  and  to  Adolph 
Lewisohn,  Esq.,  for  a  gift  of  $3,000  to  make  possible  the  acquirement  by 
the  Columbia  University  Library  of  a  complete  set  of  the  dissertations 
written  by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  sev- 
eral German  universities  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  President  presented  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Beebe  tendering 
his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the  University,  which  was  accepted,  with 
an  expression  of  thanks  of  the  Trustees  for  Mr.  Beebe's  conspicuously 
efficient  service  during  his  term  of  office.  Frederick  P.  Keppel  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Secretary  of  the  University. 

The  President  presented  an  invitation  from  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
England,  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  and 
was  authorized  to  make  suitable  reply. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Library  presented  their  annual  reports. 

A  special  committee  of  three  was  appointed  by  the  Chair  from  among 
the  members  of  the  board  to  arrange  with  Dr.  Butler  all  matters  con- 
nected with  his  installation  as  President  of  the  University,  and  it  was  de- 
decided  to  request  the  chairman  of  the  Alumni  Council  and  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  University  Council,  to  be  selected  by  the  Council,  to  act 
with  said  committee.  The  chairman  appointed  as  such  committee  Mr. 
Pine,  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Bangs. 
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Chapter  VI,  Section  2,  of  the  Statutes,  relating  to  the  loan  of  books 
and  maps,  was  amended,  and  notices  for  several  amendments  to  the 
Statutes  were  given. 

Estimates  of  expenses  for  the  next  ensuing  academic  year  were  laid 
before  the  Board  by  the  Committees  on  Education,  Buildings  and  Grounds 
and  the  Library,  for  submission  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  resolu- 
tions, and  were  made  a  special  order  for  the  March  meeting  of  the 
Trustees.  The  President  submitted  a  summary  of  the  proposed  budget, 
showing  estimated  income  and  expenditures. 

Additional  appropriations  were  voted  of  $75  for  the  departmental  ap- 
propriation of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Social  Science,  current 
income,  and  of  $750  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  up  a  statistical  laboratory, 
the  same  to  be  met  out  of  current  income. 

The  Committee  on  Education  submitted  its  annual  report,  also  a  report 
on  the  Dean  Lung  Fund,  and  stated  that  Herbert  A.  Giles,  LL.B.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chinese  in  Cambridge  Universit}',  England,  had  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  March  ensuing. 

The  following  appointments  were  confirmed  :  John  Cabot,  Jr.,  M.E-, 
Assistant  in  Physics,  to  succeed  George  B.  Pegram,  promoted,  from 
January  i,  1902  ;  Wilson  E.  Davis,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Mining,  from  July 
I,  1901  ;  William  K.  Draper,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medical  Diagnosis,  vice 
Henry  A.  Griffin,  M.D.,  resigned,  from  January  i,  1902;  Arthur  M. 
Shrady,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis,  vice  William  K.  Draper, 
M.D.,  promoted,  from  January  i,  1902. 

The  Trustees,  February  Meeting 
In  recognition  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  Henry  Villard,  the  Professor- 
ship of  Germanic   Languages  held  by  Professor  W.   H.  Carpenter  was 
designated  the  "Villard  Professorship." 

A  gift  of  a  portrait  of  George  Washington,  attributed  to  Gilbert  Stuart, 
was  received  from  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Whitridge,  formerly  lecturer  in  the 
School  of  Political  Science,  and  a  brass  bust  of  Beethoven  from  Dr.  J. 
Ackerman  Coles  of  the  Class  of  '64.  Mrs.  Robert  N.  Toppan  presented 
$150  for  the  continuation  of  the  award  of  the  Toppan  prize.  A  gift  from 
Mr.  W.  C.  Schermerhorn  of  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of 
letters  and  letter-books  comprising  a  large  part  of  the  correspondence  of 
DeWitt  Clinton,  was  received  and  acknowledged  with  thanks.  The  gift 
is  of  especial  interest  as  Clinton  was  the  first  student  to  enter  Columbia 
after  the  Revolution,  and  also  on  account  of  the  distinction  which  he 
afterwards  attained. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  also  adopted  for  gifts  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Greer,  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  for  the  Department  of  Ori- 
ental Languages,  and  for  various  sums  received  from  Messrs.  George 
Ehret,  Fritz  Achelis,  Rudolph  Keppler,  Herman  Ridder,  G.  E.  Stechert, 
Messrs.  Lemcke  &  Buechn^r,  Ernst  Lemcke,  Gustav  H.  Schwab  and  Pro- 
fessor Emil  L.  Boas  and  the  Deutscher  Verein,  for  the  special  equipment 
of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
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The  privileges  of  the  University  granted  to  students  of  theological 
seminaries  were  extended  to  the  students  of  St.  Joseph's  Seminary  of 
Yonkers. 

The  Committee  on  Installation  presented  a  report  of  the  proposed  plan 
of  arrangements  for  the  installation  of  the  President  on  April  19,  which 
was  approved,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  inviting  Barnard  College 
and  Teachers  College  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  and  asking  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  each  of  such  colleges  to  designate  a 
member  of  the  Board  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Installation.  It  was 
also  voted  to  suspend  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  University  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  April  18  and  19. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  William  G.  Baker,  formerly 
Assistant  Librarian,  also  the  retirement  of  Dr.  E.  R.  L,.  Gould,  Lecturer 
in  Economics  and  the  appointment  in  his  place  of  Max  West,  Ph.D.;  also 
the  appointment  of  L.  L-  Hendren,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics  to  succeed 
Miles  R.  Moffat,  resigned. 

THE   ALUMNI 
1899 

The  season  of  1901-1902  was  auspiciously  opened  by  the  Class  of  '99 
(College),  on  the  evening  of  October  7,  1901,  when  twenty  members  of 
the  class  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association.  About 
one  month  later,  on  November  16,  1901,  the  class  held  its  annual  football 
reunion,  when  twenty-three  of  its  members  attended  the  Cornell-Columbia 
football  game.  Directly  in  front  of  the  '99  section  in  the  center  of  the 
lower  grandstand  hung  the  banner  of  the  class.  A  peculiar  coincidence 
in  regard  to  this  '99  flag  is  that  the  material  of  which  the  flag  is  made 
was  originally  used  to  drape  the  Columbia  table  at  the  Cornell-Columbia 
debate  when  the  Columbia  debating  team  defeated  Cornell  last  year  at  the 
Lenox  Lj'ceum.  Under  the  leadership  of  F.  S.  Hackett,  '99  led  the  cheer- 
ing in  the  lower  grandstand.  During  the  intermission  "Sans  souci," 
which  song  incidentally  '99  was  the  first  class  to  bring  into  prominence, 
was  sung  effectively. 

The  reunion  was  continued  in  the  evening  by  an  informal  dinner  at 
Pabst's  in  Harlem.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  natural  sorrow  at  the  out- 
come of  the  game,  '99  responded  well  to  the  occasion,  and  an  excellent 
number  was  present.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  affair  consisted  of 
Ernest  A.  Cardozo,  John  Marcus,  and  Bernard  M.  L.  Ernst. 

The  next  assembly  of  the  class  occurred  on  Friday  evening,  December 
27,  1901,  the  occasion  being  the  third  annual  reunion  of  '99  since  gradu- 
ation. The  dinner  was  served  at  Muschenheim's  Arena  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  committee,  consisting  of  Ernest  A.  Cardozo,  George  Ehret,  and  J.  P. 
Mitchel,  had  arranged  for  a  beefsteak  banquet,  and  among  those  of  the 
'99  faithfuls  who  participated  therein  were  :  F.  S.  Hackett,  G.  Matthew, 
J.  S.  Harrison,  Moritz  Wormser,  B.  M.  L.  Ernst,  O.  H.  Hinck,  W.  M. 
Van  Name,  Geo.  Ehret,  Jr.,  G.  P.  Fort,  H.  O.  Mosenthal,  W.  B.  Corning, 
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S.  L.  Josephthal,  S.  Deaue,  J.  Marcus,  G.  G.  Hopkins,  Jr.,  C.  H.  Tuttle, 
M.  R.  Moffat,  J.  P.  Mitcliel  and  Ernest  A.  Cardozo. 

Interspersed  among  the  various  courses  the  songs  of  '99  were  rendered. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  a  short  business  meeting  was  held.  The 
following  resolution  was  then  adopted  by  the  class  :  '^Resolved,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  class  be  instructed  to  convey  to  Professor  Butler,  Acting 
President  of  Columbia,  the  thanks  of  the  class  of  '99  for  his  kindly  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  accomplished  by  '99,  as  stated  in  his  Xmas  letter, 
published  in  the  Coluuibia  Spectator.''''  In  reply  to  the  Secretary's  letter. 
President  Butler  thanked  the  class  for  its  thoughtfulness  and  wished 
them  all  success  for  the  future. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  class  of  '99  adjourn  to  the  new  "down- 
town home  of  Columbia."  '99  soon  assembled  within  the  cozy  corners 
of  the  Columbia  Club,  and  was  thus  the  first  class  to  hold  a  reunion  at 
the  new  club  house.  The  praises  of  the  men  for  the  spirit  of  Columbia 
were  many  ;  the  club  house  was  toasted  ;  and  every  song  in  the  Columbia 
Song  Book  was  sung  with  true  Columbia  spirit,  as  the  men  of  '99  stood 
around  the  piano,  Matthew  playing,  throwing  their  whole  soul  into  the 
music.  And  thus,  at  a  late  hour,  after  deciding  to  have  another  reunion 
at  no  very  distant  date,  '99  ended  its  very  successful  jollification. 

igoi 

After  the  festivities  at  the  College  on  Commencement  Day  last  June, 
-igoi  held  its  first  dinner  as  Alumni  at  the  Holland  House.  Almost 
every  man  in  the  class  was  present.  In  spite  of  the  general  air  of  jollity 
that  was  naturally  in  evidence,  there  was  a  certain  subdued  sadness  felt 
by  all  at  the  breaking  of  the  associations  of  four  years.  The  class  elected 
Durham  president,  and  Harrison  secretary — both  to  serve  for  five  years. 
A  plan  for  reunions  was  adopted,  whereby  as  many  members  as  will,  con- 
tribute five  dollars  annually.  The  fund  thus  created  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  "  Reunion  Committee,"  which  has  entire  charge  of  the  gather- 
ings of  the  class.  The  committee  at  present  consists  of  Harrison,  Hay- 
dock  and  Beaumont.  The  reunions  are  not  restricted  to  the  contributors  ; 
all  members  of  the  class  are  expected  to  attend  on  these  occasions.  After 
the  dinner  a  number  of  speeches  were  made.  The  class  ode,  written  by 
Delgado,  was  sung,  and  after  cheers  and  songs  the  class  separated. 

Last  fall  the  first  meeting  of  the  class  occured  at  the  Alumni  Reunion 
on  the  day  College  opened.  Again  igoi  came  together  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Arena  on  the  night  of  the  Cornell-Columbia  football  game.  In  spite  of 
the  somewhat  depressing  influence  that  was  a  necessary  result  of  that 
contest,  about  half  of  the  class  was  present.  Gradually  the  doleful  ex- 
pressions disappeared,  for  there  was  occasion  to  rejoice  at  the  splendid 
class  spirit  that  was  manifest.  Many  speeches  were  made  ;  messages  of 
good  will  were  brought  from  Mosenthal  and  Delgado,  who  are  studying 
abroad  ;  a  resolution  expressing  the  congratulations  and  good  wishes  of 
the  class  to  Mr.  Low  was  passed.  Singing  and  cheering  ended  up  the 
night's  jollification. 
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Many  of  the  class  are  still  connected  with  the  College.  Forbes  is  in  the 
Mathematics  Department ;  Mitchell  in  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Literature.  Bruce,  Buhler,  Ernst,  Boehm,  Leder,  Smith,  Donellan, 
Gumm,  and  Cardozo  are  in  the  first  year  law  class.  In  the  second  year 
class  are  Wise,  Harrison,  Dressier,  Shepard,  Nash,  Jackson,  Forsch, 
Moore,  Keeler,  Meyer,  Buchler,  Kohn,  Duden,  Beers,  Esser.  At  the  P. 
&  S.,  are  Ringer,  Mapcs,  Heimann,  Eastmond,  Stewart,  Bandler,  and 
Woodruif.  Others  taking  various  courses  are  Durham,  Small,  Chamber- 
lain, Drucker,  Bonsall,  Goff,  Falconer,  Heuser,  Tavenner,  Caldwell, 
Hanson,  and  Van  Cise.  The  rest  of  the  class  is  engaged  in  divers  pur- 
suits— some  in  business,  others  in  the  financial  world  ;  some  are  teach- 
ing, while  the  doings  of  many  are  unrecorded. 

The  next  reunion  will  probably  be  held  at  the  Columbia  Club  about  the 
middle  of  March. 

Owing  to  lack  of  space,  the  necrology  and  notes  from  various  other 
classes  and  associations  will  be  included  in  the  June  number. 

UNIVERSITY  STATISTICS 

The  accompanying  table  presents  a  comparative  summary  of  the  statis- 
tics of  registration  at  a  number  of  the  leading  American  universities. 
With  the  exception  of  the  statistics  for  the  Universities  of  Chicago,  Indi- 
ana, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Princeton,  the  enrollment  fig- 
ures are  as  of  the  date  February  i.  The  enrollment  figures  of  the  uni- 
versities enumerated  in  the  preceding  are  as  of  the  date  December  i. 

A  comparative  study  of  these  statistics  brings  to  light  some  interesting 
conclusions.  The  relative  rank  of  these  universities  on  the  basis  of  total 
enrollment  is  as  follows  :  Harvard,  Columbia,  Michigan,  Chicago,  Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota,  Cornell,  Wisconsin,  Yale,  Pennsylvania,  Northwestern, 
Indiana,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Princeton,  Leland  Stanford,  Johns  Hopkins. 

On  the  basis  of  enrollment  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Sciences  the 
relative  rank  is  as  follows  :  Harvard,  California,  Cornell,  Yale,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Columbia,  Nebraska,  Princeton,  Leland  Stanford, 
Indiana,  Chicago,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  Northwestern,  Johns  Hopkins. 

On  the  basis  of  enrollment  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  the  relative  rank  of 
these  universities  is  as  follows  :  Michigan,  Harvard,  Minnesota,  Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania,  Yale,  Wisconsin,  Cornell,  Northwestern,  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Nebraska,  Missouri,  Indiana,  California. 

The  relative  sizes  of  the  Medical  Schools  furnish  the  following 
sequence  :  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Harvard,  Northwestern,  Michigan, 
Cornell,  Minnesota,  Johns  Hopkins,  California,  Yale,  Missouri,  Nebraska. 

In  graduate  enrollment  Columbia  again  heads  the  list :  Columbia, 
Chicago,  Yale,  Harvard,  California,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, Minnesota,  Princeton,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Leland 
Stanford,  Indiana,  Missouri. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  Columbia  University  stands  first  in  its 
number  of  students  in  both  the  Graduate  and  Medical  Faculties  ;  that  it 
ranks  eighth  in  its  enrollment  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  that 
it  ranks  fourth  in  its  number  of  students  in  the  School  of  Law  ;  and  that 
it  ranks  second  in  its  net  total  enrollment  in  all  Faculties. 

George  B.  Germann 
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THE   COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY   OF  TO-DAY* 

"  I  ^HE  majority  of  Manhattanites  probably  do  not  realize 
-*-  that  they  have  in  their  borough  one  of  the  leading 
American  universities,  if  not,  indeed,  the  first.  Their  lack 
of  appreciation  is  partly  ascribable,  without  doubt,  to  that 
absorption  in  matters  of  immediate  personal  concern  which 
characterizes  a  busy  metropolis,  and  which  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  want  of  local  patriotism  ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
mainly  the  result  of  a  failure  to  understand  what  a  univer- 
sity is,  or  what  is  the  difference  between  a  university  and 
a  college.  In  England,  until  lately,  a  university  meant 
solely  a  collection  of  colleges,  all  giving  substantially  the 
same  kind  of  education.  In  America  this  type  of  univer- 
sity has  not  been  developed,  but  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  make  the  bigger  colleges  universities  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  calling  them  so ;  and  in  those  portions  of  the 
country  in  which  the  verbal  currency  is  persistently  inflated, 
the  title  has  been  bestowed  on  big  and  little  colleges  alike, 
so  that  universities  have  become  as  common,  relatively 
speaking,  as  colonels.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the 
term  has  a  different  meaning.  It  is  applied  to  those  insti- 
tutions to  which  students  resort  for  training  in  theology, 
*  Reprinted,  with  permission,  from  The  Independent^  April  17,  1902. 
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medicine  and  law,  and  for  advanced  study  in  philosophy — 
i.  e.  in  the  social  and  natural  sciences.  During  the  last 
half-century  universities  of  this  sort  have  been  developing 
in  America.  In  the  East  these  rest,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  foundations  of  older  colleges.  Professional  and  sci- 
entific schools  have  been  started  by  the  colleges  ;  or  schools 
of  this  sort,  originally  independent,  have  united  with  the 
colleges ;  and,  last  of  all,  provision  has  been  made  in 
graduate  schools  for  advanced  non-professional  education. 
Thus  there  has  clustered  about  Columbia  College,  partly 
by  outgrowth  from  within,  partly  by  annexation,  partly  by 
treaties  of  federation,  a  complex  of  schools,  until  Colum- 
bia University — a  name  assumed  for  the  first  time  in  1896 
— has  come  to  consist  of  two  colleges,  one  for  men  and 
one  for  women ;  four  professional  or  technical  faculties, 
directing  seven  professional  schools — law,  medicine,  mines, 
chemistry,  engineering,  architecture  and  pedagogy ;  and 
three  non-professional  faculties,  directing  instruction  and 
research  in  three  graduate  schools — political  science,  pure 
science  and  philosophy. 

A  similar  development  has  taken  place  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Cornell  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  in  the  West,  among  the 
mass  of  brevet  universities  which  are  simply  colleges,  there 
have  been  created  at  a  few  central  points  universities  of 
this  new  American  type,  with  a  combination  of  college, 
graduate  school  *  and  professional  or  technical  schools. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  United  States  nearly  a 
dozen  institutions  that  may  be  regarded  as  universities. 
Two  only  have  the  traditional  four  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  medicine  and  philosophy  (graduate  school),  viz.  Yale 
and  Harvard,  and  in  Harvard  the  divinity  school  figures 
rather  as  a  category  than  as  a  quantity.  Columbia,  how- 
ever, has  practically  obtained  its  fourth  faculty  by  establish- 

*  In  most  of  the  American  universities,  the  advanced  non-professional 
education,  which  at  Columbia  is  placed  under  three  separate  faculties,  is 
conducted  in  a  single  graduate  school,  and  this  school  is  frequently 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  college  faculty. 
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ing  with  some  of  the  neighboring  theological  schools  what 
may  be  described  as  traffic  arrangements.  With  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  these  arrangements  have  brought 
about  something  like  a  community  of  interest ;  not  only  do 
scores  of  its  students  attend  graduate  courses  at  Columbia, 
but  its  president  sits  in  the  central  and  representative  coun- 
cil of  the  university.  Besides  Columbia,  seven  other  Amer- 
ican universities  (Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Chicago,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Northwestern  and  California)  have  three 
of  the  traditional  four  faculties ;  and,  in  each  of  these  uni- 
versities, these  faculties  have  under  their  direction  a  body 
of  more  than  400  students. 

Numbers  do  not  mean  everything,  but  if  they  are  not 
swelled  by  the  maintenance  of  low  standards  they  mean 
much.  Measuring  the  universities  of  the  country  first  by 
the  traditional  European  standard,  we  find  the  following 
half-dozen  in  the  lead  :  * 

I.  Students  in  Theology^  Law,,  Medicine  and  Philosophy 
(^graduate  school^  : 

Columbia  f ^5  744      Pennsylvania  f i,i2i 

Harvard i»4S3      Minnesota  | 1,046 

Michiganf i»398      Northwestern 883 

Columbia  has  the  largest  medical  school  and  much  the 
largest  number  of  non-professional  graduate  students ; 
Michigan  the  largest  law  school ;  Northwestern  the  largest 
university  school  of  theology. 

Compared  with  the  great  European  universities,  the 
leading  American  universities  make,  in  the  above  table, 
but  a  poor  show  of  numbers.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  our  great  cities,  which  are  the  natural 
seats  of  great  universities,  we  allow  ourselves  the  costly 


*  The  statistics  given  in  this  article  are  based  on  tables  recently  com- 
piled by  Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  of  Harvard  University,  and  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Ger- 
mann,  Registrar  of  Columbia  University.  They  represent  attendance 
during  the  present  academic  year,  1901-02. 

t  No  theological  school. 
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luxury  of  duplicating  universities  and  multiplying  inde- 
pendent professional  schools. 

The  above  comparison  is  based  on  the  European  organ- 
ization. To  the  American  mind  it  does  not  seem  reason- 
able to  keep  the  applied  sciences  of  engineering,  architec- 
ture, forestry,  agriculture  and  industrial  chemistry  out  of 
the  university,  while  the  applied  science  of  medicine  is 
admitted  ;  nor  does  it  seem  necessary  to  exclude  veterinary 
schools  and  schools  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy.  Includ- 
ing all  these  scientific  schools,  as  well  as  the  schools  of 
music  and  art ;  including  also  the  newest  variety  of  pro- 
fessional school,  the  school  that  trains  teachers  ;  including, 
that  is,  every  element  that  enters  into  the  make-up  of  the 
American  university  except  the  college  proper,  we  find  the 
following  universities  in  the  lead : 

II.  Students  exclusive  of  college  undergraduates  : 

Columbia 2,795      Harvard 2,169 

Minnesota 2,267      Cornell 2,0 1 6 

Michigan 2,186      Pennsylvania 1,920 

When  we  combine  university  and  college  statistics.  Har- 
vard, with  2,434  college  students,  takes  the  first  place; 
and  California,  with  the  next  largest  college,  takes  the 
place  of  Pennsylvania  among  the  six  leaders. 

III.  Students^  including  college  undergraduates : 

Harvard 4^603      Minnesota 3?394 

Columbia 3>64i      California 3?o82 

Michigan ZA^l      Cornell 2 ,833 

So  far  only  resident  students  have  been  counted.  If  we 
add  summer  sessions  and  extension  courses,  we  obtain  fur- 
ther changes  of  position. 

IV.  Students  of  all  sorts^  includifzg  non-residents : 

Harvard 5,575      Michigan 3,844 

Columbia 5?034      California 35690 

Chicago  3^953      Minnesota 3>536 
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A  basis  of  comparison  quite  as  important  as  any  heretofore 
employed  is  the  size  of  the  teaching  force. 

V .    Tea  ch  ing  staff  : 

Harvard 483  Yale 290 

Columbia 472  Pennsylvania 272 

Cornell 387  Minnesota  260 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  universities  that  appear  on  all 
the  above  lists  are  Harvard,  Columbia  and  Minnesota,  and 
that  Columbia  is  always  first  or  second. 

Numbers  do  not  mean  everything ;  least  of  all  do  they 
indicate  standard.  Columbia,  however,  has  always  main- 
tained a  high  standard,  both  for  admission  and  for  grad- 
uation, in  the  college  proper,  in  the  scientific  schools  and 
in  the  graduate  schools.  In  the  professional  schools  its 
standard  has  been  at  least  as  high  as  the  average  standard 
of  its  chief  competitors,  and  is  now  being  raised.  The 
requirements  for  admission  to  its  law  school  have  been 
increased  until  63  per  cent,  of  its  law  students  are  college- 
bred  men  or  graduates  of  scientific  schools,  and  after  this 
year  none  but  such  men  will  be  admitted.  It  is  about  to 
raise  the  standard  for  admission  to  its  medical  school — a 
change  which  will  have  little  effect  beyond  reducing  the 
size  of  the  first-year  class,  since  students  of  the  grade  of 
those  who  will  in  future  be  shutout  have  in  the  past  seldom 
remained  in  the  school  for  more  than  one  year.  Harvard, 
which  has  already  placed  both  its  law  school  and  its 
medical  school  on  the  graduate  basis,  is  the  only  university 
which  is,  in  this  respect,  in  advance  of  Columbia. 

Numbers  are  easily  compared,  standards  may  be  com- 
pared, but  quality  is  a  more  elusive  thing.  With  equal 
standards  numbers  indicate  quality,  because  quality  attracts 
numbers  ;  beyond  this,  quality  can  be  judged  only  by  its 
fruits.  The  reputation  which  the  graduates  of  Columbia 
won  during  the  American  Revolution  and  sustained 
through   the    following    century,     he   services  they  have 
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rendered  to  the  city,  the  state  and  the  nation — these  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  old  college.  The 
development  of  university  work  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  has  greatly  enriched  the  undergraduate  course 
of  study,  and  in  spite  of  Columbia's  metropolitan  situation, 
which  is  as  disadvantageous  to  a  college  as  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  a  university,  and  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  dormi- 
tories, the  old  college  attracts  a  steadily  increasing  bodv  of 
students.  Barnard  College  maintains  the  same  standard 
as  Columbia,  and  the  new  endowment  which  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  recently  offered  to  Barnard  was  preceded  by  an 
investigation  which  convinced  him  that  his  bounty  would 
nowhere  yield  larger  results  than  here  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women. 

Of  the  quality  of  such  professional  schools  as  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  has  nearly 
rounded  its  first  century,  and  the  School  of  Law,  founded 
by  Theodore  Dwight  in  1858  and  ably  kept  abreast  of  edu- 
cational progress  by  its  present  faculty,  the  citizens  of  New 
York  need  no  assurance.  The  achievements  of  the  School 
of  Mines,  founded  in  1864,  and  of  the  other  schools  of  ap- 
plied science  which  have  grown  up  by  its  side,  are  perhaps 
less  fully  appreciated  in  this  city  than  in  our  western 
states,  in  Latin  America  and  in  South  Africa ;  for  the 
work  of  Columbia's  engineers  has  been  done  on  our 
frontiers  and  in  the  waste  places  of  the  earth.  In  a  sense 
all  the  mining  schools  of  the  United  States  are  the  children 
of  the  Columbia  school,  and  in  many  of  these  daughter 
schools  Columbia  graduates  give  instruction.  The  newest 
of  the  professional  schools  attached  to  Columbia  University, 
Teachers  College,  is  regarded  by  educators  throughout 
the  world  as  representing  the  most  advanced  tendencies  in 
primary  and  secondary  education.  Its  right  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  university  school  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  this  year  among  its  students  131  college  graduates 
and  many  graduates  of  normal   schools.      Like  the  other 
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professional  schools  of  Columbia  University,  it  draws 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Excepting  Barnard  and  Teachers  Colleges,  which  were 
established  on  independent  foundations  in  1889,  the  most 
recent  development  of  education  at  Columbia  is  represented 
by  the  graduate  schools  of  political  science,  pure  science 
and  philosophy.  The  School  of  Political  Science  was  estab- 
lished in  1880,  the  two  sister  schools  in  the  nineties.  Like 
the  German  faculty  of  philosophy,  these  schools  supplement 
the  technical  training  of  the  professional  schools,  and  the 
courses  they  offer  are  largely  attended  by  the  students  of 
the  professional  schools.  Their  chief  independent  work 
is  to  train  investigators  in  the  social  and  natural  sciences. 
The  output  of  scientific  work  by  the  professors  and  stu- 
dents of  these  schools  is  not  surpassed  in  quantity  or  in 
quality  at  any  American  university.  Like  Columbia's 
professional  schools,  they  draw  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  they  place  teachers  all  over  the  country, 
from  Maine  to  Texas  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  During  the 
two  academic  years  1899-1901  seventeen  former  students 
of  the  School  of  Political  Science  were  appointed  to 
professorships  or  assistant  professorships  and  eighteen  to 
instructorships  or  lectureships  in  American  universities  and 
colleges,  and  the  list  includes  such  universities  as  Harvard, 
Yale,  Chicago,  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Columbia  is  to-day 
something  more  than  a  local  college  ;  it  is  a  national  force. 
This  position,  however,  it  has  attained  by  discounting  the 
support  which  the  citizens  of  New  York  owe  it.  Its  rapid 
development  of  numerous  branches  of  instruction  and 
research,  undertaken  simultaneously  with  its  removal  to  a 
new  site  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  has  so  strained 
its  resources  that  it  is  now  carrying  a  debt  of  more  than 
three  millions,  with  an  interest  charge  of  more  than  $100,- 
000.  It  is  true  that  the  property  of  the  university  has 
increased  during  this  period  by  an  amount   much  greater 
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than  this  debt,  but  the  additions  to  its  property  have  been 
of  such  a  character  as  to  increase  the  expenditure  far 
more  than  they  have  increased  the  income.  The  excess 
of  annual  expenditures  (including  outlays  on  property)  over 
the  regular  annual  income  is  now  more  than  $150,000. 
This,  however,  is  the  deficit  of  the  old  Columbia  foundation 
only.  For  the  whole  university,  including  Barnard  and 
Teachers  Colleges,  the  annual  deficit  is  now  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  In  large  measure  this  deficit  has  thus  far  been 
covered  by  annual  subscriptions ;  but  in  soliciting  and 
obtaining  these  subscriptions  the  University  is  consuming 
its  principal,  for  the  generosity  of  the  public  is  an  asset 
which  should  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  university 
rather  than  to  its  mere  maintenance.  To  put  the  Univer- 
sity on  a  basis  of  solvency,  the  existing  faculties  and 
departments  which  rest  on  the  Columbia  foundation  should 
receive  productive  endowments  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
four  millions,  and  Barnard  and  Teachers  Colleges  should 
receive  for  the  same  purpose  two  and  a  half  millions. 
This  estimate  does  not  include  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings nor  the  endowment  of  new  departments  of  instruc- 
tion and  research.  New  buildings,  however,  are  already 
needed,  and  if  Columbia  is  to  maintain  its  leading  position 
among  the  great  American  universities  it  will  need  further 
endowments  for  the  next  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
half  a  million  a  year. 

In  asking  for  these  millions  Columbia  appeals  not  merely 
to  civic  pride  and  the  spirit  of  benevolence :  it  appeals  to 
that  moral  sense  which  recognizes  moral  indebtedness. 
The  great  riches  that  are  piling  up  in  this  city  have  been 
derived  from  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
our  country.  These  riches  are  safeguarded,  primarily,  by 
respect  for  law,  but  ultimately,  since  the  popular  sense  of 
right  shapes  the  law  and  controls  its  interpretation,  by  the 
general  belief  that  private  property  is  an  indispensable 
agency  of  social  progress,  and  that  voluntary  cooperation 
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cannot  safely  be  supplanted  by  any  mechanical  collectiv- 
ism. The  economical  exploitation  of  our  national  resources 
has  been  made  possible  by  scientific  research  and  by  the 
training  of  specialists.  The  respect  for  law  is  not  innate  : 
it  is  a  product  of  education.  Conservative  economic  doc- 
trines are  not  self-evident  nor  self-perpetuating  :  they  are 
gained  by  study  of  the  experience  of  the  race ;  they  are 
maintained  by  the  continual  and  unwearying  exposure  of 
plausible  and  attractive  delusions ;  they  are  propagated  by 
instruction.  The  abiding  notions  which  the  youth  carries 
away  from  school  and  which  the  man  finds  reiterated  and  ap- 
plied in  the  newspapers  do  not  originate  in  the  public  school, 
nor  are  they  invented  by  journalists.  They  come  from  the 
colleges,  and  the  colleges  draw  them  from  the  universities 
in  which  their  teachers  are  taught.  What  the  rich  men  of 
the  country  have,  they  have  and  hold  by  the  aid  of  the 
university  teachers  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 
They  ask  nothing  for  themselves  beyond  the  opportunity 
to  serve  the  country  and  the  world  in  serving  science. 
They  desire  no  retaining  fee  to  induce  them  to  tell  the 
truth  as  God  gives  them  to  see  the  truth.  But  they  feel 
that  every  rich  man  owes  his  tithe  to  science,  and  that  this 
tithe  should  be  paid  to  the  temples  of  science,  the  univer- 
sities. MuNROE  Smith 


DEDICATION    OF   EARL    HALL 

THE  formal  opening  and  dedication  of  Earl  Hall  oc- 
curred on  March  eighth.  The  invitations  to  the 
afternoon  exercises  were  issued  to  the  family  and  friends  of 
the  donor,  and  to  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  University 
and  their  families.  It  was  necessary  to  restrict  the  number 
because  of  the  limited  capacity  of  the  auditorium.  For 
such  an  occasion  the  weather  could  not  have  been  worse — 
the  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  with  a  high  wind,  during  the 
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entire  afternoon  and  evening.  Yet  the  auditorium  was 
reasonably  well  filled  with  those  who  thus  gave  evidence 
of  their  deep  interest  in  the  movement  which  this  new 
building  expresses. 

The  exercises  of  the  afternoon  were  very  simple,  con- 
sisting of  a  short  service  conducted  by  Rev.  Geo.  R.  Van 
DeWater,  D.D.,  the  Chaplain  of  the  University,  followed 
by  two  brief  addresses,  one  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  other  by  Rev.  William  R.  Huntington, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  this  city.  The  platform 
was  occupied  by  the  trustees  and  the  advisory  committee 
in  charge  of  Earl  Hall — all  wearing  the  usual  academic 
costumes.  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Warren,  organist  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church,  was  present  with  a  choir  of  twenty 
ladies  and  gentlemen  selected  from  the  choir  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, who  kindly  volunteered  their  services  for  the 
afternoon. 

The  address  of  dedication  was  made  by  President  Butler, 
and  is  here  given  in  full.     He  said : 

We  are  assembled  to  dedicate  this  building  to  its  noble 
purpose.  It  has  been  provided  by  our  Society  of  Scholars 
for  the  use  of  the  students,  to  the  end  that  religion  may 
go  hand  in  hand  with  learning  and  character  grow  with 
knowledge.  It  is  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  fact 
that  a  vitally  important  part  of  a  university's  work  is  not 
overlooked  or  neglected  at  Columbia.  Earl  Hall  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  home  where  students  may  find  comfort  and 
repose  amid  those  influences  of  religion,  human  kindness 
and  refinement,  which  elevate  the  spirit  and  put  a  new 
meaning  into  the  tasks  of  life.  It  is  intended  also  to  be  a 
center  from  which  student  organizations  having  for  their 
end  religious,  philanthropic  or  literary  activity  of  any 
form,  may  carry  on  their  work.  It  is  distinctly  a  build- 
ing of  and  for  the  students.  The  official  administration 
of  the  University  has  no  part  or  share  in  its  control,  save 
in  so  far  as  the  reserved  rights   of  the  Trustees  as  to  a 
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building  erected   upon  the  University  quadrangle  may  be 
said  to  involve  control. 

Compulsory  religion  and  compulsory  philanthropy  are 
of  little  avail  either  as  motives  or  as  ideals.  The  human 
spirit  must  come  freely  to  its  own,  and  through  the  sure 
gate  of  conviction,  if  it  is  to  use  and  enjoy  its  highest  pos- 
sessions. In  Earl  Hall  the  students  will  be  wholly  free  to 
give  expression  in  their  own  way  to  such  service,  human 
and  divine,  as  their  nature  prompts.  Here  will  be  de- 
veloped and  applied  the  best  teachings  of  the  home,  the 
church  and  the  university.  Earl  Hall  is,  like  the  univer- 
sity whose  instrument  it  is,  truly  catholic.  Here  religion 
will  not  be  coupled  with  any  particular  creed  or  with  any 
special  formula  ;  all  earnest  men  and  women  will  be  alike 
welcome. 

The  life  of  any  person  has  been  described  by  Plato  as 
the  resultant  of  the  tugging  of  various  and  conflicting 
cords — the  cord  of  appetite,  the  cord  of  pleasure,  the  cord 
of  aspiration  and  those  other  similar  impulses  which  enter 
into  our  complex  human  nature.  Of  all  these  cords,  the 
philosopher  said,  there  is  one  that  we  should  grasp  and 
hold  on  to  with  all  our  might,  that  which  he  calls  "the 
sacred  and  golden  cord  of  reason."  To  teach  this  truth 
and  to  point  out  how  to  know  "  this  sacred  and  golden 
cord  of  reason  "  is  a  chief  purpose  of  a  university.  This 
underlies  all  special  studies  and  all  particular  aims  whatso- 
ever. It  is  the  judgment  of  the  world's  philosophy,  further- 
more, that  "  the  sacred  and  golden  cord  of  reason  "  draws 
us  toward  a  recognition  of  those  truths  of  the  spirit  that 
are  enshrined  in  temples  not  made  with  hands,  and  that 
have  been  revealed,  now  in  this  form  and  now  in  that,  to 
the  great  poets,  seers  and  sages  of  our  race.  Earl  Hall  is 
to  be  our  temple  for  the  recognition  and  worship  of  those 
truths,  and  the  University  will  do  its  part  in  guiding  its 
students  to  the  fact  of  their  existence  and  their  power. 

Every  genuine   motive,  not   purely  selfish  in   origin  and 
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purpose,  must  find  expression  in  action.  My  hope  is  that 
Earl  Hall  will  prove  to  be  a  center  of  energy  in  developing 
a  lofty  patriotism  and  a  high  standard  of  citizenship.  I 
hope  to  see  here  a  strong  student  organization,  with 
branches  or  allied  organizations  in  other  colleges  and 
universities,  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  an  interest  in 
social  and  political  problems — municipal,  state  and  national 
— that  will  send  out  graduates  of  Columbia  able  and  will- 
ing to  take  active  part  in  perpetuating  those  institutions 
which  the  fathers  founded,  and  in  serving  society  and  the 
state  to  the  end  that  a  free  and  educated  democracy  may 
prove  itself  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  the  most  just  and  en- 
lightened of  governments. 

From  its  foundation  Columbia  College  has  been  a  public 
servant  in  training  public  servants  of  the  highest  worth. 
The  university  of  the  twentieth  century  must  not  fall  one 
whit  behind  the  college  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  nine- 
teenth. The  tax  which  John  Hampden  refused  to  pay 
was  petty,  but  the  principle  against  which  he  revolted  was 
of  the  first  importance.  His  shot,  too,  was  "  heard  'round 
the  world."  The  citizen  who  builds  for  to-morrow  has 
for  his  foundation  principle,  not  pelf.  Our  nation  needs 
more  than  ever  before  men  of  high  principle,  trained  in- 
telligence, and  lofty  public  and  private  virtue.  This  uni- 
versity must  do  its  share  in  providing  them.  Democracy 
will  never  be  secure  until  the  word  "  politician,"  participant 
in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  is  a  term  not  of  reproach  but  of 
distinction. 

Patriotism  is  not  an  isolated  virtue.  It  grows  in  the 
same  soil  that  nourishes  religion  and  learning.  Let  Earl 
Hall  be  its  home  and  its  school,  and  may  the  students  of 
Columbia  find  here  inspiration  to  that  high  type  of  spiritual 
life  which  yields  itself  up  in  service  to  one's  fellows  and 
the  state,  that  life  itself  may  be  more  abundant. 

Dr.  Huntington  spoke  briefly  but  in  his  usual  incisive 
and  clean-cut  way  about  the  absence  of  the  seventh  and 
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greatest  faculty  in  a  university,  Theology.  He  said  that 
this  was  largely  if  not  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  theology 
has  not  yet  come  to  fully  understand  its  dependence  upon 
the  other  six  faculties — law,  medicine,  philosophy,  applied 
science,  pure  science,  and  political  science — or  the  vast 
possibilities  that  might  be  opened  to  it  by  cooperating 
freely  and  wisely  and  generously  with  these.  He  felt  that 
the  day  would  come  when  all  this  would  be  changed,  and 
theology  would  once  more  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  most  inspiring  of  all  studies. 

To  the  speaker  the  opening  of  Earl  Hall  seemed  a  proof 
that  religion  in  its  purest  form  and  in  its  most  helpful  mani- 
festation was  to  be  encouraged  at  Columbia.  It  was  an 
inspiring  thought  that  opportunity  was  now  offered  for 
Columbia  men  to  meet  in  a  spiritual  atmosphere,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  words. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  the  auditorium,  the  com- 
pany scattered  through  the  building,  inspecting  the  differ- 
ent rooms,  their  equipment  and  their  uses.  Everywhere 
were  words  of  warm  congratulation  to  the  University  and 
to  the  students  for  whom  the  Hall  has  been  prepared.  The 
greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  very 
rich  and  artistic  furniture  and  fittings.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  a  club  house  in  the  city  more  conveniently 
or  more  tastefully  or  more  richly  furnished  than  this  Hall. 

In  the  evening,  the  Hall  was  thrown  open  for  the  first 
time  to  the  men  students  of  the  University.  The  rain  was 
still  falling  and  the  wind-swept  campus  was  anything  but 
inviting,  yet  a  very  representative  body  of  students  came 
together,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  enjoyed  the  full  and  free 
possession  of  their  new  building.  About  nine  o'clock  they 
were  all  called  together  in  the  auditorium,  where  short  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  Dean 
Van  Amringe,  and  several  representative  students. 

The  Librarian  explained  the  purposes  and  occupancy  of 
the  building,  and  the  relations  of  the  advisory  board  to 
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the  student  organizations  having  their  home  in  the  Hall. 
He  asserted  that  the  building  is  a  student  building  under 
student  control ;  the  advisory  board  acting  through  its  sec- 
retary, who  is  ex  officio  the  Secretary  of  Earl  Hall.  The 
general  care  of  the  building  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  simply  because  that  organization  more 
than  any  other  one  organization  in  the  University  stands 
for  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  in  Earl  Hall,  by  whatever 
society  or  organization  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  But  the 
Hall  is  for  the  use  of  all  student  associations  and  organiza- 
tions, and  for  all  student  effort.  In  fact,  the  speaker  said, 
any  and  all  work  could  be  done  at  Earl  Hall  except  Uni- 
versity work — the  regular  work  of  the  curriculum.  No 
exclusive  use  of  rooms  will  be  granted ;  but  the  use  will 
be  arranged  on  a  day-and-hour  schedule,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  largest  number  of  organizations,  meet- 
ings, etc. 

The  speaker  hoped  that  the  students  would  understand 
that  the  Hall  is  not  an  end  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that 
it  will  fail  in  its  purpose  if  out  of  all  the  influence  that  sur- 
rounds it  and  permeates  it  there  does  not  come  a  larger  and 
more  helpful  life,  a  life  with  a  deeper  meaning. 

Dean  Van  Amringe  was  warmly  greeted,  as  must  always 
be  true ;  and  spoke  of  the  Hall  as  being  an  exceedingly 
desirable  factor  in  university  life,  because  it  will  stimulate 
student  intercourse  and  good  fellowship.  He  spoke  of  the 
beauty  of  the  site  of  Columbia,  the  attractiveness  of  the 
buildings  and  the  completeness  of  their  equipment,  and  of 
the  fact  that  every  advantage  and  facility  for  the  acquisition 
of  learning  was  already  here ;  but  these  alone  the  speaker 
felt,  do  not  constitute  university  life,  nor  are  they  all 
there  is  of  university  life,  and  he  was  sometimes  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  are  even  the  best  of  university  life. 
There  is  much  that  lies  outside  of  the  university  course, 
much  inspiration  and  uplift,  which  comes  to  the  student 
through  student  associations  and  organizations,  and  through 
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intercourse  with  his  fellows.  The  speaker  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  Earl  Hall  would  give  new  impulse  to  this  good 
fellowship,  and  that  in  a  new  sense  of  comradeship  and 
community  of  interests  the  loyalty  of  all  to  the  University 
would  be  increased  and  intensified. 

The  representatives  of  the  students  spoke  extraordinarily 
well  and  to  the  very  evident  satisfaction  of  those  present. 
J.  A.  Edwards  took  for  his  text  the  inscription  over  the 
doorway  of  the  Hall — "Erected  for  the  Students  that  Re- 
ligion and  Learning  may  go  hand  in  hand  and  Character 
grow  with  Knowledge." 

A.  B.  A.  Bradley  rehearsed  the  great  increase  of  student 
activity  during  the  past  few  years,  as  shown  by  the  increas- 
ing number  of  student  organizations. 

W.  R.  Morley  spoke  of  three  phases  of  education,  men- 
tal, physical  and  spiritual,  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
all  these  were  now  amply  provided  for  at  Columbia. 

At  the  close  of  these  informal-formal  exercises,  the  stu- 
dents gathered  round  the  piano,  and  for  nearly  an  hour 
sang  college  songs. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  tenth,  the  ground  floor 
was  thrown  open  to  the  young  women  who  are  to  occupy 
this  part  of  the  building.  Dean  Gill,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  advisory  board,  and  who  has  been  very  active  and 
helpful  in  all  the  student  life  of  Barnard,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  receiving  line.  Ladies  from  the  families  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  were  with  her.  A  large  number 
of  the  women  students,  with  their  relatives  and  friends, 
were  in  attendance,  and  the  evening  passed  very  delight- 
fully. If  any  distinction  is  possible  between  the  furnishing 
and  equipment  of  the  different  parts  of  the  building,  it  is 
probably  in  favor  of  the  rooms  assigned  to  young  women ; 
in  that  certain  delicate  and  artistic  touches  show  the 
thoughtfulness,  refinement,  and  personal  interest  of  a  home- 
maker,  whose  name  was  on  every  lip  during  the  entire 
evening. 
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During  the  evening  the  young  women  and  their  guests 
were  taken  through  the  entire  building  by  the  secretary  of 
Earl  Hall,  inspecting  with  interest  and  enjoyment  the  pro- 
vision so  generously  made  for  their  fellow  students. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  both  departments  were  thrown 
open  to  the  students  and  the  regular  work  of  the  Hall 
began.  The  building  is  open  from  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  each  week-day ;  and 
on  Sunday  afternoon  from  two  o'clock  until  six. 

The  building  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  uses  for  which 
it  was  designed,  and  has  not  only  greatly  increased  the 
successful  activity  of  all  student  organizations  but  has 
proved  a  delightful  incentive  to  social  intercourse.  There 
are  few  hours  of  the  day  during  which  all  the  seats  are 
not  occupied.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  reading  room, 
with  its  comfortable  writing  tables,  its  collection  of  current 
periodicals,  and  the  valuable  library  of  more  than  four 
hundred  volumes,  the  property  of  the  late  Frederic  William 
Dibblee,  class  of  '82,  presented  to  Earl  Hall,  with  thought- 
ful generosity,  by  his  mother. 

Among  other  organizations  already  using  Earl  Hall 
regularly  and  systematically,  are  the  following  : 

Religious  and  Philanthropic:  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  three  branches ;  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  three  large  Bible  classes,  the  Churchmen's 
Association,  the  Phillips  Brooks  Guild,  the  Missions 
Study  Class,  the  Personal  Workers'  Class,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Club,  the  University  Settlement  Club.  Literary : 
Philolexian  Society,  Barnard  Society,  Freshman  Debating 
Society,  Sophomore  Debating  Society,  the  Moot  Courts. 
Miscellaneous :  Women's  Graduate  Club,  the  Clinton  High 
School  Club  (Columbia  men  graduated  from  that  school), 
the  Columbia  Grammar  School  Club,  the  Junior  Class, 
the  Football  Team,  the  Glee  Club,  the  Mandolin  Club, 
King's  Crown,  the  Senior  Class.  Committees^  etc. :  The 
Installation  Committees,    1902   Science   Committee,    1904 
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Science  Reform  Committee,  the  Glee  Club  Annual  Com- 
mittee, the  1904  Columbian  Board.  Special  courses,  etc. : 
The  American  Philosophical  Society,  Professor  Redfield's 
Lectures  on  the  Trial  of  Christ. 


UNIVERSITY    PROVISION    FOR    STUDENT 
SOCIAL   LIFE 

DURING  the  past  twenty  years,  many  hundred  thou- 
sands of  dollars  have  been  given  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  the  use  of  students  outside  of  the  regular  ac- 
tivities of  the  college  curriculum.  The  expenditure  of 
these  large  sums  naturally  suggests  inquiry  as  to  the  end 
for  which  they  are  spent  and  the  means  employed  to  attain 
that  end. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there  did  not  exist  in  any 
college  or  university  of  the  United  States  a  single  building 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  religious  or  social 
life  among  the  students,  except  the  homes  of  literary  or 
Greek  letter  societies.  To-day  the  absence  of  a  building 
especially  erected  and  set  aside  for  the  social  and  religious 
life  of  the  students,  and  for  them  alone,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  exceptional  in  the  leading  universities. 

At  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Cornell,  New  York,  at  Williams  and  in  fact 
at  nearly  all  the  larger  colleges  of  the  country,  such 
buildings  are  to  be  found,  for  the  most  part  abundantly 
equipped.  They  range  in  scope  of  purpose  fr-r^^i  the 
primarily  religious,  such  as  Dwight  Hall  at  Yale,  to  the 
primarily  social,  like  the  Harvard  Union  at  Harvard. 
The  purposes  of  most  of  them  lie  in  the  happy  medium 
between  these  two  extremes.  The  best  examples  of  these 
are  found  in  Earl  Hall,  at  Columbia,  primarily  religious 
in  purpose,  but  carrying  with  this  a  distinctly  social  side, 
and  Houston  Hall,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
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the  social  element  is  foremost,  although  provision  is  in- 
cluded for  all  that  is  religious.  Circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, which  vary  widely  among  the  several  colleges,  gov- 
ern the  management  of  these  buildings.  At  Yale,  Dwight 
Hall  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  as  are  also  Murray-Dodge  Hall  at  Prince- 
ton, and  Barnes  Hall  at  Cornell.  Houston  Hall  and  the 
Harvard  Union  are  both  under  the  control  of  the  students. 
The  Jesup  Hall,  at  Williams,  has  more  of  the  official  ele- 
ment in  its  administration.  The  purposes  for  which  these 
buildings  have  been  erected  and  the  results  at  which  they 
aim  are  so  varied  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  space 
allotted  to  this  article  to  describe  in  detail  all  of  these  student 
houses  at  college  centers.  Three  halls  have  therefore  been 
chosen  as  representing  different  types ;  Dwight  Hall  at 
Yale,  as  illustrating  those  in  which  the  religious  purpose 
predominates  ;  the  Harvard  Union,  as  a  type  of  the  purely 
social  building,  and  Houston  Hall  at  Pennsylvania,  as  em- 
bodying the  combination  of  the  two. 

Dwight  Hall  was  erected,  in  the  words  of  the  deed 
of  gift  of  its  donor,  "  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  for  the  general  religious 
uses  of  the  students  of  the  college."  The  purpose  of 
the  Hall  has  been  fully  realized.  Since  its  dedication 
on  October  17,  1886,  it  has  been  the  center  of  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  whole  university.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  with  its  secretary  is  housed  there. 
All  of  the  activities  of  this  organization,  consisting  of 
Bible  classes,  class  prayer  meetings,  mission  study  classes, 
philanthropic  committees  and  mid-week  religious  meet- 
ings, are  held  in  the  well  furnished  rooms  of  this  Hall. 
The  Berkeley  Episcopal  Association  also  has  rooms  there 
and  makes  use  of  the  building  for  its  various  functions. 
All  other  student  clubs,  societies  and  organizations  of  all 
kinds  which  are  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  for  which 
the   Hall   was   built    are    invited    by  the   Christian  Asso- 
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ciation  to  use  the  accommodations  of  Dwight  Hall.  In 
this  way  the  Hall  has  become,  to  a  considerable  degree,  a 
social  as  well  as  a  religious  center.  It  possesses  a  well- 
equipped  reading  room  where  8  dailies,  25  weekly  papers 
and  24  monthly  magazines  are  kept  on  file  by  the  Chris- 
tian Association.  Reception  rooms  and  parlors  are  to  be 
had  for  any  student  affair  temporarily  requiring  such 
accommodations,  even  though  not  religious  in  character. 
The  building  is  open  from  8.30  in  the  morning  until  9.30 
at  night  and  during  that  time  is  the  center  around  which 
the  religious  and  social  life  of  Yale  collects. 

The  Harvard  Union  has  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
student  building  in  the  country.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a 
social  building.  The  religious  life  of  the  university 
centers  around  the  Philips  Brooks  House,  which  was 
erected  especially  for  that  purpose.  The  Union  is  a  mag- 
nificent building  erected  just  outside  of  the  "yard."  In 
the  basement  a  score  of  pool  and  billiard  tables,  bowling 
alleys  and  shuffleboard  tables  are  to  be  found.  On  the 
first  floor  the  large  commons  or  gathering  room  is  the 
most  impressive  feature.  This  room  is  used  for  all  mass 
meetings,  banquets,  etc.  The  large  dining-room  is  also 
on  this  floor  and  is  well  patronized  by  student  boarders. 
The  second  floor  contains  extensive  reading  rooms  and 
writing  rooms,  while  the  remainder  of  this  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  a  number  of  committee  and  class  rooms.  The 
third  floor  is  given  up  entirely  to  guest-chambers.  The 
building  was  erected  to  be  used  for  all  university  activi- 
ties. All  mass  meetings  of  the  students,  all  large  ban- 
quets, athletic  meetings,  etc.,  are  held  in  its  halls.  It 
is  managed  somewhat  like  a  club,  and  over  three  thou- 
sand students  have  joined  it  during  this,  the  first  year  of  its 
operation.  Less  restraint  is  exercised  over  the  students 
than  at  any  of  the  other  universities.  No  liquor  is  sold  in 
the  building,  but  any  organization  giving  a  function  there 
may   serve  beer  to  its  invited  guests.     It  is  too  soon  to 
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judge  what  will  be  the  general  moral  influence  of  such  a 
building  and  organization  upon  the  student  body  of  Har- 
vard. Much  has  been  expected,  and  judging  from  its  first 
year's  success  the  most  sanguine  hopes  will  be  realized. 

Houston  Hall  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  stands 
preeminently  as  the  religious  and  social  center  of  that  uni- 
versity. The  first  thought  of  a  student  building  originated 
at  a  small  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, at  which  only  thirteen  were  present.  It  was  decided 
at  this  gathering  to  raise  funds  for  an  Association  building. 
After  several  months  of  hard  work  six  thousand  dollars 
had  been  acquired.  At  this  stage  of  the  enterprise  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  university — now  the  popular  Provost, 
Dr.  C.  C.  Harrison — took  an  interest  in  the  endeavor  of 
the  students.  He  decided  that  $100,000  was  needed  and 
within  a  very  few  weeks  he  had  that  sum  promised  from 
H.  H.  Houston,  the  founder  of  the  Union  Line  Express 
Company.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  was  added  to  this  sum  at 
a  later  date,  making  a  total  of  $150,000.  A  magnificent 
stone  building  was  erected.  On  the  basement  floor,  a 
swimming-pool,  a  gymnasium,  a  restaurant,  bowling  alleys, 
shuflleboards,  etc.,  are  found.  On  the  first  or  main  floor  a 
large  reception  room  occupies  the  center,  with  spacious 
reading  and  writing  rooms  at  one  end,  and  rooms  for  pool, 
billiards,  and  other  games,  at  the  other.  The  second  floor 
is  occupied  by  a  large  auditorium  on  the  east,  a  spacious 
trophy  room  in  the  center,  guest  room,  secretary's  room. 
Christian  Association  office  and  small  lecture  room  on  the 
west.  On  the  third  floor  there  are  a  large  number  of 
committee  rooms.  With  such  a  finely  equipped  building 
the  association  increased  rapidly  in  numbers,  many  stu- 
dents joining  as  associate  members  for  the  material  advan- 
tage to  be  obtained. 

After  one  year  of  this  experiment  it  was  decided  to  form 
a  Houston  Club  which  would  assume  control  of  the  build- 
ing and  of  its  expenses.     The  Christian  Association  was 
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given  a  permanent  home  on  the  second  floor  and  the  use  of 
such  rooms  as  it  might  need  to  carry  on  its  Christian 
work.  The  Houston  Club,  thus  organized,  has  for  its  ob- 
ject "  to  draw  together  students,  officers  and  alumni  of  all 
departments  of  the  university  in  a  wholesome  social  life, 
and  to  provide  for  them  suitable  amusement  and  recreation." 
The  club  has  been  able  to  carry  out  the  object  for  which 
it  was  organized  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  In  fact, 
Houston  Hall  has  done  more  to  draw  the  students  of  all  de- 
partments together  than  was  ever  hoped  for  by  its  founder 
and  supporters.  During  the  week  all  activities  work  to- 
gether in  the  same  building.  On  the  Sabbath  all  social  and 
athletic  interests  are  excluded  ;  the  religious  element  takes 
complete  control,  and  the  Hall  is  made  a  center  of  religious 
life.  Eight  different  Bible  classes  are  held  at  ten  in  the 
morning.  University  preaching  takes  place  in  the  large 
auditorium  at  eleven  a.  m.  and  at  eight  p.  m.  Mission  study 
classes  are  held  one  hour  during  the  afternoon.  In  this 
way  the  number  of  students  using  the  building  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  is  about  equal  to  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance at  the  club  during  the  remaining  six  days  of  the 
week. 

The  Hall  is  managed  and  controlled  by  a  House  Com- 
mittee, which  is  chosen  by  the  club  members  each  year 
and  is  composed  of  two  students  from  each  department. 
The  membership  dues,  pool  tables,  bowling  alleys,  swim- 
ming pool,  book  store  and  restaurant  support  the  entire 
expenses  of  the  club.  This  close  relationship  between  the 
social  and  religious  activities  has  been  a  complete  success 
and  a  condition  very  much  to  be  desired.  The  social 
advantages  of  the  Hall  have  put  the  religious  activities  into 
the  midst  of  the  university  life  where  their  influence  can  be 
most  widely  felt.  The  presence  of  the  religious  life  tem- 
pers the  social  life,  preventing  excess  and  folly. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  student-buildings 
are  filling  a  genuine  and  long  felt  want  in  a  most  admirable 
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way.  They  have  become  a  necessity  to  real  student  life. 
The  money  given  for  their  erection  has  been  well  spent 
and  the  results  accomplished  have  been  most  gratifying. 

J.  C.  McCracken,  M.D. 


I 


OXFORD  NOTES 

I 

T  is  too   late  now  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  the  very  re- 


markable provision  by  which  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
opened  the  way  to  Oxford  for  a  hundred  American  boys. 
That  is  an  academic  question  of  the  sort  more  suited  to 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  daily  press  than  to  the  pages 
of  this  journal.  There  is  no  one  to  contest  that  will  or 
prevent  those  qualified  to  become  its  beneficiaries  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  it  brings  within 
their  reach.  The  interesting  theory  that  Americans  will 
prefer  an  American  education  does  more  credit  to  the 
patriotism  of  those  who  have  propounded  it  than  to  their 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Not  less  preposterous  is  the  expectation,  so  confidently 
expressed  by  many  of  the  editorial  sages,  that  the  "  Amer- 
ican invasion  "  will  revolutionize  the  tone  and  teaching  of 
Oxford  and  make  her  future  state  very  different  from  the 
past.  Doubtless  a  hundred  Americans  will  make  them- 
selves felt,  but  they  will  hardly  upset  the  equilibrium  of 
Convocation,  Congregation,  and  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
or  essentially  modify  the  traditions  to  which  at  least  twenty- 
five  times  as  many  of  their  contemporaries  will  adhere 
with  all  the  conservatism  of  undergraduate  opinion.  The 
leaven  will  be  too  little  to  leaven  the  whole  lump — even  if 
it  would,  which  is  as  improbable  as  it  is  undesirable — and 
successive  generations  of  transatlantic  freshmen  will  have 
to  adapt  themselves  to  substantially  the  same  system  that 
their  few  precursors  have  found  in  force  in  the  past. 
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If  they  are  well  chosen  and  well-bred  or  at  least  reason- 
able and  teachable,  they  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
their  bearings.  "  '  Stranger'  in  Oxford  means  not  enemy 
but  guest,"  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  said  and  as  every- 
body knows  who  has  been  there.  A  scholar  on  the  Rhodes 
foundation,  once  a  member  of  the  University  and  of  the 
college  to  which  he  may  be  assigned,  will  of  course  not  be 
a  stranger  at  all,  unless  he  makes  himself  one.  He  will 
be  called  upon  at  once  by  the  senior  members  of  his  col- 
lege and  will  return  their  calls.  He  will  be  invited  to 
breakfast — "brekker"  as  it  is  familiarly  styled — or  lunch 
and  later  on  to  those  convivial  gatherings  known  as 
"  wines  " ;  and  he  will  in  his  turn  play  the  host  at  similar 
functions.  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  who  was  in  Ox- 
ford during  Eights'  Week  and  found  nobody  taking  lunch 
or  breakfast  alone,  says  it  struck  him  "  as  a  university  for 
the  cultivation  of  hospitality  before  anything  else."  This 
mutual  politeness,  this  somewhat  careful  attention  to  social 
obligations,  which  precedes  and  accompanies  intimacy,  is 
made  possible  by  the  way  in  which  men  live  at  an  English 
university.  Each  man  has  his  own  rooms,  in  which  he 
has  breakfast  and  lunch — dinner,  of  course,  being  the  com- 
mon and  formal  meal  in  hall, — and  a  servant  or  "scout," 
whom  he  shares,  as  a  rule,  with  some  of  his  neighbors. 
Thus  he  keeps  house,  so  to  speak,  in  his  rooms  and  has  an 
establishment  of  his  own,  for  the  management  of  which  he 
has  been  prepared,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  by  years  of  board- 
ing-school life. 

Among  the  people  whose  acquaintance  our  young 
stranger  will  more  or  less  speedily  make,  will  be  the 
"  dons,"  who  form  the  ruling  and  teaching  body  of  his 
college.  They,  too,  live  and  move  and  have  their  being 
in  college.  They  dine  in  hall  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
day.  There  are  married  Fellows,  to  be  sure,  who  have 
homes  in  the  new  red-brick  Oxford  that  stretches  out  to 
the  north  of  the  older   city,  but   even   they,  for  the  most 
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part,  have  to  be  in  residence  during  stated  periods.  The 
dons,  especially  those  of  the  smaller  colleges,  are  thus  in- 
evitably in  closer  touch  with  the  undergraduates  than  the 
members  of  the  faculty,  say,  even  of  Harvard  or  Prince- 
ton. As  a  class,  but  with  exceptions  of  course  on  both 
sides  of  the  comparison,  they  seem  more  human  than  their 
American  colleagues ;  and  if  they  are,  it  may  be  partly 
because  the  undergraduates  meet  them  half-way.  A  well- 
known  teacher  at  a  famous  American  university  tells  me 
that  he  well  remembers  with  what  emphasis  one  of  his 
seniors  at  Balliol,  who  is  now  Coadjutor  Archbishop  of 
Capetown  and  a  great  figure  in  South  Africa,  said  to  him 
when  he  was  a  freshman  :  "  Now  remem-ber ;  all  men  are 
equal  outside  of  the  class-room."  It  is  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  in  this  spirit,  that  the  dons  call  on  the  undergraduates 
and  that  the  latter  accept  an  invitation  to  breakfast  or  lunch 
or  an  afternoon's  walk.  The  attitude  of  suspicion,  which 
is  said  to  have  prevailed  at  one  time,  antedates  by  many 
years  the  formation  of  present  traditions ;  it  is  not  bad 
form  to  make  up  to  a  don  and  cultivate  his  acquaintance  ; 
and  disorder  in  the  class-room  is  unknown,  being  regarded 
as  a  school-boy  trick  and  relegated  by  common  consent  to 
the  Scotch  universities. 

Not  that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  always  lie  down  together. 
An  unpopular  tutor  may  some  fine  morning  find  himself 
screwed  up  in  his  room,  an  indignant  prisoner  of  fate. 
There  was  at  least  one  college  in  the  middle  of  the  nineties, 
at  which  there  were  lurid  nights,  when  if  a  don  had 
ventured  to  show  his  face  in  the  quad,  no  one  would  have 
answered  for  the  consequences.  During  the  same  period 
occurred  the  famous  row  at  the  House,  as  Christ  Church, 
the  largest  and  swellest  college  in  Oxford,  is  always 
called.  In  revenge  for  the  refusal  of  the  authorities  to 
allow  them  to  attend  the  ball  at  Blenheim,  when  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  came  of  age,  certain  members  of  the 
college  cut  the  rope  of  '*  Old  Tom,"  the  ancient  bell  that 
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had  never  failed  within  the  memory  of  man  to  ring  a  hun- 
dred and  one  times  every  evening  ;  all  but  one  of  the  dons' 
doors  were  painted  red ;  and  some  vandal  even  spattered 
red  ink  over  the  marble  statue  of  Dean  Liddell.  Not 
long  after  there  was  a  huge  bonfire  in  the  inner  quad,  at 
which  a  large  amount  of  college  furniture  was  consumed 
and  all  the  windows  were  broken.  When,  as  a  result  of 
these  proceedings,  the  Christ  Church  members  of  the 
Bullingdon  Club,  who  were  held  responsible,  were  "sent 
down,"  they  went  to  the  station  in  a  procession  of  hansom 
cabs  driven  by  other  members  of  the  college  and  preceded, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  by  a  brass  band ;  and  the  London 
Tmies  resounded  for  weeks  with  the  indignant  protests  of 
parents  and  other  aggrieved  parties  against  the  unfeeling 
conduct  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  their  lack  of  com- 
mon sense. 

Such  occurrences  are  highly  exceptional  and  no  more 
typical  of  Oxford  than  of  universities  over  here.  Painful 
scenes  between  the  head  of  a  college  and  individuals  sum- 
moned before  him,  cannot,  it  is  true,  always  be  avoided ; 
and  the  boy  who  wrote  "Ploughed  again"  on  the  tele- 
graph form  that  I  once  picked  up  in  the  Oxford  post  office 
(I  suppose  he  decided  to  convey  the  news  to  an  anxious 
parent  more  gently)  may  possibly  have  felt  like  consigning 
his  examiners  to  some  uncomfortable  place  ;  but  these  were 
representatives  of  the  University,  whom  perhaps  he  had 
never  met  until  he  had  to  face  their  fire.  To  the  author- 
ities of  his  own  college,  whom  he  saw  day  by  day,  he 
was  responsible  for  the  performance  of  college  duties — 
such  as,  for  example,  attendance  at  morning  chapel  or 
roll-call — and  observance  of  the  rules  in  force  within  the 
walls.  The  number  of  these  rules,  which  literally  control 
his  going  out  and  his  coming  in,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
average  undergraduate  would  care  to  see  diminished,  so 
fascinating  are  the  adventures  to  which  they  give  rise  and 
so  stimulating  the  occasions  they  provide  for  the  exercise 
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of  inventive  genius.  Even  where  the  penalty  is  small  there 
is  pleasure  in  evading  detection  or  in  facing  the  music 
boldly.  The  free  American,  even  though  he  hail  from 
one  of  our  newer  commonwealths — say  Nevada  or  Okla- 
homa— will  cease  to  chafe  under  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  his  personal  liberty,  so  soon  as  he  learns  to  play  the 
game  with  zest  and  in  good  part.  Even  if  he  thinks  it 
beneath  his  dignity  and  casts  in  his  lot  with  the  strictly  law- 
abiding  minority,  he  will  hardly  get  through  his  three  years 
of  residence  without  breaking  one  rule  or  another.  There 
will  also  be  unwritten  rules  enforced  by  public  opinion : 
not  to  shake  hands,  for  instance,  more  than  once  with  the 
same  man,  nor  to  carry  an  umbrella  when  in  cap  and 
gown. 

The  gown  will  be  a  long,  full-fledged  affair,  such  as  is 
prescribed  for  all  scholars,  whether  their  foundations  be  of 
mediasval  or  of  modern  origin.  It  has  full  sleeves,  reaches 
below  the  knees  and  confers  more  dignity  upon  the  person 
than  the  ordinary  bob-tailed  commoner's  gown — which 
has,  by  the  way,  in  place  of  sleeves  two  narrow  streamers 
dependent  from  the  shoulders,  an  evident  case  of  rudi- 
mentary survival,  like  the  toes  of  a  horse.  It  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  university,  as  everybody  knows,  to  appear 
in  the  streets  after  dark  without  cap  and  gown ;  and  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  rule,  as  of  all  discipline  outside 
the  gates  of  the  colleges,  the  university  proctors  are  re- 
sponsible. The  penalty  for  being  caught  without  academic 
costume  is,  if  I  remember  rightly,  three  and  sixpence, 
and  I  have  heard  of  its  being  paid,  under  special  provoca- 
tion, in  coppers.  The  proctors  are  agile  junior  dons, 
chosen  in  turn  by  the  colleges,  authors  perhaps  of  well- 
known  books  and  perhaps  personally  popular ;  but  it  is 
customary  at  Commemoration  to  flout  them  publicly  from 
the  gallery.  The  scope  of  their  authority  may  be  judged 
from  the  titles  of  some  of  the  university  Statutes,  which 
form   a  volume  of  about  four  hundred  pages:   *' de  noc- 
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turna  vagatione  reprimenda  "  ;  "  de  oenopoliis  seu  tabernis 
vinariis,  popinis  et  diversoriis  non  frequentandis,"  under 
which  head  it  is  forbidden  to  enter,  except  for  some  neces- 
sary or  urgent  cause,  any  places  "in  quibus  vinum  aut 
quivis  alius  potus  aut  herba  nicotiana  (sive  tobacco^  ordi- 
narie  venditur  "  ;  "  de  armis  non  gestandis  "  ;  "  de  ludis 
prohibitis,"  which  forbids  all  forms  of  gambling,  and  also 
closes  the  precincts  of  the  university  to  actors,  rope-walk- 
ers and  prize-fighters  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor.  No  theatrical  performance  may  be 
given  in  Oxford  without  his  license. 

If  thus  the  university  asserts  its  authority  over  its  mem- 
bers everywhere  and  always — except  inside  the  colleges 
— there  are  two  directions  which  their  energies  may  take 
without  as  much  control  as  is  thought  advisable  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  Just  as  it  used  to  be  said  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  this  country  that  it  didn't  bother  about  a 
man's  politics  or  his  religion  either,  so  may  it  be  claimed 
that  the  ancient  university  on  the  Thames,  which  is  about 
to  become  a  permanent  factor  in  American  education,  does 
not  concern  herself  with  the  studies  or  the  sports  of  those 
to  whom  she  stands  for  the  time  being  in  loco  parentis. 
Except  for  the  prohibition,  above  noted,  of  dangerous  or 
aleatory  games,  the  realm  of  sport  is  a  free  republic.  There 
is  no  such  thing  in  England  as  "faculty  supervision  of 
athletics  " — except  by  way  of  individual  advice,  criticism, 
and  encouragement.  There  are  no  eligibility  rules  and  it 
would  be  a  hard  and  somewhat  painful  task  to  explain  to 
an  English  undergraduate  why  they  might  elsewhere  be 
necessary.  There  is  no  professional  coaching,  no  secret 
practice,  no  desire  to  win  at  all  costs.  If  Oxford  invented 
a  new  stroke,  said  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  last  summer,  they 
would  tell  Cambridge  all  about  it.  "  The  object  is  to  row 
well,  not  to  beat  this  or  that  adversary."  I  remember  when 
Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann,  the  famous  Cambridge  oar,  might 
be  met  any  day  galloping  along  the  tow-path  at  Oxford, 
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shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  the  crew  on  the  river. 
He  was  a  big  man  on  a  big  horse  and  I  fancied  at  the  time 
that  he  must  look  something  like  Cecil  Rhodes.  Sport  in 
England  is  play  and  not  hard  work.  "The  American 
runner,"  says  Mr.  Lang,  "  trains  during  many  months. 
To  our  side  this  appears  rather  a  waste  of  existence.  The 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  We  want  to  win  but  not  at 
that  expense.  .  .  .  After  all,  '  the  play's  the  thing,'  not 
the  winning  of  the  match." 

An  athletic  "  star"  is,  of  course,  the  hero  at  Oxford  as 
everywhere  else.  In  my  time  the  one  man  of  whom  every 
resident  member  of  the  university,  including,  I  dare  say, 
the  oldest  survivor  of  the  Puseyites,  had  heard,  was  the 
"  great "  Fry,  of  Magdalen,  who  earned  four  or  five  Blues. 
When  Mr.  Justice  Fry  was  presented  for  his  degree  and 
all  the  laurels  he  had  won  in  Her  Majesty's  service  and  in 
the  literature  of  jurisprudence  had  been  recounted  by  the 
mellifluous  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  a  voice  from  the  gallery 
remarked:  "You  forget,  sir,  the  greatest  of  all;  he's 
Charley  Fry's  father."  As  a  matter  of  course  the  most 
prominent  University  club,  Vincents,  election  to  which  is 
a  very  great  honor,  is  recruited  almost  entirely  from  the 
athletic  set. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  sport  at  Oxford 
is  to  any  extent,  as  it  tends  to  become  at  American  col- 
leges, a  monopoly  of  star  men.  Almost  every  college — 
and  there  are  twenty — has  its  rowing  club,  its  cricket 
eleven,  its  Rugby  or  Association  football  team.  This 
gives  every  man  who  will,  a  chance,  and  the  rivalry 
between  the  colleges  for  the  head  of  the  river  and  other 
honors  prevents  any  desire  for  outside  contests  except  with 
the  sister  university  on  the  Cam — of  whose  peculiar  insti- 
tutions, customs  and  slang,  by  the  way,  it  is  an  object  of 
pride  at  Oxford  to  be  absolutely  ignorant.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  characteristic  remark 
of  an  Oxford  writer,  who,  in  elucidation  of  Tennyson's 
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lines  in  "In  Memoriam  "  describing  his  visit  to  the  rooms 
where  Arthur  Hallam  once  dwelt,  observes :  "It  was 
during  the  races,  a  time  of  licensed  saturnalia,  that  the 
poet  revisited  his  college,  and  it  was  most  likely  a  bump 
supper,  if  that  be  the  -prober  Cambridge  name,  which  he 
disturbed."  This  attitude,  which  is  cordially  reciprocated, 
may  help  to  explain  the.  curious  statement  made  to  a  New 
York  reporter  by  the  Professor  of  Art  at  Cambridge,  to 
the  effect  that  Americans  going  to  Oxford  "  should  be 
cautioned  against  the  coldness  and  distance  that  used  to 
exist,  if  it  doesn't  to-day,  between  the  dons  and  the  under- 
graduates." Such  caution  may  be  needed  in  the  case  of 
men  going  to  Cambridge  ;  it  most  certainly  does  not  apply 
to  Oxford. 

What  must  seem  most  surprising  to  the  newcomer  from 
"  the  States  "  will  be  the  extraordinary  number  of  men  who 
take  some  form  of  exercise  out  of  doors  every  afternoon. 
He  will  find  about  two  hundred  men  in  the  boats  on  the 
lower  river  training  for  various  races.  On  the  upper 
river  there  will  be  perhaps  half  as  many  less  strenuous 
oarsmen.  In  the  parks  and  meadows  the  games  appropri- 
ate to  the  season  are  zealously  cultivated.  Even  the 
"  loafer"  takes  a  punt  in  Trinity  Term,  when  life  is  most 
beautiful,  and  goes  up  the  Cherwell.  Even  the  hardest 
reading  man  takes  his  constitutional  every  day.  It  used 
to  seem  to  me  as  if  two-thirds  of  the  university  were  to  be 
found  in  the  open  air  every  afternoon  between  lunch  and  tea. 

Every  man  in  college  is  expected  to  subscribe  to  the 
rowing  club  and  if  possible  to  other  college  organizations  ; 
but  no  one  is  kept  out  of  active  participation  in  sports  be- 
cause he  is  too  poor  to  pay.  The  Rhodes  scholars  will 
have  to  do  their  share.  If  the  present  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  is  correctly  reported  in  the  newspapers,  he  thinks, 
to  be  sure,  that  three  hundred  pounds  will  suffice  only  for 
the  expenses  of  the  three  terms,  which  hardly  cover  more 
than   half  the   year;    but  that  can  be  true  only  at   "the 
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House."  The  ordinary  opinion  of  good  judges,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Wells  in  his  book  on  "  Oxford  and  Oxford  Life," 
is  that  "  a  man  who  wishes  to  live  like  other  people,  but  is 
willing  to  be  careful,  may  be  at  college  for  about  £i6o 
a  year,"  leaving  vacations  out  of  account.  Even  if 
we  should  raise  this  estimate,  say,  to  £i8o  and  assume 
that  the  Rhodes  scholars  would  have  no  funds  of  their 
own,  they  would  still  retain  six  hundred  dollars  each  for 
vacation  expenses.  This  will  surely  allow  them  to  do 
some  traveling  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  before 
they  come  home,  and  that  will  be  a  very  memorable  part 
of  their  education.  For  them  at  least  the  objections  raised 
the  other  day  by  the  New  York  Times  to  the  length  of 
university  vacations  in  England  will  have  no  force  ;  indeed 
it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  reading  man  would  be 
the  last  to  wish  that  his  choicest  opportunity  for  systematic 
work  should  be  curtailed  by  increasing  the  length  of  term- 
time. 

Of  the  intellectual  influences  by  which  not  onl}'  the 
reading  man  but  even  the  most  indifferent  student  at  Ox- 
ford is  affected,  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  in  another 

article.  tt     a     o 
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GEORGE   WILLIAM   WARREN,    DOCTOR  OF 

MUSIC 

ON    Sunday  morning,    March    i6,   1902,   the    soul   of 
George  William  Warren  separated  from  the  body 
by  the  process  called  death. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  i8th,  after  a  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion  for  the  comfort  of  the  family,  there 
was  read  the  office  of  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  in  St. 
Thomas'  church.  Bishop  Potter  and  the  Rector  of  the 
parish.  Rev.  Dr.  Stires,  officiating,  assisted  in  parts  of  the 
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service  by  Doctors  Dix,  Huntington,  Greer  and  Van 
DeWater.  The  honorary  pall  bearers  were  Samuel  P. 
Avery,  Mayor  Low,  James  C.  Fargo,  George  McCullough 
Miller,  J.  Edward  Simmons,  A.  C.  Frissel  and  Charles 
W.  Packard. 

Though  the  service  was  appointed  at  an  early  morning 
hour,  to  permit  convenient  interment  in  the  Albany  Rural 
Cemetery,  the  large  church  was  well  filled  with  representa- 
tive men,  and  women  not  a  few,  all  of  whom,  it  was  evi- 
dent, paid  silent  tribute  to  the  work  and  the  worth,  personal 
and  professional  of  the  good  man  and  musician,  whose 
character  makes  his  memory  blessed,  and  whose  works  do 
follow  him. 

For  thirt}^  years  previous  to  his  retirement  with  honor 
and  emolument  in  1890,  Dr.  Warren  had  been  the  organist 
and  choir  master  of  St.  Thomas'  Church  in  this  city.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  position  of  organist  of 
Columbia  University,  which  position  he  had  filled  with 
entire  acceptableness  for  twelve  years,  during  which  time 
he  gave  on  several  occasions  popular  lectures  on  music  to 
large  and  appreciative  audiences. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  one  of  the  organists  and  church 
music  composers  in  the  United  States  was  better  or  more 
favorably  known  than  Dr.  Warren  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  wrote  and  published  hymns  that  have  become 
familiar  and  cherished  by  churchgoers  of  every  name  and 
kind.  A  book  of  considerable  artistic  merit,  in  which  these 
hymns  were  collected  was  published  by  the  Harpers,  and  is 
now  found  in  nearly  every  well  furnished  choir  library  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  also  the  composer 
of  numerous  anthems  and  special  services  that  have  come 
into  very  general  use.  His  children's  carols  for  the  festi- 
vals of  Christmas  and  Easter  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  many  of  whom,  now  men  and 
women,  recall  them  as  they  think  of  the  happiest  associa- 
tions of  their  childhood. 
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Years  before  there  was  in  this  country  any  intelligent 
appreciation  of  church  music,  or  adequate  facilities  for 
the  scientific  study  of  any  kind  of  music,  George  William 
Warren  became  the  apostle  of  a  movement  which  largely 
through  his  efforts  and  influence  has  come  now  to  be 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  instruction  of  a 
university. 

It  is  not  creditable  that  those  who  delight  in  the  finished 
product  should  ignore  those  who  labored  diligently  in  the 
early  processes  of  its  formation.  The  first  artists,  like 
the  first  musicians  of  this  country,  are  all  too  likely  to  be 
overlooked  and  forgotten.  The  temptation  to  pedantry 
in  the  thoroughly  furnished  student  in  any  department  of 
learning  is  as  great  as  is  that  of  snobbishness  to  the  one 
who  has  suddenly  acquired  wealth.  Those  who  laid 
foundations  are  not  to  be  ignored  when  the  roll  of  those 
who  are  great  is  called  in  any  field  of  work.  To  his  credit 
and  renown  it  must  be  said  that  Dr.  Warren,  without  any 
of  the  aids  now  easily  utilized  in  school,  college  and  uni- 
versity, at  a  time  when  he  was  almost  alone  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  ideals  of  what  church  music  ought  to  be, 
threw  his  heart  and  soul, — such  a  heart  and  such  a  soul  that 
we  recall  few  like  them, — into  a  life  work,  the  glory  of 
which  he  lived  to  see  largely  in  the  labors  of  others. 
Truly  he  labored,  and  others  entered  into  his  labors.  The 
world  is  better  for  both.  Best  of  all  that  can  be  said  of 
this  good  man  and  musician  was  said  by  Bishop  Potter  on 
a  recent  occasion,  when  in  the  presence  of  several  clergy- 
men and  many  choristers,  speaking  of  Dr.  Warren,  he 
declared  that  his  work  in  influencing  individual  souls  and 
leading  them  on  to  the  higher  life  and  its  fruition,  would 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  most  efficient  clergy- 
men. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  talented  organist  and  com- 
poser was  a  member  of  the  Century  and  Church  Clubs, 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  of  several  patriotic 
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societies.  There  are  those  whose  musical  knowledge  is  of 
the  highest  kind,  and  whose  taste  and  judgment  are  excel- 
lent, who  think  that  the  music  and  the  words  "  God  of  our 
Fathers,"  taken  together,  give  us  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  satisfactory  national  anthem  of  any  that  have  been  pro- 
posed. These  words,  with  this  music  by  Dr.  Warren, 
have  been  sung  on  all  public  occasions  of  the  University 
for  several  years. 

Those  who  knew  the  organist  of  the  University  the  best 
loved  him  the  most,  which  is  the  highest  tribute  of  praise 
man  can  pay  to  man.  His  amiable  disposition  won  admir- 
ation, his  indefatigable  energy  was  an  inspiration,  his  rev- 
erent demeanor  induced  holiness,  and  his  purity  of  char- 
acter made  others  better.  He  loved  Columbia  University, 
felt  it  an  honor  in  any  way  to  be  associated  with  it,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  its  daily  work  and  influence. 

Columbia  University  remembers  him  with  gratitude  and 
blesses  God  for  his  memory. 

G.  R.  V. 


ERVIN  ALDEN  TUCKER,  B.S.,  A.M.,  M.D.* 

A  STRAIN  of  sadness  mingles  with  the  joy  of  our  meet- 
ing to-night,  for  since  last  we  came  together  we  have 
lost  our  leader.  Dr.  Tucker  was  chief  among  the  organ- 
izers of  this  society.  He  was  our  first  president,  and  I  am 
sure  that  in  this  presence  I  shall  excite  no  jealousy  when  I 
say  that  he  was  the  foremost  man  among  our  active  mem- 
bers. 

The  suddenness  of  his  taking  off  was  appalling.  He 
was  gone  ere  many  of  us  knew  that  he  was  ill,  and  even 

*  This  sketch  of  the  late  Dr,  Tucker  was  delivered  as  a  memorial  ad- 
dress at  the  fifth  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Sloane 
Maternity  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Frank  Sidney  Fielder,  and  was  kindly  com- 
municated to  the  editors  of  the  Quarteri,y  by  Dr,  Henry  P.  de  Forest, 
President  of  the  Society. 
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to  those  who  watched  his  six-day  struggle  with  the  Grim 
Destroyer,  the  end  came  with  a  heart-rending  shock. 

Briefly  the  circumstances  of  his  illness  were  these  :  All 
winter  he  had  been  very  busy,  working  day  and  night,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  with  the  energy  and  pertinacity 
which  were  so  characteristic  of  him,  and  which  were  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  ever  worked  with  him. 
In  spite  of  his  superb  ph3''sical  stamina,  the  latter  days  of 
February  found  him  very  tired.  On  the  wretchedly  stormy 
night  of  the  25th  of  February,  after  a  hard  day,  he  was 
called  out  at  two  o'clock.  His  wife  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  send  some  one  in  his  place,  for  she  knew  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  go  out ;  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  go  himself, 
and  he  went.  Unable  to  procure  a  cab — it  was  the  night 
of  the  gala  opera  performance  given  in  honor  of  Prince 
Henry — he  stood  for  twenty  minutes  on  the  corner  of 
Fifty-ninth  Street  waiting  in  the  storm  for  a  crosstown  car. 
He  was  up  with  his  patient  for  the  remainder  of  the  night 
and  when,  at  eight  o'clock,  he  reached  home,  he  was  ex- 
hausted. After  but  one  hour's  sleep  he  started  out  again, 
true  to  his  indomitable  nature,  upon  his  morning  round. 
At  the  house  of  a  patient  he  began  to  feel  chilly  and  very 
ill.  He  excused  himself,  saying  he  would  call  again  in 
the  afternoon,  if  he  were  able,  returned  home  and  went  to 
bed. 

Dr.  William  R.  Williams,  of  this  Society,  was  sum- 
moned at  once,  and  was  with  him  constantly  until  the  end. 
Dr.  Walter  B.  James  saw  him  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Dr.  Delafield  and  Dr.  Janeway  came  in  consultation — 
everything  was  done  that  could  be  done,  but  in  vain.  The 
disease,  lobar  pneumonia,  found  its  victim  with  his  vitality 
at  low  ebb  ;  both  lungs  were  extensively  involved.  The 
mechanical  obstruction  to  breathing  made  respiration  dis- 
tressingly difficult,  and  the  heart  showed  from  the  first  the 
frightful  strain  under  which  it  was  laboring.  In  spite  of 
all,  his  mind  remained  clear  almost  to  the  last.     He  real- 
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ized  that  he  was  very  ill  and  philosophically  braced  him- 
self for  the  struggle,  relying  upon  the  skill  of  his  attend- 
ants and  upon  a  constitution  that  had  never  been  abused 
except  by  overwork.  Pathetically  he  said,  "I  have 
never  dissipated,  that  surely  ought  to  count  for  something." 
He  expected  to  get  well,  but  the  odds  were  too  strong 
against  him.  On  the  sixth  day  of  his  disease,  about  half- 
past  eleven,  on  the  evening  of  March  third,  he  suddenly 
became  delirious,  developed  oedema  of  the  lungs,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  end  had  come. 

Thus,  a  martyr  to  hard  work,  as  he  was  its  apostle, 
passed  a  man  who  though  still  young  had  already  written 
his  name  large  upon  the  roll  of  prominent  physicians. 
Hushed  with  awe  at  his  sudden  cutting  off  when  he  had 
but  just  reached  the  full  swing  of  his  magnificent  powers, 
we  may  well  pause  to  consider  some  of  the  salient  points 
in  his  brilliant  but  all  too  brief  career. 

Ervin  Alden  Tucker  was  born  at  Attleboro,  Mass.,  on 
the  2d  of  February,  1862,  and  had  thus  but  just  turned 
forty  years  when  he  died.  He  traced  his  ancestry  back 
through  a  long  line  of  sturdy  New  Englanders,  to  Robert 
Tucker,  of  Weymouth,  Mass.  (1635),  ^^^  through  him  in 
a  direct  line  to  William  Tucker,  of  Devon  County,  Eng- 
land, to  whom  were  granted,  in  1079,  the  original  Tucker 
arms.  It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  Dr.  Tucker's  dauntless 
courage  during  the  years  of  struggle  for  an  education,  to 
note  that  the  family  motto  adopted  in  those  early  days  was 
'■^  Nil  des^erandu^n.''^  In  fact  he  inherited  from  ancestors 
on  both  sides  the  indomitable  energy  with  which  he  at- 
tacked his  work  and  the  pertinacity  which  impelled  him 
always  to  plod  through  until  it  was  done. 

Doctor  Tucker  was  the  only  child  of  Almon  H.  and 
Harriet  {nee  Sweet)  Tucker.  His  father  is  still  living  at 
Attleboro  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  when  he  was  thirteen 
his  father  married  a  second  wife  who  still  survives. 
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His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools 
of  Attleboro,  and  in  Mowry  and  Goff's  Classical  School  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  he  was  prepared  for  college.  His  father 
did  not  feel  able  to  give  him  much  further  assistance,  but 
he  was  determined  to  have  a  college  education  and  to  be- 
come a  physician.  In  1881,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  teacher, 
Mr.  J.  O.  Tiffany,  he  entered  Amherst  College  to  work 
his  way  through  the  four  years'  course  that  led  up  to  the 
coveted  degree.  The  history  of  those  days  is  one  of  un- 
remitting toil.  He  could  not  afford  to  belong  to  any  of  the 
Greek  letter  fraternities ;  he  had  no  time  for  social  relaxa- 
tions or  vacation  pleasures ;  he  had  to  earn  his  own  way. 
He  took  the  scientific  course  and  made  a  special  study  of 
modern  languages.  In  his  junior  year  he  divided  with  a 
member  of  the  senior  class  the  French  and  Italian  prize. 
Other  prizes  he  took  also,  including  two  for  work  in  the 
gymnasium,  for  he  did  not  forget  that  in  the  struggle  upon 
which  he  had  entered  he  must  needs  be  of  stern  stuff. 

During  a  portion  of  his  course  he  was  private  secretary 
to  President  Seelye.  He  also  tutored  in  French  and  in 
German,  and  for  three  seasons  taught  these  languages  in 
the  summer  school.  He  was  one  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
men  of  his  class.  In  1885  he  was  graduated  with  honor, 
receiving  the  degree  of  B.S. 

The  following  year  he  taught  modern  languages  in 
Bett's  Academy  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  meanwhile  reading 
medicine  with  Dr.  A.  M.  Hurlbutt  of  that  village. 

The  fall  of  1886  found  him  in  New  York  City,  ready  to 
begin  his  work  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
He  knew  only  one  man  in  the  city.  Dr.  George  H.  Cobb, 
an  Amherst  classmate  who  had  gone  directly  from  college 
to  the  P.  &  S.  He  had  a  good  deal  of  the  contents  of 
Gray's  Anatomy  in  his  head  and  a  little  mone}^  the  savings 
of  his  previous  year  of  teaching,  in  his  pocket. 

During  the  three  years  of  his  medical  course  and  during 
the  summer  vacations,  Dr. Tucker  supported  himself  largely 
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by  quizzing  other  medical  students  after  his  own  day's 
study  was  done.  In  the  summer  of  1887  he  was  employed 
for  a  time  in  moving  Dr.  Sabine's  lecture  material  from 
the  old  college  on  23d  street  to  the  new  building  on  59th 
street. 

In  the  fall  of  1887  he  began  taking  shorthand  notes  of 
Dr.  Delafield's  lectures.  This  he  continued  through  two 
years,  and  the  result  was  the  appearance  of  the  famous 
*'  Tucker  Notes  "  in  two  volumes.  Throughout  these  two 
years  his  daily  routine  was  somewhat  as  follows  :  At  ten 
in  the  evening  his  own  day's  study  was  finished ;  from  ten 
to  twelve  he  quizzed  other  students  ;  then  followed  several 
hours  of  work  in  writing  out  his  Delafield's  notes  in  long 
hand  upon  wax  tablets,  and  reproducing  them  in  multiple. 
It  was  often  broad  daylight  before  he  retired  for  the  scanty 
rest  which  prepared  him  for  his  next  day's  duties.  Many 
men  in  this  Society  doubtless  possess  these  two  volumes  of 
verbatim  notes  in  the  handwriting  of  the  reporter.  Subse- 
quently Dr.  Delafield's  consent  was  obtained  to  have  them 
copied  upon  the  typewriter,  and  the  later  volumes  were  in 
this  form.  This  piece  of  work  yielded  Dr.  Tucker  a  suffi- 
cient profit  to  pay  for  his  subsequent  year  of  European 
study. 

In  1888  the  degree  of  A.M.  was  granted  to  him  by 
Amherst  College,  In  1889  he  was  graduated  from  the  P. 
&  S.  one  of  the  ten  honor  men  of  his  class  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  members,  and  won  the  second  Harsen  prize 
of  three  hundred  dollars. 

Dr.  Tucker  then  served  for  six  months  as  assistant  resi- 
dent physician  at  the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  and 
in  December,  1889,  ^e  went  to  Germany  to  fit  himself  by 
special  study  for  the  position  of  resident  obstetrician  at  the 
Sloane  Maternity  Hospital.  After  polishing  up  his 
German  at  Gottingen,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  time  to 
obstetrics,  spending  one  semester  in  Berlin  under  Ohlhau- 
sen.  Winter  and  Dtihrssen,  and  another  semester  as   resi- 
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dent  physician  in  the  Fratienklinik  at  Munich  under 
Winkel.  His  holidays  were  spent  in  the  Maternity  Hospi- 
tals of  Leipsic,  Prague,  Dresden,  Vienna  and  Paris. 

In  December,  1890,  Dr.  Tucker  returned  to  New  York 
and  was  installed  as  resident  obstetrician  in  the  Sloane 
Maternity  Hospital,  and  instructor  in  practical  obstetrics 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  This  position 
he  held  for  five  years.  They  were  years  rich  in  oppor- 
tunity to  a  man  whose  habit  of  life  was  never  to  miss  an 
opportunity  for  self  improvement.  Upon  the  duties  of  his 
position  he  concentrated  all  the  energy,  the  enthusiasm, 
the  acquisitiveness  of  his  remarkable  mind.  The  science 
and  the  art  of  obstetrics  from  the  normal  case  to  the  most 
difficult  operation  he  mastered.  During  the  college  year 
the  students  of  the  senior  class  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  sections  of  six  came  to  the  Sloane  for  a 
week  under  his  personal  instruction,  while  throughout  the 
summer  vacation  he  gave  private  courses  of  a  month  each  to 
classes  of  six  men,  usually  of  graduated  physicians.  These 
summer  courses  were  of  especial  value  and  the  sections 
were  always  filled.  The  members  of  the  house  staff,  too, 
were  constantly  under  his  kindly  supervision,  and  fortu- 
nate indeed  were  those  internes  who  had  the  opportunity 
to  be  taught  by  him  what  he  had  himself  learned  so  well. 
From  his  assistants  he  exacted  hard,  thorough,  conscien- 
tious work,  but  none  could  reasonably  complain,  for  he  was 
himself  the  hardest  worker  of  all.  Under  his  watchful 
eye,  keen  to  detect  the  slightest  error  or  the  most  trivial 
omission,  the  histories  of  the  cases  became  masterpieces  of 
accuracy  and  of  completeness,  while  the  members  of  the 
staff  received  an  obstetric  training  never  surpassed  in  a 
similar  hospital  service. 

Nor  with  all  of  this  work  were  his  inventive  faculties 
idle.  Aside  from  the  numerous  minor  changes  which  he 
constantly  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients  as  well 
as  those  associated  with  him,  he  made  other  changes  more 
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general  in  their  application.  He  modified  the  McLane 
forceps  by  lengthening  the  shank  and  making  them  of  use 
in  the  high  forceps  operation.  He  so  improved  the  Cham- 
berlain douche  tube  as  to  insure  a  return  flow  of  the  fluid. 
Many  improvements  in  technique  he  devised  and  intro- 
duced, notably  the  cephalic,  rather  than  the  pelvic  method 
of  applying  the  forceps  blades,  first  introducing  both 
blades  along  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  and  then  rotating 
whichever  blade  was  needed  to  secure  accurate  application 
of  the  instrument.  Of  this  invention  he  was  justly  proud, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  planning  the  publica- 
tion of  a  careful  description  of  the  method. 

The  five  years  of  Dr.  Tucker's  residence  at  the  Sloane 
saw  the  service  increase  from  four  hundred  to  nine  hun- 
dred confinements  -per  anmwi,  thus  making  it  one  of  the 
largest  maternity  services  in  the  country.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Dr.  Tucker  contributed  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  this  remarkable  growth.  He  certainly  made  rich 
return  for  all  of  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed — op- 
portunities for  which  he  was  always  deeply  grateful  to 
those  who  founded,  organized  and  endowed  the  hospital 
and  made  such  work  possible. 

In  April,  1893,  Dr.  Tucker  married  Miss  Georgeanna 
Crispell,  of  Rondout,  N.  Y. 

In  1895  he  resigned  from  the  hospital  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  obstetrics  as  a  specialty.  His  success  was  as- 
sured from  the  start.  The  respect  which  his  career  in  the 
medical  college  and  at  the  Sloane  had  commanded  among 
the  leaders  of  the  medical  profession,  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration and  good  will  which  he  had  won  among  the  large 
number  of  internes,  nurses  and  students  who  had  received 
instruction  at  his  hands  and  many  of  whom  had  taken  up 
their  permanent  residence  in  New  York,  all  were  certain 
to  prove  powerful  aids  to  him  in  his  chosen  field ;  while 
the  skill  he  had  acquired  as  operator  and  his  own  inherent 
powers,  which  would  have  carried  him  to  the  front  in  any 
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line  of  endeavor,  made  it  certain  that  he  would  soon  take 
his  place  among  the  foremost  obstetricians  of  the  city. 
And  he  did.  Prominent  physicians  soon  began  to  enlist 
his  services  in  attending  to  the  obstetric  needs  of  their 
wealthy  patients ;  he  was  often  called  in  consultation  by 
his  former  students  and  hospital  assistants  and  gradually 
by  those  to  whom  he  was  known  by  reputation  only  ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  more  work  to  do  than  he 
could  in  justice  to  his  own  health  perform. 

Upon  leaving  the  Sloane  Dr.  Tucker  was  made  assistant 
attending  physician  to  the  hospital,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  May,  1900,  when  he  resigned  because  its  duties 
came  into  conflict  with  the  demands  of  his  increasing  pri- 
vate practice.  At  the  same  time  he  resigned  the  position 
of  tutor  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  which  he    had  also  held  since 

1895. 

In  November,  1895,  he  was  appointed  visiting  physi- 
cian to  the  maternity  wards  of  the  City  Hospital.  This 
position  he  soon  gave  up  on  account  of  the  poor  facilities 
which  were  provided  by  the  hospital  for  the  care  of  its 
patients. 

His  skill  as  an  obstetrician  had,  after  this  unusual  train- 
ing, become  most  extraordinary.  Of  all  the  women  under 
his  care  during  pregnancy  and  at  confinement  he  never  lost 
a  patient. 

Dr.  Tucker  was  a  man  of  powerful  physique ;  he  was 
fond  of  athletics  and  indulged  in  them  so  far  as  his  busy 
life  would  permit.  He  joined  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  while  still  in  the  hospital,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  one  of  its  life  members.  This  club  provided  him  with 
almost  the  only  relaxation  from  his  arduous  labors  which 
he  allowed  himself  to  take.  On  only  two  occasions  from 
the  time  of  his  entrance  into  Amherst  College  in  1881  to 
the  day  of  his  death  did  he  take  a  real  vacation.  One  was 
in  the  spring  of  1899  when  he  and  Mrs.  Tucker  spent  a 
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month  in  Paris ;  the  other  was  in  the  spring  of  1901  when 
they  spent  two  months  in  Italy. 

Dr.  Tucker's  Medical  Society  connections  included 
membership  in  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  The 
New  York  Obstetrical  Society,  the  Hospital  Graduates' 
Club,  The  New  York  County  Medical  Society,  and  the 
West  End  Medical  Society,  besides  the  Society  of  the 
Alumni  of  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  of  which  he  was 
a  charter  member,  and  the  first  president. 

Death  came  upon  Doctor  Tucker  just  as  he  had  planted 
his  feet  firmly  upon  the  threshold  of  a  great  career.  He 
had  achieved  success  through  the  sheer  force  of  his  own 
magnificent  ability  and  at  last  there  seemed  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  realization  of  his  highest  hopes. 

He  was  indeed  a  man  whom  the  medical  profession 
could  ill  spare.  Upon  us  of  this  Society  the  blow  falls 
with  peculiar  heaviness,  for  he  was  one  of  us  and  we  knew 
him  well.  His  career  has  made  luminous  to  all  men  the 
lesson  of  the  worth  of  human  endeavor. 

I  call  upon  you  all  to  rise  and  drink  in  silence  this  toast : 

Ervin  Alden  Tucker,  living  we  loved  and  admired  him  ; 
dead  we  revere  his  memory  and  gather  inspiration  from 
his  noble  example. 

Frank  Sidney  Fielder 


HOWARD  VAN    FLEET   FURMAN,  M.E. 

'"T^HE  prominence  and  success  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
A  Mines  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  ability  and 
achievements  of  her  graduates.  The  death  of  one  of  her 
ablest  sons  is  not  only  a  loss  to  friends,  but  to  the  University 
as  well.  And  in  the  recent  death  of  Howard  Van  Fleet  Fur- 
man,  Mines  1881,  which  occurred  at  Mapimi,  in  the  State 
of  Durango,  Mexico,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1902,  Columbia 
University  has  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  its  graduates 
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who,  by  his  personal  ability  and  untiring  energy,  had  at- 
tained a  position  in  his  profession  that  has  been  equaled 
by  few. 

Mr.  Furman  was  born  in  New  York  City  about  forty- 
five  years  ago,  and  received  the  degrees  of  M.E.  and 
Met.,  in  1881.  The  year  after  his  graduation  he  came  to 
Colorado,  and  as  a  metallurgist  made  for  himself  a  high 
reputation.  He  was  employed  in  that  capacity  by  the 
Globe  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  at  Denver,  and 
has  since  occupied  the  positions  of  chemist  of  the  Germania 
lead  works  in  Utah  ;  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Bil- 
lings smelter  at  Socorro,  New  Mexico,  and  superintendent 
of  the  Bailey  smelter  in  Denver.  From  1894  to  1895  he 
was  chief  assayer  of  the  United  States  branch  mint  at 
Denver,  and  from  1895  until  the  spring  of  1897  he  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  metallurgy  at  the  State  School  of  Mines, 
Golden,  Colorado. 

In  addition  to  occupying  the  positions  mentioned,  he 
was  consulting  engineer  and  metallurgist  for  several  large 
companies  in  Arizona  and  the  southwest.  He  made  a  trip 
to  Abyssinia  for  a  London  syndicate,  and  again  he  traveled 
in  Alaska  and  Mexico  in  reference  to  mining  projects. 
While  his  residence  has  always  been  maintained  at  Den- 
ver, he  was  well  known  throughout  the  entire  West  to  all 
engaged  in  the  mining  and  smelting  industries.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  Mr.  Furman  was  the  consulting  engineer 
and  superintendent  of  the  smelting  plant  of  the  Compania 
Minera  de  Penoles,  one  of  the  largest  mining  and  smelt- 
ing companies  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Furman  was  a  constant  student  of  his  profession  as 
well  as  being  thoroughly  practical.  He  read  many  papers 
before  scientific  societies  of  the  West  which  have  been 
collected  and  published  in  book  form,  and  his  "Manual 
of  Practical  Assaying  "  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  is  the  recognized  authority  on  the  subject  for  all 
smelting  men. 
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In  addition  to  his  studiousness  and  ability  in  his  profes- 
sion, Mr.  Furman  was  a  delightful  man  personally  and 
socially,  his  wide  experience  having  furnished  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  knowledge  on  various  subjects.  He  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  his  ahna  mater,  and  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  University 
in  Colorado.  By  his  death  his  many  friends  who  valued 
him  as  a  friend  and  companion  have  sustained  a  severe 
blow.  The  estimation  of  those  who  knew  Mr.  Furman 
is  best  evidenced  by  the  remark  of  one  of  his  friends,  "  I 
wish  to  pay  the  highest  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  left  his 
mark  on  the  industry  he  so  ably  represented." 

It  was  such  men  as  Howard  Van  Fleet  Furman,  who  by 
their  work  and  personal  characteristics  have  materially 
assisted  Columbia  University  to  attain  the  high  position  she 
occupies  to-day. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  installation  of  President  Butler 
ai'e  fully  described  in  the  Installation  Section  of   this  number  of 
the  Quarterly.     How  successful  they  were  in  their  form,  in 
The  Installation        their  execution,  in  the  brilliancy  and  eclat  of 
Exercises  ^j-jg  notable  assemblage  gathered  in  the  gym- 

nasium and  in  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  all  their  accompaniments, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  to  anyone  who  was  present  at  the 
exercises.  But  even  to  them,  and  certainly  to  those  who  did  not 
have  that  good  fortune,  it  is  not  superfluous  to  make  mention  of 
the  impressions  they  left  on  the  mind.  The  predominant  feeling 
expressed  by  all  who  witnessed  them  was  that  of  the  dignity  of 
the  occasion,  not  only  in  its  external  aspects,  but  also  and  more 
emphatically  in  the  high  tone,  intellectual  and  spiritual,  which 
characterized  the  addresses,  both  at  the  installation  itself  and  at 
the  dinner  in  the  evening.  It  is  rare,  in  a  function  where  so 
many  take  part,  not  to  note  somewhere  or  at  some  point  in  the 
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exercises,  a  discrepant  utterance  or  a  falling  off  from  the  high 
level  of  the  most  notable  addresses.  Nothing  of  the  sort  marred 
the  exercises  on  April  19.  The  vast  audience  sat  for  over  two 
hours,  not  patiently,  for  patience  was  not  required,  but  with 
enthusiastic  enjoyment,  drinking  in  the  impressive  eloquence  of 
great  men  who  knew  how  to  sustain  a  lofty  flight  without  weari- 
someness,  and  how  to  enliven  eloquence  with  wit,  without  falling 
into  flippancy  or  triviality.  And  from  all  these  inspiring  ad- 
dresses there  came  to  the  mind  the  predominant  conviction  that  so 
long  as  the  ideals  they  set  forth  should  control  American  university 
education,  the  Republic  need  not  fear  harm  to  her  children  or  her 
welfare  from  the  universities.  In  the  light  of  the  tidings  of 
recent  dates  from  Russia,  one  could  not  help  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  exultation  that  in  this  land  the  universities  are  more  and 
more  realizing  their  guardianship  of  the  public  weal,  and  are 
striving  to  discharge  in  the  spirit  of  trustees  of  a  great  gift,  the 
weighty  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  them.  The  keynote  of 
the  whole  series  of  addresses,  taken  up  and  sounded  anew  with 
such  clear  and  compelling  eloquence  by  the  President  in  his 
admirable  installation  address,  was  service — service  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life  of  the  individual,  and  through  him 
to  the  intellectual,  spiritual  and  political  welfare  of  the  state. 

All  the  distinction  lent  by  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Republic,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
and  the  seventy  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities  who 
honored  the  occasion — no  doubt  the  most  distinguished  gathering 
of  intellectual  leaders  ever  seen  in  this  country — all  the  dignity 
of  material  surroundings,  the  procession,  the  military  escort,  the 
applauding  crowds,  the  striking  and  admirable  decorations,  were 
significant  chiefly  in  what  they  symbolized  of  the  honor  paid  to 
learning,  of  the  growing  respect  for  intellectual  culture,  of  the 
increasing  part  which  the  university  and  the  college,  through  the 
men  they  train,  are  playing  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  installation  was  no  mere  spectacle,  but  an 
evidence  of  phenomena  of  the  deepest  significance'in  our  national 
development.  The  extent  of  this  significance  was  attested  by 
the  space  and  attention  accorded  the  installation  by  the  public 
press  of  the  whole  Union.  It  was  not  an  event  of  local  but  of 
national  importance,  and  was  so  recognized  everywhere. 
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In  the  issue  of  the  Quarterly  for  last  September  there  ap- 
peared an  article  under  the  title  "For  a  Columbia  School  of 
Art,"  which  attracted  considerable  notice  from  the  metropoli- 
tan press.  It  embodied  ideas  by  no  means 
For  a  School  of  Art  wholly  personal  to  the  writer  in  suggesting 
the  desirability  of  making  an  early  beginning 
in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  art  with  the 
existing  resources  of  the  University.  Others  had  been  thinking 
along  the  same  lines,  both  among  the  trustees  and  professors,  and 
an  interesting  correspondence  between  the  President  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  music  and  architecture  served  to  bring  into  more  defi- 
nite form  the  measures  suggested  towards  a  realization  of  this 
end.  The  President  has  long  felt  the  inappropriateness  of  the 
affiliation  of  the  Departments  of  Architecture  and  Music  with  the 
Faculties  of  Applied  Science  and  Philosophy,  and  the  trustees  at 
their  May  meeting  endorsed  his  recommendations  for  setting  off 
these  departments  as  quasi-independent  schools,  under  the  direct 
administrative  control  of  the  President,  by  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  immediate  accomplishment  of  this  end.  A  new  announcement 
is  in  press,  gathering  into  one  statement  all  the  art  courses  offered 
by  the  University  in  these  schools,  in  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  of  Teachers  College,  and  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 

This  is  a  step  of  far-reaching  importance,  and  should  be  a  sub- 
ject of  congratulation  not  only  to  the  University  and  to  the  schools 
concerned,  but  to  the  art  interests  of  the  city.  The  formation  of 
a  fine  arts  faculty  must  await  the  generosity  of  those  who  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  building  and  endowments,  but  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  necessity  and  the  public  announcement  of  the  need 
will  go  far  to  hasten  its  realization. 


The  Oxford  scholarships  provided  for  by  the  will  of  the  late 
Cecil  Rhodes  have  naturally  been  a  subject  of  world-wide  inter- 
est.    The    first   expression  was  a  gasp  of    astonishment  at  the 
The  Cecil  Rhodes       grandioseness  of  the  plan  and  the  nobility  of 
Scholarships  the  sentiment  that  had  inspired  it.      That  Mr. 

Rhodes  had  been  all  his  life  an  idealist,  a  dreamer  of  large 
dreams,  was  well  enough  known,  but  outside  the  circle  of  his 
friends  it  was  hardly  supposed  that  his  idealism  would  take  the 
form  of  a  provision  for  university  scholarships.     His  will  made 
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to  Oxford  the  pick  of  American  youth  in  the  sense  intended,  that 
is,  not  of  those  who  are  seeking  the  best  possible  training  for 
what  are  called  practical  affairs.  What  will  happen,  we  venture 
to  predict,  will  be  that  American  collegians  who  have  reached, 
say  the  senior  year,  and  have  already  chosen  the  career  of  teach- 
ing or  of  letters,  will  seek  a  Rhodes  scholarship  in  the  interest  of 
their  professional  training. 

In  other  words,  the  Rhodes  scholarships,  so  far  as  we  Ameri- 
cans are  concerned,  will  be  the  virtual  equivalent  of  graduate 
fellowships.  They  will  divert  to  Oxford  a  certain  number  of 
young  specializers  who  would  otherwise  go  to  Germany  or  pur- 
sue graduate  studies  at  home.  This  will  be  very  good  for  them, 
but  it  would  be  still  better  if,  instead  of  spending  three  years  at 
Oxford,  they  could  put  in  a  part  of  the  time  in  France  and  Ger- 
many and  return  with  that  degree  which  is  more  and  more  com- 
ing to  be  regarded  in  this  land  as  a  very  desirable  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  badge  of  the  higher  professional  teacher.  To 
meet  the  American  demand  ideally,  our  British  cousins  will  find 
themselves  constrained  to  confer  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  and  to  per- 
mit the  Rhodes  scholars  to  study  on  the  continent  during  that 
large  part  of  the  year  in  which  the  University  of  Oxford  is  not 
in  session.  If  this  shall  be  the  course  of  things  hereafter,  the 
Rhodes  bequest  will  prove  to  be  a  great  and  happy  stroke  for 
education.  And  it  will  produce,  too,  in  very  large  measure, 
those  ideal  results  of  international  good  will,  superior  training 
and  practical  efficiency,  which  Mr.  Rhodes  had  in  his  mind's 
eye.  If,  however,  the  controlling  policy  shall  aim  at  a  bump- 
tious Anglo-Saxonism,  or  insist  on  the  complete  and  exclusive 
Oxfordization  of  the  young  Americans  whom  it  may  attract  to 
itself  by  the  lure  of  £300  a  year,  then  we  prognosticate  that  the 
Rhodes  foundation  will  accomplish  nothing  that  our  posterity 
will  record  with  satisfaction. 


At  the  April  meeting  of  the  trustees  a  communication  was 

received   from  an  associate  of  the  late  George  William  Curtis  in 

his  civil  service  work,  proposing  to  establish  a  memorial  of  Mr. 

George  William  Curtis  Curtis,  to  consist  of  gold  and  silver  medals. 

Medals  j-q  \^q  known  as  the  "  George  William  Curtis 

Medals,"  to  be  awarded  annually  to  students  in  the  College  for 
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excellence  in  the  public  delivery  of  English  orations,  due  regard 
being  had  for  subject  matter,  literary  quality,  and  manner  of 
delivery.  The  communication  was  accompanied  by  copies  and 
dies  of  the  medals  and  a  check  for  $1,000  to  be  held  as  an  endov^r- 
ment  fund.  The  cuts  w^hich  appear  on  the  opposite  page  indi- 
cate rather  than  portray  the  beauty  of  workmanship  and  design 
which  distinguishes  these  medals.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Curtis 
on  the  obverse  is  a  remarkable  good  likeness  and  possesses  a 
dignity,  a  simplicity  and  a  charm  which  at  once  suggest  the 
character  of  the  man.  The  reverse  is  no  less  successful.  The 
design  and  the  lettering  are  in  high  relief  and  it  is  intended  that 
the  names  of  recipients  and  the  dates  shall  be  inserted  in  raised 
letters  corresponding  to  the  inscription.  The  work  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Victor  D.  Brenner,  a  pupil  of  Roty,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished French  medailleur  of  to-day,  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  artist,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  profile  portrait  of  Mr. 
Curtis  in  existence  rendering  it  somewhat  remarkable  that  he 
was  so  successful  in  securing  a  likeness. 


The  March  issue  of  the  Quarterly  chronicled  the  efforts 
being  made  at  the  time  of  publication,  to  raise  for  Barnard  Col- 
lege before  the  first  of  April  a  considerable  fund  which  Mr. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  had  with  characteristic 
The  RockefeUer  Gift  .^  •      ,     .       j      ,•      . 

mumncence    promised    to    duplicate    up   to 

$250,000.  It  is  with  profound  satisfaction  that  the  Quarterly 
now  chronicles  the  complete  success  of  these  efforts,  and  the 
fact  that  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  subscription-books  there 
was  received  from  a  "Friend  of  Education"  a  check  for 
$50,000,  in  addition  to  the  $200,000  which  the  trustees  of  the 
College  had  successfully  undertaken  to  secure.  The  generous 
duplication  of  this  amount  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  of  Barnard  College  a  fund  of  $500,000, 
which  will  materially  aid  in  solving  the  problems  of  expansion 
and  development  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  Not  only  Bar- 
nard College  but  Columbia  University,  and,  indeed,  the  city  of 
New  York,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  splendid  benefaction 
to  the  cause  of  intellectual  progress. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY 

The  changes  in  the  corps  of  instruction  of  the  University  have 
been  more  numerous  and  important  within  the  past  three  months 
than  for  some  years  previously.  The  election  of  President  But- 
ler, with  the  consequent  changes  in  the  staff  of  the  School  of 
Philosophy;  the  death  of  Professor  Mayo- Smith,  making  neces- 
sary a  reorganization  of  the  work  in  the  School  of  Political 
Science ;  a  larger  number  than  usual  of  promotions  to  adjunct 
professorships  and  from  adjunct  professorships  to  full  professor- 
ships, and  several  appointments  to  important  professorships  of 
distinguished  scholars  from  other  universities,  constitute  a  rather 
remarkable  record.  But  as  one  reads  these  changes  in  the  various 
departmental  notes  in  which  they  are  recorded,  one  can  hardly 
fail  to  receive  the  impression  of  progress  and  increasing  strength, 
of  an  alert  sense  of  the  responsibilities  and  needs  of  the  University, 
both  as  an  educational  institution  and  as  a  servant  to  the  interests 
of  the  community  and  of  the  Republic. 

*    *    * 

It  seems  fitting  to  introduce  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  readers 
of  the  Quarterly  those  who  come  from  other  universities  to 
occupy  professors'  chairs  in  our  own.  Professors  Moore  and 
Seager  enter  the  service  of  the  University  in  the  School  of  Political 
Science  ;  Professor  Woodbridge  *  in  the  School  of  Philosophy  ; 
and  Professor  Prince  in  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages. 

Professor  Henry  L.  Moore,  who  comes  to  us  from  Smith  Col- 
lege, is  thirty-two  years  of  age ;  a  native  of  Maryland  and  a 
graduate  of  Randolph-Macon  College  in  Virginia.  His  special 
training  in  economics  was  received  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  received,  in  1896,  the  degree  of  Ph.D., 
and  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Karl  Menger. 
He  was  appointed  to  an  instructorship  in  economics  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1S96,  and  to  a  professorship  in  Smith 
College  in  1897,  though  he  continued  after  this,  for  a  time,  to 
give,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  lectures  which  treated  of 
the  application  of  mathematical  principles  to  economic  problems. 

*  For  a  sketch  of  Professor  Woodbridge's  career  of.  p.  312. 
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His  chief  published  work  is  an  essay  on  Von  Thiinen's 
"  Theory  of  Natural  Wages,"  which,  beside  throwing  new  light 
on  a  scientific  problem,  offers  to  the  English  reading  student  the 
best  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Von  Thiinen  and 
of  the  extensive  literature  which  has  grown  up  about  them. 

Henry  R.  Seager,  the  new  adjunct-professor  of  political 
economy,  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1890.  During  the  next  four  years  he  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
Halle,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  last-named  institution  in  1894. 
From  that  date  he  was  on  the  teaching  force  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  holding  successively  the  titles  of  instructor  and 
assistant  professor  of  economics,  till  he  accepted  the  call  to 
Columbia.  Professor  Seager  was  for  three  years  Secretary  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  .Sciences,  and  in 
1900  he  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Aujials,  the  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Academy.  His  publications  in  periodicals  have 
been  numerous,  and  his  more  important  works  include  "The 
Finances  of  Pennsylvania,"  "The  Teaching  of  Economics  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna,"  "The  Fallacy  of  Saving,"  and  "The 
Teaching  of  Economics  and  Economic  History," 

John  Dyneley  Prince  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College, 
where  he  took  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  18S8.  Upon  his  gradu- 
ation in  that  year  he  joined  the  expedition  sent  to  Southern 
Babylonia  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  a  year 
spent  at  the  excavations  repaii'ed  to  Berlin  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  University.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  as  a 
Fellow  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1892.  These  four  years,  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tical as  well  as  the  theoretic  aspects  of  Semitic  linguistics  and 
archasology,  furnished  him  with  the  foundation  of  that  admirable 
equipment  in  Semitic  science  which  has  received  recognition  in 
his  call  from  his  present  position  as  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  his  new  post  of 
service  in  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  of  this  Uni- 
versity. 

*    *    * 

The  reception  to  Lord  and  Lady  Kelvin  by  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  association  with 
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a  number  of  the  national  scientific  societies,  on  the  evening  of 
April  21,  was  noteworthy  as  the  spontaneous  tribute  of  the  men 
of  science  of  one  nation  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
science  of  another.  The  assemblage  was  a  brilliant  one,  and 
the  words  of  welcome  to  the  honored  guest  of  the  evening,  pro- 
nounced by  representatives  of  each  of  the  associations  partici- 
pating in  the  reception,  were  well  chosen,  appropriate,  and  often 
eloquent.  But  the  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  reply  of  Lord 
Kelvin  himself,  in  which,  with  that  modesty  which  characterizes 
the  greatest  men  of  science,  he  turned  back  the  compliments  he 
had  received  upon  the  heads  of  his  hosts  and  of  the  men  of 
science  of  America,  compelling  Mr.  Edison  to  show  himself  to 
the  assembled  multitude,  and  crowning  the  memory  of  Cyrus 
Field  with  the  honors  which  the  speakers  of  the  evening  had 
sought  to  lay  upon  Lord  Kelvin  himself,  for  the  part  he  played 
in  the  early  development  of  ocean  telegraphy.  Then  rising  to 
a  loftier  level,  he  sounded  the  same  note  of  the  growing  spir- 
ituality of  science  and  of  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  culture  over 
the  merely  material  which  had  dominated  the  addresses  at  the 
installation  exercises  of  the  previous  Saturday.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive and  memorable  occasion,  worthy  of  the  University,  of 
the  distinguished  guest  and  of  the  scientific  bodies  gathered  to 
do  him  honor. 

Religious   Interests^ 

Chapel  Service. — The  services  of  the  Chapel  will  be  main- 
tained as  at  present  throughout  the  coming  academic  year,  the 
addresses  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  to  be  given  each  week, 
instead  of  fortnightly  as  heretofore. 

It  is  very  generally  believed  that  the  services  ought  to  be  held 
in  Earl  Hall,  and  some  think  that  they  would  be  better  attended 
were  they  to  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  exercises  instead 
of  at  the  early  morning  hour.  The  truth  is  that  under  existing 
conditions  to  expect  a  large  attendance  is  not  reasonable,  while 
the  regular  attendance  of  a  goodly  number,  different  ones  at  each 
service,  shows  general  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  function, 
and  gives  ground  for  hope  that  at  not  a  distant  day  a  suitable 
chapel  with  endowment  for  its  maintenance  will  be  provided. 
The  real  solvent  for  the  chapel  attendance  problem  as  for  others 
at  the  University  is  the  erection  of  dormitories  upon  or  very  near 
the  University  campus. 
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The  following  persons  have  been  invited  to  address  the  stu- 
dents at  chapel  service  during  the  year  1902-1903,  to  wit: 

President  Butler,  Deans  Van  Amringe,  Hutton,  Russell, 
Kirchwey,  Professors  Rees,  Canfield,  W.  H.  Carpenter,  Sloane, 
Burr,  Giddings,  Burdick,  Trent,  Kemp,  J.  B.  Clark,  Thomas, 
Hamlin,  Woodbridge,  Bogert,  Redfield,  Woodward,  Todd, 
Wood,  Prince,  Egbert  and  Sill. 

Young  Mien's  Christian  Association. — The  annual  meeting 
for  the  installation  of  the  new  officers  of  the  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Earl  Hall  on  May  8.  The  President  of  the 
University  was  present  and  spoke  of  the  value  of  organized 
religious  effort.  He  congratulated  the  Association  on  its  growth 
during  the  past  year.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  President  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  New  York  City,  and  the 
son  of  the  donor  of  Earl  Hall,  also  gave  a  short  address.  Gil- 
bert A.  Beaver  presented  Northfield,  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Association  Workers.  Fifty  delegates  from  Columbia 
are  expected  to  collect  there  the  last  of  June.  James  A.  Ed- 
wards, the  outgoing  president,  spoke  of  the  development  of  the 
work  during  the  past  year.  The  Association  began  work  in 
October  with  107  members  and  on  the  first  of  April  221  were 
within  its  ranks.  The  greatest  growth  and  activity  has  been  in 
the  Law  School,  where  a  branch  association  was  organized  with 
a  complete  set  of  officers. 

Dr.  W.  W.  White,  President  of  the  Bible  Teachers  College, 
was  secured  to  give  four  lectures  on  "  Romans."  Forty  law 
students  and  fifty  other  students  were  enrolled.  Professor  H.  S. 
Redfield  gave  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  the  "  Trial  of  Christ." 
Seventy-two  law  men  were  enrolled.  Over  forty  law  students 
volunteered  to  do  Legal  Aid  work  on  the  East  Side.  Twenty- 
five  men  were  set  at  work,  some  of  which  number  will  remain 
in  the  work  during  the  summer. 

The  Applied  Science  branch  was  organized  in  March,  officers 
elected  and  committees  appointed.  Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge, 
the  new  president,  spoke  briefly  of  the  work  and  plans  for  next 
year.  He  urged  that  a  large  delegation  go  to  Northfield  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  year's  work. 

Refreshments  were  served  after  the  addresses  and  a  social 
hour  enjoyed.     It  has  been  decided  to  keep  an  Association  tent 
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at  Columbia  Camp  during  the  summer  school  in  engineei"ing. 
Papers,  magazines  and  writing  materials  will  be  kept  on  hand  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  students.  Devotional  meetings  will 
be  conducted  on  the  Sabbath.  A  secretary  is  expected  to  be 
secured  to  take  charge  of  this  work. 

The  Gymnasium 

We  are  just  completing  the  most  active  season  in  the  history 
of  the  Gymnasium.  More  students  have  made  daily  use  of  the 
building  than  ever  before  and  the  optional  classes  have  been 
attended  by  twice  as  many  members  as  in  the  past.  All  depart- 
ments of  indoor  work  have  not  only  been  very  active  but  also 
successful  from  the  standpoint  of  competition  with  other  univer- 
sities. Taking  all  the  indoor  sports  together,  namely,  gym- 
nastics, water  sports,  basketball,  fencing,  handball,  and  the  in- 
tercollegiate fifty  strong  men,  we  have  scored  a  total  of  30  points 
as  against  Yale,  our  nearest  competitor  with  17;  Harvard,  6; 
Cornell,  3  ;  Princeton,  3  ;  Pennsylvania,  i .  The  result  of  this 
indoor  work  in  the  long  run  must  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
health  of  the  student  body  as  well  as  the  future  development  and 
success  of  Columbia  in  outdoor  athletics. 

Faculty  of  Law 

The  expansion  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Law  School,  fore- 
shadowed in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly,  has  become 
an  assured  fact  through  the  recent  action  of  the  Trustees  in  rati- 
fying the  appointment  by  the  Faculty  of  Alfred  Hayes,  Jr., 
A.M.,  LL.B.,  as  Tutor  in  Law.  Mr.  Hayes  is  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College,  of  the  class  of  1S95,  and  took  his  law  degree 
at  Columbia  in  1898.  Since  graduation  he  has  been  in  active 
practice  in  New  York  City.  He  will  give  the  courses  in  Do- 
mestic Relations  and  the  Law  of  Persons  to  the  first  year  class, 
and  in  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  to  the  third  year  class.  In 
addition,  he  will  also  act  as  assistant  in  conducting  the  courses 
on  Pleading  and  Practice,  thus  enabling  Professor  Redfield  to 
give  that  work  more  and  more  the  practical  character  of  actual 
legal  procedure.  For  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  to  make  use, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  the  Moot  Courts,  which  have  played  such 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  School. 
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The  editorial  board  of  the  Law  Review  has  been  organized 
for  the  ensuing  academic  year  by  the  election  of  H.  Starr 
Giddings  as  Editor-in-Chief,  Luke  Lea,  Secretary,  Pliny  W. 
Williamson,  Business  Manager,  Samuel  D.  Royse,  Treasurer, 
and  Robert  Mc.  C.  Marsh,  Editor  of  Recent  Decisions  Depart- 
ment. The  admirable  character  maintained  bv  the  Review^ 
which  is  wholly  the  work  of  the  students,  is  bringing  it  a  steadily 
growing  recognition  as  well  as  an  increasing  circulation.  The 
success  of  the  periodical  being  now  assured,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  put  its  affairs  on  a  permanent  basis,  by  the  formation  of 
the  Columbia  Law  Review  Association,  and  of  a  permanent 
body  of  trustees.  The  Association  is  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Review^  past,  present  and 
prospective,  while  the  board  of  trustees  is  definitely  consti- 
tuted of  three  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  All  the  property  of  the  Review  has 
been  transferred  to  the  trustees,  and  the  financial  management 
of  the  Board  will  be  supervised  and  controlled  by  them.  In  all 
other  respects,  however,  even  the  constitution  of  the  editorial 
board,  the  students  remain  in  full  control.  On  Friday,  May  2, 
the  editors  of  the  Review  gave  a  highly  successful  dinner  to  the 
Law  Faculty,  which  was  largely  attended,  and  at  which  Presi- 
dent Butler  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty  spoke. 

The  Class  of  1902  of  the  Law  School,  following  the  prece- 
dent set  by  the  Class  of  1901,  has  presented  to  the  University 
the  portraits  of  three  eminent  jurists :  John  Jay,  first  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  a  graduate  of  Colum- 
bia College  of  the  Class  of  1764,  a  photogravure  by  Elson,  of 
Boston,  after  Gilbert  Stuart's  painting;  Chief  Justice  Samuel 
Shaw  of  Massachusetts,  an  etching  by  James  S.  King,  after  the 
picture  by  Wm.  Morris  Hunt  in  the  Salem  Court  House;  and 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  etched  by  Thomas  Johnson,  after  the 
painting  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  the  British  Museum.  Pro- 
fessor Kirchwey,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  formally  accepted 
the  pictures  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  and  the 
University.  It  is  hoped  that  succeeding  classes  will  continue  the 
practice  and  that  in  course  of  time  the  library  and  lecture  rooms 
of  the  Law  School  will  be  enriched  with  a  large  collection  of 
similar  portraits.     The  committee  of  the  class  who  had  charge 
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of  the  affair  was  composed  of  Emery  H.  Sykes,  Merrill  E.  Gates, 
Jr.,  and  Ernest  A.  Cardozo. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

A^ew  Entrance  Requirements. — The  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  prescribe  a  certain  minimum  educational  requirement 
for  the  prospective  student  of  medicine.  This  consists  in  the 
passing  of  exanainations  conducted  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  in  certain  specified  subjects  and  the  obtaining 
of  forty-eight  "  counts,"  which  entitles  the  candidate  to  a  medi- 
cal student  certificate.  Thirty-six  of  the  required  counts  must 
be  obtained  before  entering  on  the  study  of  medicine,  and  the 
remaining  twelve  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

Like  the  other  medical  schools  of  the  state,  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  accepted  this  standard,  the  members 
of  the  faculty  feeling,  however,  that  it  should  be  raised.  It  has 
now  become  possible  to  do  this,  and  a  radical  change  and 
marked  increase  of  the  entrance  requirements  have  recently  been 
announced  to  go  into  effect  on  July  i,  1903.  From  and  after 
that  date  all  students  who  matriculate  in  the  College  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  must  present  a  medical  student  certificate  granted  by 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  upon 
the  basis  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  certificates  named  below : 

A.  (i)  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least 
one  full  year's  course  of  study  in  a  college  or  scientific  school 
registered  by  the  Regents  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory  standard. 

(2)  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  Gym- 
nasium in  Germany,  Austria,  or  Russia. 

(3)  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  of  a  course  of 
five  years  in  a  registered  Italian  ginnasio  and  three  years  in  a 
liceo. 

(4)  The  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  sciences,  or  its  substantial 
equivalent  conferred  by  any  registered  institution  in  France  or 
Spain. 

(5)  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution,  or  from  the 
government  in  any  state  or  country,  which  credential  represents 
the  completion  of  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  graduation 
from  a  registered  Prussian  Gymnasium. 
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B.  A  certificate  of  an  examination  conducted  in  June  of  any 
year  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  or  of  any 
examination  conducted  in  September  of  any  year  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University  Committee  on  Entrance  Examinations  of 
Columbia  University,  or  in  part  for  both  of  these ;  which  exam- 
ination shall  conform  to  the  following  regulations: 

Total  requirement 15  points 

(Each  point  being  the  equivalent  of  a  course  of  five  periods 
weekly  throughout  the  academic  year.) 
The  candidate  must  offer  : 

English Countings  points 

Elementary  Mathematics "        3     " 

One-half  Elementary  Latin  (Latin 
Grammar  and  Composition,  and 
either  4  books  of  Caesar,  or  6  Ora- 
tions of  Cicero,  or  6  books  of  Virgil's 
Aeneid) "        2     " 

Elementary    French    or    Elementary 

German "         2      " 

Total 10  points 

The  five  additional  points  may  be  offered  from  the  following 
subjects,  the  only  restriction  being  that  to  offer  an  advanced  sub- 
ject will  involve  offering,  either  at  the  same  time  or  earlier,  the 
corresponding  elementary  subject. 

Botany , Counting  i  point 

Chemistry "  i      " 

Drawing "  i      " 

Elementary    French,    if     not    offered 

among  the  10  required  points "  2  points 

Intermediate  French "  1  point 

Advanced  French "  i      " 

Elementary    German,    if   not   offered 

among  the  10  required  points "  2  points 

Intermediate  German "  i  point 

Advanced  German "  i      " 

Elementary  Greek "  3  points 

Advanced  Greek "  i  point 

Elementary  History "  i      " 

Advanced  History "  1      " 

One-half  Elementary  Latin  (6  books 
of  Virgil's  Aeneid,  Latin  Compo- 
sition II,  and  sight  translation) "  2  points 
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Advanced  Latin Counting  i  point 

Advanced  Latin , "  i      " 

Advanced  Mathematics "  i      " 

Elementary  Physics "  i      " 

Advanced  Physics "  i      " 

Physiography "  i      " 

Spanish "  2  points 

Zoology "  I  point 

Candidates  w^ho  receive  a  grade  of  C  (fair  =  60  per  cent,  to 
75  per  cent.)  in  subjects  amounting  to  not  less  than  12  of  the 
15  points  offered,  will  be  admitted  conditionally,  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Committee  on  Admissions  may  impose ;  but  in 
every  case,  conditions  imposed  at  entrance  must  be  removed  be- 
fore the  student  is  admitted  to  the  second  year  of  the  course. 

Candidates  wrho  do  not  receive  a  grade  of  at  least  C  (fair  = 
60  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent.)  in  subjects  amounting  to  at  least  12 
of  the  15  points  offered  vi'ill  be  rejected. 

Candidates  who  offer  physics  and  chemistry,  or  either  of  them, 
and  who  receive  a  grade  of  at  least  B  (good  =  75  per  cent,  to 
90  per  cent.)  may  be  admitted  to  more  advanced  instruction  in 
the  subject,  or  subjects,  in  which  such  grade  is  obtained,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  required  physics  or  chemistry,  during  the  first 
year  of  the  College  course. 

Any  part  of  the  requirements  which  a  candidate  may  pass  in 
June  of  any  year  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand  to  his  credit  for  a 
longer  period  than  sixteen  months. 

The  examinations  in  June  of  each  year  are  held  under  the 
authority  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  at  a  large 
number  of  places  throughout  the  United  States  and  at  several 
points  in  Europe.  The  examinations  in  September  are  held  at 
Columbia  University  under  the  authority  of  the  University  Com- 
mittee on  Entrance  Examinations.  Both  the  examinations  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  June,  and  those  of 
Columbia  University  in  September,  are  held  upon  the  same 
requirements  and  are  substantially  the  same  in  standard  and  in 
administration.  Candidates  may  forward  the  credentials  re- 
ceived from  either  or  both  of  these  examining  authorities  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  if  they  aggregate  the  necessary  fifteen 
points  may    receive  in  exchange  therefor  the   medical    student 
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certificate  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

The  new  requirements  place  the  entrance  standard  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  above  that  of  the  other  medical 
schools  of  the  State  and  will  undoubtedly  react  for  the  better  on 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  given. 

For  the  year  1902-3  it  has  been  possible  to  make  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  present  requirements  for  admission  by  requiring  all 
of  the  forty-eight  Regents'  counts  to  be  obtained  before  entrance 
upon  the  work  of  the  first  year.  No  student  will  be  admitted 
with  conditions. 

Unveiling  of  a  Memorial  Tablet. — Of  the  graduates  in  medi- 
cine of  Columbia  who  served  their  country  during  the  late  war 
with  Spain,  three,  John  Blair  Gibbs,  George  Washington  Lind- 
heim,  and  Harry  Augustus  Young,  lost  their  lives.  As  a  me- 
morial to  these  men  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  through  a  committee  consisting  of 
Dr.  John  G.  Curtis,  chairman,  and  Dr.  George  G.  Wheelock,  has 
recently  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  student's  reading  room  of  the 
College  a  bronze  tablet,  attractively  designed  and  made  by  the 
Henry-Bonnard  Bronze  Co.     It  bears  the  following  inscription: 

—  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York  — 
These  Graduates 

OF  THE 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Died  in  the  Discharge  of  Duty 

During  the  War  With  Spain  1898-1899 

John  Blair  Gibbs  M.D.  1882 

Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Navy 

Killed  in  Battle  at  Guantanamo  Bay  Cuba 

June  i2TH  1898 

George  Washington  Lindheim  M.D.  1898 

Assistant  Surgeon  Eighth  N.  Y.  Vol.  Infantry 

Died  of  Disease  Contracted  in  the  Service 

September  i6th  1898 

Harry  Augustus  Young  M.D.  1895 

Quartermaster-Sergeant  Battery  A 

Utah  Light  Artillery 

Killed  in  Battle  Near  Manila 

February  6th  1899 

The  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  the 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Erected  this  Memorial  in 

1902 
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On  the  afternoon  of  May  8,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of 
the  University  and  a  considerable  body  of  alumni  and  students, 
the  tablet  was  unveiled  and  presented  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion to  the  University.  Dr.  Curtis,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
and  the  Association,  spoke  as  follow^s : 

Mr.  President :  It  is  to  hear  of  no  new  thing  that  you  meet 
here  to-day,  the  elder  and  the  younger  sons  of  this  house.  It  is 
to  hear  that  which  has  stirred  the  blood  of  countless  generations 
in  the  past,  as  it  shall  stir  the  blood  of  the  generations  yet  to  come. 

These  men  died  for  their  country.  To  those  words  nothing 
can  be  added,  as  from  the  glory  of  these  who  have  deserved  them 
nothing  can  be  taken  away.  By  a  dramatic  chance  the  three 
came  to  their  deaths  in  ways  which  illustrate  the  varied  dangers 
of  war. 

Gibbs  was  slain  in  the  act  of  removing  his  wounded  from  the 
scene  of  a  night  attack. 

Lindheim  died  of  the  typhoid  which  cuts  down  combatant  and 
non-combatant  alike. 

Young  had  received  no  medical  post;  but,  not  deterred  by 
that,  went  to  the  front  to  fight,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  been 
called  to  cure,  and  was  killed  wearing  the  chevrons  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer. 

Varied  as  were  these  deaths,  they  teach  the  same  lesson  of 
fearless  devotion.  Therefore  it  is  not  merely  a  modest  memorial 
of  three  modest  men  which  we  graduates  in  medicine  now  offer 
to  our  university  and  commit,  sir,  to  the  keeping  of  yourself  as 
its  head.  This  bronze  is  for  a  sign  to  all  who  shall  use  this 
room  that  their  elder  brothers  knew  and  claimed  the  ancient 
privilege  of  our  profession,  that  whithersoever  human  daring 
penetrates — whether  to  where  men  die  of  pestilence,  or  to  the 
edge  of  battle,  or  to  the  darkness  of  the  polar  winter,  or  to  the 
tropical  forest-path  where  the  poisoned  arrow  strikes  like  a  ser- 
pent— no  matter  how  great  the  press  of  volunteers,  a  place  is 
reserved  for  one  of  our  calling.  May  those  who  shall  come 
after  heed  the  example  and  claim  the  privilege ! 

President  Butler,  in  accepting  the  tablet,  said  : — 

Dr.  Curtis  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  glad  to  accept,  on  behalf 
of  the  University,  from  the  alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  through  you  and  the  Committee  which  you  repre- 
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sent,  this  memorial  of  three  of  the  University's  sons  who  laid 
down  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country.  They,  like 
many  others  who  have  preceded  them,  ennoble  and  distinguish 
the  profession  which  they  chose  as  a  life  work — a  profession 
which,  during  the  past  half  century,  has  come  to  occupy  the 
very  foremost  place  as  an  agency  of  civilization  and  enlighten- 
ment. The  profession  of  medicine  is  preeminently  the  profes- 
sion of  personal  and  public  service.  It  is  the  profession  whose 
representatives,  in  their  daily  walk,  come  most  closely  in  contact 
with  every  phase  of  human  nature,  human  suffering,  and  human 
sorrow.  It  is  the  lot  of  the  true  physician  to  learn  to  serve  his 
kind.  He  serves  while  student  and  while  active  practitioner, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  if  he  be  true  to  the  ideals  which  inspire 
his  calling  in  these  modern  days. 

It  has  been  given  to  this  profession  to  forward  civilization  in 
countless  ways.  While  men  have  been  flocking  together  in  great 
cities,  where,  under  older  conditions,  life  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous and  perhaps  impossible,  this  profession  has  made  the 
world  its  debtor  by  the  discovery  of  the  ways  and  means  to  make 
these  great  aggregations  of  humanity  centers  and  homes  of  health 
and  prosperity,  relatively  free  from  disease  and  suffering.  The 
discovery  and  application  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease;  the 
control  of  the  older  forms  of  pestilence  which  ravaged  great 
populations  and  took  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  of 
old  and  young;  the  development  of  the  science  of  sanitation  and 
all  that  it  means — these  are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
most  noteworthy  services  of  medicine  to  our  modern  life.  Medi- 
cine has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  patriotic  service ;  and  the  phy- 
sicians of  this  nation,  in  particular,  have  from  its  foundation 
gone  eagerly  and  speedily  in  response  to  the  country's  call  when- 
ever there  has  been  need  of  their  skilled  service  in  the  field,  at 
home  or  half  way  round  the  world. 

I  need  not  pause  to  recount  to  you,  who  know  the  story  so  much 
better  than  I,  what  has  been  accomplished  by  physicians  and 
surgeons  for  both  arms  of  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States.  The  three  men  to  whom  this  memorial  tablet  has  been 
erected  are  types  of  the  young  modern  physician  who  has  learned 
well  the  lesson  of  his  calling,  and  who  unites  with  it  the  lofty 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  sends  him  to  serve  his  country  when 
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she  calls  for  aid.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  University  has 
to-day  received  and  uncovered  this  tablet  to  these  three  heroic 
dead. 

This  memorial  tablet  will  bear  witness,  year  after  year,  from 
its  place  on  the  walls  of  the  University,  to  the  fact  that  these 
men  were  true  physicians  and  zealous  patriots.  It  was  their  lot 
to  serve,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  to  die  for  their  country.  The 
University  is  honored  in  honoring  these  noble  sons. 

Accept,  sir,  for  yourself,  for  your  Committee,  and  for  the 
alumni,  the  thanks  of  the  University  for  this  appropriate  gift. 


General. — The  report  for  1901  of  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons, 
Director  of  the  College  Department  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  contains 
the  statistics  for  the  past  ten  years  of  the  examinations  of  grad- 
uates of  the  medical  schools  of  the  state  for  licenses  to  practice 
medicine.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  leads  the 
thirteen  other  medical  schools  with  the  highest  percentage  (95.8) 
of  successful  candidates. 

At  a  recent  examination  held  to  fill  two  vacancies  in  the  list  of 
police  surgeons  in  New  York  city,  more  than  four  hundred 
candidates  presented  themselves.  Dr.  Frank  R.  Oastler  (P.  and 
S.,  '94),  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Elsberg  (P.  and  S.,  '93)  obtained 
the  highest  rank  and  received  the  appointments,  which  are  for  life. 


Department  of  Obstetrics. — On  February  12,  1902,  Professor 
Cragin  delivered  by  invitation  an  address  on  "  The  Relation  of 
Surgery  to  Obstetrics "  before  the  students  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry. — Dr.  William  J. 
Gies,  Instructor  in  this  department  since  its  establishment  four 
years  ago,  has  lately  been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry.  Dr.  A.  N.  Richards, 
assistant  in  this  department,  is  this  year  also  a  research  scholar 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute. 

Among  the  researches  recently  completed  in  this  laboratory 
are  studies  (i)  On  the  glycosuria  following  experimental  in- 
jections of  adrenalin,  by  Dr.   Richards,  with  Professor  C.  A. 
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Herter  of  the  University  and  Bellevue  Medical  School;  (2)  On 
a  case  of  pancreatic  fistula  of  three  years'  duration,  by  Dr.  Gies, 
with  Professor  F.  W.  Murray,  of  Cornell  University;  and  (3) 
On  the  composition  of  the  cocoanut  and  the  changes  it  undergoes 
during  germination,  by  Dr.  Gies,  with  Mr.  J.  E.  Kirkwood,  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Dr.  Gies  has  made  a  large  number  of  tissue  products  for 
chemical  and  nutritional  study  in  Professor  Atwater's  laboratory 
at  Wesleyan  University. 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
School  of  Architecture. — The  approaching  commencement 
will  bring  to  a  close  the  twenty-first  year  of  this  school.  It  will 
"  come  of  age,"  and  this  epoch  of  its  history  will  be  appropriately 
completed  and  crownedby  its  achievement  of  independence  through 
the  recent  action  of  the  Trustees  and  President  Butler  in  setting 
it  apart  from  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  with  which  it  has 
been  connected  ever  since  its  foundation.  In  thus  ceasing  to  be 
a  department  of  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  it  will  come, 
and  for  a  period  remain,  under  the  direct  administrative  control 
of  the  President  of  the  University,  while  awaiting  the  day  when 
the  resources  of  the  University  shall  permit  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Faculty  and  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

During  all  these  twenty-one  years  the  School  of  Architecture 
has  been  administered  by  its  organizer  and  first  professor,  William 
R.  Ware.  It  has  fi'om  the  first  embodied  his  ideas  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  sought  to  realize  his  ideals  of  architectural  education. 
The  generosity,  first  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Schermerhorn,  and  then 
of  the  Trustees  and  of  various  friends  of  the  school,  has  enabled 
Professor  Ware  to  carry  out  these  ideas  with  a  wealth  of  equip- 
ment and  latterly  with  an  amplitude  of  space,  which  very  seldom 
fall  to  the  fortune  of  an  educational  organizer.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  school  and  the  standing  and  achievements  of  its  grad- 
uates, and  of  those  non-graduate  and  special  students  who  have 
experienced  its  intellectual  and  artistic  influence,  are  the  monu- 
ments of  his  success  in  the  use  and  development  of  these  re- 
sources. It  seemed  to  many  of  the  former  students  of  the  school 
that  this  would  be  a  most  fitting  occasion  for  a  celebration  and 
exhibition  which  should  testify  at  once  to  the  quality  of  work 
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done  by  the  school  and  its  graduates,  and  to  the  affectionate  re- 
gard of  its  former  students  for  Professor  Ware.  The  severe  ill- 
ness of  Professor  Ware  has,  however,  most  unhappily  interfered 
with  these  plans,  and  their  realization  has  been  postponed  to  a 
later  date.  Professor  Ware  has  been  for  some  weeks  unable 
to  engage  in  active  work  and  has  recently  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  city  for  rest  and  recuperation.  It  is  peculiarly  trying  that 
at  this  time,  so  full  of  significance  for  the  school,  he  should  be 
prevented  from  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  celebrating,  with  his 
former  pupils,  the  "  coming  of  age"  of  his  enterprise,  and  wit- 
nessing the  splendid  fruits  of  his  labors. 

The  competition  for  the  Columbia  Fellowship  in  Architec- 
ture, and  for  the  new  Perkins  Fellowship,  which  is  to  be  awarded 
quadrennially,  has  closed  for  competitors  in  New  York.  The 
work  of  the  Paris  competitors  is  expected  to  arrive  about  the 
twenty-fourth  of  May.  The  jury  will  be  selected  from  among  the 
practising  architects  of  the  city,  and  the  winners  of  the  fellow- 
ships, of  $910  and  $800  respectively,  will  spend  each  a  year  in 
foreign  study  and  travel. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  staff  appointments  for  next 
year. 

School  of  Chemistry  : 

Department  of  Organic  Chemistry . — The  recent  action  of 
the  Trustees  in  raising  the  rank  of  the  subordinate  from  Assistant 
to  Tutor,  thus  rendering  it  possible  to  retain  an  experienced  man, 
will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  department. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  New  York  section,  American 
Chemical  Society,  a  paper  was  read  by  Professors  Hand  and 
Bogert  upon  "The  Synthesis  of  Ketodihydroquinazolines  from 
Anthranilic  Nitrile,"  showing  how  these  compounds  may  be  pre- 
pared as  i^eadijy  from  anthranilic  nitrile  and  an  aliphatic  acid  as 
from  anthranilic  acid  and  an  aliphatic  nitrile. 

The  following  researches  are  now  going  on  in  the  organic 
laboratory : 

1 .  Syntheses  with  Anthranilic  Nitrile,  Professors  Bogert  and 
Hand. 

2.  Mandelic  Acid  and  Derivatives,  Professor  Hand. 

3.  Syntheses  of  Thioquinazolines,  H.  C.  Breneman. 

4.  Chlorides  of  the  Nitrophthalic  Acids,  Dr.  V.  J.  Chambers. 
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5.  Syntheses  of  Methyl  Quinazolones,  H.  St.  J.  Hyde,  A.M. 

6.  Adipic  Acid  and  Derivatives,  E.  C.  Chapin. 

7.  Paraminobenzonitrile  and  Derivatives,  L.  Kohnstamm. 
During  the  year   1901    nine  publications  appeai'ed  from  the 

Organic  Laboratory,  the  details  of   v^hich  will    appear   in  the 
September  Quarterly. 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 
General. — Owing  to  the  death  of  Professor  Mayo-Smith  and 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Day,  the  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Economics  have  been  considerably  rearranged.  Professors  H. 
R.  Seager  and  H.  L.  Moore  and  Mr.  Alvin  S.  Johnson  have 
been  appointed  officers  of  the  Depai'tment,  and  Professor  Gid- 
dings's  chair  has  been  named  the  chair  of  "  sociology  and  statis- 
tics," instead  of  "sociology,"  as  heretofore.  Under  the  new 
arrangement  the  work  in  statistics  formerly  done  by  Professor 
Mayo-Smith  will  be  taken  in  charge  by  Professor  Giddings,  with 
assistance  from  Professor  Seager.  The  economic  subjects  which 
Professor  Mayo-Smith  taught  in  the  University  will  be  treated  in 
corresponding  courses  by  Professors  Seager  and  Moore.  The 
required  course  (Economics  A)  in  the  college,  formerly  given 
by  Professor  Mayo-Smith  and  Mr.  Day,  will  be  taken  by  Pro- 
fessor Seligman,  Professor  Seager  and  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Day's 
courses  in  Columbia  College  and  Barnard  College  will  be  divided 
among  Professors  Seager  and  Moore  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Day,  who  resigned  from  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics to  accept  the  position  of  Assistant  Registrar  of  the  Tene- 
ment House  Commission  of  New  York  City,  has  resigned  from 
that  also  in  order  to  accept  a  still  more  important  and  lucrative 
post  offered  him  by  the  Manhattan  Trust  Co.  Dr.  Max  West, 
who  has  been  giving  some  of  Professor  Mayo-Smith's  courses 
since  his  death,  will  succeed  Mr.  Day  in  the  Tenement  House 
Commission. 

The  writings  of  several  members  of  the  Faculty  have  been 
translated  into  foreign  languages,  in  some  cases  wholly  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  authors.  Professor  Giddings's  "  Principles 
of  Sociology  "  have  appeared  in  a  number  of  versions  which,  so 
far  as  is  known,  include  the  following:  French,  Spanish,  Japa- 
nese,  two  Russian,  Czechic   and    Hebrew   (in    Poland).     His 
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"  Theory  of  Socialization"  also  has  been  ti'anslated  into  Italian. 
Professor  Burgess's  "  Political  Science  and  Comparative  Consti- 
tutional Law  "  and  Professor  Goodnow's  "  Comparative  Adminis- 
trative Law  "  have  appeared  in  Spanish  and  Japanese ;  Professor 
Seligman's  "  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation"  and  Professor 
Clark's  "  Philosophy  of  Wealth  "  have  also  appeared  in  Japanese. 

Professor  Burgess's  work  on  "  Reconstruction  and  the  Constitu- 
tion," completing  the  four  volumes  in  which  he  covers  the  history 
of  the  United  States  from  1820  to  1877,  was  published  in  March. 

A  new  course  has  been  opened  to  seniors  by  Professors  Good- 
now  and  John  Bassett  Moore,  entitled  "  Government  and  Diplo- 
macy." It  is  designed  to  enable  college  men  to  get  an  insight  into 
the  practical  conduct  of  administrative  and  diplomatic  affairs. 

Department  of  History. — This  department  has  just  issued 
an  announcement  for  the  years  1902-4,  which  shows  considerable 
increase  both  in  the  scope  of  the  work  and  in  the  number  of 
courses  offered. 

The  most  noteworthy  extension  is  in  ancient  history.  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Sill,  who  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in 
1889  and  took  his  doctorate  in  Germany  under  Professor  Ed- 
ward Meyer,  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  history,  and  this 
has  enabled  the  department  to  make  ancient  history  a  major  sub- 
ject for  the  doctor's  degree.  Dr.  Sill  will  offer  two  courses  and 
a  seminar  in  Greek  and  Roman  history.  Professor  Prince  will 
offer  a  course  on  the  ancient  history  of  western  Asia  and  Egypt ; 
Professor  Jackson  will  offer  one  on  the  history  of  India  and  of 
Persia;  and  Professor  Gottheil  will  offer  one  on  the  rise  of 
Arabian  civilization  and  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism.  These 
courses,  along  with  cognate  source  work  offered  by  the  Division 
of  Classical  Philology,  should  prove  attractive  to  students  of  both 
classics  and  history. 

In  American  history,  Professor  Dunning's  half-year  course  on 
Reconstruction  is  replaced  by  a  full  year  course  on  United  States 
history  from  1850  to  1884.  Professor  Dunning  will  also  give  a 
new  seminar  on  later  United  States  history.  Professor  Osgood 
announces  a  new  course  on  the  American  Revolution,  but  it  will 
not  be  given  next  year. 

During  the  second  half-year,  1902-3,  Professor  Robinson  will 
be  absent  on  leave  and  his  courses  in  Columbia  will  be  taken  by 
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Mr.  Shotwell,  in  Barnard  by  Miss  Davison.  Dr.  Shepherd  will 
be  absent  on  leave  all  next  year,  and  his  vvrork  will  be  taken  by 
Dr.  Garner,  while  Mr.  Fleming  will  carry  on  the  courses  which 
were  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  as  the  latter  leaves  to  assume  an 
instructorship  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 
Division  of  Classical  Philology 

General. — The  interest  in  the  Classical  Club  has  been  well 
maintained.  Since  its  organization  eight  meetings  have  been 
held,  of  which  three  were  purely  social  in  their  nature,  and  in 
no  case  has  the  attendance  fallen  below  thirty.  The  following 
papers  have  been  read  before  the  club:  "The  Prologue  to  the 
Agamemnon  of  vEschylus,"  by  Professor  Earle;  "Heracles 
Alexicacus,"  by  Professor  Wheeler;  "  The  Poet  Ausonius,"  by 
MissMacVay;  "The  Triumphal  Arch  of  Trajan  at  Beneven- 
tum,"  by  Professor  Egbert;  "Dr.  Dorpfeld's  Leucas-Ithaca 
Theory,"  by  Professor  Perry,  and  "What  a  Teacher  Ought  to 
See  in  Ctesar,"  by  Professor  Lodge.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  meetings  has  been  a  series  of  reports  upon  recently  published 
books  and  the  current  issues  of  the  classical  journals  presented 
by  various  members.  A  special  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  deal  with  this  subject,  of  which  the  chairman  is  Dr.  Olcott. 

Departfnent  of  Greek. — Beginning  with  next  year,  in  place 
of  the  course  in  Pausanias,  which  in  the  past  has  been  given  by 
Professors  Wheeler  and  Young  jointly,  the  department  will  offer 
in  alternate  years  a  course  in  Pausanias  by  Professor  Young, 
which  will  deal  with  the  monuments  of  Attica,  Olympia  and 
Delphi,  and  a  course  by  Professor  Wheeler,  which  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  monuments  and  art  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 


Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. — 
The  registration  of  students  for  the  year  now  closing  13525; 
last  year  it  was  435.  Of  this  year's  registration  431  are  under- 
graduates, 94  graduates.  Of  the  undergraduates  270  are  men,  161 
women.  The  graduate  students  number  52  men  and  42  women. 
These  figures  have  not  been  made  to  include  students  of  German 
registered  at  the  summer  session  of  1901,  nor  those  pursuing  Ger- 
man in  the  collegiate  course  and  extension  courses  of  Teachers 
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College.     If  these  are  included,  as  they  may  fairly  be,  the  grand 
total  is  638. 

The  literary  output  of  the  year  includes  Professor  Thomas's 
"  Life  and  Works  of  Schiller,"  Thomas  and  Hervey's  "  German 
Reader  and  Theme  Book,"  Hervey's  edition  of  Benedix's  "  Der 
Prozess,"  and  Fulda's  "  Der  Talisman,"  Keppler's  edition  of 
Heyse's  "  Unter  Briidern,"  and  Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Jr.'s  translation 
of  "The  Government  Control  of  Trusts,"  byEmil  Steinbach,  in 
T/ie  Interjiational  Monthly  iox  April.  Three  additional  trans- 
lations by  Dr.  Tombo  are  to  appear  in  the  same  magazine  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

On  April  9  Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter  lectured  before  the 
Germanic  Association  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on 
"  Dutch  Remainders  in  New  York  State."  On  April  15  Dr.  R. 
Tombo,  Jr.,  addressed  the  University  Club  of  Hudson  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  "  Faust,"  and  on  May  9  he  delivered  a  lecture  on 
the  same  subject  before  the  Educational  Alliance,  New  York. 

A  highly  important  addition  to  the  working  equipment  of  this 
department  is  the  special  library  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
a  preceding  number  of  the  Quarterly.  Purchases  have  been 
begun,  the  first  being  a  complete  set  of  Kiirschner's  Deutsche 
Nationallitteratur^  but  the  bulk  of  the  money  raised  has  yet  to 
be  expended.  When  this  library  is  completed  and  conveniently 
housed  in  a  room  accessible  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  properly 
equipped  as  a  study  room,  the  efficiency  of  the  department  will 
be  greatly  promoted. 

The  Deutscher  Verein  looks  back  upon  a  prosperous  year. 
Its  fortnightly  meetings  have  almost  invariably  been  well  at- 
tended. It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  such  is  the  interest 
taken  in  the  Verein  by  eminent  German  citizens  of  New  York 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  secure,  without  money  and  without 
price,  a  series  of  highly  interesting  and  valuable  addresses. 
Among  the  recent  speakers  may  be  mentioned  Georg  von  Skal, 
editor  of  the  Staatszeitung^  Arthur  von  Briesen,  President  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Society,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Zick.  At  its  last  meet- 
ing the  Verein  was  delightfully  entertained  by  the  well-known 
vocalist  Anton  Schott. 

The  German  work  of  the  summer  session  for  1902  is  to  be 
greatly  extended.     In    1901    three  courses  were  given  by  Mr. 
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Hervey  to  67  students;  In  1902  these  will  be  repeated  and 
three  new  ones  of  a  more  advanced  character  will  be  added. 
The  new  offer  includes  a  course  in  Goethe's  "Faust"  by  Mr. 
Hervey,  and  one  in  the  general  history  of  German  literature  by 
Dr.  R.  Tombo,  Jr. 

Mr.  F.  W.  J.  Heuser,  1901,  has  been  added  to  the  teaching 
force  of  the  department,  for  the  coming  academic  year,  with  the 
title  of  Assistant.  Mr.  E.  W.  Bagster-Collins,  Instructor  in 
German  in  Teachers  College,  will  be  absent  on  leave  during 
1903— 1903,  when  he  will  make  a  special  study  of  modern  lan- 
guage instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Germany. 


Division  of  Oriental  Languages. 

Departtnent  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages. — Professor  A.  V. 
Williams  Jackson  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  to 
represent  Columbia  University  and  the  American  Oriental 
Society  at  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  to  be  held 
in  the  City  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  next  September. 

Among  the  papers  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society  at  Boston,  April  2-4,  was  one  by  the 
Rev.  Abraham  Yohannan  on  an  interesting  Persian  romance  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  which  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
Columbia  Library.  The  manuscript  was  given  to  the  library  by 
Mr.  S.  P.  Avery. 

Dr.  Louis  H.  Gray,  of  Princeton  University,  sometime  fel- 
low in  Indo-Iranian  Languages  at  Columbia,  delivered  a  lecture 
at  the  University,  April  23,  on  "  Some  Problems  of  Linguistic 
Study."  He  advanced  a  new  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  grammatical  gender  which  may  help  toward  the  solution  of 
that  much  mooted  problem. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr.,  sometime  fellow  in  the  De- 
partment, has  been  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  the 
position  of  Second  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. — At  the  March 
meeting  of  the  Trustees,  Frederick  James  Eugene  Woodbridge 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  election  of  Professor  Butler  to  the  presidency. 

Professor  Woodbridge  was  educated  at  Amherst  College, 
where  he  made  a  distinguished  record,  and   took   his  degree  of 
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A.B.  magna  cum  laude.  From  1 889-1892  he  was  a  student  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  lay  reader  in 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  On  graduating  from  the  Semi- 
nary he  won  a  fellowship  which  enabled  him  to  study  for  two 
years  at  Berlin.  In  1894  he  was  appointed  instructor,  and  in  the 
following  year  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota ;  serving  also  as  Chairman  of  the  Senior 
Faculty. 

Among  his  numerous  publications  are  the  following :  "  Argu- 
ment from  Design  as  affected  by  the  Theory  of  Evolution," 
which  was  delivered  before  the  Church  Congresses  in  Boston  in 
1894;  "  The  Use  of  Text  Books  ;  "  "  The  Dominant  Conception 
of  the  Earliest  Greek  Philosophy  " ;  and  he  now  has  in  press  a 
work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Hobbes. 


Department  of  Ro7nance  Languages. — Professor  C.  L. 
Speranza  has  been  promoted  from  the  position  of  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  which  he  has  held 
since  1896,  to  that  of  Professor  of  Italian. 

Professor  B.  D.  Woodward,  who  is  appointed  on  the  Barnard 
foundation,  has  also  been  advanced  to  a  full  professorship. 

Another  promotion  in  the  Department  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
FitzGerald  from  the  grade  of  assistant  to  that  of  tutor.  Mr. 
FitzGerald  has  been  abroad  for  two  years,  studying  in  Europe, 
especially  in  Spain,  where  he  worked  in  close  contact  with  Pro- 
fessor Menendez  Pidal  of  the  University  of  Madrid. 

A  new  course  will  be  given  next  year  for  graduate  students  by 
Dr.  Nitze,  which  will  come  under  the  head  of  Romance  Phi- 
lology and  will  have  for  its  subject  general  phonetics,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Romance  Languages. 

Professor  Todd  gave  on  Wednesday  evenings  in  April  a 
course  of  four  public  lectures  on  La  Chanson  de  Roland. 

On  Thursday,  April  17,  a  lecture  in  Spanish  was  substituted 
for  the  weekly  French  lecture ;  the  subject  was  Cuba  y  los 
Estados  Unidos,  and  the  lecturer.  Commandant  de  Mestre  y 
Amabile.  The  last  lecture  in  the  French  course  was  given  by 
Professor  Cohn  on  April  24.  Lectures  will  be  resumed  on 
Thursday,  November  6. 

On  March   25  Professor  Cohn   was  elected  Honorary    Presi- 
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dent  of  the  New  York  Group  of  the  Alliance  Fran9aise,  of 
which  he  had  been  President  from  its  foundation  in  1898  to 
January  of  the  present  year. 

Faculty  of  Pure   Science 

Depart7nent  of  Astronomy. — At  the  request  of  the  editor  of 
the  Vierteljahrsschrift  der  Astronomischen  GeseUschaft  a 
record  of  the  work  in  this  Department  has  been  sent  to  Berlin 
for  publication. 

The  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London  has,  through  its 
assistant  secretary,  asked  for  copies  of  the  photograph  taken  of  a 
Leonid  by  Post  and  Rees  during  the  November,  1901,  meteor 
shower. 

The  public  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  this  department 
w^ere  as  follows : 

Tuesday,  April  8,  1902,  Modern  Mars,  by  Percival  Lowell, 
Director  of  Lowell  Observatory,  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1902,  Experiences  on  the  Total  Solar 
Eclipse  Expedition  to  Sumatra,  by  S.  Alfred  Mitchell,  Ph.D., 
Tutor  in  Astronomy,  Columbia  University. 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1902,  The  Capttire  of  a  Comet  by 
Jupiter,  by  Charles  Lane  Poor,  formerly  Professor  of  Astronomy 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1902,  Sofue  Recent  Remarkable  Re- 
suits  of  Astrono7nical  Photography,  by  John  K.  Rees,  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  Columbia  University. 

Professor  Jacoby's  memoir  "  Catalogue  of  287  Stars  near  the 
South  Pole,  and  Optical  Distortion  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Astro-Photographic  Telescope,"  will  be  distributed  to  astrono- 
mers generally  within  a  few  days.  The  work  was  printed  from 
the  Bruce  fund.  Professor  Jacoby  has  also  published,  through 
the  Messrs.  Scribner,  "  Practical  Talks  by  an  Astronomer,"  pp. 
235,  octavo;  and,  through  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  an 
article  on  the  "  Progress  of  Astronomy  during  the  Year  1901  " 
(International  Yearbook). 

Dr.  Mitchell  has  completed  his  investigations  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  "  flash  spectrum  "  taken  in  Sumatra  at  the  eclipse 
of  May  18,  1901.  The  results  have  been  published  in  abridged 
form  in  the  Astrophysical  Journal  for   March,   and  will   ap- 
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pear  in  detail  in  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Publications  of  the  Naval 
Observatory. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Mitchell  on  the  "Flash  Spectrum,  May  18, 
1901,"  was  read  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  London. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Dr.  Mitchell  delivered  a  lecture  on  April  3,  at  the 
Institute,  on  the  "Eclipse  of  the  Sun  as  seen  in  Sumatra  in 
1901."  He  also  lectured  for  the  Board  of  Education,  Free 
Lectures  for  the  People,  at  six  different  public  schools  on  prob- 
lems of  interest  in  astronomy. 

Dr.  Mitchell  has  just  been  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society,  and  has  been  elected  Secretary  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Astronomy,  Physics  and  Chemistry  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Department  of  Botany. — Professor  L.  M.  Underwood  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  during  the  second  half  year  of 
1902-03,  and  is  planning  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in 
the  West  Indies,  making  special  study  of  the  cryptogamic  flora  in 
connection  with  the  work  on  the  forthcoming  flora  of  North 
America,  to  be  issued  from  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
through  the  funds  left  by  the  late  Judge  Daly.  Jamaica,  East- 
ern Cuba,  St.  Vincent  and  possibly  other  smaller  islands  will  be 
visited  during  this  period. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Curtis  has  been  continuing  studies  on  transpiration 
in  plants  during  the  year,  the  results  of  which  are  in  process  of 
publication  in  the  Btdletin  of  the  Torrey  Club. 

Dr.  Alexander  P.  Anderson,  who  has  held  the  position  of  as- 
sistant in  botany  for  the  past  year,  has  just  published  the  pre- 
liminary announcement  of  what  promises  to  be  the  most  important 
discovery  in  economic  botany  that  has  been  made  in  many  years. 
The  discovery  came  as  a  resvilt  of  work  based  on  the  study  of  the 
theory  of  the  composition  of  the  starch  grain.  As  is  well  known, 
starch,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  of  the 
food  products  of  the  vegetable  world,  requires  extensive  manipu- 
lation before  it  can  be  brought  to  the  condition  suitable  for  diges- 
tion.  Many  of  the  devices  for  this  process,  though  in  common 
use,  are  clumsy  and  only  partially  place  the  raw  product  in  a  con- 
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dition  for  use.  As  an  example  we  may  cite  ordinary  bread- 
making,  in  which  only  the  thin  outer  portion  can  be  said  to  be  in 
any  way  adequately  prepared.  The  nature  of  the  process  on 
which  patents  have  been  issued  has  not  been  fully  published,  but 
will  appear  during  the  summer.  Stated  in  a  nutshell,  the  results 
are  such  that  any  starchy  grain  like  rice,  for  instance,  which 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  cooking  in  water  requires  long 
periods  of  time  for  the  process  and  attains  only  partial  results  as 
regards  digestibility,  may  be  transformed  by  the  new  process  in 
less  than  fifteen  minutes  and  by  dry  heat  alone,  into  a  condition  in 
which  the  individual  starch  grains  are  entirely  broken  up  and 
transformed  into  palatable  and  easily  digested  products,  which 
require  no  further  treatment  and  are  completely  sterilized  and 
capable  of  retaining  their  condition  for  a  long  period.  The  com- 
pleted product  is  attractive  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  taste.  Rice 
grains,  for  example,  are  increased  to  about  eight  times  their 
original  size,  but  retain  their  form  perfectly.  Pearl  tapioca  is 
changed  to  glistening  white  spheres  nearly  the  size  of  marbles ; 
the  finest  flour  is  transformed  to  granules  about  the  size  of  the 
coarsest  meal,  and  all  these  are  of  such  a  palatable  character  that 
they  fairly  melt  in  the  mouth.  A  large  stock  company  has  been 
formed  for  the  development  of  the  product,  and  leading  experts 
in  the  production  of  starchy  foods  I'egard  the  discovery  as  one  of 
the  highest  degree  of  importance.  Dr.  Anderson  commenced  his 
work  on  rice  during  his  residence  in  South  Carolina,  but  no  re- 
sults were  attained  until  he  took  up  his  residence  here.  The 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  research  laboratories  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Cannon,  fellow  in  botany,  has  obtained  valuable 
results  in  his  major  study,  a  part  of  which  will  be  included  in  his 
thesis  for  the  doctorate.  His  work  has  been  carried  on  for  two 
years  on  the  production  of  hybrids  in  cotton,  and  the  portion  in 
which  results  already  appeared  concerns  spermatogenesis. 


Department  of  Geology. — Under  the  efficient  administration 

of  Dr.  Grabau,  Adjunct  Professor-elect  of  Palaeontology,  great 

interest    has   developed   during  the  year   in  the   stratigraphical 

part  of  geology.     The  collections   of   fossils   have  been   made 

more  available  for  work  and  students  have  taken  the  advanced 
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courses  in  gratifying  numbers.  The  outlook  for  next  year  is 
indicative  of  even  more  satisfactory  conditions.  Considerable 
investigation  is  now  in  progress  which  will  lead  to  some  valuable 
contributions  in  palaeontology,  and  they  will  soon  be  distributed 
by  the  department. 

During  the  holidays  Professor  Kemp  and  Mr.  Finlay  studied 
and  mapped  a  very  interesting  eruptive  area  lying  in  a  somewhat 
remote  situation  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  The  re- 
sults will  be  worked  up  especially  by  Mr.  Finlay  during  the 
summer  vacation,  and  will  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geology 
of  a  hitherto  little  known  section.  The  eruptive  rocks  are  rare 
and  peculiar,  and  for  that  reason  of  great  scientific  interest. 

Professor  Kemp  has  been  engaged  for  two  or  three  years  past 
upon  the  special  investigation  of  the  geology  of  platinum.  The 
results  are  about  to  appear  in  Bulletin  193  of  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey.  The  price  of  platinum  is  now  about  the  same  as 
that  of  gold,  and  as  the  metal  is  indispensable  for  many  scientific 
and  technical  purposes,  very  gi'eat  interest  is  manifested  in  new 
sources  of  supply. 

Two  sessions  of  the  Summer  School  of  Geology  will  be  held 
this  year;  one  near  Salt  Lake  City  in  Utah,  and  the  other  in  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson.  Dr.  Grabau  will  begin  the  active  develop- 
ment of  summer  work  in  stratigraphy.  The  department  has 
been  fortunate  in  securing  copies  of  a  large  scale  map  of  Be- 
crafts  Mountain  near  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  will  study  it  in  such 
detail  as  to  give  results  for  publication.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may 
soon  add  to  the  present  summer  school  one  in  physiography,  so 
that  no  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  with  geology  for  his 
major  subject  will  lack  field  experience  in  some  igneous  area, 
in  careful  stratigraphical  work  and  in  physiography. 


Depart?nent  of  Mineralogy. — The  Trustees  have  created  the 
position  of  Tutor  in  Mineralogy,  and  Austin  Flint  Rogers,  now 
completing  his  second  year  as  University  Fellow  in  Mineralogy, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  position.  The  principal  reasons  for 
the  creation  of  the  new  position  were  the  large  increase  in  num- 
ber of  students  pursuing  courses  in  mineralogy  and  the  necessity 
of  instructing  two  or  more  separate  divisions  at  the  same  hour. 

The  independent  instruction  of  two  or  more  divisions  at  the 
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same  hour  has  been  forced  by  the  fact  that  while  the  number  of 
students  in  certain  courses,  especially  mining  and  civil  engi- 
neering, is  too  large  for  satisfactory  work  in  mineralogy,  except 
in  divisions,  it  is  not  too  large  to  be  treated  as  a  unit  in  more 
purely  lecture  subjects.  Separate  hours  cannot  therefore  be 
obtained.  Aside  from  this  the  simultaneous  instruction  in  di- 
visions will  permit  a  certain  grading  and  readjustment,  so  that 
one  division  of  brighter  or  more  interested  students  may  advance 
further  and  more  rapidly  than  another  in  which  the  inclination 
or  capacity  of  the  students  is  barely  sufficient  to  complete  the 
essential  work. 

It  has  been  found  advisable  to  consolidate  the  courses  in  blow- 
pipe analysis,  crystallography  and  mineralogy  given  to  the  stu- 
dents in  mining  and  chemistry  under  one  title,  Mineralogy  12, 
and  to  assign  thereto  three  hours  of  lectures  and  conferences,  and 
two  afternoons  of  laboratory  work  throughout  the  first  year,  instead 
of  two  hours  of  lectures  and  equivalent  laboratory  work  extending 
through  three  half-years.  This  change  meets  the  needs  of  ad- 
vanced students  from  other  institutions,  who  find  it  difficult  to 
make  up  conditions  in  mineralogy  under  the  old  arrangement. 
The  consolidation  of  the  three  courses  also  permits  the  subject 
to  be  handled  to  better  advantage.  Students  in  the  metallur- 
gical course  will,  hereafter,  be  required  to  take  Mineralogy  5, 
two  hours  without  laboratory  work,  in  the  first  half-year  and 
the  new  longer  course.  Mineralogy  12,  in  the  second  half- 
year  only.  This  combination  is  to  be  known  as  Mineral- 
ogy 13- 

Very  little  time  was  available  during  the  first  term  for  original 

work.  During  the  second  term,  however,  the  following  work 
has  been  undertaken : 

By  Mr.  McCord : 

Study  of  microchemical  methods  with  a  view  to  selection  of 
available  student  tests  in  determinative  mineralogy. 

By  Mr.  Rogers : 

Study  of  graphic  methods  in  crystallography.  Crystals  of 
chemical  compounds.  Calcites  from  the  N.  J.  Trap  Region 
and  a  number  of  previously  undescribed  mineral  occurrences. 

By  Dr.  Luquer : 

The  determination  of  the  relative  refractive  indices  of  minerals 
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in  rock  sections  by  the  Becke  method.  This  has  been  already 
pubh'shed. 

By  Professor  Moses  and  Mr.  Rogers : 

An  extended  paper  in  which  are  presented  a  combination  of 
methods  of  crystal  measurement,  projection  and  calculation  by 
means  of  new  formulae  and  graphic  determinations  in  terms  of 
coordinate  angles  and  Miller  indices.  This  investigation  was 
nearly  completed  at  time  of  this  writing. 


Depart7nent  of  Physics. — Over  five  hundred  students  are 
working  in  the  physics  laboratories  this  year,  a  number  greater 
than  ever  before.  Much  of  this  increase  has  come  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  With  this  large  number 
of  students  to  provide  for,  the  need  for  more  apparatus  and  ac- 
commodations is  seriously  felt,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  will  not 
remedy  itself,  since  no  laboratory  fees  whatever  are  charged  the 
students.  However,  some  relief  will  be  afforded  next  year,  as 
the  trustees  have  granted  the  department  the  salary  of  a  me- 
chanical assistant  and  have  made  a  small  inci'ease  in  the  allow- 
ance for  laboratory  expenses. 

Eight  candidates  for  post-graduate  degrees  have  their  major 
courses,  and  eight  have  their  minors  in  physics.  There  have 
also  been  three  special  graduate  students  working  in  the  depart- 
ment. Dr.  Tufts  has  been  meeting  a  number  of  the  advanced 
graduate  students  once  a  week  for  an  informal  discussion  of 
some  subjects  of  theoretical  physics,  which  will  probably  be  ex- 
panded next  year  into  another  course  to  be  offered  to  advanced 
students. 

Professor  William  Hal  lock  was  recently  advanced  from  his 
adjunct  professorship  to  a  full  professorship  of  physics,  in  due 
recognition  of  his  efficient  work  in  the  University. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly  papers  have  been  read 
before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Mr.  Pegram,  on 
"  Experiments  with  Radioactive  Substances,"  and  by  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge, one  on  "Persistent  Meteor  Trains"  and  two  on  the 
"  Flight  of  Birds."  Before  the  American  Physical  Society,  Dr. 
Tufts  has  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Transmission  of  Sound  through 
Solid  Walls";  Mr.  Parker  one  on  the  "Absorption  Curves  of 
Condensers  for  Short  Time-Intervals,"  and  one  on  "An  Elec- 
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trical  Method  for  Calibrating  Chronographs " ;  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge one  on  "  Residual  Magnetism  in  Iron  and  Steel  for  short 
Time-Intervals";  Dr.  Day  on  "  An  Experiment  relating  to  the 
Theory  of  Electric  Currents";  and  Dr.  Forbes,  a  special  gradu- 
ate student,  on  two  new  and  ingenious  pieces  of  apparatus,  a 
gravity  electric  time  key,  and  an  apparatus  for  demonstrating 
the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  Mr.  Trowbridge  in  February  read  an 
address  before  the  Society  of  Bellevue  Alumni  on  the  "Im- 
portance of  a  Laboratory  Course  of  Physics  in  the  Study  of 
Medicine." 

Among  the  investigations  in  progress  is  one  nearly  com- 
pleted by  Professor  Rood  on  standards  of  high  electrical  resist- 
ance and  the  conductivity  of  ordinary  insulators ;  one  by  Pro- 
fessor Hallock  on  the  composition  of  sounds,  in  which  work  he 
will  use  a  Michelson  harmonic  analyzer  just  completed  for  him 
by  Gaertner,  of  Chicago ;  by  Mr.  Parker  on  properties  of  con- 
densers ;  by  Mr.  Trowbridge  on  some  magnetic  properties  of 
special  steels,  and  by  Mr.  Pegram  on  the  radioactivity  imparted 
to  bodies  by  solutions  of  thorium  salts.  Dr.  Bergen  Davis, 
holder  of  the  Tyndall  fellowship  in  physics,  is  working  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  and  has  recently  published  some  of  his 
results  in  the  Physikalische  Zeitschrift. 


Departtnent  of  Zoology. — Professor  Wilson  will  pass  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  in  zoological  investigations  at  Beaufort,  N. 
C.  He  will  later  work  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at 
Woods  Hole,  and  will  probably  make  a  zoological  excursion  to 
the  coast  of  Maine. 

Professor  Osborn  presented  three  papers  before  the  April 
meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Washington. 
He  also  represented  Columbia  at  a  dinner  given  in  Ottawa  by 
the  United  Universities  of  Canada,  and  responded  to  the  toast, 
"The  Universities."  This  visit  was  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  especially  the  exami- 
nation of  a  large  and  comparatively  new  fauna,  chiefly  of  reptiles, 
from  the  middle  Cretaceous  of  British  Columbia.  A  joint 
memoir  is  in  preparation  with  Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Lambe,  of  the 
Canadian  Survey,  embodying  the  results  already  obtained. 

Professor  Osborn  has  recently  published  two  papers  in  the 
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American  JVahiralist,  the  first  entitled  "  Homoplasy,  the  Law 
of  Latent  or  Potential  Homology,"  the  second,  "The  Law  of 
Adaptive  Radiation."  Progress  is  also  being  made  in  the  joint 
work  with  Dr.  McGregor,  to  be  entitled  "Evolution  of  the  Verte- 
brates." It  is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  appear  in  time  for 
use  by  the  students  in  advanced  vertebrate  courses  in  Columbia 
next  winter. 

An  event  of  chief  interest  to  the  University  and  zoology  in 
general  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  action  of  Park  Com- 
missioner Wilcox,  with  the  approval  of  Mayor  Low,  in  request- 
ing the  New  York  Zoological  Society  to  assume  the  management 
of  the  Aquarium  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Zoological  Park. 
Already  under  the  Tammany  administration.  Park  Commissioner 
Clausen  had  expressed  to  Professor  Osborn  the  opinion  that  the 
Aquarium  should  be  under  non-political  direction.  Immediately 
upon  assuming  office  the  present  commissioner  intimated  his  de- 
sire to  permanently  transfer  the  Aquarium  to  the  society.  After 
long  consideration  the  executive  committee  of  the  society  decided 
to  accept  this  new  trust.  While  the  formal  transfer  has  not  yet 
taken  place,  an  organization  has  been  adopted,  consisting  of  a 
director  and  a  special  Aquarium  committee.  The  latter  in- 
cludes Professor  Bristol  of  New  York  University,  Professor 
Dean  of  Columbia  University,  Dr.  Mayer  of  the  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute, and  two  other  gentlemen  who  have  long  been  interested 
in  the  Aquarium.  It  is  proposed  by  Professor  Osborn  to  throw 
a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  upon  the  director  and  upon 
this  committee.  The  annual  maintenance  of  the  Aquarium  has 
hitherto  been  $45,000,  a  very  generous  sum.  This  will  enable 
the  Zoological  Society  to  provide  for  the  same  kind  of  associate 
scientific  work  as  has  so  long  been  instituted  in  the  American 
Museum  and  the  Zoological  Park.  The  Aquarium  will  thus  be- 
come a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  city,  both  for  the 
younger  and  older  classes  of  students.  It  will  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  zoological  and  physiological  observations  of  the  most 
interesting  character. 

It  is  certainly  a  great  triumph  for  the  city  of  New  York  that 
these  three  great  institutions,  the  American  Museum,  the  Zoolog- 
ical Park  and  the  Aquarium,  should  now  be  brought  under  a 
thoroughly  scientific  administration.     No  city  in  the  world  can 
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show  a  more  effective  combination,  since  both  the  Zoological 
Park  and  the  Aquarium  will  contribute  to  the  collections  in  the 
American  Museum.  Incidentally  it  will  be  gratifying  to  Colum- 
bia men  to  know  that  an  officer  in  the  Department  of  Zoology 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  happy  result  and  in 
choosing  the  scientific  director  in  each  of  these  institutions. 

Professor  Dean  will  remain  in  New  York  during  the  summer 
continuing  his  researches  upon  the  material  collected  by  him  in 
Japan. 

Dr.  Calkins  has  continued  the  experimental  work  on  Protozoa 
which  he  started  in  February,  1901 ;  and  many  interesting 
results  have  been  obtained,  especially  along  the  lines  of  investi- 
gation inaugurated  by  Professor  Loeb.  Several  new  and  sug- 
gestive results  bearing  upon  conjugation  and  upon  the  broader 
question  of  fertilization  have  been  embodied  in  papers  read 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  published  in  Roux's  Arch, 
filr  Entvoickelungsjnechanik.  Two  other  papers  on  the  same 
and  on  allied  subjects  are  in  preparation  to  be  published  in  Schau- 
dinn's  Archiv  fiir  Protistenkicnde.  Experimental  work  upon 
Protozoa  at  the  Woods  Hole  Biological  Laboratory  will  be  under 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Calkins. 

A  number  of  students  from  the  department  are  expected  to 
work  at  the  Woods  Hole  Laboratory  and  also  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor.  Mr.  Zeleny,  holder  of  a  University  scholarship  in 
Zoology,  has  made  arrangements  to  pass  the  coming  winter  in 
zoological  studies  at  the  International  Biological  Station  at  Naples. 

Barnard  College 
Depart?nent  of  Botany. — The  following  research  work  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  officers  of  the  department.  Miss  L.  B. 
Dunn  has  under  way  an  investigation  of  some  of  the  physiologi- 
cal problems  connected  with  the  development  of  moss  capsules. 
Miss  A.  Watterson  is  continuing  a  piece  of  work  begun  last  year 
on  the  ratio  of  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  and  the  amount  of  diy 
substance  formed  by  fungi  under  certain  conditions  of  irritation. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Richards  is  investigating  the  turgor  changes  induced 
in  injured  plant  tissue. 

Department  of  Economics. — The  recent  appointment  of  two 
new  professors  in  economics  and  the  provision  by  the  trustees  of 
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Barnard  College  for  the  creation  of  a  new  tutorship  in  economics 
have  rendered  possible  a  substantial  enlargement  of  the  tender  in 
economics  at  Barnard.  Economics  A  will  hereafter  be  divided 
into  several  sections  and  will  be  conducted  by  Professor  Moore 
and  Mr.  Johnson.  Economics  i,  formerly  conducted  by  Mr. 
Day,  will  now  be  conducted  by  Professor  Moore  and  Mr.  John- 
son. Several  new  classes  are  offered  to  the  seniors.  Professor 
Seager  will  conduct  Economics  3 — Practical  Political  Economy, 
and  will  offer  a  new  two-hour  course  on  Labor  Problems,  as 
Economics  6.  Professor  Moore  will  offer  two  half-year  courses, 
one  of  readings  in  Social  Economics,  such  as  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
the  Christian  Socialists,  and  one  on  Recent  Economics  as  typified 
by  Marshall.     These  two  half  courses  will  form  Economics  2. 

These  courses  in  addition  to  those  offered  by  Professor  Gid- 
dings,  Professor  Clark  and  Dr.  Parsons  will  make  a  wider  and 
more  varied  provision  for  economics  at  Barnard  than  has  hitherto 
been  possible.  Instead  of  three  professors  and  an  instructor,  the 
force  will  now  comprise  four  professors,  a  tutor  and  a  lecturer. 

Depart77ient  of  Physics. — Dr.  William  S.  Day,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physics,  read  a  paper  on  April  21  before  the 
American  Physical  Society  on  "An  experiment  relating  to  the 
application  of  Lagrange's  equations  of  motion  to  electric  cur- 
rents." Dr.  Day  read  the  paper  also  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  May  5.  Dr.  Day  has  also  under  way 
an  investigation  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  show  whether  or  not 
a  dielectric  subject  to  a  displacement  current  when  in  a  magnetic 
field,  is,  like  a  conductor  carrying  a  conduction  current  of  elec- 
tricity, acted  on  by  a  mechanical  force.  The  apparatus  for 
this  experiment  is  now  being  constructed. 


Departfnent  of  Romarice  Languages  and  Literatures. — At 
the  April  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  University,  Dr.  B.  D. 
Woodward  was  promoted  from  adjunct  professor  to  professor  of 
the  romance  languages  and  literatures  on  a  Barnard  College 
foundation.  Several  changes  and  innovations  are  contemplated 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  department  for  1 902-1 903.  Fi-ench  2, 
while  remaining  essentially  a  three-hour  course,  provides  for  a 
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fourth  hour's  attendance  on  the  part  of  students  entering  the 
College  on  the  new  requirement  in  intermediate  French.  A 
course  in  French  3,  long  popular  among  the  students  at 
Columbia  College,  is  offered  next  year  for  the  first  time  at 
Barnard  College :  with  the  history  of  France  as  a  basis  for 
work,  opportunity  is  given  here  to  acquire  practice  in  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking  French.  A  course  in  French  5a,  eigh- 
teenth century  French  literature,  is  offered  for  the  first  time, 
simultaneously,  instead  of  alternately,  with  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; it  combines  the  two  courses  in  French  5  and  6  on 
Voltaire  and  on  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and  the  Encyclopedists, 
which  are  given  in  alternate  years  at  Columbia  College.  With 
regard  to  French  courses  open  to  Barnard  College  juniors  at 
Columbia  College,  it  is  proposed  to  offer  in  alternate  years 
French  11,  History  of  Literary  Criticism  in  France,  and  French 
15,  Writers  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  especially  Montaigne: 
the  latter  course  is  to  be  given  in  1 902-1 903.  One  entirely  new 
course  is  planned  in  Italian,  6,  Modern  Italian  Literature,  to  be 
given  in  successive  years  and  in  regular  alternation  with  the 
regular  courses  in  Italian,  3  and  3  ;  the  series  will  be  begun  in 
1902-1903  with  the  course  in  Italian  2.  An  advanced  course, 
to  be  known  as  Spanish  2a,  is  to  be  given  next  year,  in  alter- 
nation with  the  elementary  course,  Spanish  i  ;  this  is  a  new 
course,  combining  the  work  done  at  Columbia  College  in 
alternate  years  in  Spanish  2,  Don  Quixote  and  the  age  of  Cer- 
vantes, and  in  Spanish  3,  the  Classical  Drama  of  Spain. — In  all 
other  respects  the  plan  of  the  work  of  the  Department  as  carried 
out  this  year  remains  unchanged  for  1 902-1 903. 

Teachers  College 
General. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  amendments 
were  made  to  the  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  extension 
courses  which  were  adopted  in  1S99,  whereby  the  length  and 
character  of  each  extension  course  and  the  tuition  fee  therefor 
will  hereafter  be  determined  by  the  Dean  or  by  an  officer  of  the 
College  whom  he  may  designate.  Regularly  matriculated  stu- 
dents of  the  College  paying  the  established  fees,  may  be  per- 
mitted by  the  appropriate  standing  committee  of  the  Faculty  to 
pursue  work  in   an  extension  course,  and  to  receive  due  credit 
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for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  i  point  for  each  thirty  hours  of  ex- 
tension-class work,  provided  the  extension  course  is  an  integral 
part  of  a  regular  college  course  which  said  student  might  elect 
and  for  which  he  might  receive  credit.  Courses  which  may  be 
given  at  a  distance  from  the  College  will  be  subject  to  a  guaran- 
teed income  to  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  giving  the  course. 
In  order  to  have  work  in  an  extension  class  given  due  credit 
towards  a  College  course,  an  extension  student  will  be  re- 
quired to  matriculate  and  pay  the  regularly  established  fees 
before  entering  upon  the  second  half  of  the  extension  course. 
The  fee  already  paid  for  the  extension  course  can,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Dean,  be  credited  towards  the  amount  of  the  regular 
fee. 

The  following  new  provision  was  also  made ;  that  officers  of 
the  College  be  requested  not  to  give  class  instruction  in  addition 
to  their  regular  work,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  and 
subject  to  the  regulations  governing  extension  courses. 

The  announcement  has  recently  been  made  of  an  anonymous 
gift  of  $250,000  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  at 
Teachers  College.  This  money  will  be  devoted  to  the  erection 
of  a  building  adequate  to  the  enlarged  plans  of  the  Department. 
The  new  structure,  for  which  plans  are  now  being  drawn,  will 
be  erected  on  1 3oth  Street,  facing  southward,  between  the  main 
buildings  of  Teachers  College  and  Horace  Mann  School.  It  will 
be  five  stories  high.  The  fourth  and  fifth  floors  will  contain  the 
gymnasium,  and  the  third  floor  the  bath  rooms  and  dressing 
rooms.  The  second  floor  will  have  four  large  exercise  halls ; 
the  ground  floor  will  contain  offices,  lecture  rooms  and  labora- 
tories. The  basement  and  court  will  be  utilized  for  a  swimming 
pool,  bowling  alleys,  handball  courts  and  similar  puposes.  The 
work  of  construction  will  probably  be  begun  during  the  summer. 

Closely  following  upon  this  announcement  come  the  appoint- 
ments of  Miss  Maud  March  as  instructor  and  Miss  Frances  F. 
Ellory,  as  assistant,  respectively,  in  Physical  Education.  Miss 
March  has  been  assistant  in  the  Women's  Training  Department 
of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  since  1S96,  and  Miss 
Ellory  has  been  instructor  in  the  Baldwin  and  Nelden  School, 
South  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  has  given  private  instruction  in  gym- 
nastics.    These  appointments  will   make  it  possible  for  students 
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to  take  certain  practical  courses  in  the  fall  of  1902  which  will  be 
prerequisite  to  the  more  specialized  courses  to  be  undertaken,  it 
is  hoped,  in  1903,  and  which  will  lead  to  the  bachelor's  diploma 
in  physical  education. 

The  administration  of  Whittier  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  the 
women  students  of  Columbia  University,  is  now  vested  in  the 
Dean  of  Teachers  College,  in  order  that  some  direct  connection 
may  be  established  with  University  life.  A  woman  familiar 
with  the  needs  of  college  students  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Hall, 
and  will  be  aided  by  a  corps  of  competent  assistants;  among 
them  a  nurse,  who  will  give  whatever  attention  may  be  required 
by  residents  in  case  of  illness.  The  Directress  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege will  also  reside  in  the  Hall,  and  will  have  a  part  in  directing 
its  social  life.  A  uniform  rate  has  been  established  for  all  rooms 
similarly  located  on  all  floors,  except  the  second  and  the  eighth. 
Rooms  will  be  rented  only  to  those  who  take  their  meals  in  the 
dining-room  or  restaurant.  The  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
floors  will  be  assigned  to  graduate  and  professional  students,  the 
sixth  and  seventh  floors  to  collegiate  students  of  Barnard  and 
Teachers  Colleges,  and  the  eighth  floor  to  women  not  connected 
with  the  University.  After  September  i  vacant  rooms  will  be 
assigned  to  applicants  without  regard  to  their  University  stand- 
ing. A  new  circular  of  the  dormitory  will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 


Perso7ial. — Dean  Russell  of  this  College  and  Mr.  C.  Hanford 
Henderson  of  Pratt  Institute,  were  sent  as  Government  Inspec- 
tors of  schools  to  Puerto  Rico  in  March.  They  made  a  two 
weeks'  tour  of  the  island,  and  visited  the  most  representative 
portions. 

Dean  Russell  has  returned  from  the  trip  to  the  south  organ- 
ized by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
educational  problems  of  that  section.  During  the  summer  he 
will  give  four  lectures  on  educational  topics  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  Dean  and  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell gave  a  series  of  informal  receptions  to  the  students  and 
instructors  of  the  college  and  their  friends,  during  the  month  of 
April. 

Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  has  been  elected  to  the  staff  of 
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editors  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,, 
and  also  to  the  position  of  Librarian  of  the  Society.  He  is  to 
lecture  at  Harvard  University  during  the  summer,  on  the  History 
and  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics- 
Professor  Paul  Monroe  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
from  April  i  to  October  i.  He  is  nov^  in  Heidelberg,  en- 
gaged in  study  and  research.  One  of  his  purposes  is  to  gather 
material  for  his  forthcoming  volumes  on  the  sources  of  the  his- 
tory of  mediaeval  and  modern  education.  His  courses  at  Teach- 
ers College  are  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Rudolph  I.  Coffee. 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  w^ho  has  recently  been  elected  to  the  chair 
of  secondary  education,  w^ill  spend  the  summer  in  Europe  inves- 
tigating secondary  w^ork.  He  w^ill  give  especial  attention  to  the 
new^er  phases  of  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  and  has 
arranged  to  meet  a  number  of  the  educational  leaders  in  Germany 
and  England  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Samuel  T.  Dutton  lectured  at  Cornell  University  on 
November  22,  1901,  and  delivered  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  three  lectures  on  Religious  Education,  April  2  and  3, 
1902. 

Several  appointments  to  the  teaching  staff  have  recently  been 
made,  among  them  being  that  of  Dr.  John  Angus  MacVannel, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  instructor  in 
the  History  and  Principles  of  Education ;  and  of  Mr.  Louis  Gas- 
pard  Mont^,  as  instructor  in  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Monte  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School  of  Art,  and  has  had 
other  valuable  training,  especially  in  the  study  of  design.  Mr. 
Monte  has  had  successful  experience  as  an  art  teacher  and  super- 
visor. He  will  have  charge  of  the  courses  Fine  Arts  i,  2,  8  and 
15,  and  will  assist  in  Fine  Arts  14. 


Horace  Ma?in  School. — There  will  be  a  public  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  in  the 
Horace  Mann  building.  May  26-29. 

The  following  appointments  to  the  "  honor  positions  "  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  open  to  members  of  the  graduating  class 
of  Teachers  College,  have  been  made  for  the  year  1902-3  : — To 
the  Kindergarten,  Miss  Henrietta  G.  Carey ;  to  the  Elementary 
School,  Miss  Willamette  O.  Nash;  to  the  High  School,  in  Eng- 
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lish,  Mr.  Dai^ius  Eatman ;  in  Mathematics,  Miss  Elsa  Behr ;  in 
Latin,  Miss  Annie  M.  Brooks  and  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Coddington. 

Appointments  to  the  regular  staff  of  the  Horace  Mann  Schools 
are  as  follows : — Mr.  Upton,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  In- 
structor in  Mathematics,  and  Mr.  Allan  Abbott,  Instructor  in 
English  in  the  High  School ;  Mr.  A.  D.  Kennedy,  Teacher  of 
Art  in  the  High  School ;  Miss  Madeline  Brown,  Assistant  in 
Physical  Education;  Miss  Mary  G.  Peabody,  Teacher  in  the 
Elementary  School ;  Mr.  A.  L.  Fish,  Physical  Education ;  Miss 
Edith  E.  Rand,  Teacher  of  Biology  in  the  High  School,  and  of 
Nature  Study  in  the  Elementary  School ;  Miss  Emily  P.  Locke, 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Wheelock,  Teacher  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School;  Miss  Florence  M.  Marshall,  Teacher  in  the 
Elementary  School ;  Miss  Harriet  A.  Hitchcock,  Teacher  of  Art 
in  the  Elementary  School ;  Miss  Belle  R.  Parsons,  Assistant  in 
Physical  Education;  Mr.  Marshall  B.  Evans,  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man in  the  High  School ;  Miss  Marie  R.  Hofer,  Assistant  in 
Music,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Richardson,  Instructor  in  Greek  in  the 
High  School. 

Miss  Katharine  More  Cochran,  instructor  in  Greek  in  the 
High  School,  and  Miss  Caroline  W.  Hotchkiss,  teacher  of  the 
seventh  grade,  have  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 

SUMMARIES  OF  UNIVERSITY  LEGISLATION 
The  Trustees,  March  Meeting 

A  gift  of  3io,ooo  received  from  an  anonymous  friend  of  the  University 
for  the  endowment  of  two  scholarships  in  the  College  was  accepted  with 
the  thanks  of  the  Trustees,  as  were  two  scholarships  to  be  established  in 
the  College,  to  be  known  as  "Class  of  1848  Scholarships."  A  gift  of 
3i,ooo,  to  provide  for  a  course  of  biological  lectures  during  the  present 
academic  year,  was  also  accepted  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 

A  photographic  portrait  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Avery,  presented  by  Mr.  S.  Oet- 
tinger,  was  accepted  with  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees,  and  it  was  directed 
that,  if  agreeable  to  Mr.  Avery,  it  be  assigned  a  place  in  the  Avery 
Library. 

The  President  reported  that  the  Foreign  OflBce  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment had  announced  its  intention  of  presenting  to  the  University  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  and  modem  works,  consisting  of  over  6,000  volumes, 
constituting  an  illustrated  encyclopsedia  of  facts  relating  to  Chinese 
history,  literature  and  civilization. 

A  proposed,  amended  and  supplemental  form  of  the  contract  of  Mr. 
Pulitzer  relative  to  the  "Pulitzer  Scholarships,"  to  conform  to  certain 
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changes  proposed  by  Mr.  Pulitzer,  was  submitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  approved,  and  the  Clerk  was  authorized  to  execute  the 
same  when  it  had  been  approved  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  Teachers  College. 

The  President  reported  that  Bishop  Burgess  had  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Trustees  to  deliver  the  Baccalaureate  sermon. 

The  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i,  1902,  being  a  special 
order,  was  considered  and  amended,  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  following  sums  be  and  they  are  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  current  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  this  Corpora- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  viz.: 
For  educational  and  operating  expenses,  the  same  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  manner  shown  in  detail  in  Schedules  A 

to  E,  hereto  annexed    ...  |996,9I3-S2 

For  interest  on  bonds  and  other  indebtedness  of  this  Cor- 
poration, as  shown  in  Schedule  E,  hereto  annexed     .    .       102,246.80 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of .    . 11,099,160.62 


Resolved,  That  the  sum  so  appropriated  be  paid  ( i )  out  of  the  income 
and  accumulations  of  invested  funds  applicable  to  the  said  expenditures  ; 
(2)  out  of  gifts  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  said  schedules  ;  (3) 
out  of  the  general  income  of  the  Corporation  ;  (4)  out  of  interest  receiv- 
able ;  (5)  out  of  any  funds  that  may  be  contributed  for  the  purpose  of 
guaranteeing  or  making  good  deficiencies  ;  (6)  out  of  moneys  paid  by 
Barnard  College  ;  and  (7)  if  necessary,  by  borrowing. 

Resolved,  That  all  ofl&ces  not  provided  for  in  these  schedules  be  and 
hereby  are  abolished  from  and  after  June  30,  1902 ;  and  that  all  offices 
provided  for  in  said  schedules,  if  they  be  not  already  in  existence,  be 
and  hereby  are  established  from  and  after  June  30,  1902. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $56,183  be  and  hereby  is  appropriated  for 
payment  of  interest,  taxes  and  other  charges  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1903,  upon  the  following  parcels  of  real  estate,  viz.: 

The  Athletic  Grounds  at  Williamsbridge. 

The  Loubat  Property. 

The  General  Society  Properties,  so  called. 

That  the  said  sum  be  expended  in  the  manner  shown  in  Schedule  E, 
hereto  annexed  ;  and  that  the  same  be  paid  out  of  moneys  to  be  bor- 
rowed. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  be  and  they  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  several  contributors  to  the  amount  of  $102,598.82,  applied 
to  the  deficit  of  the  income  of  the  University  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1901,  who  have  thereby  enabled  the  Trustees  to  carry  on  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  University  without  impairment. 

Resolved,  That  an  additional  appropriation  of  $410  be  made  for  the 
care  of  the  boat-house  during  the  current  year,  the  same  to  be  met  out 
of  income. 
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The  President  gave  notice  of  action  proposed  by  the  Medical  Faculty, 
changing  the  requirements  of  admission  to  the  first  year  of  the  course  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Education  be  set  off  from  the  exist- 
ing Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  and  that  Teachers  College 
be  hereafter  considered  the  Department  of  Education  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity ;  said  Department  to  act  in  all  University  matters  through  its 
representatives  upon  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Anthropology  be  set  off  from  the 
existing  Department  of  Psychology  and  Anthropology,  and  that  Professor 
Boas,  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  be  assigned  a  seat  in 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 

Resolved,  That  the  subjects  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  be  grouped 
together  in  a  new  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  with  Pro- 
fessor Cattell  as  its  administrative  head,  with  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of 
Columbia  College  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 

The  following  appointments  were  confirmed  : 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Philosophj',  assigned 
a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Phi- 
losophy ;  Henry  Rogers  Seager,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Political 
Economy,  assigned  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  and  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science  ;  Henry  L,.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Political  Economy,  assigned  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Barnard  College 
and  in  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science;  John  Dyneley  Prince,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Semitic  Languages,  assigned  a  seat  in  the  Faculty  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

The  following  promotions  were  also  confirmed  : 

William  Hallock,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics,  to  be  Professor 
of  Physics  ;  Charles  T.  Terry,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  in  the  Law  School,  to  be 
Professor  of  Law;  Carlo  L-  Speranza,  A.M.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  to  be  Professor  of  Italian  ;  George 
C.  D.  Odell,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English,  to  be  Adjunct  Professor  of 
English  ;  Amadeus  Grabau,  S.D.,  Lecturer  in  Palaeontology,  to  be  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Palaeontology  ;  William  J.  Gies,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physio- 
logical Chemistry,  to  be  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

The  Trustees,  April  Meeting 

The  President  was  authorized  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  to  be  represented  at  the  exercises  to  be  held  October  8  and  9, 
1902,  commemorative  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley's  Library  and  also  to  make  appropriate  response,  on  be- 
half of  the  University,  to  the  invitation  received  from  the  University  of 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  to  be  represented  at  the  celebration  in  Sep- 
tember next  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  that  institu- 
tion. 

The  President  reported  a  gift  of  fsoo  from  the  Very  Rev.  Eugene  A. 
Hoffman,  Dean  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  for  the  Department 
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of  Oriental  Languages,  which  was  accepted  with  the  thanks  of  the  Trus- 
tees. 

The  President  also  reported  that  by  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Lura 
Currier,  of  No.  28  West  27th  Street,  New  York,  the  sum  of  $50,000  has 
been  bequeathed  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University,  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  books  and  to  be  known  as  the  "Nathanael  Currier  Fund," 
but  that  the  bequest  is  not  payable  until  the  death  of  Mrs.  Currier's  step- 
son, Edward  West  Currier,  who  has  been  given  a  life  interest  in  her 
estate. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Trustees  gratefully  accept  the  offer  of  an  anony- 
mous donor,  an  associate  in  Civil  Service  Reform  of  the  late  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  to  establish  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Curtis,  consisting  of  gold  and 
silver  medals,  and  of  a  fund  of  |i,ooo  for  the  endowment  thereof,  and  that 
the  proposed  design  for  such  medals  be  approved  ;  and  that  the  Trustees 
tender  to  the  donor  their  thanks  and  an  expression  of  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  gift,  and  of  its  exceptional  value  and  appropriateness. 

Chapter  XXIII  of  the  Statutes  was  amended  by  adding  a  section  (Sec 
17)  providing  for  the  establishment  and  award  of  the  medals,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  directing  that  a  copy  of  the  medal  in  silver  be  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  George  William  Curtis. 

Several  amendments  to  the  statutes  were  adopted. 

Schedule  A  of  the  Budget  was  amended  as  to  the  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  and 
for  Educational  Administration. 

The  income  of  the  Dean  Lung  Fund,  over  and  above  expenses  already 
charged  to  it  for  lectures,  was  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Library,  such  balance  of  income  for  the  current  year  being  Jf2,6oo. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  George  William  Warren,  Doc- 
tor of  Music  and  Organist  of  the  University,  on  March  16  ;  also  the  resig- 
nation of  A.  L.  Quenau,  Tutor  in  Metallurgy,  to  take  effect  April  15, 
1902,  and  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  Bradley  Stoughton  as 
Tutor  in  Metallurgy  from  April  15  to  June  30,  1902  ;  also  the  resignation 
of  Arthur  M.  Day,  Instructor  in  Political  economy,  on  March  15,  1902, 
and  the  assignment  of  his  work  to  Max  West,  Ph.D.,  and  H.  R.  Mussey, 
until  June  30,  1902. 

The  President  reported  leave  of  absence  granted  for  the  academic  year 
1902-1903,  to  Professor  Edward  A.  MacDowell,  Professor  Lucien  M. 
Underwood,  and  Dr.  William  R.  Shepherd  ;  and  for  the  second  half  of  the 
same  year  to  Professor  James  H.  Robinson,  and  the  following  appoint- 
ments of  substitutes  :  James  W.  Garner,  Lecturer  in  History  ;  Dr.  W. 
Roy  Smith,  Lecturer  in  History,  and  Ellen  Scott  Davison,  Lecturer  in 
History  ;  all  for  the  academic  year  1902-1903  ;  also  the  assignment  of 
Professor  MacDowell's  courses  to  Leonard  B.  McWhood  ;  also  the  ap- 
pointment of  C.  P.  Steinmetz  as  temporary  substitute  for  Professor 
Pupin. 

The  following  promotions  recommended  by  the  Trustees  of  Barnard 
College  were  confirmed : 
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Benjamin  Duryea  Woodward,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures,  to  be  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures;  Charles  Knapp,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Classical  Phi- 
lology, to  be  Adjunct  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  ;  William  Tenney 
Brewster,  Instructor  in  English,  to  be  Adjunct  Professor  of  English. 

The  Trustees,  May  Meeting 

The  President  reported  the  gift  of  a  collection  of  eighteen  Babylonian 
tablets  from  Professor  John  Dyneley  Prince,  and  of  the  sum  of  $500  from 
Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Lee,  for  the  equipment  of  a  physiological  laboratory  for 
undergraduate  students  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  each  of  the  donors  was 
adopted. 

The  President  presented  an  invitation  from  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania  to  the  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Nicholas  Henry  Abel,  the  distinguished  mathematician,  and  was  author- 
ized to  make  a  suitable  reply. 

The  special  committee  having  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
installation  presented  a  report,  and  it  was  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  President 
Eliot,  President  Hadley,  President  Patton,  President  Harper  and  Com- 
missioner Harris,  whose  addresses  added  so  greatly  to  the  interest  and 
significance  of  the  installation  ceremonies,  and  express  their  thanks  and 
high  sense  of  appreciation  ;  and  that  the  Trustees  also  express  their  sin- 
cere regret  for  the  enforced  absence  of  President  Draper,  and  their  thanks 
for  his  congratulatory  telegram. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  tender  their  thanks  to  Professor  Egbert, 
the  marshal-in-chief  ;  and  to  the  Faculty,  Alumni  and  Student  marshals, 
whose  faithful  and  efficient  performance  of  their  exacting  duties  on  the 
occasion  of  the  installation  of  the  President  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
orderly  and  dignified  conduct  of  the  proceedings. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  tender  their  thanks  to  Professors  Munroe 
Smith,  W.  H.  Carpenter  and  Edmund  B.  Wilson,  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  Reception  luncheon,  given  by  the  University  Council  to  the 
presidents  and  representatives  of  other  universities  and  colleges,  on  the 
19th  of  April. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  tender  their  thanks  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  Squadron  A  for  the  voluntary  service  rendered  by  them 
in  acting  as  escort  to  President  Roosevelt  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
the  University  on  April  19. 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  desire  to  put  on  record  their  appreciation 
of  the  efficient  and  laborious  service  rendered  by  the  Committee  and 
especially  by  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Pine,  in  connection  with  the  Installation 
of  President  Butler. 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were  also  voted  to  Colonel  Partridge  and 
the  Police  Department,  and  to  President  Vreeland  and  the  Metropol- 
itan Street  Railway  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  them  on  April  19. 

Several  amendments  to  the  Statutes  were  proposed. 
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The  President  reported  the  resignation  of  George  B.  Germann,  Ph.D., 
Registrar,  and  the  same  was  accepted  with  regret. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Faculty  the  title  of  R.  W. 
Taylor,  M.D.,  was  changed  from  that  of  Clinical  Professor  of  Venereal 
Diseases  to  Clinical  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 

The  following  appointments  were  confirmed  :  Walter  B.  James,  M.D., 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine;  Tracy  Elliot  Hazen,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  in  Botany  ;  Carl  Ernst,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Chemistry  ;  Everit  J. 
Hall,  Tutor  in  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Assaying  ;  Joseph  L.  Danziger, 
Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry  ;  Victor  J.  Chambers,  Ph.D.,  Tutor 
in  Organic  Chemistry  ;  George  H.  Danton  (A.B.,  1902),  Assistant  in 
Comparative  I^iterature  ;  Alvin  S.  Johnson,  A.M.,  Tutor  in  Economics  ; 
Francis  Joseph  White,  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering  ;  Edwin  Carle- 
ton  Upton,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  English;  Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser,  A.B., 
Assistant  in  German;  William  R.  Shepherd,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  His- 
tory ;  Henry  A.  Sill,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History  ;  Thomas  H.  Harring- 
ton, E.M.,  Tutor  in  Drawing;  Charles  E.  Ivucke,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering;  Rossiter  Lester  Waters  (Mech.  E.,  1902),  Assist- 
ant in  Mechanical  Engineering;  Bradley  Stoughton,  B.S.,  Tutor  in 
Metallurgy;  Austin  Flint  Rogers,  A.M.,  Tutor  in  Mineralogy;  James 
Farley  McClelland,  E.M.,  Lecturer  in  Mining;  Adam  L.  Jones,  Ph.D., 
Tutor  in  Philosophy;  John  D.  FitzGerald  II,  A.B.,  Tutor  in  Romance 
Languages;  Ralph  Waldo  Lobenstine  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics; 
Cyrus  West  Field,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology  ;  Charles  Norris,  M.D., 
Assistant  in  Bacteriology  and  Hygiene ;  Norman  E.  Ditman,  M.D., 
Assistant  in  Clinical  Pathology  ;  William  C.  Clarke,  M.D.,  Assistant  in 
Normal  Histology;  Linsley  R.  Williams,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Normal 
Histology;  Haven  Emerson,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Physi- 
ology ;  Harlan  F.  Stone,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Law  ;  Alfred  Hayes, 
A.B.,  LL.B.,  Tutor  in  Law;  Henry  Askew  Jackson,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in 
Physical  Chemistry  ;  Charles  Forbes,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Physics  ;  Pearce 
Bailey,  M.D., Instructor  in  Neurology  ;  Richard  Hoop  Cunningham,  M.  D., 
Instructor  in  Electro-Physiology  ;  Henry  Woolfe  Berg,  M.D.,  Instructor 
in  Infectious  Diseases. 

The  following  changes  of  title  were  ordered : 

John  H.  Larkin,  from  Tutor  in  Pathology  to  Instructor  in  Pathology  ; 
James  D.  Voorhees,  from  Tutor  in  Obstetrics  to  Instructor  in  Obstetrics ; 
A.  J.  Lartigau,  from  Tutor  in  Pathology  to  Instructor  in  Pathology  ;  F. 
R.  Bailey,  from  Tutor  in  the  Normal  and  Pathological  Histology  of  the 
Nervous  System,  to  Instructor  in  the  Normal  and  Pathological  Histology 
of  the  Nervous  System  ;  A.  N.  Richards,  from  Assistant  in  Physiological 
Chemistry  to  Tutor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

The  following  appointments  by  the  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  were 
confirmed  : 

Frances  Campbell  Berkeley  (A.B.,  1902),  Assistant  in  English  ;  William 
E.  Kellicott,  A.B.,  Tutor  in  Zoology. 
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THE  ALUMNI 
C01.UMBIA  University  Ci,ub 

The  officers  of  the  Columbia  University  Club  of  New  York  City  for  the 
year  1902  are  :  President,  J.  Howard  Van  Amringe,  '60,  C. ;  vice-president, 
Robert  C.  Cornell,  '74,  C;  treasurer,  Victor  W.  Hungerford,  '95,  C;  sec- 
retary, Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  '98,  L. 

The  Board  of  Governors  consists  of  the  following  members  :  H.  B. 
Simouds,  '73,  C;  Thomas  Ewing,  '85,  C;  W.  A.  Meikleham,  '86,  C;  David 
Bandler,  '92,  C;  J.  S.  Langthorn,  '92,  S. ;  Herbert  T.  Wade,  '93,  C;  Joseph 
P.  Grace,  '94,  C;  R.  H.  Bacon,  '96,  C;  EUery  O.  Anderson,  '97,  C;  and  H. 
H.  Fowler,  '99,  C,  to  serve  for  three  years  ;  Willard  I.  King,  '89,  C;  G. 
C.  D.  Odell,  '89,  C;  William  C.  Cammann,  '91,  C;  Ludlow  Chrystie,  '92, 
C;  R.  C.  Hanson,  '94,  S.;  James  R.  Bartholomew,  '95,  S. ;  Archibald  Dou- 
glas, '96,  L.;  W.  B.  Symmes,  Jr.,  '98,  C;  H.  H.  Oddie,  '99,  S.;  and  H.  S. 
Giddings,  1900,  C,  to  serve  for  two  years;  John  B.  Pine,  '77,  C;  J.  H. 
Hewlett,  '90,  S.;  E.  H.  Miller,  '91,  S.;  Newton  Stout,  '91,  C;  August 
Zinsser,  Jr.,  '92,  C. ;  D.  Stewart  Iglehart,  '94,  C;  Harris  K.  Masters,  '94, 
S.;  Kenneth  M.  Murchison,  Jr.,  '94,  S.;  A.  W.  Putnam,  '97,  C;  and  W. 
A.  Bradley,  '99,  C,  to  serve  for  one  year. 

The  members  of  the  House  Committee  are  Richard  C.  Boyd,  chairman, 
Starr  Taintor,  GanoS.  Dnnn,  Eugene  H.  Daly  and  John  E.  McWhorter ;  of 
the  Entertainment  Committee,  William  B.  Donnell,  chairman,  Kenneth 
M.  Murchison,  Alger  G.  Gildcrsleeve,  H.  Sidney  Harrison  and  James  D. 
Pell  ;  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  Joseph  W.  Cushman,  chairman,  Wil- 
lard V.  King  and  A.  S.  Post  ;  of  the  Library  Committee,  T.  Ludlow 
Chrystie,  chairman,  John  B.  Pine  and  W.  A.  Bradley. 

Colorado  Alumni  Association 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  University  in  Colorado  held  its 
seventh  annual  meeting  and  banquet  at  The  University  Club,  Denver,  on 
Saturday  evening,  February  i,  1902.  The  attendance  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  Association,  thirty  members  being  present.  Besides  the 
usual  business  transacted,  it  was  decided  to  use  every  effort  during  the 
coming  year  to  secure  the  presence  of  Dr.  Butler  at  the  next  annual 
meeting,  and  a  letter  from  him  was  read  which  encouraged  the  Associ- 
ation to  hope  for  success. 

The  banquet  was  a  decided  success,  good  addresses,  songs  and  enthus- 
iasm prevailed.  As  guests  of  the  Association  were  Mr.  Henry  T.  Rogers 
(Yale),  and  Capt.  D.  Skerrett,  U.  S.  A.  (West  Point). 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Howard  Van 
F.  Furman*  (Science,  '81),  President ;  W.  L.  Dayton  (Law,  '89),  Vice- 
President;  James  D.  Benedict  (Law,  '99),  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

*On  April  28,  1902,  at  Mapimi,  Mexico,  Mr.  Furman  died  of  pneumonia. 
A  sketch  of  his  life  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this  number. 
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District  ok  Coi,umbia  Alumni  Association 
The  graduates  of  Columbia  University,  living  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  held  a  meeting  in  the  month  of  February  at  the  studio  of 
Mr.  G.  O.  Totten,  Jr.,  '91,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  organized  an 
alumni  association  to  be  known  as  the  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 
University  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  following  officers  were 
elected :  President,  John  Cropper,  '70  ;  Vice-Presidents,  R.  F.  Shepard, 
'70,  representing  Columbia  College ;  F.  B.  Leupp,  '72,  the  School  of 
Law  ;  Dr.  L,.  W.  Glazebrook,  '90,  the  School  of  Medicine  ;  Bailey  Willis, 
'78,  the  Schools  of  Science;  Secretary,  G.  O.  Totten,  Jr.,  '91  ;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin,  '78. 

Among  the  graduates  present  were  John  Cropper,  '70;  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam,  '79  ;  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin,  '78  ;  E.  C.  Barnard,  '84  ;  Dr.  L.  W. 
Glazebrook,  '90 ;  Dr.  H.  T.  Harding,  '93 ;  W.  R.  Hillyer,  '61  ;  J.  D, 
Irving,  '96 ;  F.  E.  Leupp,  '72 ;  A.  H.  O'Connor,  '79 ;  G.  K,  Richards, 
'89 ;  Dr.  L.  H.  Stone,  '89 ;  G.  O.  Totten,  Jr., '91  ;  Bailey  Willis,  '78  ;  R.  F. 
Shepard,  '70  ;  and  D.  H.  Baldwin,  '95. 

St.  Louis  Alumni  Association 
The  officers  of  the  Columbia  University  Alumni  Association  recently 
founded  in  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  are  Julius  S.  Walsh,  '64,  L.,  President ;  Daniel 
Sylvester  Tuttle,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  '57,  C,  Bishop  of  Missouri,  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  George  M.  Tuttle,  '88,  C,  '91,  M.,  3509  Morgan  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Sloane  Maternity 
Hospital 

When,  in  1887,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  through  the 
munificence  of  the  Vanderbilt  family,  were  enabled  to  leave  the  cramped 
and  inadequate  quarters  occupied  for  many  years  at  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
third  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  and  to  become  permanently  established  in 
the  magnificent  buildings  on  the  corner  of  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Amster- 
dam Avenue,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloane  added  to  the  gift  by  giving  carte 
blanche  for  the  construction  of  a  hospital  building  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  college  for  the  purpose  of  providing  practical  instruction  in 
the  management  of  maternity  cases.  The  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  as 
it  is  called,  was  thus  founded,  and  was  formally  dedicated  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1887. 

The  service  was  at  first  a  small  one,  and  during  the  first  year  there 
were  but  four  hundred  cases  of  delivery.  The  number  increased  rapidly, 
however,  and  in  1895  the  fact  that  it  amounted  to  over  nine  hundred 
cases  made  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  hospital  imperative.  The 
founders  again  came  to  its  assistance  ;  the  buildings  were  more  than 
doubled  in  size,  a  new  operating  room  was  added,  provision  was  made  for 
the  dormitory  accommodation  of  the  students  on  duty,  and  lastly  an 
ample  endowment  was  provided  by  the  generous  donors.  These  material 
advantages  further  favored  its  clinical  growth,  and  a  steady  increase  in 
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the  number  of  patients  has  been  the  result,  until  in  the  year  that  has 
just  passed  over  fifteen  hundred  confinements  have  taken  place  within 
the  hospital  walls,  aflfording  numerous  examples  of  all  the  operations 
peculiar  to  obstetrics  which  modern  skill  has  devised  for  the  relief  of 
women  in  labor.  The  statistics  of  the  results  obtained  are  also  unsur- 
passed, and  to-day  the  hospital,  splendidly  equipped  and  with  work  in  its 
wards  a  prescribed  portion  of  the  curriculum  of  the  college,  stands  easily 
first  among  similar  maternity  hospitals  in  this  country  and  in  the 
world. 

As  the  years  have  passed  the  composition  of  the  resident  staff  has  been 
materially  modified.  In  1S90  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  staff 
and  to  provide,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  resident  obstetrician,  a 
junior  interne,  a  day  senior  and  a  night  senior,  a  new  man  coming  on 
duty  the  first  of  every  month  and  serving  for  a  month  in  each  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  service. 

The  position  of  resident  obstetrician  has  been  filled  by  men  especially 
qualified  for  the  work.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  list  includes  Dr. 
James  W.  Markoe  (1887-1SS9),  Dr.  N.  E.  Norfleet  (1889),  Dr.  G.  W. 
Bratenahl  (1889),  Dr.  C.  W.  Hayt  (1890),  Dr.  A.  Abrams  (1890),  Dr. 
Ervin  Alden  Tucker  (1890-1895),  Dr.  George  Livingston  Brodhead  (1895- 
1897),  Dr.  James  D.  Voorhees  {1897-1900),  and  Dr.  Franklin  Abbott  Dor- 
man,  whose  service  began  in  1900  and  who  will  leave  the  hospital  during 
the  present  year. 

The  standard  set  for  internes  has,  from  the  first,  been  an  extremely 
high  one,  as  but  few  vacancies  exist  and  there  are  many  applicants  from 
whom  to  choose.  With  few  exceptions  all  of  the  men  have  been  college 
graduates,  in  many  cases  with  a  Master's  degree.  Of  necessity  they  must 
have  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  After  they 
have  received  their  medical  degree  each  applicant  must  have  served  a  full 
term  of  service  in  some  general  hospital,  and  then  only  are  they  eligible 
for  an  appointment  on  the  Sloane  staff.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that, 
in  practically  all  cases,  each  applicant  has  had  at  least  ten  years  of  college 
and  hospital  instruction  before  he  can  be  appointed.  Of  the  men  thus 
qualified  six  are  chosen  semi-annually  by  the  hospital  council,  consisting 
of  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  the  Assistant  Attending  and  the  Resi- 
dent Obstetricians  of  the  Hospital.  As  a  result  of  this  unusual  care  it  is 
probable  that  in  no  alumni  society  in  the  country  is  the  general  average 
in  the  way  of  medical  proficiency  so  high,  a  statement  borne  out  by  the 
result  of  the  recent  examination  for  the  position  of  Police  Surgeon  of 
New  York  City,  in  which  with  over  four  hundred  applicants,  five  of  the 
first  six  men,  Frank  R.  Oastler,  Charles  A.  Elsberg,  Henry  P.  de  Forest, 
Walter  B.  Brouner  and  Walter  M.  Brickner,  are  alumni  of  the  Sloane. 

In  1897  after  the  hospital  had  been  opened  for  ten  j'cars  it  was  decided 
that  the  number  of  alumni  was  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  permanent  society.  A  formal  invitation  was  therefore  sent  out 
by  Dr.  Ervin  A.  Tucker  and  Dr.  A.  Ernest  Gallant  asking  the  graduates 
to  meet,  and,  as  a  result,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1898,  the  Society  of  the 
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Alumni  of  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  was  permanently  organized. 
Dr.  Tucker  was  elected  President  and  Dr.  Gallant  Secretary. 

The  Society  holds  two  scientific  meetings  each  year,  on  the  fourth  Fri- 
day of  October  and  of  January,  respectivelj'.  On  the  fourth  Friday  of 
April  is  held  the  annual  meeting  and  dinner.  The  Society  now  includes, 
in  active  and  non-resident  membership,  one  hundred  and  sixty  members, 
a  list  of  whom  with  their  present  addresses  has  just  been  published. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1901-1902  were  as  follows : 

President,  Dr.  Henry  P.  de  Forest ;  First  Vice-President,  Dr.  William 
S.  Stone  ;  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  Franklin  A.  Dorman  ;  Recording 
Secretary,  Dr.  Herman  B.  Baruch  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  Bent- 
ley  Squier,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Edmund  LeRoy  Dow;  Pathologist,  Dr. 
Louis  A.  di  Zerega  ;  Council,  Dr.  Edward  W.  Peet,  Dr.  Frank  Sidney 
Fielder,  Dr.  Wilhelm  K.  Kubin. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
October  25,  1901,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Edmund  LeRoy  Dow,  No.  49 
West  57th  Street,  and  was  attended  by  about  fifty  members.  An  interest- 
ing program  was  carried  out,  consisting  of  a  "presentation  of  instru- 
ments "  by  Dr.  A.  Ernest  Gallant ;  a  report  of  three  interesting  cases  by 
Dr.  Edward  W.  Peet,  and  papers  by  Dr.  Ervin  A.  Tucker,  Dr.  Frank  H. 
Knight  and  Dr.  Herman  B.  Baruch,  followed  by  a  general  discussion. 

The  paper  presented  by  Dr.  Tucker  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  and  was  the  last  ever  prepared  by  him. 

The  winter  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  January  24, 
1902,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  A.  Ernest  Gallant,  No.  60  West  56th  Street, 
and  was  attended  by  sixty-two  members.  The  program  followed  in  the 
same  order  as  at  the  preceding  meeting,  reports  and  papers  being  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Henry  P.  de  Forest,  Dr.  Ervin  A.  Tucker,  Dr.  Franklin  A. 
Dorman,  Dr.  James  D.  Voorhees,  Dr.  O.  Paul  Humpstone,  and  Dr. 
William  S.  Stone. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Dr.  Stone's  paper  on  the  operation  of 
craniotomyon  the  forecoming  and  on  the  aftercoming  head.  Dr.  Herbert 
Old,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  read  the  history  of  one  case.  Dr.  de  Forest,  of  Brook- 
lyn, histories  of  two  cases,  and  Dr.  Tucker,  of  New  York,  the  histories  of 
the  last  ten  cases  which  he  had  been  called  in  consultation  to  attend. 

In  March  the  members  of  this  society  were  inexpressibly  shocked  to 
hear  of  the  sudden  death  from  pneumonia  of  their  personal  friend  and 
former  president.  Dr.  Ervin  Alden  Tucker.  A  meeting  of  the  council  of 
the  society  was  at  once  called,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
suitable  resolutions,  and  also  a  biographical  sketch  of  one  who  was  uni- 
versally loved  and  respected  by  every  member  of  the  society.  Notices 
were  sent  to  each  member,  and  at  the  services  held  at  St.  Thomas'  Church 
on  Friday,  March  7,  1902,  the  officers  and  members  of  the  society  met  at 
the  church  as  a  body  and  acted  as  an  escort.  The  resolutions  adopted 
were  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  An  inscrutable  Providence  has  called  us  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  our  beloved  member,  Ervin  Alden  Tucker,  one  of  the  founders  of  this 
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Society  and  our  first  President,  we  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the 
Alumni  of  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  desire  to  place  on  record  our 
appreciation  of  his  worth  to  the  medical  profession  and  our  personal 
esteem  of  his  character  and  his  ability. 

As  a  result  of  years  of  diligent,  faithful  and  persistent  endeavor,  Doctor 
Tucker  had  become  a  recognized  and  worthy  leader  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. He  had  entered  upon  a  brilliant  and  promising  career  with  no 
regrets  for  neglected  opportunities  and  with  the  fruits  of  merited  success 
well  within  his  grasp.  In  our  deliberations  he  was  a  constant  source  of 
information,  inspiration  and  encouragement.  He  joined  with  every 
student  in  his  search  for  knowledge.  We  shall  miss  his  wise  counsel  and 
we  do  deeply  mourn  his  sudden  departure. 

In  memory  of  these  qualities  which  ennobled  his  life  and  endeared 
him  to  his  friends,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Sloane  Maternity 
Hospital  express  to  his  wife  our  deep  sorrow  and  heartfelt  sympathy  for 
her  irreparable  loss,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  testimonial  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  our  So- 
ciety and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  his  afflicted  wife. 

Henry  P.  de  Forest, 

President, 
Edward  W.  Peet, 
Frank  Sidney  Fiei,der, 

Committee. 

On  the  evening  of  April  25,  1902,  the  fifth  annual  dinner  of  the  Society 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan.  About  seventy-five  members  and  a 
number  of  invited  guests  were  present.  The  dinner  programs  were 
adapted  somewhat  from  the  customs  of  a  German  Kommers,  were  artist- 
ically bound,  and  formed  a  Sloane  Maternity  Song  Book  dedicated  to  the 
four  honorary  members  of  the  Society,  Dr.  James  Woods  McLane,  A.B., 
M.D.,  Theodore  Gaillard  Thomas,  A.B.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Edwin  Bradford 
Cragin,  A.B.,  M.D.,  and  Edward  Lassell  Partridge,  A.M.,  M.D.  Music 
was  furnished  by  a  Neapolitan  orchestra  with  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  as  piano  accompanist,  and  some  excellent  glees  and  chorus  sing- 
ing resulted,  scattered  through  the  post-prandial  portion  of  the  meeting. 

But  few  formal  responses  were  planned.  The  President  of  the  Society, 
Dr.  de  Forest,  acted  as  toastmaster.  The  first  speaker,  Dr.  Frank  S. 
Fielder,  delivered  an  impressive  Memorial  Address,  printed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  upon  "  Ervin  Alden  Tucker,  Our  First  President"  which  was 
followed  by  a  silent  toast.  In  lighter  vein  Dr.  James  Woods  McLane 
responded  to  the  toast,  "  Our  Alma  Mater — Columbia,"  and  wittily  re- 
viewed some  of  the  historic  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  which  he  has  been  for  years  the  Dean.  Dr. 
Edwin  B.  Cragin,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  responded  in  an  equally  happy 
manner  to  the  toast  of  "The  Sloane,"  and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Dickinson,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Long  Island  Col- 
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lege  Hospital,  who  spoke  with  feeling  of  his  friend  Doctor  Tucker  and 
dwelt  with  satisfaction  upon  the  friendship  now  existing  between  sister 
institutions  of  learning  as  compared  with  the  somewhat  acrimonious 
rivalry  of  the  past. 

This  ended  the  more  formal  portion  of  the  program  and  the  remaining 
speakers,  Drs.  Brickner,  Stone,  Vosburgh,  Oastler,  Wood  and  Gallant, 
did  much  in  various  ways  to  make  the  affair  a  success  and  to  bring  the 
work  of  the  year  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Class  of  1874,  College 

The  Class  of  '74  held  its  32d  annual  dinner  on  the  loth  of  February, 
1902.  By  the  courtesy  of  Dean  Van  Amringe  it  was  enabled  to  dine  at 
the  Metropolitan  Club. 

The  University  catalogue  may  indicate  that  Dean  Van  Amringe  was 
graduated  with  an  earlier  class  ;  we  always  considered  him  as  one  of  ours 
from  the  day  we  first  entered  his  classroom  ;  and  he  formally  became  a 
member  of  the  class  of  '74  many  years  after  the  time  when  George 
Kobbe's  valedictory  and  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Duffle's  benediction  (fol- 
lowed by  "College  Airs")  sent  us  out  to  take  up  the  world  and  the 
gospel.  The  Dean  has  kept  us  in  touch  with  present-day  Columbia  and 
strengthened  the  ties  that  bind  us  to  it.  Another  tie  further  uniting  us 
with  Columbia  of  to-day  was  the  election  last  year  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Aymar  Sands,  '74,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  selection  most  gratifying 
to  us. 

Among  the  clubs  of  whose  hospitality  in  past  years  we  have  partaken 
at  our  annual  banquets  are  the  University  and  the  Union,  while  the  din- 
ing privileges  of  the  Union  League,  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  and 
others,  have  frequently  been  tendered  and  will  from  time  to  time  as- 
suredly be  enjoyed. 

The  32d  dinner  was  attended  as  follows  :  Dean  Van  Amringe,  Dr. 
Cheesman,  President  of  '74,  and  Messrs.  Spencer  Aldrich,  W.  S.  Aller- 
ton,  C.  R.  Buckley,  George  F.  Butterworth,  Judge  R.  C.  Cornell,  F.  W. 
Hinrichs,  Geo.  C.  Kobb^,  A.  J.  Loder,  Dr.  Alfred  Meyer,  E.  S.  Rapallo, 
Rev.  H.  T.  Scudder,  S.  A.  Reed,  B.  A.  Sands,  F.  D.  Shaw,  F.  Storrs  and 
F.  Waite.  The  healths  of  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  Dean 
Van  Amringe  were  proposed.  In  responding  the  Dean  spoke  of  the  en- 
largement and  elevation  of  educational  ideas  at  Columbia  through  the 
persistence  and  eloquence  of  Dr.  Barnard  ;  of  the  remarkable  influence 
of  that  great  president  in  extending  and  diversifying  the  curriculum  of 
the  College,  in  bringing  about  the  establishment  and  development  of 
university  courses  of  instruction  and  research,  and  so  making  practicable, 
under  his  successor,  the  transformation  of  the  College  which  he  found 
into  the  University  which  we  now  have.  Happily,  the  educational  reor- 
ganization is  complete,  the  removal  to  a  proper  site  has  been  effected, 
the  library  and  the  natural  sciences  are  housed  and  cared  for,  and  Presi- 
dent Butler  can  devote  himself  principally  to  educational  matters,  in 
which  he  is  an  acknowledged  master,  to  the  invigoration  and  advance- 
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ment  of  every  part  of  the  Universit}%  not  forgetting  the  old  College, 
which  he  loves  as  an  alumnus,  and  the  fundamental  importance  of  which, 
in  the  general  scheme  of  education,  he  recognizes  and  proclaims.  The 
Dean  further  spoke  warmly  of  the  new  Columbia  Club,  saying  that  the 
younger  alumni,  in  creating  it,  have  succeeded  where  older  alumni  failed, 
and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  express  to  President 
Butler  the  congratulations  of  the  Class  of  '74  upon  his  election  to  the 
high  office  of  President  of  Columbia  University,  and  also  convey  to  him 
the  desire  of  the  class  to  cooperate  with  him  in  any  manner  that  it  can  to 
accomplish  whatever  may  make  for  the  best  interests  of  the  College  and 
the  University." 

The  Class  Boy  of  '74,  young  Fred.  Hinrichs,  son  of  our  F.  W.  Hinrichs, 
was  toasted  and  especially  invited  to  our  next  dinner  as  the  guest  of  the 
Class.  *'  Fritz,"  as  he  is  called,  enjoyed  three  years  at  Columbia,  and  is 
making  a  distinguished  record  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  where  he 
will  be  graduated  this  year  among,  as  we  hope,  the  first  five. 

The  various  committees  of  '74  brought  to  the  meeting  a  mass  of  memo- 
randa of  their  class  life  ;  files  of  Cap  and  Gozvn  and  Acta  from  1870-76, 
Columbiads,  dinner  nitnus,  hundreds  of  letters,  programs,  photographs, 
tin-types  taken  outside  of  Joy's  old  room  ;  the  original  drawing  of  Bob 
Cornell's  Goodwood  Cup,  etc.,  etc. — a  bit,  too,  of  cedar  wood,  a  piece  of 
the  Amherst  College  6-oared  shell,  that  the  day  before  the  race  at  Spring- 
field in  1873  crashed  into  the  Columbia  boat,  splintering  the  latter, 
and  incidentally  penetrating  deeply  the  side  of  Ned  Rapallo,  '74,  who 
pulled  a  game  race  the  next  day  as  number  4,  with  Bob  Cornell  as 
number  5,  and  Frank  Rees,  Mines  '74,  as  stroke,  and  brought  the  boat 
home,  third,  I  believe,  out  of  sixteen  colleges.  The  crew  was  first  at 
Saratoga  the  next  year.  .  .  . 

Frank  D.  Shaw, 

Secretary. 
Class  of  1888,  College 

On  the  afternoon  of  Commencement  Day,  1901,  the  class  kept  open 
house  as  usual  in  room  305,  College  Hall.  Later,  on  South  Field,  our  nine 
defeated  a  nine  of  '88  miners,  who  had  challenged  us  for  the  "  Alumni 
Challenge  Baseball  Toby,"  by  a  score  of  seventeen  runs  to  nine.  The 
toby,  having  thus  been  won  by  us  for  three  years  in  succession,  is  now  the 
permanent  possession  of  the  class  and  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 
trophy  room.  Under  the  deed  of  gift,  the  class  will  ofi"er  in  its  place  a 
new  toby  for  competition  this  spring.  After  the  game  the  majority  of 
the  nine  dined  at  the  Colonial  Club  as  the  guests  of  their  captain,  J.  T. 
Sutphen. 

On  February  8,  1902,  the  i8th  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Caf6  des 
Beaux  Arts.  The  guests  of  the  evening  were  President  Butler  and  Dean 
Van  Amringe,  and  twenty-five  members  were  present  to  welcome  them. 
At  each  place  was  a  tasty  dinner  card  with  an  appropriate  sketch  by  S. 
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W.  Probert,  which  portrayed  in  humorous  fashion  the  peculiarities  of  the 
different  persons.  The  cover  of  the  menu  was  decorated  with  a  repro- 
duction of  the  class  pin  and  with  the  class  motto,  illuminated  in  blue  and 
gold  by  W.  R.  Powell,  while  the  inside  was  adorned  with  portraits  of  the 
President  and  the  Dean,  reproduced  from  larger  photographs  by  C.  H. 
Young.  According  to  the  established  class  custom  there  were  no  speeches, 
and  the  evening  proved  to  be  perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  the  re- 
unions which  we  have  held.  An  informal  discussion  took  place  in  regard 
to  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  regular  annual  dues  and  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  '88  Memorial  Fund.  The  entire  matter  was  ultimately  referred 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  Young,  Powell,  Sutphen,  Harper  and  Ewing, 
with  directions  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  a  permanent  organization 
with  these  ends  in  view. 

Fred  B.  Allin  is  manager  of  the  Railroad  Department  of  the  Home  In- 
surance Company. — Arthur  Ayrault  is  now  head  master  of  a  school  of  his 
own,  which  he  opened  in  1901,  at  Heathcote  Hall,  Harrison,  Westchester 
County,  New  York.  He  has  one  child,  a  son,  born  on  August  15  last. — 
Walter  Bogert  is  instructor  of  harmony  in  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music,  New  York  City,  and  on  February  6  gave  a  recital  explanatory  of 
"Manru"  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Queens  Bor- 
ough Library  and  also  one  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  Carnegie  libraries  in  that  borough.— E.  Iv.  Dodge's  present  busi- 
ness address  is  66  Broadway. — H.  B.  Ely  has  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  in  California. — Robert  Goeller  now  resides  at  363  Grand  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  He  has  one  child,  a  son. — Reginald  Gordon  resigned  his 
position  at  Columbia  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  and  is  now  a 
stock  broker,  having  gone  into  partnership  with  Henry  E.  Montgomery, 
who  recently  bought  a  seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange. — Leander  Hammer 
is  believed  to  be  in  the  German-American  Savings  Bank  in  Fourteenth 
Street. — Arthur  Kane  is  instructor  in  operative  surgery  at  the  Post-Grad- 
uate Hospital  and  an  assistant  in  the  German  West  Side  Dispensary. — 
E.  W.  Little  was  married  on  April  30,  1901,  and  his  present  address  is  59 
West  Forty-Fifth  Street. — Goodhue  Livingston  is  the  architect  for  the 
Astor  Hotel  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-Fifth  Street.— S.  L.  Moody  is  still 
with  the  law  firm  of  Raegener,  but  his  address  is  now  141  Broadway.— J. 
Dyneley  Prince  will  come  to  Columbia  next  year  as  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languages. — S.  W.  Probert  has  recently  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Salmagundi  Club,  and  is  president  of  the  Corot  Sketch  Club.— Henry  A. 
Sill  has  been  assistant  professor  in  history  at  Hobart  College  during  the 
present  academic  year  but  will  return  to  Columbia  next  year  as  instructor 
in  history.  His  permanent  address  in  the  future  will  be  335  West  Forty- 
Sixth  Street.— Other  changes  of  address  to  be  noted  are  as  follows  :  Guy 
Van  Amringe,  10  Wall  Street,  and  George  F.  Warren,  Jr.,  25  Broad  Street. 
— C.  H.  Young  was  appointed  the  editor  from  the  College  on  the  Univer- 
sity QUARTERi^Y  by  the  trustees  of  the  University  Press  in  November, 
1901.  In  February,  1902,  he  lectured  at  Vassar  College  and  in  the  Avery 
Library  on  Ancient  Greek  Costume. 
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Class  of  1895,  College 

A  few  class  items  of  interest  to  the  alumni  in  general,  and  the  '95  men 
in  particular,  are  given  herewith. 

Francis  Eugene  Bauch  has  settled  permanently  in  Colorado,  where  he 
has  married  and  become  an  influential  citizen  ofLeadville. — Messrs. 
Capen  and  Mason  continue  in  their  partnership  for  the  practice  of  the 
law. — Lewis  N.  Chase  (A.M.  '98),  has  had  a  successful  career  as  teacher 
at  alma  tnater.  As  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Comparative  Litera- 
ture, 1899-1901,  and  tutor  in  1901-1902,  in  the  same  department,  he  has 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his  superiors  and  associates,  and  the  respect  of  his 
students. — H.  W.  Egner,  Jr.  (LL-B. '98), continues  to  practice  law  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  where  he  has  built  up  an  extensive  practice. — John  DriscoU 
FitzGerald,  II,  who  is  now  an  assistant  in  the  Romance  Department,  is 
still  absent  on  leave  in  Europe,  where  he  has  been  studying  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Spain  and  France. — William  Oscar  Gennert  (A.M.  '96,  LL.B. 
'99),  continues  to  practice  law  at  290  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. — Dr. 
George  B.  Germann  (Ph.  D.  '99),  has  retired  from  the  Registrarship  of 
Columbia  University  to  accept  the  principalship  of  School  46,  Borough 
of  Brooklyn.  This  new  step  forward  will,  no  doubt,  give  pleasure  to 
Dr.  Germann's  many  friends  both  at  the  University  and  all  over  the 
country,  for  his  interest  in  educational  affairs  is  appreciated  by  others 
than  purely  Columbia  instructors.  Under  his  regime  the  work  of  his 
ofl&ce  was  thoroughly  organized  and  systematized,  and  his  energetic  and 
capable  administration  has  made  itself  felt  in  every  branch  of  the  Uni- 
versity's work. — Emil  A.  C.  Keppler  (A.M.  '97),  has  been  assistant  in 
the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  since  1900. 
Besides  publishing  an  edition  of  Paul  Heyse's  "  Unter  Briidern  "  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.)  for  college  use,  in  1902,  he  published  "Translations  from 
Heinrich  Heine's  Buch  der  Lieder  "  (C.  H.  Pease,  Canaan,  Conn.,  1901), 
and  "Rhymes  of  Life"  (C.  H.  Pease, Canaan,  Conn.,  1899.)  At  present 
Mr.  Keppler  is  engaged  upon  researches  into  German  poetry  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  literary  relation  of  America  to  Germany. — Ar- 
thur K.  Kuhn  (A.M.  '96,  LL.B.  '97),  is  practising  law  with  continued  suc- 
cess.— Frank  Judson  Pope  has  withdrawn  from  journalism  to  take  up 
the  work  of  an  expert  in  mining.  He  travels  extensively  in  the  interests 
of  a  well-known  professor  at  Columbia. — James  Naumburg  Rosenberg 
(LL.B.  '98),  has  given  up  his  partnership  with  Joseph  M.  Proskauer  ('96 
C. )  and  both  of  them  have  recently  entered  the  office  of  James, 
Schell  &  Elkus,  50  Pine  St.,  N.  Y.  City.— Rev.  Wm.  Dana  Street  (B.D. 
'98,  Union  Theological  Seminary),  continues  his  pastoral  duties  at  the 
Madison  Avenue  Reformed  Church  in  this  city. 

Class  of  1898,  College 

The  class  of  1898  held  a  meeting  on  the  evening  of  December  30, 
at  the  University,  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution.    The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  officers  for  five  years 
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from  January  i,  1902:  President,  Albert  S.  Morrow;  Vice-President, 
Frank  Holmes  Curry;  Secretary,  Arthur  B.  deYoung  ;  Treasurer,  Gerard 
Roberts. 

The  following  classification  of  the  fifty  men  who  graduated  in  1898  may 
be  of  interest :  Nineteen  are  lawyers ;  seven  are  engaged  in  educational 
work  or  are  pursuing  advanced  studies  ;  five  are  in  banking  or  brokerage  ; 
four  are  doctors  ;  three  are  clergymen  ;  nine  are  engaged  in  miscellaneous 
pursuits,  including  one  soldier,  one  legislator  and  one  engineer ;  the  oc- 
cupations of  three  men  are  unknown.  It  is  interesting  also,  that,  at  any 
rate  so  far  as  they  have  reported  the  matter,  only  five  of  the  fifty  have 
married,  and  one  of  these  was  married  before  graduation. 

On  the  6th  of  March  the  class  held  their  annual  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Marl- 
borough. The  occasion  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  J.  F.  B.  Mitchell, 
Jr.,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  sojourn  in  the  Philippines  as  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  lieutenants.  Ernest  Iseliu  was  also  present,  and  regaled  the 
diners  with  a  story  of  his  trip  around  the  world.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
custom,  no  set  speeches  were  made,  but  the  dinner  was  so  successful  that 
all  those  that  were  present  are  looking  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the 

next  annual  gathering. 

Class  of  1899,  College 

The  activity  of  the  class  of  '99  has  continued  throughout  the  season. 
The  installation  of  President  Butler  was  made  the  occasion  of  the  spring 
reunion  of  the  class.  Harrison,  Schuyler,  Ernst,  Cardozo,  and  Harring- 
ton were  all  student  representatives.  The  latter  also  effectively  led  the 
cheering  and  singing  of  the  students  when  President  Roosevelt  asc-nded 
the  Library  steps.  At  the  alumni  luncheon  eighteen  members  of  '99 
were  present,  all  of  whom  attended  the  Installation  exercises.  At  the 
dinner  at  Sherry's  in  the  evening  '99  was  remarkably  well  represented. 
Seated  together  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  room,  '99  started  the  cheer- 
ing time  and  time  again  ;  and  joining  in  the  songs  of  the  Alumni  Glee 
Club  helped  to  make  the  festivities  merry,  lively,  and  tuneful.  The  old 
'99  "locomotive  cheers"  were  unexcelled.  Those  present  included: 
Birckhead,  Bradley,  Cardozo,  Ehret,  Ernst,  Fowler,  Harrison,  Harring- 
ton, Hellman,  Moran,  Seward,  Schuyler,  Smith,  and  Wormser.  The  men 
present  elected  Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  class /re  tern,  for 
the  evening's  celebration. 

'99  at  present  is  lending  all  its  energies  to  its  coming  Triennial  Reunion, 
which  will  be  the  fifth  reunion  of  the  year,  and  which  will  be  held  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  commencement  day,  June  11,  1902.  The  occa- 
sion will  be  especially  auspicious,  as  on  that  day  a  very  large  number  of 
'99  men  will  terminate  a  seven-year  connection  with  their  alma  mater. 
Ten  of  the  old  '99  class  of  the  college  will  graduate  from  the  Law 
School,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  and  two  will  graduate  from  P.  & 
S.  with  the  degree  of  M.D.  Seven  '99  men  will  still  be  connected  with 
the  University  in  the  coming  year. 

The  program  for  the  reunion  as  far  as  it  is  decided  upon  is  as  follows  : 
The  class  will  meet  at  the  alumni  luncheon  in  Memorial  Hall,  after  which 
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beneath  a  large  tree  with  the  '99  flag  hanging  from  it,  near  the  '99  yew  tree, 
the  old  songs  will  be  sung  on  the  campus  green.  A  baseball  game  has 
also  been  scheduled,  and  then  '99  will  participate  in  a  jollification  in  Col- 
lege Hall,  where  refreshments  will  be  served,  and  the  '99  phonograph 
will  repeat  the  farewell  message  of  three  years  ago.  In  the  evening  the 
Triennial  dinner  will  be  held  at  Muschenheim's  Arena  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  affair  consists  of  H.  O.  Mosenthal,  chair- 
man, T.  Parsons  and  W.  Van  Name  with  the  President  and  Secretary  ex- 
officio  members.  For  this  occasion,  a  '99  pamphlet  will  be  issued,  con- 
taining the  records  of  '99  as  a  class  and  of  the  doings  and  feelings  of  the 
men  of  '99  since  graduation.  The  editor  of  the  class  pamphlet  is  G.  S. 
Hellman.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  class  to  publish  this  pamphlet  annually 
from  the  interest  on  the  '99  Memorial  Fund.  The  trustees  of  this  fund 
are  endeavoring  to  raise  the  subscription  to  I500 — it  now  stands  at  $200 
— by  the  time  of  the  June  reunion.  A  substantial  increase  has  already  been 
realized  and  the  trustees  hope  to  see  the  full  amount  raised  by  that  time. 
Appeals  for  this  purpose  have  been  recently  sent  out. 

Graves  and  Moran  are  both  married ;  and  T.  Parsons  and  W.  A. 
Bradley  are  engaged.  Fowler  has  been  taken  into  partnership  with  his 
father  and  is  on  the  Produce  Exchange.  Hackett  and  Ropes  are  with 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  the  one  in  New  York,  the  other  in  Chicago.  Van 
Name  and  Matthew  are  teaching,  the  former  in  a  Brooklyn  high  school, 
the  latter  in  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto.  Hinck  has  established 
himself  in  a  flourishing  importing  and  exporting  business  ;  Ehret  is  the 
'99  brewer.  Harrison,  Schuyler,  and  Cardozo  are  working  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  in  English  literature,  Indo-Iranian  languages  and  economics 
respectively.  Tuttle,  Baker  and  Ernst  have  all  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  intercollegiate  debating.  Baker  has  also  become  an  athlete, 
and  Ernst  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  newspaper  work. 
Bradley,  among  other  things,  has  contributed  an  interesting  article  to 
the  QuARTERivY  on  "  Undergraduate  Publications  ";  he  also  designed  all 
of  the  Installation  printing.  Hellman  is  engaged,  when  not  writing,  in 
attending  to  his  duties  as  a  partner  in  the  Cooperative  Society.  Cardozo 
has  recently  completed  a  history  of  the  Philolexian  Society  of  Columbia 
which  was  published  for  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Society 
on  May  17.  Wormser  is  in  the  junior  class  in  the  school  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  activity  of  the  class  since  graduation.  Three 
times  has  the  class  met  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion ;  for  three  successive  years  the  class  has  attended  a  football  game  ; 
three  annual  banquets  have  been  held,  in  December  of  each  year,  and 
twice  on  commencement  day  has  the  class  assembled  in  reunion.  Other 
special  occasions,  such  as  the  Sound  Money  Parade,  the  dedication  of  the 
yew  tree,  stone,  and  the  Bier-Stube  at  Ehret's  bring  the  grand  total  to 
fourteen  reunions  since  graduation,  a  record  to  which  the  class  points 
with  pride  and  which  it  holds  aloft  as  a  standard  to  be  maintained  in  the 
future  and  for  other  classes  to  endeavor  to  equal. 
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Class  of  1900,  College 

These  fragmentary  notes,  hastily  collected,  may  possibly  give  some 
general  idea  of  what  the  various  members  of  the  class  of  1900  have  been 
doing  recently.  Enough  of  the  men  to  make  a  respectable  class-meet- 
ing are  still  at  Columbia  in  the  School  of  Ivaw.  Harrison,  Clark,  Ed- 
wards, Howe,  Jones,  Leale,  Moore,  Ward  and  Weinstein  graduate  this 
spring,  while  in  the  second  year  class  are  Alsburg,  Block,  Bogue,  Cane, 
Fackenthal,  Giddings,  Knapp,  Lesinsky,  Lowenstein,  O'Brien  and 
Ogden.  Giddings  was  the  first  Columbia  man  to  be  elected  to  the  Law 
Review  and  is  the  new  editor-in-chief.  "Tommy  "  Duden  has  switched 
from  the  Law  to  the  Mines,  and  Boyesen  has  been  assistant  editor  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  for  over  a  year.  Other  1900  men  still  working  on  the 
Heights  are  CoflFee,  who  is  an  assistant  in  education  at  Teachers  College, 
Davis,  S.  H.  Dixon,  Erskine,  Kemp,  the  class  Nestor,  Pollard,  who  is  one 
of  Dean  Van  Amringe's  assistants,  Quackenbos,  St.  Clair  and  Stoddard. 
Most  of  these  men  hold  scholarships  or  fellowships. 

Giddings  and  Cane  were  on  the  Organization  Committee  of  eighteen 
of  the  new  Columbia  Club,  and  together  with  Knapp  have  also  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Admission.  Knapp  is  one  of  the  graduate  football 
advisors.  "Parson"  Brooks  is  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
and  "  Bobby  "  Hull  is  working  at  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
Erskine  won  the  prize  poem  competition  of  the  Century  for  1900,  open 
to  all  graduates  of  1900  in  the  United  States  ;  his  poem  "  Actaeon  "  ap- 
peared in  the  January  number.  "  Sid  "  Harrison,  who  is  teaching  in  the 
Brooklyn  Latin  School,  had  two  stories  in  Harper's  Drawer  during  the  past 
year.  Harold  Kellock  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  "drools  "  in  the 
Evening  Sun.  A  large  contingent  is  serving  a  term  at  the  P.  &  S.  They 
are  Bowman,  Cohn,  W.  I.  Clark,  Jr.,  Coerr,  Durham,  Elmore,  Irving, 
Hawks,  Williams  and  Woodson.  "  Billy  "  Dixon  was  recently  married, 
and  "  Billy  "  Maxwell  is  engaged.  Bingham  and  McKenna  are  in  business 
with  their  fathers  and  Tom  Whittaker  is  selling  Bibles  in  Cooper  Union. 
George  Catlin,  now  lieutenant,  soon  to  be  captain,  in  the  regular  army, 
is  home  from  the  Philippines  on  sick  leave.  Fiske,  Newborg  and  Turner 
are  in  Wall  Street.  France  is  teaching  school  in  Brooklyn.  Gregory 
is  married  and  has  a  good  position  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  When  last  heard  from,  Barry  Johnson  was  in  Denver,  Col. 
Ralph  Lum  has  been  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar  and  is  practising 
in  Chatham.  Muirheid  is  an  instructor  in  elocution  and  rhetoric  at  Ho- 
bart  College. 

Class  of  igoi,  College 

The  season  just  closing  has  been  a  most  eventful  one  in  the  history  of 
the  class  of  1901.  The  first  year  after  graduation  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  critical  in  the  life  of  any  class,  for  then  is  to  be  determined  the 
question  whether  or  not  it  is  to  continue  its  organization  as  an  active, 
living  element  in  the  great  alumni  body.  As  the  season  draws  to  a  close 
the  naughty-ones  look  back  with  pride  at  the  work  of  the  year,  and  for- 
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ward  with  anticipation  to  many  more  of  great  promise.  Following  the 
excellent  example  set  by  '92,  at  our  farewell  dinner  last  June  it  was  de- 
cided to  inaugurate  a  regular  system  in  the  holding  of  reunions.  Every 
member  of  the  class,  upon  payment  of  an  annual  subscription  of  five  dol- 
lars to  a  reunion  committee,  is  entitled  to  attend  the  three  class  reunions, 
to  be  held  one  in  the  fall,  one  in  the  early  spring,  and  one  on  Com- 
mencement day.  All  others,  however,  who  for  any  reason  can  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  fund,  are  considered  just  as  much  entitled  to  attend  and 
just  as  welcome  as  the  regular  subscribers.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
class  immediately  agreed  to  this  plan,  and  it  will  be  only  a  question  of 
time  before  all  are  enrolled  on  the  list. 

Two  reunions  have  been  held,  as  planned,  during  the  past  season — one 
last  fall,  after  the  Columbia-Cornell  football  game,  the  second  at  the 
Columbia  club  in  March,  and  at  both  the  interest  of  all  in  the  success  of 
the  scheme  has  been  so  apparent,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  to 
alma  mater  and  to  the  class  so  intense,  that  we  are  confident  that  1901, 
as  a  compact,  organized  body  of  alumni,  will  attain  the  same  position 
of  influence  that  it  held  during  its  undergraduate  days,  and  will  cherish 
more  and  more  as  it  grows  older  and  learns  better  to  appreciate  at  its  just 
value  the  blessings  of  old  Columbia,  the  spirit  of  affection  and  loyalty — 
the  real  Columbia  spirit — which  is  characteristic  of  all  generations  of 
Columbia  men. 

The  third  and  last  reunion  of  the  season  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
June  II,  Commencement  Day,  in  the  shape  of  an  informal  gathering  of 
the  class  at  the  alumni  luncheon  and  on  the  campus,  followed  by  a  din- 
ner in  the  evening.  This  -will  complete  our  first  year  of  graduate  life, 
a  year  in  which  we  have  really  begun  to  know  one  another  in  a  way  im- 
possible in  undergraduate  days,  and  in  which  we  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions, we  trust  and  feel  confident,  of  a  lasting  organization  of  which  Co- 
lumbia may  never  feel  ashamed. 

General  Notes 

Governor  Odell  has  appointed  Charles  Spencer  Boyd  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works  to  succeed  Colonel  Partridge.  Mr.  Boyd  was  a  member  of 
the  class  of,  '77  Mines,  and  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Odell.  When  at  college  he 
rowed  on  the  'Varsity  crew  and  was  a  member  of  the  track  team.  He 
secured  a  place  in  hammer-throwing  in  the  intercollegiate  meet  and  was 
university  champion  in  that  event.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Samuel  L. 
Boyd,  who  was  head  of  a  big  drj^-goods  house  with  headquarters  at  New 
Orleans,  and  he  was  for  some  time  after  leaving  Columbia  associated  with 
his  father  in  business.  For  several  years  he  was  manager  of  the  Colum- 
bia Stymite  Company  which  manufactured  a  cement,  but  which  has  now 
gone  out  of  business,  and  he  has  recently  been  the  uptown  representative 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  firm  of  Joseph  Walker  &  Sons.  Mr.  Boyd  took  up 
his  new  duties  on  January  i. 

Perez  M.  Stewart,  '80,  C,  has  been  appointed  Building  Commissioner 
by  J.  A.  Cantor,  President  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York. 
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Dr.  Robert  H.  M.  Dawbarn,  of  the  class  of  188 1,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  has  been  awarded  the  Doctor  Gross  Prize  of  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  best  essay  in  book  form  embodying  the  results  of  original 
research  in  surgery.  This  prize  is  offered  only  once  in  several  years,  and 
is  open  for  competition  to  the  whole  world. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Hayes,  '90,  C,  A.M.,  '91,  Associate  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  Evi- 
dences of  Religion  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  to  take  effect 
next  fall.  It  is  said  that  Mr,  Hayes  is  the  youngest  professor  in  the  coun- 
try to  receive  so  high  an  honor. 

Among  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  scientific  world  of  to-day  is 
Frederick  L.  M.  Masury,  '97,  who  is  attracting  considerable  attention  by 
his  new  high-power  explosive,  ' '  Masurite. ' '  This  explosive  is  being 
manufactured  by  the  Masurite  Explosive  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Masury 
is  now  president.  The  introduction  into  mining  operations  of  a  safe  ex- 
plosive, which  will  not  explode  by  accident  or  prematurely,  and  which 
will  detonate  without  flame,  is  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  importance. 


A  complete  Necrology  will  be  published  in  the  September  number  of 
Thb  Quarterly. 


The  departments  of  STUDENT  LIFE  and  ATHLETICS  have  been 
omitted  from  this  number  for  lack  of  space.  The  September  number 
will  contain  a  full  resumS  of  student  activities  during  the  past  year. 
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COMMENCEMENT   DAY,  1902 

THE  first  year  of  the  administration  of  President  Butler, 
and  the  one  hundred  and  forty-eighth  year  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  closed  with  the  commencement  exer- 
cises held  on  Wednesday,  the  eleventh  of  June,  in  the 
gymnasium.  On  the  preceding  Sunday  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  baccalaureate  sermon  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Burgess,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Long  Island, 
in  the  gymnasium,  before  the  trustees,  faculties  and  officers 
of  the  University,  the  graduating  classes  and  their  friends. 
The  religious  exercises  of  the  afternoon  were  conducted 
by  the  Chaplain  of  the  University,  Dr.  Van  De  Water,  the 
musical  part  of  the  service  being  impressively  rendered 
by  the  chorus  choir  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  under 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Warren,  with  accom- 
paniment of  the  University  orchestra.  The  usual  proces- 
sion of  trustees,  officers  and  students,  in  academic  robes,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  library  to  the  gymnasium,  in  which  the  fine 
decorations  first  designed  and  used  for  the  Installation  cere- 
monies had  been  again  set  up,  transforming  the  vast  semi- 
circular hall  into  a  remarkably  handsome  audience  room. 
The  sermon  by  Bishop  Burgess  was  upon  the  text  in 
First  Corinthians,  ix,  24,  25  : 
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"  Know  ye  not  that  they  which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one 
receiveth  the  prize?  So  run,  that  ye  may  attain.  And  every 
man  that  striveth  in  the  games  exerciseth  self-control  in  all  things. 
Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown ;  but  we  an  incor- 
ruptible." 

The  theme  of  the  address  was  a  discussion  of  the  various 
standards  of  success  prevalent  in  a  university  community 
and  the  means  by  which  they  are  pursued.  Starting  with 
the  student's  enthusiasm  for  athletic  mastery,  the  preacher 
called  attention  to  the  dangers  and  abuses  attendant  upon 
athletic  contests,  dwelling  particularly  upon  the  temptations 
to  professionalism  and  to  commercialism.  These  vices 
were  strongly  decried  and  condemned  as  degrading  to  a 
noble  and  manly  athleticism  which,  rightly  conducted, 
was  a  worthy  form  of  human  development.  The  standards 
of  intellectual  success  were  next  considered,  and  the  uni- 
versal tendency  towards  extreme  specialization  set  forth 
and  deplored.  The  bishop  dwelt  upon  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  a  broad  culture,  of  humane  and  literary  studies, 
citing  the  names  of  great  men  who  had  grown  up  under 
the  older  discipline  of  classic  study  and  liberal  scholarship, 
and  warned  his  hearers  against  the  narrowing  effect  of 
exclusive  devotion  to  a  single  line  of  thought  and  culture. 
The  sermon  closed  with  an  appeal  for  spiritual  culture  as 
the  foundation  of  the  highest  success  and  the  crown  of  all 
human  development.  * 

Monday  afternoon  was  given  up  to  the  Class  Day  exer- 
cises, of  which  some  account  is  given  on  another  page ; 
and  in  the  evening  the  usual  senior  dance  took  place  in 
the  gymnasium. 

At  the  formal  exercises  of  Commencement,  which  were 
held  on  Wednesday  at  ii  o'clock  in  the  gymnasium,  852 
degrees  and  diplomas  were  conferred  upon  773  candidates 
from  the  various  schools  and  departments  of  the  University 

*  The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  has  been  printed  in  full  by  the  University, 
and  copies  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  A  more  detailed 
abridgement  of  the  Sermon  will  be  found  under  Religious  Interests. 
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and  also,  honoris  causa,  upon  five  men  of  distinction  in  the 
fields  of  science,  education  and  religion.  The  exercises  con- 
formed in  every  detail  to  the  programme  followed  a  year  ago. 
The  procession  of  trustees,  distinguished  guests,  officers, 
members  of  the  faculties,  and  instructors  of  the  University,  in 
academic  costume,  filed  in  pairs  from  the  library  to  the  gym- 
nasium, where  the  graduating  classes,  also  in  cap  and  gown, 
with  a  large  audience  of  invited  friends,  were  awaiting 
them.  The  several  Deans  presented  the  candidates  from 
each  respective  faculty,  the  brief  petition  for  the  confer- 
ring of  the  degree  and  the  President's  reply  being  both  in 
English.  Music  was  furnished  by  an  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs,  University  Conductor 
of  Music.  All  the  candidates,  except  those  for  the  Doc- 
tor's degree  and  for  honorary  degrees,  rose  in  their  places 
when  presented,  as  was  done  a  year  ago ;  and  the  exer- 
cises were  conducted  with  great  promptness,  smoothness, 
and  celerity.  The  weather  was  less  oppressive  than  last 
year;  the  gymnasium,  in  the  new  decorations,  was  attract- 
ive in  an  eminent  degree ;  and,  with  nothing  especially 
novel  or  exceptional  to  mark  the  occasion,  it  was  one  in 
every  respect  admirable  and  enjoyable.  Especial  enthu- 
siasm marked  the  conferring  of  the  honorary  degrees. 

After  the  opening  music,  prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Chaplain,  after  which  President  Butler  delivered  the  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  classes,  in  these  words  : 

Graduates  of  Columbia  University  : 

Almost  800  young  men  and  young  women  go  out  to-day  from 
this  University.  Most  of  you  will  never  return  as  students.  For 
nearly  all,  the  period  of  formal  preparation  is  now  closed,  and 
you  are  to  prove  your  quality  as  educated  men  and  women  by  the 
use  you  make  of  your  training  here.  That  training  has  been 
singularly  diverse,  and  its  diversity  fittingly  represents  the  broad 
range  of  the  intellectual  interests  of  to-day.  Some  of  you  have 
given  four  glad  years  to  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  in  Columbia 
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College  or  in  Barnai-d  College,  and  are  the  richer  in  nature  and 
in  opportunity  for  contact  with  those  fertile  subjects  of  study 
which  have  nurtured  generations  of  our  forefathers.  Others  have 
grown  into  a  comprehension  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  the  several  learned  professions — law,  medicine,  teach- 
ing, engineering,  architecture,  and  the  rest — andjhave  become 
skilled  in  following  those  principles  to  their  various  and  several 
practical  applications.  Still  others,  with  a  scholar's  career  in 
view,  led  on  by  that  scientific  curiosity  which  is  but  another 
form  of  the  child-like  wonder  which  gave  rise  to  all  science,  have 
gone  far  along  the  road  toward  the  boundary  of  present  knowl- 
edge in  some  chosen  field,  and  have  even,  perhaps,  experienced 
the  thrill  which  accompanies  the  feeling  that  to  go  farther  is  to 
venture  upon  as  yet  untrodden  ground.  You  have  all,  I  trust, 
caught  the  earnest,  helpful,  democratic  spirit  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  have  thereby  grown  in  personal  character  and  in 
reverence  for  the  truth  because  of  your  life  here. 

Various  as  your  studies  have  been  and  varied  as  your  accom- 
plishments are,  there  is  one  art  in  which  you  should  all  have 
gained  practice,  even  though  its  complete  mastery  is  still  distant 
or,  perhaps,  reserved  for  the  few.  I  mean  the  art  of  clear 
thinking. 

To  think  clearly  and  straight  is  not  so  easy,  but  by  few  stan- 
dards can  sound  mental  training  be  so  well  measured  as  by  this. 
Clear  thinking  implies  trained  powei^s  of  observation,  analysis 
and  inference  and  a  balance  between  intellect  and  emotion  which 
is  not  often  inborn.  Clear  thinking  can  be  gained  only  by  prac- 
tice. Logic  is  its  form,  scientific  method  is  its  instrument,  sanity 
and  mental  poise  are  its  presuppositions.  That  tranquility  of 
mind  which  Seneca  has  described  in  a  noteworthy  essay,  is  an 
important  aid.  All  these  things  your  education  should  have 
brought  you  in  some  measure,  whether  that  education  has  been 
general  or  special.  Without  these,  your  learning  and  your  skill, 
however  great,  will  be  wasted.  Clear  thinking  implies,  too,  a 
detachment  which  holds  passion  and  temper  at  arm's  length 
while  opinion  is  forming,  although  warmth  of  feeling  has  its 
proper  place  in  the  subsequent  expression  of  conviction.  Passion 
for  the  truth  is  quite  different  from  passion  at  the  truth. 

Fortunately,   the  pathways  to   the  art  of  clear  thinking  are 
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many,  and  each  student  in  the  University  finds  one  opening  be- 
fore him.  The  patient  dissection  of  a  mathematical  problem,  of 
a  grammatical  construction,  of  a  bit  of  matter  living  or  dead ; 
the  careful  analysis  of  a  judicial  opinion,  the  diagnosis  of  disease, 
the  observation  of  human  minds — all  these  lead  to  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  upon  w^hich  the  art  of  clear  thinking  depends.  If  these 
pathways  be  trodden  for  four  years,  or  even  for  a  shorter  time, 
the  student  has  gained  thereby  a  precious  intellectual  possession 
which  outweighs  any  amount  or  variety  of  mere  information. 

The  skilful  authors  of  the  "Port  Royal  Logic,"  the  precepts  of 
which  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  exquisite  order,  precision 
and  clearness  which  characterize  the  scientific  and  literary  expo- 
sitions of  the  writers  of  modern  France,  pointed  out  no  fewer 
than  nine  different  ways  of  reasoning  ill.  To  be  avoided,  these 
ways  of  reasoning  ill  must  be  known,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
recognized  in  one's  own  mental  processes.  For  these  and  other 
practical  matters  which  affect  the  art  of  clear  thinking,  and  its 
opposite,  I  commend  to  you  the  admirable  tract  on  "  The  Con- 
duct of  the  Understanding"  by  the  philosopher  Locke.  For  the 
student  who  cares  for  clear  thinking — and  what  student  does  not.'* 
— and  who  wishes  to  avoid  slovenliness  and  inaccuracy  of  mind, 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  book  in  the  English  language.  I 
wish  that  each  of  you  might  not  only  read  it,  but  own  it  and  open 
it  often.  As  a  guide  to  the  understanding  of  one's  own  mental 
processes  and  states  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  obstacles  and  aids 
to  clear  thinking,  this  little  book  of  a  hundred  pages  seems  to  me 
to  have  no  equal.  Hallam  said  of  it  years  ago  that  it  gives  the 
reader  "a  sober  and  serious,  not  flippant  or  self-conceited,  inde- 
pendency of  thinking." 

Be  assured,  too,  that  clear  thinking  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  art 
of  expression.  He  who  cannot  explain  does  not  wholly  under- 
stand. He  who  fully  understands  has  taken  the  first  long  step 
toward  attaining  the  power  to  make  known.  Columbia  would 
gladly  make  the  art  of  clear  thinking  and  the  power  of  lucid  and 
elegant  expression  the  mark  of  her  sons  and  daughters.  That 
you  have  gained  something,  much,  in  each  of  these  directions, 
we  hope  and  we  believe.  Do  not  relax  your  vigilance  in  after 
years,  but  help  these  good  habits  to  become  positively  irresist- 
ible through  constant  and  adequate  exercise. 
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You  take  with  you,  each  and  all,  the  sincerest  good  will  of 
the  University  of  which  you  have  been  student  members  and  to 
which  you  will  ever  belong.  May  you  be  equal  in  all  ways  to 
the  high  demands  of  a  life  which  is,  in  the  words  of  Burke,  a 
life  of  manly,  moral,  regulated  liberty. 

After  a  musical  selection  by  the  orchestra  the  degrees 
and  diplomas  in  course  were  conferred,  Professor  Van 
Amringe  presenting  the  candidates  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege, Miss  Gill  those  from  Barnard  College,  Professor 
Kirchwey  those  from  the  Law  School.  The  conferring 
of  the  degrees  in  medicine  was  preceded  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Hippocratic  oath  by  Professor  John  G, 
Curtis,  an  impressive  incident,  as  always,  of  the  exercises. 
Professor  Hutton  presented  the  candidates  from  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Science  and  Professor  Russell  those 
from  the  Teachers  College.  The  number  of  candidates 
for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy was  unusually  large — 188  in  all ;  these  were  pre- 
sented by  Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter,  as  Secretary  of  the 
University  Council,  and  those  receiving  the  Doctor's 
degree  filed  upon  the  platform  where  they  remained 
standing  during  the  induction.  After  another  musical  in- 
termezzo, the  honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  each  dis- 
tinguished candidate  being  presented  by  a  different  officer 
of  the  University.  Dr.  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H. 
E.  Crampton,  faculty  marshals,  ushered  the  candidate  into 
the  presence  of  the  President  and,  after  the  conferring  of 
the  degree,  invested  him  with  the  hood  appropriate  to  it. 
The  addresses  of  presentation  and  the  President's  words  of 
bestowal  are  given  below  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  five 
distinguished  recipients  follows  on  another  page. 

The  first  of  the  five  honorary  degrees  to  be  conferred 
was  that  of  Doctor  of  Science,  bestowed  upon  Professor 
Samuel  Benedict  Christy  of  the  University  of  California. 
Professor  Henry  Smith  Munroe,  Professor  of  Mining  in 
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the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  said  in  presenting  him  to 
the  President : 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  as  candidate 
for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  Professor  Samuel 
Benedict  Christy,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  and  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Mining  of  the  University  of 
California. 

Professor  Christy,  you  have  now  been  connected  vv^ith  the 
University  of  California  for  over  thirty  years  as  student,  as 
assistant,  as  instructor,  and  as  professor.  During  this  period 
you  have  not  only  distinguished  yourself  as  an  educator,  but  in 
addition  to  the  very  onerous  and  exacting  duties  of  your  pro- 
fessional work,  you  have  conducted  elaborate  investigations  in 
chemical  geology  and  chemical  physics  in  connection  with  your 
studies  of  the  origin  of  metalliferous  deposits,  and  in  your  re- 
searches into  the  fundamental  laws  governing  certain  metallurgical 
operations. 

As  a  result  of  this  work  you  are  recognized  as  a  scientific 
student  of  distinguished  ability,  not  only  by  your  colleagues  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  here  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  the  world,  w^herever  like  problems 
demand  solution. 

We  honor  you  to-day,  not  alone  for  these  scientific  achieve- 
ments, but  above  all  for  your  earnest  efforts  for  the  sound  educa- 
tion of  the  young  engineers  committed  to  your  charge.  You  have 
now  been  responsible  for  the  development  and  conduct  of  the 
College  of  Mining  of  the  University  of  California  for  over  two 
decades.  In  this  work  you  have  succeeded,  where  able  men 
have  failed,  and  from  small  beginnings,  from  a  school  with  less 
than  a  score  of  students,  the  College  of  Mining,  under  your  care 
and  guidance,  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourish- 
ing institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  In  this  work  you  have 
enlisted  the  hearty  support  of  the  mining  men  of  California ; 
they  have  cordially  seconded  your  efforts,  and  opened  their 
mines  and  metallurgical  works  to  you  and  to  your  students ;  they 
have  shown  their  confidence  in  you  by  sending  their  sons  to  your 
institution  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  to  be  trained  by  you  for 
their   lifework.     The    state    authorities    have    again    and    again 
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increased  your  equipment  and  facilities  for  instruction  ;  and  now, 
by  private  munificence,  the  foundations  are  being  laid  for  an 
imposing  structure  to  be  committed  to  your  care  and  devoted 
solely  to  instruction  in  mining  and  metallurgy. 

As  a  result  of  your  efforts,  we  of  the  old  Columbia  School  of 
Mines  recognize  your  College  of  Mining  as  our  most  formidable 
competitor.  There  is,  however,  no  real  competition  or  rivalry, 
and  certainly  no  jealousy,  between  us.  We  are  working  for  a 
common  object,  and  there  is  room  for  both  institutions  and  for 
many  more,  in  this  imperial  land  of  ours.  As  colleagues,  then, 
we  greet  you,  and  congratulate  you  on  your  well-deserved  suc- 
cess, and  we  feel  that  we  do  ourselves  honor  in  honoring  you. 

President  Butler  then  said  : 

Samuel  Benedict  Christy,  scientist  and  master  of  the  appli- 
cations of  science  to  the  arts  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  director 
of  an  important  school  of  applied  science  in  our  sister  University 
of  California,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  in  this  University,  and  confer  upon  you  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  that  belong  thereto.  In  token  thereof  I  hand  you 
this  diploma. 

Professor  Edward  Delavan  Perry,  Jay  professor  of 
Greek  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  then  pre- 
sented Professor  Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  of  Yale 
University,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  these 
words  : 

Mr.  President  :  Twenty-four  years  ago,  while  still  a  student 
in  Germany,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young  man  just  graduated 
from  Columbia  College,  asking  for  information  about  the  in- 
struction in  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology  offered  at  the 
various  German  universities.  Unaided  by  direct  teaching, 
because  without  constant  access  to  a  master,  though  encouraged 
and  advised  by  the  incomparable  Whitney,  he  had  already  made 
a  beginning  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  fields  of  philological 
research.  It  is  a  field  wherein  great  power  of  imagination  and 
assimilation  must  be  balanced  by  the  soberest  judgment  and  the 
most  imperturbable  common  sense,  and  where  the  Hindu's  lack 
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of  historical  conscience  necessitates  a  double  measure  of  it  in  the 
investigator. 

The  eager  young  student  of  those  days  has  long  since  become 
the  finished  scholar,  no  less  eager,  of  to-day,  and  an  acknowl- 
edged master  of  Oriental  learning.  The  successor  of  Whitney, 
he  reflects  honor  upon  his  alma  mater  who  welcomes  him, 
upon  his  country,  and  upon  his  calling.  I  present  him  to  you, 
sir,  as  a  shining  example  of  the  power  of  learning.  His  earliest 
published  works  dealt  with  the  law  of  the  Hindus,  disentangling 
its  principles  and  precepts  from  the  mazes  of  the  vast  epic  poems 
wherein  they  lay  hidden ;  what  more  fitting  than  that  in  the 
fulness  of  revolving  years  he  should  receive  at  your  hands  the 
University's  testimonial  of  appreciation,  given  for  scholarly 
achievement,  in  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws? 

President  Butler  then  said  : 

Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  philologian,  historian  of  lan- 
guage and  its  life,  revealer  of  the  secrets  of  the  Vedas,  and 
teacher  of  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  people  of  India, 
honored  successor  of  the  great  Whitney,  I  gladly  admit  you  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  your  own  University,  and  con- 
fer upon  you  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  belong  thereto. 
In  token  thereof  I  hand  you  this  diploma. 

Professor  James  Earl  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, in  presenting  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
Michael  Ernest  Sadler,  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and 
Reports  in  the  Educational  Department  of  Great  Britain, 
spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  :  The  key  note  in  the  educational  progress  of 
the  19th  century  has  been  universal  education — education  not 
merely  for  those  preparing  for  the  learned  professions,  for  the 
well-to-do  who  can  afford  to  bear  the  expense  of  their  children's 
training,  for  the  so-called  upper  classes  in  society,  but  for  all 
persons,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  for  the  peasant  as  well  as 
the  noble,  for  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man.  This  principle, 
clearly  enunciated  by  the  great  Master  and  reenforced  by  the 
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leaders  of  the  Protestant  reformation,  became  a  part  of  the  polit- 
ical creed  of  the  19th  century. 

In  the  dark  days  of  the  Napoleonic  wai^s,  Prussia  organized  a 
system  of  public  schools,  placed  them  under  the  control  of  civil 
officials  and  declared  their  function  to  be  the  training  of  God- 
fearing, self-supporting,  patriotic  subjects.  The  scheme  of 
organization  devised  and  put  into  operation  by  Stein  and  Hum- 
boldt is  perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  to  modern  educational 
history.  All  the  world  knows  of  its  influence  upon  German  life 
and  thought,  and  from  Germany  as  a  center  it  has  gone  forth  to 
determine  the  educational  ideals  and  shape  the  educational  policy 
of  all  Christendom.  It  has  resulted  practically  in  making  educa- 
tion free,  compulsory,  and  secular  in  most  countries  of  the  civil- 
ized world  ;  it  has  revolutionized  educational  theory  in  that  it  has 
transferred  from  the  Church  to  the  State  the  obligation  of  main- 
taining a  system  of  schools  adequate  to  the  training  of  all  its 
citizens. 

In  this  country  the  public  schools  are  now  so  much  a  part  of 
our  national  life  that  we  sometimes  forget  that  it  is  only  half  a 
century  since  Horace  Mann  filled  with  patriotic  fervor  and  in- 
spired by  the  study  of  foreign  educational  systems,  began  his 
remarkable  career  in  Massachusetts.  To-day  15,000,000  of  our 
population  are  in  schools  supported  by  public  funds  and  super- 
vised by  the  several  states.  More  than  $200,000,000  are  annually 
expended  in  public  education,  an  amount  twice  as  great  as  that 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  our  army  and  navy  combined, 
and  greater  by  $50,000,000  than  the  total  receipts  from  customs. 

The  history  of  education  in  England  during  the  past  30  years 
presents  the  same  startling  characteristics.  With  the  granting  of 
popular  suffrage  has  come  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  universal 
education — an  education  free  to  all  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
it,  and  a  system  of  schools  supervised  by  government  and  main- 
tained at  public  expense.  A  wise  economy  in  political  affairs 
dictates  that  the  administration  of  so  important  and  so  expensive 
an  institution  be  vested  in  men  trained  for  their  work  and  familiar 
with  educational  conditions  at  home  and  abroad.  To  this  end 
the  English  government  instituted  in  1895  a  new  office — the  Di- 
rectorship of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports,  and  from  that  office 
have  been  issued  in  rapid  succession  since   1897  substantial  vol- 
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umes  dealing  with  educational  affairs  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
British  colonies,  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Prussia, 
France  and  other  European  countries.  It  suffices  to  say  that  no 
more  valuable  educational  documents  have  ever  been  published 
in  any  language  and  none  of  greater  service  to  American  teachers. 

The  Director  of  that  Department  is  Mr.  Sadler,  a  graduate  of 
Rugby  and  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  sometime 
senior  scholar.  Early  in  the  University  Extension  movement  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Oxford  Society,  and  held  that  post,  with 
conspicuous  administrative  ability,  for  ten  years.  From  1886  to 
1895  he  was  Steward  of  Christ  Church,  and  from  1893  to  1895 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Edu- 
cation under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Bryce.  In  all  his  of- 
ficial relations  he  has  acquitted  himself  with  credit  to  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  with  honor  to  the  government  which  he  rep- 
resents. He  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  who  seeks  the 
welfare  of  humanit}^  no  less  than  the  uplifting  of  his  countrymen. 

I  present  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  honoris  causa,  Michael  Ernest  Sadler,  educator,  scholar, 
statesman. 

The  President  replied  in  these  words  : 

Michael  Ernest  Sadler,  scholar,  organizer  of  education,  servant 
and  prophet  of  a  new  ideal  in  the  public  life  of  the  people  of 
England,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Liaws  in 
this  University,  and  confer  upon  you  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  belong  thereto.     In  token  thereof  I  hand  you  this  diploma. 

M.  Alfred  Croiset,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in 
the  University  of  Paris,  was  then  presented  for  the  same 
degree  by  Professor  Cohn,  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  who  said : 

Mr.  President  :  The  gentleman  about  whose  claims  to 
honors  at  the  hands  of  Columbia  it  is  my  privilege  to  speak  to 
you,  stands  before  you  to-day  not  only  in  his  individual  capacity, 
but  also  as  a  representative  of  a  university  which  has  already 
entered  upon  its  second  decade  of  centuries,  and  which  is  ac- 
knowledged all  over  the  world  as  the  mother  of  universities,  and 
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to  a  certain  degree  the  alma  mater  of  all  university  men.  Its 
ideals,  its  practices,  its  lessons  are  all  admirably  exemplified  in 
Professor  Croiset.  The  main  virtues  necessary  in  the  servant  of 
a  university — absolute  devotion  to  truth  and  to  the  scientific 
method  as  the  only  weapon  at  the  disposal  of  the  human  mind 
for  the  conquest  of  truth,  the  pow^er  to  communicate  to  others 
the  results  of  scientific  investigation  through  a  clear,  terse  and 
absolutely  sincere  language,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  duty 
of  universities  not  simply  to  the  comparatively  narrow  portion 
of  society  from  which  its  students  are  drawn  but  to  the  whole 
community — are  all  manifested  in  Professor  Croiset's  career. 
He  hails  from  that  celebrated  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  which 
has  given  to  French  universities  since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  their  most  illustrious  scholars.  By  his  labors 
upon  the  classical  literature  of  Greece  he  has  won  for  himself 
a  place  among  the  men  whose  fame  is  not  restricted  to  their 
native  land,  but  whose  works  have  to  be  consulted  by  the 
investigators  of  all  nations.  His  powers  have  been  exhibited 
alike  in  the  ploughing  of  circumscribed  fields  and  in  the  great 
surveys  which  take  in,  with  due  respect  to  place  and  proportions, 
the  whole  intellectual  development  of  a  nation.  Greek  scholars 
everywhere  are  familiar  alike  with  his  labors  upon  Pindar  and 
the  laws  of  Greek  lyric  poetry,  and  with  the  masterly  history — 
a  monument  alike  of  brilliant  and  painstaking  exposition  and  of 
brotherly  love — in  which,  together  with  Professor  Maurice 
Croiset,  he  has  traced  the  development  of  Greek  thought  and 
Greek  literature  from  its  poetical  recounting  of  legendary  times 
to  the  full  blooming  out  of  a  civilization  as  rich  in  philosophical 
theorizing  as  in  poetical  outpourings.  Nor  has  he  confined 
himself  to  those  of  his  duties  which  put  him  in  contact  simply 
with  the  purely  university  public.  National  education  in  all  its 
aspects  has  claimed  and  received  a  large  part  of  his  intellectual 
activity.  It  is  thus  that,  though  belonging  by  his  position  to  the 
sphere  of  university  education,  he  was  selected  in  1900  as  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  congress  which  met  in  Paris  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  problems  relating  to  secondary  education ;  and  no  one 
who  heard  him  speak  on  problems  of  a  wider  scope  still  and  ex- 
plain the  principles  that  must  underlie  the  work  of  university 
extension  could  fail  to  recognize  in  him  the  voice  of  a  leader  of 
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the  people.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  out  of  place  to  allude  here 
to  the  occasion  of  his  coming  to  the  United  States  and  to  his 
services  as  one  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  delegation  sent  by  the 
French  government  to  attend  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
Rochambeau  at  Washington.  The  action  of  France  in  the  w^ar 
which  gave  the  United  States  their  independence  would  have 
been  impossible  if  there  had  not  existed  in  France  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  powerful  public  opinion  arrayed 
upon  the  side  of  liberty  by  the  leading  intellects  of  the  country. 
It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  representatives  of  France  on  this  occasion  should  be  assigned 
to  the  leaders  of  French  thought  at  the  present  time,  and  if  the 
French  intellect,  with  its  qualities  of  penetration,  of  clearness, 
of  sincerity,  was  to  have  such  a  place  here,  what  more  woi^thy 
representative  could  be  selected  by  our  sister  republic  than  the 
accomplished  gentleman  and  scholar  whom  I  have  now  the 
honor  of  presenting  to  you  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws — 
the  respected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  Professor  Alfred  Croiset  ? 

President  Butler  then  said,  in  conferring  the  degree  : 

Alfred  Croiset,  messenger  of  peace  and  good  will  from  a  sister 
Republic  whose  friendship  and  support  assisted  at  the  birth  of 
our  nation,  worthy  representative  of  the  University  of  France, 
student  and  Interpreter  of  the  literature  and  civilization  of  Greece, 
I  gladly  admit  you  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  this  Uni- 
versity, and  confer  upon  you  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
belong  thereto.     In  token  thereof  I  hand  you  this  diploma. 

Professor  Van  Amringe,  Dean  of  Columbia  College, 
then  presented  for  the  Doctorate  of  Laws,  the  Rev.  John 
Lancaster  Spalding,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
diocese  of  Peoria,  speaking  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  :  I  present  to  you,  for  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  a  scholar  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  the 
elegance  of  his  learning,  an  author  who  has  eni'iched  his  native 
language  by  works  of  value  in  prose  and  verse,  an  orator  of 
persuasive  eloquence  and  wide  repute,  an  administrator  of  rare 
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ability  and  success,  a  devoted  priest,  a  divine  eminent  in  the 
higher  councils  of  the  church  of  his  choice  and  conviction,  the 
Right  Reverend  John  Lancaster  Spalding,  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
Bishop  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  I  pray  you,  sir,  that  the  degree 
may  now  be  conferred  upon  him. 

President  Butler  then  said  : 

John  Lancaster  Spalding,  descendant  of  a  house  honored 
among  two  peoples.  Christian  priest  and  prelate,  man  of  letters, 
orator,  educator,  and  patriotic  citizen,  I  gladly  admit  you  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law^s  in  this  University,  and  confer  upon 
you  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  belong  thereto.  In  token 
thereof  I  hand  you  this  diploma. 

The  bestowal  of  these  degrees  was  in  each  case  greeted 
with  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  audience  and  saluted  by 
the  graduating  classes  with  the  characteristic  Columbia 
cheer.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises  the  Chap- 
lain pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  procession,  re- 
forming in  reverse  order,  marched  down  the  aisle  and  out 
of  the  building  to  the  Library,  to  the  music  of  a  fine 
march  composed  by  Mr.  Hinrichs. 

The  presentation  of  the  honorary  degrees  is  always  the 
culmination  and  crowning  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises, and  as  an  index  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  personality  and  the  achievements  of  the  recipi- 
ents, briefly  sketched  in  the  presentation  addresses,  de- 
serve a  somewhat  fuller  exposition. 

Professor  Samuel  Benedict  Christy  is  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, having  been  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1853.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  California  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  1874,  ^^^  ^o'"  ^^^ 
years  carried  on  special  studies  in  mining  and  metallurgy. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  in  1879,  ^^  became  Instructor 
in  Mining  and  Metallurgy  at  his  alma  mater,  and  retained 
that  post  until  promoted  to  the  professorship  in  1885. 

Professor  Christy's  researches   and  publications  are  as 
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well  known  in  Europe  as  in  America,  and  have  given  him 
a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  mining  engineers  and  metal- 
lurgists. 

In  addition,  Professor  Christy  is  to  be  credited  with 
building  up  at  the  University  of  California  one  of  the 
leading  departments  of  mining  and  metallurgy  now  in  ex- 
istence. He  is  a  life  member  of  the  California  Academy 
of  Sciences,  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing Engineers,  having  been  its  Vice-President  from  1891- 
93,  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineer- 
ing Education,  and  a  member  of  the  California  Mines  As- 
sociation. He  is  the  discoverer  of  an  improved  process  for 
recovering  gold  and  silver  from  dilute  cyanide  solutions. 

Edward  Washburn  Hopkins,  the  first  of  the  four  who 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  is  a  nephew  of 
the  late  Dr.  Washburn,  Rector  of  Calvary  Church,  and 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  the  class  of  1878. 

Professor  Hopkins  was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in 
1857,  and  after  completing  his  course  at  Columbia  studied 
in  Germany,  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Leipzig  in 
1881.  On  returning  to  the  United  States  he  became  In- 
structor in  Latin  at  Columbia  College,  and  afterwards 
Professor  at  Bryn  Mawr,  which  professorship  he  left  to 
accept  the  call  of  Yale  University  to  become  the  successor 
of  William  D.  Whitney  in  the  chair  of  Sanskrit  and  Com- 
parative Philology.  Professor  Hopkins's  contributions  to 
philological  scholarship  are  many,  and  his  publications 
include  a  large  number  of  essays  on  Oriental  and  linguis- 
tic subjects. 

Michael  Ernest  Sadler  holds  a  new  and  very  important 
position  in  connection  with  the  educational  work  of  the 
British  Government.  He  is  Director  of  Special  Inquiries 
and  Reports  in  the  Education  Department,  a  post  which 
corresponds  more  or  less  closely  to  that  of  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Sadler  was  born  in  1861  and  received  his  education 
at  Rugby  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  distinguished 
himself  throughout  his  career,  having  been  president  of 
the  Oxford  Union  in  1882.  He  was  steward,  and  student 
of  Christ  Church  from  1886  to  1895,  and  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  James  Bryce  from  1893  to  1895.  Mr.  Sadler  is 
recognized  as  the  most  powerful  individual  force  in  the 
development  of  education  in  Great  Britain  along  those 
lines  which  are  so  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  an  accomplished  administrator  and  an  elo- 
quent speaker. 

Alfred  Croiset  is  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  the 
University  of  Paris.  He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1845,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure.  His 
advancement  as  a  teacher  was  rapid,  and  in  1885  he  became 
Professor  of  Greek  Prose  Literature  in  the  Faculty  of  Let- 
ters in  the  University  of  Paris.  In  the  year  following,  M. 
Croiset  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres.  In  1898,  upon  the  retirement  of 
Professor  Himley  he  became  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Let- 
ters. His  chief  publications  are  a  volume  on  "  Xenophon 
and  Pindar"  and  the  "  Laws  of  Greek  Lyric  Poetry."  In 
connection  with  his  brother,  who  is  Professor  of  Greek 
Literature  in  the  College  de  France,  M.  Croiset  is  the 
author  of  a  very  remarkable  history  of  Greek  literature. 
M.  Croiset's  interest  in  education  is  broad,  and  he  has 
contributed  in  many  ways  to  the  development  of  higher 
education  in  France  and  to  the  reorganization  of  French 
secondary  education.  He  was  chosen  President  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Secondary  Education,  which 
met  at  Paris  in  connection  with  the  Exposition  of  1900. 
He  is  an  accomplished  orator. 

Professor  Croiset  came  to  the  United  States  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  French  government  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  Rochambeau  statue  at  Washington  in  May. 
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He  visited  Columbia  University  and  delivered  an  eloquent 
address  to  the  students  and  officers  at  a  reception  in  Earl 
Hall.  He  received  a  special  authorization  from  the  French 
government  to  prolong  his  visit  until  the  eleventh  of  June 
for  the  special  purpose  of  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  :  a  compliment  both  to  him  and  to  the  University, 
significant  of  high  appreciation  and  international  goodwill. 

John  Lancaster  Spalding  is  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  accomplished  pre- 
lates in  the  Roman  church.  He  is  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  House  of  Lancaster  and  related  to  Archbishop  Car- 
roll, the  first  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  to  the  late  Chief  Justice  Tawney,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  During  the  Colonial  period 
both  the  Spalding  and  the  Lancaster  families  were  exceed- 
ingly prominent  in  the  public  life  of  Maryland. 

Bishop  Spalding  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  in  1840, 
and  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  St.  Mary's  College, 
Cincinnati.  He  holds  the  honorary  degrees  of  S.T.D. 
and  LL.D.,  from  the  University  of  Louvain,  Belgium. 
Bishop  Spalding  began  his  career  as  secretary  to  the 
Bishop  of  Louisville,  becoming  Chancellor  of  the  diocese 
in  187 1.  From  1872-77  he  was  a  rector  in  New  York 
City  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elevated  to  the  episcopate. 
The  25th  anniversary  of  his  election  as  bishop  has  just 
been  celebrated  with  every  mark  of  affection  and  esteem 
by  leading  Roman  Catholic  organizations  throughout  the 
country.  Bishop  Spalding  is  as  well  known  as  an  elo- 
quent orator,  graceful  essayist,  poet  and  educator,  as  he  is 
as  an  ecclesiastic.  His  volumes  of  poems  and  essays  have 
been  widely  read.  His  addresses  upon  literary,  educa- 
tional and  political  questions  have  been  eagerly  listened  to 
by  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  Bishop  Spalding  is 
responsible  more  than  any  other  one  man  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington.  He 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Baltimore  Council  and  sub- 
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sequently  secured  the  approval  of  the  Pope  for  the  plan. 
It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  first  funds  were  secured 
for  the  University,  a  gift  of  $300,000  being  given  by  Miss 
Caldwell,  of  Louisville,  one  of  his  own  wards. 

After  the  Commencement  exercises,  the  usual  alumni 
luncheon  was  served  in  the  Universit}^  hall,  to  the  officers 
and  guests  of  the  University,  the  faculties  and  alumni,  and 
the  graduating  classes.  Professor  Van  Amringe  presiding 
as  chairman  and  toastmaster.  At  the  same  time,  in 
Brinckerhoff  Hall  at  Barnard  College,  a  luncheon  was 
served  to  the  women  officers,  alumnae  and  graduating 
class  of  that  institution. 

The  Alumni  Luncheon 
At  the  luncheon  in  University  Hall — or  in  Alumni  Me- 
morial Hall,  as  that  part  of  the  completed  building  will  be 
called — the  round  of  addresses  following  the  more  material 
part  of  the  festivities  was  opened  by  Dean  Van  Amringe, 
who  said : 

Gentlemen,  Fellow  Alumni  :  When  we  assembled  here 
a  year  ago,  to  dedicate  this  Alumni  Memorial  Hall,  we  did  not 
know  that  another  chapter  in  the  history  of  alma  mater  was 
drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  I  am  told  that,  to  the  fully  initiated, 
there  was  then  in  the  academic  horizon  a  cloud  no  larger  than  a 
man's  hand  which  portended  a  change  of  administrative  weather ; 
but  most  of  us  were  too  unskilled  in  scholastic  barometry  to  see, 
or  to  interpret  aright,  the  significant  sign. 

The  chapter  that  was  concluded  in  October  last  is  filled  with 
most  interesting  accounts  of  transformation  and  reconstruction : 
the  one  that  immediately  preceded  it  is  replete  with  the  story  of 
creative  activity :  the  two  together  reveal,  in  a  striking  way,  the 
wide  difference  in  characteristics,  in  modes  of  action  and  in 
aims,  of  Presidents  Barnard  and  Low,  and  yet  how  well,  in  the 
main,  their  administrations  fitted  into  each  other,  how  each  was 
necessary  to  the  other,  and  how  the  two  combined  redounded  to 
our  advantage  and  to  that  of  education  throughout  the  United 
States. 
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It  is  a  most  fortunate  period  for  the  new  President  to  take  up 
the  great  work  of  his  life.  The  way  is  open,  and  the  time  is 
ripe,  for  distinct  advance,  in  which  the  educational  organization 
wrought  out  with  so  much  care  and  success,  and  the  adminis- 
trative instrumentalities  so  skilfully  provided,  may  be  used  in 
cultivating  more  assiduously  and  effectively  than  ever  the  ideal 
in  education  and  in  life.  And  this  College  and  University  can 
do  nothing  so  well  worth  the  doing.  Material  progress  is 
essential  to,  or  a  necessary  accompaniment  of,  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  the  advance  of  civilization ;  but  woe  to  that  com- 
munity in  which  eagerness  for  its  promotion  or  fatuity  in  its 
undue  glorification  shall  be  allowed  to  overcome  the  love  of 
humane  letters,  the  search  after  and  devotion  to  intellectual  and 
moral  truth,  and  the  practice  of  the  homely  virtues,  without 
which  life  is  but  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal  and  is 
not  worth  the  living. 

Here,  in  the  greatest  commercial  community  on  this  continent 
and  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world,  where  the  most  stupendous 
industrial  combinations  and  enterprises  that  the  mind  of  man  has 
ever  conceived  or  his  audacity  dared  to  attempt,  are  organized 
and  successfully  conducted ;  where  the  genius  of  trade  and 
wealth-accumulation  appears  to  have  reached  its  zenith ;  where 
money  is  so  vastly  powerful  and  achieves  so  much  that  to  the 
multitude  it  seems  irresistible  and  able  to  purchase  everything; 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  and  most  precious  privilege  of  Columbia 
to  teach,  without  ceasing,  that  they  who  rise  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  offer  burnt  offerings  and  bring  peace  offerings  to  the 
golden  image,  and  then  sit  down  to  eat  and  drink  and  rise  up  to 
play,  must  surely  meet,  sooner  or  later,  the  disastrous  fate  of  the 
Children  of  the  Exodus  whom  they  blindly  imitate;  to  inculcate, 
with  ever  increasing  zeal  and  insistence,  and  with  all  the  re- 
sources and  authority  at  command,  the  superior  excellence,  the 
prime  necessity  for  individual  and  national  security  and  well- 
being,  of  righteousness  in  thought  and  deed,  of  activity  to  the 
point  of  self  sacrifice  for  the  public  good,  of  personal  honor  and 
truth  and  obligation. 

The  supreme  importance  of  this  duty  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, which  I  have  here  briefly  and  inadequately  set  forth,  was 
the  prevailing  and  most  impressive  lesson  of  the  stately  ceremonial 
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of  installation  on  the  19th  of  April  and,  if  I  heard  aright,  was 
the  dominant  note  in  the  noble  inaugural  address  of  President 
Butler. 

With  this  great  aim  kept  steadily  in  view,  we  have  the  con- 
fident hope  that  the  present  administration  will  put  and  keep 
aloft  the  standards  of  the  ideal  and  that  all  the  arts  which  dignify 
human  life  and  give  grace  to  community  living  shall  find  here 
their  highest  opportunity  and  best  expression. 

After  the  address  of  Dean  Van  Amringe,  the  guests  of 
honor,  being  the  five  distinguished  recipients  of  honorary 
degrees,  were  introduced  in  turn  by  the  Dean,  and  made 
brief  but  excellent  addresses,  which  were  received  with 
great  applause.  The  first  to  speak  was  Professor  Croiset, 
whom  Professor  Van  Amringe  presented  in  the  following 
words  : 

"  Among  the  distinguished  scholars  and  men  of  letters 
whom  we  have  adopted  into  our  academic  family  to-day  is 
the  eminent  Dean  of  the  faculty  of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  and  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
whom  I  now  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you.  Professor 
Croiset." 

Professor  Croiset  spoke  in  French,  expressing  his  high 
and  grateful  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him. 
He  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  greatness  of  the  American 
Republic,  and  particularly  upon  the  profound  impression 
he  had  received  of  its  intellectual  growth,  and  spoke  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  ties  which  should  unite  the  universities 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

He  was  followed  by  Professor  Hopkins,  of  Yale,  of 
whom  Professor  Van  Amringe  said  : 

"The  class  of  '78  in  Columbia  College  was  one  of  distinc- 
tion, and  in  it  no  one  was  more  ardent  or  more  successful  in 
literary  research  than  the  renowned  Oriental  scholar  whom 
his  alma  mater  crowned  to-day  with  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws.  Professor  Hopkins,  whom  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  tell  us  of  that  which  he  so  well  exemplifies — the  true 
university  spirit." 
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Through  some  misunderstanding  no  stenographer  was 
present  to  report  what  was  said  by  the  several  speakers 
and  the  Quarterly  is  therefore  unable  to  reproduce  the 
excellent  addresses  which  followed.  Professor  Hopkins 
replied  feelingly  and  fittingly  to  the  toast  of  "The  True 
University  Spirit." 

Professor  Van  Amringe,  in  presenting  Dr.  Christy  as 
the  next  speaker,  observed  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science,  bestowed  for  the  first  time  by  Columbia  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  then  upon  a  geologist,  had  this  year  been 
"  worthily  conferred  on  a  gentleman  whose  administrative 
power,  personal  enthusiasm  and  tact,  scientific  knowledge 
and  ardor,  have  enabled  him  to  build  up,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  a  great  technical  school  "  (referring  to  the  College 
of  Mines  of  the  University  of  California,  of  which  Dr. 
Christy  is  Dean). 

In  repl}^  Dr.  Christy  spoke  to  the  toast  of  "  The  Future 
of  American  Mining  Schools,"  and  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Sadler,  of  London  who  was  introduced  with  a  happy  allu- 
sion to  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago 
Columbia  College  had  called  to  its  presidency  a  distin- 
guished scholar  from  Oxford,  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  who 
filled  that  office  for  twelve  years  and  was  then  dismissed 
with  scant  courtesy.  "The  New  Oxford,"  said  Professor 
Van  Amringe,  "is  with  us  to-day  in  the  person  of  the 
Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports  of  the  British 
Education  Office ;  and  we  hope  that  he  will  assure  us  of 
pardon  for  the  unpleasantness  which  the  angry  passions 
of  the  strenuous  period  immediately  preceding  our  Revo- 
lutionary War  led  us  to  inflict  on  his  fellow  alumnus  and 
subject  (Dr.  Cooper).  I  present  to  you  Dr.  Sadler,  of 
London,  and  now  also  of  New  York." 

Dr.  Sadler's  reply  was  full  of  spirit  and  of  high  ap- 
preciation of  American  energy  in  educational  as  in  other 
lines  of  activity.  He  spoke  of  the  ties  uniting  his  country 
and  people  to  ours,  and  of  the  valuable  lessons  in  educa- 
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tional  polity  to  be  learned  from  the  American  experience. 
Yet  imitation  was  out  of  the  question,  tradition  and  custom 
and  national  conditions  were  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside. 

The  last  of  the  live  guests  to  speak  was  Dr.  Spalding, 
whom  Professor  Van  Amringe  introduced  as  "an  eminent 
Bishop,  who  adds  to  his  high  ecclesiastical  dignity  a  rare 
scholarship  and  gift  of  speech,  whom  we  have  endeavored 
to  attach  to  us  by  a  hearty  and  spontaneous  expression  of 
our  appreciation  of  his  many  excellencies  —  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  of  Peoria."  Bishop  Spalding  spoke 
briefly  but  eloquently  of  the  duty  of  college  men  to  society, 
and  urged  that  they  should  put  their  intellectual  training 
and  advantages  to  use  not  for  selfish  ends,  but  to  bring 
themselves  into  closer  touch  with  humanity  for  the  better 
service  of  mankind.  "The  scholar"  (to  quote  Ruskin) 
"should  be  fit  for  the  best  society  and  keep  out  of  it." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Bishop's  remarks  Professor 
Van  Amringe  announced  the  President  as  the  last  speaker. 
Dr.  Butler  spoke  briefly,  setting  forth  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  University  and  dwelling  particularly  on 
the  purchase  of  "  South  Field"  by  friends  of  Columbia, 
in  order  to  give  the  University  the  opportunity  to  acquire  it 
later  on  favorable  terms.  He  urged  the  desirability  of 
erecting  upon  a  part  of  the  field,  if  purchased,  one  or  more 
dormitory  buildings,  to  supply  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  University  in  its  undergraduate  departments. 
The  announcement  of  this  purchase  and  of  these  plans  was 
received  with  much  enthusiasm.  With  this  address  the 
Alumni  luncheon  and  the  formal  exercises  of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-eighth  Commencement  came  to  an  end. 
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OXFORD   NOTES 

II 

IT  has  already  been  intimated  that  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  Oxford  undergraduates,  as  well  as  in  their  play, 
freedom  reigns.  There  is  very  little  of  what  has  been  aptly 
called  formal  work.  There  is  no  "  demnition  horrid 
grind,"  no  regular  stint  to  be  got  through  with  each  day 
or  each  month  or  each  term  and  then  perhaps  forgotten. 
Even  the  average  man,  who,  as  a  rule,  has  formed  at  school 
the  habit  of  using  libraries,  is  thus  enabled  to  do  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  miscellaneous  reading.  The  university 
does  indeed  require  its  members  to  pass  an  examination  in 
Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics,  known  as  "Smalls,"  early 
in  their  career,  and  it  awards  the  degree  of  B.A.  only  to 
those  who  have  successfully  passed  the  further  ordeals  of 
"Mods"  and  "Finals";  but  it  prescribes  no  particular 
road  to  the  learning  that  it  demands.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  colleges  to  see  that  their  men  are  prepared  in  three 
years  for  the  pass  schools,  or  in  four  for  honors,  which  are 
sought  by  about  half  of  the  six  hundred  candidates  who 
come  up  for  their  finals  each  year.  Whether  the  tutorial 
system,  which  has  been  devised  to  meet  this  need,  works 
well  in  individual  cases,  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
kind  of  man  the  tutor  is.  He  may  take  pains  with  his 
charges,  or  he  may  not.  He  may  content  himself  with  ex- 
tracting a  perfunctory  essay  or  answers  to  a  few  random 
questions  once  a  week  ;  he  ma}-"  devote  himself  to  coaching 
clever  men  for  success  in  the  schools  and  the  honor  of  the 
college  ;  but  he  may  also  be  guide,  philosopher  and  friend 
for  life.  "A  good  tutor,"  as  one  with  experience  has 
said,  "treats  his  men  in  different  fashions  according  to 
their  different  types  of  character  or  intellect.  Some  men 
he  will  recommend  to  go  to  many  lectures  given  either  by 
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university  professors  or  college  tutors  and  lecturers,  others 
he  will  excuse  from  lectures  entirely  if  they  show  that  they 
can  work  better  by  themselves ;  some  he  will  rule  with 
tight  rein,  others  he  will  merely  stimulate."  The  same 
writer  assures  us,  and  the  most  superficial  observation 
would  support  his  claim,  that,  while  the  degree  could 
theoretically  be  gained  without  attendance  at  a  single  lec- 
ture, as  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  men  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  intellectual  food  so  freely  offered  on  all  sides. 
But  there  is  no  compulsion  about  it ;  as  far  as  the  method 
of  acquiring  knowledge  is  concerned,  there  is,  in  large 
measure,  freedom  of  election  ;  and  there  are  said  to  be  actu- 
ally four  thousand  different  ways  in  which  the  B.A.  degree 
can  be  obtained.  It  was  one  of  Oxford's  greatest  sons 
who  in  his  discourses  '*On  the  Idea  of  a  University"  pro- 
nounced the  memorable  words  :  "A  university  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  designation,  an  Alma  Mater,  knowing  her 
children  one  by  one,  not  a  foundry,  or  a  mint,  or  a  tread- 
mill." 

The  evils  of  the  examination  system,  over  which  one 
hears  so  much  lamentation  at  Oxford,  are  twofold.  It  is 
thought  to  lead  in  some  cases  to  superficiality  and  glib- 
ness ;  and  it  prevents  many  excellent  courses  from  becom- 
ing really  popular,  because  they  are  "no  good  for  the 
schools."  Thus  Mr.  Froude  lectured  in  his  best  style  on 
Erasmus  to  about  twenty-five  hearers  in  his  own  hired 
house,  while  in  the  same  term  Mr.  Caird  gave  his  equally 
admirable  but  altogether  elementary  course  on  Greek  phi- 
losophy to  upwards  of  a  hundred  in  the  hall  of  Balliol. 
Freeman,  it  is  said,  never  had  more  than  three  men  in  his 
regular  courses  ;  but  he  generally  lectured  on  recondite 
subjects  like  Gregory  of  Tours. 

Of  Stubbs  it  is  told  that  perceiving  one  day  among  his 
hearers  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  he  ordered  him  to  depart,  on 
the  ground  that  his  instruction  was  intended  only  for  un- 
dergraduates.    Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not,  it  is  at 
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least  typical  of  the  attitude  which  Oxford,  as  it  were 
against  her  will,  takes  toward  what  we  should  call  grad- 
uate students  who  have  taken  their  first  degree  elsewhere. 
Nowadays  they  would  receive,  no  doubt,  a  more  hospitable 
welcome ;  but  they  do  not  fit  into  the  system  and  must 
necessarily  feel  like  fish  out  of  water.  The  attempt  to 
make  a  place  for  them  by  the  establishment  of  what  are 
known  as  "  research  degrees"  was  foredoomed  to  failure 
and  has  proved,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  abortive.  Oxford  is 
not  a  place  in  which  professional  studies,  except  in  Angli- 
can theology,  may  be  pursued  to  advantage.  The  Rhodes 
scholarships  were  intended  by  their  founder,  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  his  university,  for  ingenuous  youth, 
fitted  to  receive  a  liberal  education  that  will  consist  pri- 
marily in  introducing  them  to  the  best  thought  of  the  past 
and  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  present  age.  While 
the  great  majority  will,  under  the  given  conditions,  be  con- 
tent with  a  pass  degree,  there  will  no  doubt  be  some  whom 
patriotic  pride  or  personal  ambition  will  send  into  the 
honor  schools  ;  but  they  will  need  further  training,  a  more 
concentrated  and  severe  discipline  in  the  method  of  sci- 
ence, if  they  would  be  of  those  who  are  to  advance  knowl- 
edge in  any  special  field  beyond  the  range  of  their  an- 
cestors' thought.  Nowhere  would  this  be  more  readily 
acknowledged  than  among  those  who  are  contributing  to 
that  cause  in  Oxford  itself. 

I  was  once  indeed  asked  by  a  somewhat  despondent 
tutor  whether  I  thought  Oxford  was  in  any  sense  a  center 
of  intellectual  life.  Although  I  had  to  admit  that  there 
were  not  as  many  books  written  there  as  one  might  expect, 
still  I  thought  that  his  pessimism  was  due  to  unremitting 
contemplation  of  the  ideal  rather  than  to  an  acquaintance 
with  other  terrestrial  institutions  of  learning.  Oxford  is 
no  forcing-house  of  research,  but  there  is  vastly  more 
thinking  done  by  the  junior  members  of  the  university  than 
at  many  a  home  of  more  exact  science.     The  whole  place 
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seethes  with  the  conflict  of  opinion  and  rings  with  the  clash 
of  argument.  Great  systems  of  thought  claim  a  hearing 
and  a  witty  phrase  gains  rapid  currenc}^  The  memoirs 
and  correspondence  of  Oxford  men  who  have  achieved 
distinction  in  letters,  scholarship  and  politics,  give  a  true 
idea  of  what  still  goes  on  in  their  old  haunts.  One  reason 
for  this  keen  interest  in  all  questions,  great  and  small,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  common  training  that  every  member  of 
the  university  has  received.  .  Where  else  but  in  Oxford 
would  one  hear,  as  I  overheard  one  day  on  the  river,  in 
the  eager  voice  of  youth  clinching  an  argument,  "Well 
yoti  ought  to  read  your  Antigone  "  ?  If  Oxford  men  are 
able  to  understand  one  another,  it  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  their  life  in  college  furnishes  them  with  un- 
equalled opportunities  to  share  one  another's  thought. 
What  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  chiefly  missed  at  Harvard — where 
he  found  so  much  to  praise  that  an  American  boy  who 
might  think  of  going  abroad  for  an  education  ought  first  to 
read  his  book  —  was  the  intellectual  sociability  that  is  the 
charm  of  the  Common  Room,  the  Essay  Society,  the  Shake- 
speare Society,  and  other  centers  of  college  life.  The 
presence  of  the  dons  in  the  midst  of  them  communicates 
ideas  to  the  undergraduates  in  each  college ;  and  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  trustees,  but  that  the  President  or  Rector  or 
Master  and  the  Fellows  form  the  corporation,  may  add  to  their 
intellectual  influence.  At  any  rate  the  dons,  who  number 
all  told,  perhaps,  about  three  hundred,  count  for  more  in 
the  larger  life  of  the  university  than  their  American  col- 
leagues. Great  personalities  seem  never  to  be  wanting, 
nor  schools  of  thought,  philosophical,  theological  and  po- 
litical. "The  High  Churchmen  have  stolen  the  honey 
from  Green's  hive,"  was  a  phrase  that  gave  a  hint  of  age- 
long warfare  still  waged.  Indeed  one  may  say  that  pos- 
sibly no  better  ground  for  the  formation  of  a  speculative 
habit  of  mind  could  be  afforded  than  by  the  predominantly 
theological  character  of  the  old  Oxford  that  still  lives  be- 
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neath  its  modern  forms.  The  battle  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  its  expression  has,  indeed,  been  won,  and,  as  is  the 
way  in  England,  the  conservatives  have  accepted  the  new 
order  as  loyally  as  the  liberals.  When  one  saw  Mr. 
Froude  walking  down  "the  High"  or  jostling  with  a 
crowd  of  modern  dons  at  an  Assize  sermon  in  St.  Mary's, 
it  was  hard  to  convince  oneself  that  within  less  than  half  a 
century  his  "Nemesis  of  Faith"  had  been  publicly  burned 
in  the  quadrangle  of  Exeter  by  one  of  the  fellows  of  that 
college,  and  that  in  earlier  years  he  had  been  one  of  New- 
man's semi-monastic  community  at  Littlemore.  The  Ox- 
ford to  which  he  returned  late  in  life  must  have  seemed 
greatly  changed  and  yet  everlastingly  the  same. 

After  all,  as  so  many  have  said  before,  it  is  in  the 
memories  and  traditions  of  the  past  and  its  testament  in 
living  stone — for  old  Oxford  was  quarried,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  spot — that  is  to  be  found  the  secret  charm  of  "that 
sweet  city  with  its  dreaming  spires,"  which  "needs  not 
June  for  beauty's  heightening,"  and  the  chief  source  of  her 
spiritual  dominion.  Of  her  builders  it  was  that  Plato 
prophesied  in  the  Republic  :  "Let  our  artists  be  those 
who  are  gifted  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  the  beautiful 
and  graceful ;  then  will  our  youth  dwell  in  a  land  of  health, 
amid  fair  sights  and  sounds,  and  receive  the  good  in  every- 
thing ;  and  beauty,  the  effluence  of  fair  works,  shall  flow 
into  the  eye  and  ear,  like  a  health-giving  breeze  from  a 
purer  region,  and  insensibly  draw  the  soul  from  earliest 
years  into  likeness  and  sympathy  with  the  beauty  of 
reason." 

If  Oxford  is  thus  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  Plato,  the 
name  that  knows  no  rival  within  its  courts  is  that  of  Aris- 
totle. Its  thinking  begins,  though  it  no  longer  ends,  with 
him ;  and  his  works  are  known  simply  as  "  the  Ethics  "  or 
"the  Logic."  Under  the  spell  of  that  great  name  and 
through  it  into  touch  with  the  high  tradition  of  European 
thought  must  come,  it  should  seem,  every  one  who  goes  into 
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the  schools.  So  it  was,  strangely  or  rather  naturally  enough, 
with  Cecil  Rhodes,  who,  as  one  of  his  confidants  has  told 
us,  found  at  Oxford  in  a  passage  of  Aristotle  Irea  ^rrsoos^ra, 
which  gave  him,  so  he  thought,  the  central  and  dominating 
principle  of  his  life.  How  wonderful  it  is  that  this  rough- 
and-ready  empire-builder,  this  dreamer  of  strange  dreams, 
should  have  owed  his  ruling  idea,  in  part  at  least,  to  one 
of  the  books  that  Edmund  of  Abingdon  found  in  Paris  and 
brought  to  Oxford  seven  hundred  years  ago  ! 

Nowhere  else  is  the  beauty  of  nature  and  of  that  art  which 
nature  makes  more  instinct  with  the  '*  effluence  of  fair 
works  "  and  noble  plans  and  passionate  thought.  Oxford 
has  ever  been  the  home  of  great  movements,  Franciscan, 
Wycliffite,  Wesleyan,  Anglo-Catholic, — of  "lost  causes" 
and  causes  that  gained  the  victory  in  the  long  run.  On  the 
bridge  by  Christ  Church  meadows  stood  the  tower  where 
Roger  Bacon  inaugurated  an  intellectual  revolution.  New 
College  was  the  gift  of  William  of  Wykeham.  To  Ox- 
ford came  Erasmus  to  study  Greek  with  Grocyn  and  theol- 
ogy with  Colet.  The  unfinished  cloisters  in  the  great 
quadrangle  of  Christ  Church  preserve  to  this  day  the 
memory  of  Wolsey's  mighty  plans  and  tragic  fall.  The 
Oxford  Museum  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  Ruskin's 
theories  of  architecture,  as  applied  to  our  day,  as  is  the 
muddy  spot  in  the  Hinksey  road  of  his  Utopian  political 
economy.  At  the  street  corners  they  show  you  the  spot 
where  Cranmer  and  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  burned  at 
the  stake.  In  University  College  lies  the  figure  of  Shelley, 
in  exquisite  white  marble,  the  beautiful  young  body  as  it 
was  cast  up  by  the  waves  on  the  Italian  shore. 

Above  all  it  is  in  the  long  line  of  her  sons  who  have 
served  in  Church  and  State  that  Oxford  glories.  She  has 
never,  except  in  periods  of  great  spiritual  depression,  lived 
apart  from  the  nation  to  which,  with  heart  and  soul,  she 
belongs.  No  list  of  ancient  names,  perhaps,  could  better 
show    what  this    means  than  the    fact   that,  while    Cecil 
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Rhodes  was  coming  back  to  Oriel  year  after  year  to  keep 
the  terms  that  would  entitle  him  to  his  degree,  the  single 
college  of  Balliol  was  the  home  of  men  like  Alfred  Milner 
and  George  Curzon,  H.  H.  Asquith  and  W.  St.  John 
Brodrick.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  them  you  will  at 
least  have  to  admit  that  their  training  in  the  humanities  that 
Oxford  cherishes  did  not  unfit  them  for  public  life.  Hence 
it  was  that  Mr.  Rhodes  thought  of  Oxford  as  the  place  for 
those  "  who  will  do  the  governing  of  the  nations  in  the 
years  that  are  to  come."  His  hope,  taken  literally,  may 
be  doomed  to  disappointment,  the  cause  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  fortune  may  perhaps  prove  eventually  to  be  one 
of  the  lost  causes  ;  but  the  beneficiaries  under  his  will  are 
at  least  to  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  that  a  great  uni- 
versity must  serve  its  nation  and  its  generation  and  that 
their  own  country  has  a  claim  on  the  services  of  every  one 
of  her  children.  H.  A.  Sill 


A   HISTORY   OF   COLUMBIA   DRAMATICS 


THE  subject  of  the  following  pages  should  not  be  with- 
out interest  to  Columbia  men,  whether  they  recognize 
themselves  or  old  friends  in  the  doings  chronicled  here, 
and  thus  revive  the  memory  of  days  gone  but  not  forgotten, 
or  merely  because  they  concern  a  form  of  undergraduate 
effort  at  the  ahna  mater.  And  besides  it  is  believed  that 
such  a  record  should  exist. 

The  history  of  Columbia  dramatics  falls  naturally  into 
three  periods  :  The  Beginnings  (1873-1887),  The  Columbia 
College  Dramatic  Club  (1887-1893),  and  The  Musical 
Society  (1894-1902). 

To  affix  any  accurate  bibliography  would  be  quite  use- 
less.    I  have    acknowledged    in  the    text  or  in  footnotes 
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authorities  wherever  it  seemed  advisable.  The  sources  of 
information  are  various.  The  files  of  Acta  Columbiana, 
Cap  and  Gown,  Columbia  Spectator,  the  old  Columbiads^ 
and  their  successors  the  Columbians,  have  all  been  of  in- 
estimable service.  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  librarian  of 
the  University  for  access  to  the  collection  of  Columbiana 
at  all  times.  Besides,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
sulting graduates  of  the  earlier  days  for  reminiscences. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  but  this  to  add, — a  hope  that  in 
the  future  the  work  here  begun  will  be  continued ;  and 
thus  a  complete  record  of  Columbia  dramatics  be  preserved 
and  carried  on. 

First  Period  :  The  Beginnings  [1873-1886] 
On  December  5,  1873,  fourteen  members  of  the  sopho- 
more class  organized  themselves  into  The  Dramatic 
Club  of  ^y6,  *'  for  the  purpose  of  giving  entertainments, 
both  public  and  private,  after  the  new  year,  when  they 
shall  have  more  thoroughly  organized."  This  notice  which 
appeared  in  Acta  Columbiana  for  December,  1873,  is  the 
first  reference  to  any  dramatic  effort  on  the  part  of  a  body 
of  Columbia  students.  The  most  diligent  search  after  any 
further  account  of  the  doings  of  The  Dramatic  Club  of 
^y6  is  unrewarded.  The  movement  of  these  fourteen 
energetic  Sophomores  in  1873  was  evidently  premature, 
and  doomed  to  go  down  in  the  annals  of  Columbia  dram- 
atics as  an  effort  and  nothing  more. 

It  was,  however,  a  beginning,  and  two  years  later,  on 
the  evening  of  January  21,  1876,  a  theatrical  perform- 
ance was  given  at  \\h&  Academy  of  Music  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Boat  House  Fund.  Acta  tells  us  that  "the 
house  was  very  fairly  filled,  and  the  entertainment  passed 
off  quite  well,  a  very  considerable  sum  being  realized." 
November  following,  a  dramatization  of  one  of  Dickens's 
*' Christmas  Stories  " — "Lessons  in  Life,"  by  Strebeigh 
'73, — was  presented  at  the  Union  League  Theater,  in  aid 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory  Fund. 
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During  the  college  year  1877-8  the  project  of  sending  a 
Columbia  crew  abroad  to  row  in  the  Henley  Regatta  oc- 
cupied a  large  part  of  the  student  discussions  and  much 
space  in  the  college  press.  With  what  success  this  proj- 
ect was  eventually  carried  out,  we  are  all  well  acquainted. 
It  is  mentioned  here  merely  for  the  qiicere — Why  did  a 
dramatic  performance  get  no  further  than  being  talked  of 
as  a  means  of  raising  funds? 

About  midwinter  of  the  following  year  1878-9,  Harvard's 
successful  production  of  a  musical  play.  Fair  Rosamund, 
at  the  Union  League  Theater  doubtless  had  its  influence  in 
encouraging  the  Columbia  Sophomore  class  ('81)  to  give 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operetta,  Pinafore.  The  dates  were 
April  28  and  29,  at  the  same  playhouse,  the  performance 
being  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  boat.  Mr.  Ernest  Neyer, 
late  of  the  Broadway  Theater,  led  the  orchestra.  The 
cast  is  remarkable  as  including  ladies,  an  expedient  which 
has  been  tried  on  and  off  throughout  the  history  of  Colum- 
bia dramatics,  but  has  never  established  itself  firmly  except 
in  the  French  plays  given  by  the  joint  Societes  of  Colum- 
bia and  Barnard  at  the  Brinckerhoff  Theater  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.     The  cast  was  as  follows  : 

Sir  JosepJi  Porter.,  K.C.B C.  P.  Sawyer. 

Capt.  Corcoran C.  Anderson. 

RalpJi  Rackstraw  F.  Specht,  Jr. 

Dick  Deadeye A.  H.  Hopkins. 

Boatswain. W.  B.  Foreman. 

Boats-wain's  Mate W.  Forster. 

Midshipmite Bertie  Croly . 

JosepJiine , Miss 

Little  Buttercup Miss  Josie  Drake. 

Hebe Miss  

There  were  in  the  chorus  fourteen  male  and  as  many 
female  voices.  Pinafore  was  followed  by  an  afterpiece 
with  three  characters.  The  Spirit  of  Tappington. 

Charles C.  Anderson. 

Tom J-  O-  Crane. 

Barney Wilson. 
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This  double  bill  was  distinctly  a  class  show,  but  it  was 
certainly  the  most  elaborate  production  thus  far,  and  doubt- 
less had  an  influence  upon  the  first  important  college  show 
— the  predecessor  of  the  present  'Varsity,  fixing  the  form 
too,  as  that  of  musical  comedy. 

1879-80  yields  two  performances,  one  a  minstrel-variety 
show  and  the  other  an  extravaganza.  Of  The  Exodus 
Minstrelsy,  at  the  Athenaeum,  Morrisania,  on  Friday 
evening,  December  12,  1879,  Spectator  says:  it  "was 
most  emphatically  a  success,  and  reflects  great  credit,  not 
only  upon  the  business  management,  but  also  upon  the 
performers." 

This  simple  show  of  The  Exodus  Minstrelsy  was  given 
"  for  the  benefit  of  a  deserving  charity" — presumably  not 
Columbia  athletics.  For,  when  it  was  decided  to  move 
the  boat  house  to  Sixth  Avenue  and  145th  Street,  a  need 
of  funds  was  sorely  felt ;  and  this  time  the  enterprise  of 
a  dramatic  performance  was  conceived.  As  early  as  Feb- 
ruary, 1880,  the  college  press  begins  to  repeat  vague 
rumors  concerning  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Boat  Club  to  be  given  in  Chickering  Hall.  The  next  an- 
nouncement is  that  "  an  original  extravaganza  in  two  acts, 
in  connection  with  a  farce,  will  be  presented  on  Friday, 
April  23."*  By  March  we  learn  that  rehearsals  for  the 
musical  show  are  progressing  finely,  but  the  intention  of 
producing  a  farce  has  been  abandoned. 

The  performance  of  Igala,  for  so  the  extravaganza  was 
called,  passed  off  with  eminent  success.  Igala — and  the 
name  should  not  be  forgotten,  being  that  of  the  first 
Columbia  performance  which  may  be  considered  a  'Var- 
sity show — was  an  original  composition  :  the  book  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Payne,  a  Columbia  graduate,  and  the  music  by  Mr. 
George  \V.  Warren,  from  both  of  whom  we  are  to  hear 
again.      Col.    William    A.    Pond    and    Mr.    Burrell    are 


*Columbia  Spectator,  Feb.  24,  1880, 
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thanked  for  aid  to  the  management.     The  production  was 
considered  very  elaborate.     The  cast  was  as  follows : 

Olengayotnbi^  King  of  the  Puanalis W.  H.  Taylor. 

Comminagoumba,   Prime  Minister H.  G.  Payne. 

Oguizi^  KAvi\\x2\  of  the  King's  Navy Flagg. 

Maguiiteus^  General  of  the  King's  Army Waller. 

Akondogo^  Corporal  in  the  King's  Army... Geo.  Taylor. 

Megerngre T.  A.  Oudin. 

JVyamblza,  Comminagoumba's  wife T.  P.  Conant 

Sir  ArticJioke^  executioner 

Igala,  Comminagoumba's  daughter W.  Seaman,  Jr. 

Warriors,  Natives,  etc. 

Act  I.   Exterior  of  the  Palace. 

Acts  II.  and  III.   Interior  of  the  Palace. 

The  music  receives  especial  commendation  :  besides  the 
opening  chorus,  several  numbers  seem  to  have  made  hits. 
Of  the  book,  Spectator  says  it  was  "  a  wittily  written  ex- 
travaganza, filled  with  puns  and  hits  of  the  day.  The 
scene  of  action,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  was 
novel,  *  the  dramatic  situations  striking  to  say  the  least." 

The  next  occasion  in  Columbia  dramatics  was  the  pro- 
duction, almost  two  years  later,  on  February  17,  1882,  of 
All  on  a  Suni7ner^s  Day  by  Henry  Gallup  Payne  and 
Richard  Henry  Warren.  The  libretto  is  founded  upon  the 
nursery  rime — 

The  Queen  of  Hearts,  she  made  some  tarts, 

All  on  a  summer's  day ; 
The  Knave  of  Hearts,  he  stole  those  tarts, 

And  took  them  quite  awaj. 
The  King  of  Hearts  called  for  the  tarts, 

And  beat  the  Knave  full  sore  ; 
The  Knave  of  Hearts  brought  back  the  tarts, 

And  vowed  he'd  steal  no  more. 

The  dramatis  personce  are  rather  unique  : 
The  King  of  Hearts — an  impecunious    monarch    liv- 
ing in  retirement. 

*  An  unconscious  claim  to  having  set  the  fashion  lately  prevalent  in 
comic  opera. 
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The  ^leen  of  Hearts — his  spouse,  an  admirable  cook, 
whose  culinary  abilities  are,  however,  limited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tarts. 

The  Ace  of  Hearts — their  lovely  daughter. 

The  Knave  of  Hearts — a  villain. 

The  Knave  of  Diamonds — a  purse-proud  patrician. 

The  Joker. 

These  cards  originally  belonged  to  a  whist  deck,  but 
being  short  are  now  compelled  to  conduct  themselves  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  euchre.  When  the  play  opens,  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  King  of  Hearts,  Diamonds  are  trumps, 
but  during  the  course  of  the  first  act  Hearts  attain  the 
coveted  position.  Shall  we  say  that  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  to  carry  the  two  acts?  It  was  undoubtedly  so,  but 
the  whole  conception  appears  fresher,  brighter,  cleverer 
than  Igala.  Contemporary  criticism  says:  "The  lib- 
retto, which  is  by  Mr.  Henry  Gallup  Payne,  '80,  is  bright 
and  amusing,  and  his  situations  were  well  conceived.  Mr. 
Richard  Henry  Warren's  music  was  very  expressive  and 
the  sprightly  spirit  of  the  play  was  happily  caught  and 
rendered  by  it  .  .  .  The  play,  on  the  whole,  was  witty 
and  well  written,  and  the  music  showed  an  improvement 
on  that  of  Igala.''  *  The  cast,  including  Messrs.  D.  W. 
Marks,  C.  K.  L.  Black,  G.  Scrother  Sturgis,  and  H.  G. 
Payne,  and  Misses  Pauline  Lyon  and  Ada  Chandler  Hard, 
is  complimented  upon  both  its  acting  and  its  singing. 

All  on  a  Summer's  Day  was  preceded  by  the  old  one- 
act  farce  Box  and  Cox  as  a  curtain  raiser,  the  parts  of 
which  were  taken  as  follows  :  Box^  H.  G.  Payne  ;  Cox, 
Thomas ;  Mrs.  Bouncer,  Miss  Marie  Girard. 

Scenery  and  costumes  were  adequate  and  attractive. 
The  performance  was  coached  by  J.  Ryley,  by  permission 
of  D'Oyley  Carte,  the  ''producer"  of  comic  operas. 
Chickering  Hall  was  well  filled  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
chair,  and  yet  the  net  proceeds,  as  per  report  of  the  treas- 

*  Columbia  Spectator,  Feb.  24,  1882. 
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urer  of  the  boat  club,  were  but  $86.00.  The  obvious  con- 
clusion is  that  the  expenditures  were  entirely  too  heavy, 
a  mistaken  policy  which  has  obtained  too  often  in  Colum- 
bia shows. 

The  small  earnings  of  Igala  and  All  on  a  Summer's 
Day  are  beyond  doubt  responsible  for  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  performances  to  chronicle  for  the  next  four  years. 
Spectator  on  March  2,  1883,  announces  that  Mr.  Edward 
Fales  Coward  of  the  senior  class  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Davidson, 
a  junior,  have  written  and  composed  an  operetta  for  Col- 
umbia use ;  but  it  did  not  see  light. 

College  dramatics  were  strictly  utilitarian  in  their  origin, 
and  so  they  remain  until  the  tradition  of  giving  regular 
shows  becomes  a  fixed  one.  Thus  it  is  that  so  long  as 
these  entertainments  do  not  materially  aid  the  cause  for 
the  sake  of  which  they  exist  we  find  a  gap  in  our  history. 
It  is  quite  different  in  later  years,  when  dramatics  exist  for 
their  own  sake.  However,  it  is  not  until  the  seasons 
1886-7,  when  the  Columbia  College  Dramatic  Club  takes 
the  field,  that  the  tradition  begun  in  this  first  period  is  con- 
tinued. Alison  M.  Lederer 


EDITORIAL   COMMENT 

In  the  bestowal  of  honorary  degrees  Columbia  University  dis- 
played this  year  the  same  conservatism  combined  with  breadth  of 
view  which  has  distinguished  her  selections  for  these  honors  for 

many  years  past.     These  honors  are  not  to 
Honoiary  Degrees       111  i      r?  ^i 

be  cheaply  won ;  upon  only  five  were  they 

bestowed  at  the  recent  Commencement.  But  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  this  limited  and  careful  selection  and  the  measure  of  the 
distinction  which  crowns  the  bestowal  of  the  degrees  are  found  not 
in  the  smallness  of  their  number  but  in  the  considerations  which 
govern  the  choice  of  their  recipients.  In  this  respect  Columbia 
manifests  the  broad  catholicity  of  the  higher  scholarship  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  the  characteristic  of  our  universities. 
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Of  those  thus  honored  this  year  but  two  were  Columbia  men. 
Columbia  loves  her  sons  and  delights  to  honor  them  ;  but  in 
bestowing  the  highest  compliment  in  her  power  she  looks  beyond 
the  circle  of  her  alumni,  seeking  out  men  of  mark,  wherever  and 
whoever  they  may  be,  whose  service  to  humanity  she  may  stamp 
with  her  distinguished  approval,  in  token  of  the  wrorld-wide 
boundaries  of  the  field  of  true  scholarship.  In  doing  this  Colum- 
bia, like  the  other  great  American  universities  which  follow  the 
same  generous  policy,  adds  luster  to  her  own  name  by  the  dis- 
tinctions she  confers.  Of  the  five  recipients  of  these  higher 
degrees  at  the  last  Commencement  one  was  an  Englishman  and 
one  a  Frenchman;  while  a  third,  a  prelate  distinguished  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  was  presented  for  the  degree  by  an 
official  of  the  University  who  is  widely  known  for  his  zeal  in  the 
service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  This  passing  over 
of  the  bounds  alike  of  creed,  of  country  and  of  language,  augurs 
well  for  the  coming  of  the  day  when,  with  no  surrender  of  patri- 
otism or  obliteration  of  political  boundaries,  the  animosities  of 
nations  shall  be  wiped  out  or  swallowed  up  in  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  educated  men. 


This  is  a  thought  which  looks  far  into  the  future,  but  evidences 
that  it  is  more  than  a  mere  "iridescent  dream  "  multiply  even  now. 
The  visit  of  Professor  Croiset,  whom  Columbia  made  a  Doctor  of 
Laws,  did  much  to  develop  the  new  friend- 
ship which  has  begun  to  show  itself  between 
the  scholars  of  France  and  of  the  United  States.  For  many  years 
the  tide  of  American  students  seeking  to  pursue  advanced  studies 
in  Europe  has  set  strongly  towards  Germany,  although  a  few 
have  found  their  way  to  England.  The  art  schools  of  Paris  have, 
it  is  true,  been  thronged  by  American  students  of  painting  and 
architecture,  but  of  French  scholarship  in  science,  philosophy  and 
letters  we  have  known  all  too  little.  There  has  even  been  a  tend- 
ency to  decry  the  quality  of  French  learning  as  being  deficient  in 
the  laborious  thoroughness  and  scrupulous  accuracy  commonly  at- 
tributed to  the  work  of  German  investigators,  and  there  has 
been  among  us  a  corresponding  failure  to  recognize  the  elegance 
of  form,  the  precision  of  language  and  the  clearness  of  presenta- 
tion which  characterize   the   productions   of   French    scholars. 
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Professor  Croiset  has  done  much  to  enlighten  the  American  public 
on  these  matters,  and  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages 
of  this  University  and  the  Alliance  Fran9aise  have  ably  seconded 
his  efforts,  but  the  most  practical  and  definite  step  taken  towards 
the  realization  of  closer  relations  between  French  and  American 
universities  is  the  proposition  of  President  Butler  for  an  ex- 
change of  fellowships  between  them.  The  negotiations  for 
this  plan,  warmly  espoused  by  Professor  Croiset,  are  now  in 
progress  in  Paris,  where  it  is  hoped  the  present  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  will  take  favorable  action  upon  it.  This 
plan  proposes  the  establishment  of  two  annual  fellowships  of 
$1,200  each  by  Columbia  University,  the  holders  of  which  shall 
pursue  advanced  studies  in  France ;  and  the  establishment  of 
two  fellowships  by  the  French  government  for  advanced  study 
in  Columbia  University.  The  realization  of  this  plan  would 
do  much  to  promote  intellectual  friendship  and  fellowship  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  who  have  been  for  so  long  bound  by 
political  and  sentimental  ties,  and  would  work  for  the  good  of 
both.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  Rhodes  scholarships  at 
Oxford,  these  measures,  multiplied  as  we  hope  they  may  be  in  the 
future,  will  do  much  to  cement  international  friendships  and 
break  down  international  prejudice  and  intellectual  provincialism. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly  the  official  announce- 
ment of  the  Columbia  University  courses  in  the  Fine  Arts  has  been 
issued.  It  forms  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-three  pages,  of  which  twelve 
University  Courses  in  are  devoted  to  the  School  of  Architecture,  five 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  Department  of  Music,  five  to  the  De- 
partment of  Fine  Arts  of  Teachers  College,  and  two  to  courses 
on  subjects  allied  to  the  fine  arts  given  in  Columbia  College  and 
under  the  faculty  of  Philosophy.  The  introductory  statement 
also  announces  a  course  of  public  lectures,  to  be  given  weekly 
during  the  year  in  the  large  lecture  room  in  Havemeyer  Hall,  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  history,  criticism  and  aesthetics  of 
the  fine  arts,  by  officers  of  the  University. 

This  announcement  marks  the  consummation  of  a  process  of 
evolution  which  has  been  going  on  for  years  in  the  School  of 
Architecture.     It  has  emerged  from  the  position  of  the   archi- 
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tectural  adjunct  of  a  school  of  engineering  to  that  of  an  inde- 
pendent professional  school  which  recognizes  in  architecture  an 
art  as  well  as  a  profession,  and  emphasizes  the  intellectual 
aspects  of  the  profession  in  its  relations  to  liberal  culture  side  by 
side  with  its  artistic  elements.  It  is  this  development  which  has 
given  it  the  right  to  claim  a  place  as  a  school  of  the  University. 
In  joining  the  Department  of  Music  to  it,  Columbia  University 
has  recognized  similar  intellectual  relations  in  a  musical  educa- 
tion ;  while  in  providing  for  the  ultimate  creation  of  a  faculty 
of  the  fine  arts,  she  sets  the  seal  of  her  approval  upon  the  study 
of  the  history,  criticism  and  theoretical  principles  of  these  arts  as 
a  legitimate  field  for  university  activity. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  step  in  advance  is  not 
intended  to  foreshadow  the  creation  of  a  conservatory  of  music, 
or  of  studios  for  training  in  the  technique  and  craftsmanship  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  This  is  the  special  field  of  the  profes- 
sional art  schools  already  existing,  rather  than  of  the  university. 
The  proper  field  for  university  instruction  in  the  fine  arts  is,  in 
general,  that  of  their  history  and  theory  rather  than  of  their 
practice ;  it  lies  in  the  teaching  of  the  origin,  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  arts  and  of  styles  of  art,  the  criticism  of  their  master- 
pieces, their  relation  to  the  progress  of  culture,  the  aesthetic  and 
intellectual  principles  or  theories  upon  which  they  are  founded, 
and  like  subjects  of  intellectual  and  artistic  research.  The  walls 
and  atmosphere  of  a  university  are  not  the  most  favorable  en- 
vironment for  the  technical  training  of  painters  and  sculptors. 
This  needs  the  companionship  of  artists,  the  constant  contact 
with  the  world  of  active  art,  the  free  criticism  and  the  apprentice- 
ship of  the  studios.  In  architecture  the  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ;  since,  unlike  painting  and  sculpture,  its  practice  is 
founded  upon  a  body  of  precise  rules  and  scientific  principles 
which  can  be  taught  in  the  lecture  hall  and  draughting  room. 
But  even  the  graduates  in  architecture  require  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tended period  of  apprenticeship  in  an  office  or  in  a  school  like 
that  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  at  Paris,  which  follows  in  part 
the  methods  of  the  studio  and  office.  All  this  technical  disci- 
pline is  distinct  from  the  liberal  culture  and  purely  intellectual 
pursuits  which  the  university  is  best  fitted  to  minister  to.  A 
university  cannot  make  a  poet  or  a  journalist,  but  it  may  teach 
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literature ;  and  in  recognizing  that  a  faculty  of  the  fine  arts  is  in 
all  respects  as  legitimate  a  department  of  a  university  as  a  faculty 
of  letters  or  of  philosophy,  without  necessitating  or  involving 
any  attempt  to  displace  the  existing  schools  of  art  in  this  city  or 
in  the  country  at  large,  the  trustees  and  president  of  Columbia 
University  have  founded  their  new  enterprise  upon  a  solid  foun- 
dation, and  avoided  the  perils  and  embarrassments  which  might 
have  followed  a  less  discriminating  conception  of  their  mission. 
The  education  which  this  new  department  will  be  able  to  offer, 
when  sufficient  endowments  shall  come  to  hand  to  organize  it  as 
a  complete  faculty,  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  technical 
training  of  the  studio  schools ;  or  it  may  be  undertaken  by  stu- 
dents who  do  not  intend  to  become  artists,  as  others  study  science 
or  literature,  for  its  own  sake.  In  either  case  it  must  in  the  end 
do  much  to  lift  the  practice  of  the  arts,  the  standing  of  artists 
themselves,  and  the  public  standards  of  taste  in  art,  to  a  higher 
level  than  they  have  ever  yet  occupied  among  us. 


The  appointment,  by  the  Trustees,  of  Professor  Friederich 
Hirth,  of  the  University  of  Munich,  to  the  new  chair  of  the 
Chinese   language,   history    and    literature,   established    on    the 

Dean  Lung  foundation,  brings  to  Columbia 
The  Chinese  Chair      ^t    •  •>.  /•  ^1  ^     <.  i-    •  1       • 

University  one  of  the  greatest  living  authori- 
ties on  the  Chinese,  their  arts,  commerce  and  customs,  and  adds 
distinction  to  the  University  while  it  rounds  out  the  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages.  Pro- 
fessor Giles's  admirable  lectures  on  the  Chinese,  last  winter, 
were  calculated  to  stimulate  general  public  interest  in  that  extra- 
ordinary people;  Professor  Hirth's  work  will  intensify  and  ex- 
tend that  interest  by  the  more  continuous  and  concentrated  effort 
of  systematic  courses  and  organized  research.  Professor  Hirth 
will  be  warmly  welcomed  and  should  receive  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. 
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In  the  June  and  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  mention  has 
been  made  editorially  of  the  new  organization  of  the  instruction 
in  the  Fine  Arts,  in  connection  with  which  the  following  report 
of  President  Butler  to  the  Committee  on  Education  under  date 
of  April  21,  1902,  will  no  doubt  prove  of  interest. 

"  At  several  different  times  during  the  last  few  years,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  organization  and  proper  development  of  instruction 
in  the  fine  arts  has  been  more  or  less  formally  under  consideration 
by  the  Trustees  or  their  committees.  In  particular,  there  were 
negotiations,  which  the  members  of  the  committee  will  recall, 
with  the  Academy  of  Design,  at  the  time  when  that  institution 
moved  from  its  home  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street, 
which  had  reference  to  a  plan  for  the  development,  through 
cooperative  action  between  the  Academy  and  the  University,  of 
appropriate  and  highly  organized  instruction  in  the  fine  arts. 
Nothing  practical  has  as  yet  come  of  these  discussions  and  pro- 
jects, but  in  my  judgment  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  considera- 
tion of  steps  to  carry  some  such  plan  into  effect. 

"My  own  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  chiefly 
through  consideration  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  organi- 
zation and  instruction  of  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  and  the 
relation  of  the  work  of  those  schools  to  Columbia  College  and  to 
the  University  as  a  whole.  In  reflecting  upon  these  problems, 
and  in  studying  the  legislation  of  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty 
with  reference  to  the  Department  of  Architecture,  it  has  become 
plain  to  me  that  the  Department  of  Architecture  is  misplaced  in 
a  Faculty  of  Applied  Science.  Almost  every  important  act  of 
legislation  relating  to  the  work  of  that  faculty  excepts  students 
and  courses  in  architecture,  and  so  indicates  the  difference  in 
interest  between  architecture  and  the  applied  sciences  which  in 
reality  exists.  Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Architecture 
has,  since  its  establishment,  gradually  withdrawn  its  students 
from  the  other  departments  of  the  University  and  has,  for  some 
years,  given  them,  under  its  own  auspices,  whatever  instruction 
they  require   in   mathematics  and   physics,    so  that  students  of 
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architecture  no  longer  come  in  contact  with  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  University.  The  sole  exception  is  the  very  small 
number  of  students  in  each  class,  who,  during  their  last  year, 
elect  architectural  engineering. 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fact  that  before  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  can  be  adequately 
solved,  the  Department  of  Architecture,  which  in  its  present 
position  is  an  abnormal  and  an  exceptional  factor,  should  be  set 
off  from  that  faculty. 

"A  similar  anomaly,  although  one  of  much  less  importance, 
is  presented  by  the  presence  of  the  Department  of  Music  in  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy.  Music  is  distinctly  an  art  subject.  It  is 
represented  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  simply  because  it  is 
neither  political  science  nor  pure  science,  and  because  such 
affiliations  as  it  has  with  existing  subjects  of  instruction  are 
supposed  to  be  closest  with  philosophy,  psychology,  and  lit- 
erature. 

"  It  is  a  plain  fact,  furthermore,  that  at  present  Columbia  Uni- 
versity makes  no  pretence  of  representing  adequately  the  art  ele- 
ment in  life  and  in  civilization.  References  to  it  are  cursory  and 
inadequate,  and  this  extremely  important  and  significant  branch 
of  culture  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  unrecognized  by  us. 
There  are  strong  theoretical  reasons  why  this  deficiency  should 
be  speedily  removed,  and  there  are  practical  reasons  which  seem 
to  me  almost  equally  convincing.  Eventually  we  should  look 
forward,  I  think,  to  a  School  of  Fine  Arts,  in  charge  of  its  own 
faculty,  and  this  school  should  be  on  a  plane  with  the  other  pro- 
fessional schools.  At  present  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  or  indeed  to  undertake 
any  new  departure  which  involves  an  expenditure  of  money. 
Yet  it  seems  to  me  possible  so  to  rearrange  and  reorganize  what 
we  already  have,  as  to  make  it  plain  both  within  and  without  the 
University,  that  the  fine  arts  are  respected  and  cultivated  here, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  inadequacy  of  our  resources  prevents  us 
from  giving  them  the  attention  which  is  their  due. 

"  In  addition  to  the  Departments  of  Architecture  and  of  Music, 
the  university  is  giving  at  present  more  or  less  instruction  in 
ancient  art,  under  the  head  of  Classical  Archseology,  through 
Professors    Wheeler,    Egbert    and    Young    and    Mr.     Olcott. 
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Through  Dr.  Jones,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  it  offers 
systematic  instruction  in  esthetics,  and  the  subject  is  considered 
both  philosophically  and  psychologically.  At  Teachers  College 
there  is  a  well-equipped  and  well-staffed  Department  of  Fine 
Arts,  in  charge  of  Professor  Churchill,  offering  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  art  teaching,  art  interpretation,  the  history 
of  art,  portraiture,  drawing  and  painting,  clay-modeling,  anat- 
omy, and  design.  Scattered  as  this  instruction  is  at  present 
among  various  departments,  it  produces  little  impression  upon 
the  public  and  little  more  upon  the  University  itself.  Could  it 
be  brought  together  and  organized,  it  would  offer  a  very  consid- 
erable foundation  for  the  development  of  a  properly  equipped 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

"  The  backbone  of  the  instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  to  be  offered 
by  a  university,  is  naturally  that  given  in  the  history  of  art.  To 
do  this  properly  we  need  a  specially  established  and  endowed 
chair,  and  the  university  should  content  itself  with  nothing  less 
than  the  best  possible  appointment  to  such  a  chair.  Separate 
chairs  of  painting  and  of  sculpture,  or  perhaps  at  the  outset  one 
chair  for  both  arts,  are  also  needed.  These,  too,  would  have  to 
be  provided  by  special  funds. 

"  Equally  important  is  the  problem  of  providing  space  for 
instruction  in  these  subjects.  At  present  we  have  not  a  square 
foot  of  available  room  to  devote  to  any  new  department ;  many 
of  the  existing  departments  are  sadly  crowded.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible, if  University  Hall  could  be  completed,  to  assign  to  the  fine 
arts  the  topmost  floor  of  that  splendid  building;  but  the  funds 
for  this  are  not  at  hand,  and  may  not  be  at  hand  for  some  time 
to  come.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
do  more  than  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  what  seem 
to  me  the  essential  elements  of  a  satisfactory  plan  of  art  instruc- 
tion. At  the  moment  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  con- 
sideration of  what  is  immediately  practicable. 

"  I  venture  to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  setting  off,  without  undue 
delay,  the  Department  of  Architecture  from  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  and  the  Department  of  Music  from  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy.  I  should  propose  to  leave  them  for  the  time 
being  unrepresented  in  the  University  Council,  except  as  they 
are  so  represented   through  the  President.     The  plan  which  I 
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have  in  mind  is  to  make  these  departments  the  beginning  of  a 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  without  organizing  them  into  a  school  until 
funds  for  additional  chairs  are  provided,  and  until  appropriate 
space  may  be  had.  This  rearrangement  can  be  effected  by  simple 
resolution,  and  without  any  expense  whatever.  It  would  clear 
the  way  for  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  on  their  own  merits,  and  it  would  emphasize 
such  instruction  in  fine  arts  as  we  already  have,  and  call  public 
attention  to  our  needs  in  this  direction. 

"  Students  in  architecture  would  go  forward  to  their  degree 
exactly  as  at  present,  and  students  of  music  would  be  deprived  of 
none  of  their  present  academic  privileges  or  opportunities.  It 
would  be  possible  to  issue  a  special  circular  dealing  with  the  fine 
arts.  This  circular  would  include  the  announcements  of  the 
Departments  of  Architecture  and  of  Music,  and  also  description 
of  the  courses  in  classical  archaeology,  in  the  philosophy  and 
psychology  of  aesthetics,  and  in  the  history,  theory,  and  practice 
of  art,  which  already  exist  in  the  University  and  which  have  been 
described  above.  It  would  be  possible  to  provide,  in  addition, 
either  without  cost  or  at  very  slight  expense,  some  additional 
lectures,  such  as  have  been  delivered  in  the  past  by  Professor 
John  C.  Van  Dyke,  of  Rutgers  College,  upon  the  history  of 
painting.  Any  such  departure  as  is  here  proposed  would  involve 
using  the  collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  con- 
nection with  the  lectures  and  classroom  instruction,  precisely  as 
we  now  use  the  collections  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  plan  which  is 
here  proposed,  to  enter  upon  giving  that  instruction  which,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  known  as  the  '  art,  mystery,  and  manual  oc- 
cupation '  of  either  music,  painting,  sculpture,  or  indeed  archi- 
tecture. It  is  my  belief  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  refrain  from  offering  this  instruction,  but  to  recognize 
it  when  adequately  given  in  existing  ateliers,  conservatories, 
and  private  or  incorporated  schools.  In  this  way  the  University 
would  give  the  historical,  philosophical,  and  theoretical  instruc- 
tion, while  other  teachers  and  organizations  would  provide  the 
practical  training  and  apprenticeship  which  is  a  part  of  all  art 
education.     In  this  way  the  University  would  become  the  ally 
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rather  than  the  rival  of  existing  art  schools  and  teachers,  and  in 
time  they  might  be  very  largely  drawn  to  establish  their  head- 
quarters in  its  vicinity.  Furthermore,  the  tendency  of  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  to  prevent  casting  all  our  pupils  of  the 
fine  arts  in  a  common  mould.  They  would  reflect  the  individu- 
ality and  point  of  view  of  their  several  practical  teachers',  with 
obvious  advantage  to  the  art  which  they  study  and  seek  to  serve. 
I  regard  this  division  of  labor  between  the  University  on  one 
hand  and  special  educational  instrumentalities  on  the  other,  as 
fundamental  to  the  development  of  a  sound  plan  for  instruction 
in  the  fine  arts. 

"I  have  been  conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  are  men  and 
women  in  this  community  who  are  more  interested  in  instruction 
in  the  fine  arts  than  in  any  other  department  of  university  work, 
and  that  if  a  disposition  is  shown  to  develop  instruction  of  this 
sort,  some  funds  at  least  will,  in  due  time,  be  provided  for  its 
support.  There  are  those  who  hold  the  opinion  that  very  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  would  be  attracted  to  the  university  if 
a  serious  beginning  were  made  toward  the  development  of  fine 
arts  instruction.     I  hope  that  this  may  prove  to  be  the  case. 

"  There  is  one  objection  to  undertaking  any  new  departure  in 
this  direction  or  any  other,  which  ought,  in  fairness,  to  be  stated 
and  considered.  The  university  labors  under  a  very  heavy  debt, 
and  many  of  the  existing  departments  of  instruction  are  inad- 
equately supported.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  that  we  should  do 
well  that  which  we  have  already  undertaken  before  we  attempt 
to  expand  our  activities  in  new  directions.  It  would  be  unfor- 
tunate if  any  new  undertakings  were  interpreted  by  the  public  to 
mean  that  the  university's  present  activities  were  fully  provided 
for.  This  objection  to  any  new  undertaking  should  be  carefully 
weighed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  such  weight  as  may 
be  found  to  attach  to  it  is  in  turn  outweighed  by  the  advantages 
which  would  follow  the  new  departure,  to  some  of  which  I  have 
referred  in  this  report.  In  order  that  the  matter  may  be  formally 
before  the  Committee,  I  ask  the  consideration  of  the  following 
propositions : 

"  I.  That  adequate  instruction  in  the  fine  arts  is  desirable  at 
Columbia  University,  and  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit. 
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"2.  That  a  beginning  toward  a  systematic  organization  of  a 
School  of  Fine  Arts  should  be  made  by  setting  off  the  existing 
Department  of  Architecture  from  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
and  the  existing  Department  of  Music  from  the  Faculty  of  Phi- 
losophy, these  two  departments  to  remain  for  the  present  unat- 
tached and  represented  in  the  University  Council  only  by  the 
President. 

"  3.  That  a  special  circular  of  information  describing  the  op- 
portunities now  afforded  for  study  of  the  fine  arts  at  Columbia 
University  should  be  issued,  and  that  so  far  as  it  can  be  done 
without  becoming  a  charge  upon  the  general  income  of  the  cor- 
poration, additional  courses  of  instruction  and  lectures  should  be 
organized  in  this  field." 

Religious  Interests 

The  baccalaureate  sermon,  as  already  stated  on  another  page, 
was  delivered  on  Sunday  the  eighth  of  June,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Frederick  Burgess,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Long  Island.  The  theme 
of  the  discourse  was  the  various  standards  of  success  which  pre- 
vail among  college  men,  and  was  based  upon  verses  24  and  25 
of  the  ninth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians  (see  p.  347).  Lack  of 
space  prevents  a  complete  report  of  the  sermon ;  but  it  has  been 
printed  by  and  for  the  University  in  pamphlet  form,  from  which 
the  extracts  given  below  are  taken. 

The  preacher  opened  with  an  extended  notice  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  success  in  athletics  in  the  college  world. 
"  While  it  is  true,"  he  said,  "  that  '  full  physical  development  and 
high  intellectual  development  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in- 
compatible with  one  another,'  yet  everything  is  to  be  encouraged 
which  tends  toward  the  strengthening  of  the  body  in  university 
life.  The  time  has  long  since  gone  by  when  the  preacher  can 
afford  to  disregard  the  body,  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 
to  set  some  other  standard  as  the  highest — some  gaunt,  thin  and 
consumptive  saint  as  the  ideal.  Such  times  have  gone  by  now, 
and  we  realize  that  the  young  man  who  is  strong  and  healthy 
will  be  better  able  to  fight  the  prurient  fancies  and  the  demons 
of  impurity,  which  haunt  most  men  at  some  time  during  their 
life's  journey.     And  if  the  body  responds  quickly  to  the  stimulus 
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of  the  cold  bath,  then  intemperance  will  be  less  apt  to  seize  him 
in  its  degrading  and  damning  clutches." 

In  an  earnest  pi-otest  against  the  mercenary  element  in  college 
athletics  he  cited  the  exclamation  of  Xerxes'  nephew  on  learning 
that  the  Greeks  contended  in  their  games  for  ^  wreath  of  wild 
olive:  "  '  Heavens,  Mardonius,  what  manner  of  men  are  these 
against  whom  thou  has  brought  us  to  fight,  men  who  contend 
not  for  money,  but  for  honor?'  That  spirit,"  continued  the 
preacher,  "  should  actuate  the  whole  field  of  college  athletics.  .  . 
Let  the  college  be  the  place  where  young  men  contend,  not  for 
money,  but  for  honor."  The  cruelty  of  certain  sports  was  then 
referred  to,  and  its  elimination  urged  as  essential  to  the  purifica- 
tion and  ennobling  of  athletics.  Continuing,  the  preacher  said, 
as  introducing  the  second  head  of  his  discourse : 

"And  this  pecuniary  element  must  be  eliminated  also  out  of 
the  intellectual  side  of  the  college  life.  A  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  regard  to  a  university  career.  In  the  old  time  a 
father,  who  could  afford  the  comparatively  modest  sum,  sent  his 
boy  to  college  that  he  might  browse  among  the  pastures  and 
fields  of  literature  and  drink  of  the  streams  of  learning  which  in 
those  days  crossed  every  college  campus.  The  boy's  career,  as 
a  general  rule,  was  not  decided  upon  beforehand ;  but,  now-a- 
days,  from  the  very  beginning  it  is  predestined  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that,  as  one  strong  English  writer  has  said  of  Oxford, 
so  we  can  say  of  our  American  colleges  and  universities,  '  they 
have  been  handed  over  to  the  specialists  who  have  substituted 
for  the  old  liberal  education  a  multitude  of  technical  schools  for 
the  cramming  of  the  memory  and  the  starving  of  the  intellect. 
The  old  education,  whatever  may  have  been  its  faults  and  its 
defects,  was  an  education  nevertheless — not  an  apprenticeship.' 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  thought  of  here,  and  it  is  a  question 
if  our  modern  system  is  not  killing  the  old  ideal  of  scholarship. 
Indeed  in  my  pessimistic  moods  I  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  be 
revived.  The  young  men  go  to  college  to  learn  about  electricity 
and  wireless  telegraphy  and  hydraulics  and  mechanics,  not  to 
learn  to  love  the  Homeric  cadence  as  they  do  the  rolling  of 
the  sea.  .  .  .  The  question  has  occurred  to  me  whether  our 
modern  colleges  and  universities  can  produce  scholars  like 
Charles  James  Fox  or  James  Russell  Lowell  or  J.  Lewis  Diman. 
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The  old  atmosphere  is  gone.  We  can  have  specialists  in  Homeric 
study,  specialists  in  Aryan  philology,  but  who  can  reproduce  the 
men  reared  in  the  old  quiet  atmosphere,  where  the  Homer  and 
the  Vergil  and  the  mathematics  had  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  a 
future  mercantile  career?" 

Dr.  Burgess  developed  with  some  fulness  the  discussion  of 
modern  specialization,  deprecating  its  being  carried  to  extremes, 
and  continued:  "The  anthropologist  will  tell  you  about 
primitive  man  and  his  religion  with  all  the  dogmatism  of  the 
Calvinist;  the  anatomist  will  tell  you  about  the  vertebrate,  but 
the  Bible  will  tell  you  about  the  man.  And  it  is  the  student  of 
the  Bible  who  says,  as  one  has  recently  said,  that  there  is  '  in 
history  a  force  which  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  no  sense  evolu- 
tionary and  the  law  to  which  it  is  hard  to  find — the  force  of  per- 
sonality and  of  character.' 

"It  is  here  that  religion  comes  in  and  claims  her  own ;  and 
she  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Be  specialists  if  you  can  or  will,  but 
do  not  be  slaves.  Read  your  Bible,  your  Shakespeare  and  your 
Homer,  so  that  you  may  learn  to  know  much  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  man,  who  is,  as  the  Bible  expresses  it,  '  the  Son  of 
God.'  It  is  here  that  you  have  a  duty  to  God  with  your  intel- 
lect, and  you  can  never  perform  that  duty  if  you  shut  yourself  up 
in  the  narrow  lines  of  modern  scientific  scepticism  and  turn 
away  from  all  that  great  field  of  human  interests  and  from  the 
literature  which  our  fathers  read  and  loved  and  which  fitted 
them  to  believe  in  Jesus'  Revelation  of  God  as  the  Father  of  all 
mankind. 

"  Now  do  you  not  see  what  is  the  true  success  of  life  }  Andrew 
Lang  said  that  '  the  best  things  can  not  be  taught.  The  univer- 
sities give  us  leisure  and  books  and  companionship  to  learn  for 
ourselves.'  So  is  it  with  this  great  truth  which  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  lead  up  to ;  it  can  not  be  taught ;  you  must  learn  it  for 
yourselves.  But  oh,  there  is  nothing  which  offends  me  so  much 
as  the  way  in  which  that  word  '  success '  has  come  to  be  spe- 
cialized in  our  American  vocabulary.  It  is  used  only  in  the 
mercantile  sense.  The  successful  man  is  the  man  with  a  large 
bank  account,  no  matter  whether  that  bank  account  was  gained 
by  tricks  or  by  fraud.  There  he  stands ;  and  American  youth 
are  being  taught  to  look  to  him  as  their  ideal.     To  gain  this 
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golden  prize — men  all  around  us  are  sacrificing  their  nobler, 
their  better  selves,  are  giving  up  love  and  home  and  leisure,  are 
overtaxing  their  brains  and  laying  perhaps  the  seed  for  future 
insanity,  never  dreaming  that  after  all  it  is  only  a  base  slavery. 
But  the  true  success  is  when  the  man  is  master  of  himself ;  when 
he  will  do  the  right,  as  God  helps  him  to  see  the  right,  though  all 
men  be  against  him ;  when  he  can  see  those  around  him  grow- 
ing richer  and  stronger  every  year  without  envy  and  without  bit- 
terness ;  when  he  can  die  at  last  thanking  God  that  he  has  never 
grown  rich  by  crushing  out  the  pity  and  the  love  in  his  heart,  or 
influential  by  tampering  with  the  truth  of  God.  It  is  an  old  man 
with  a  small  income  but  an  honest  heart  who  stands  before  me 
to-day,  as  I  speak  to  you,  as  the  truest  example  of  success." 

After  a  reference  to  various  artistic  conceptions  of  the  "  Man 
of  Sorrows,"  the  preacher  spoke  of  the  crucifixion  and  triumph 
of  Christ  as  the  greatest  event  of  all  history,  and  continued : 

"For  Jesus  has  conquered  without  any  of  the  world's  means 
of  success.  And  has  He  not  conquered.''  .  .  .  Has  He  not 
succeeded  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.''  To  be  sure,  the  high 
priests  are  there,  gloating  over  their  Victim,  and  every  one  of  the 
world's  historians  would  pronounce  the  word  '  defeat.'  The 
head  that  might  have  been  crowned  with  gold  is  crowned  with 
thorns ;  the  hands  that  might  have  grasped  the  scepter  of  the 
Caesars  are  nailed  to  the  cross.  And  yet,  forget  the  world  and 
look  once  more  at  Calvary,  and  do  you  not  see  that  by  the 
standard  of  God  the  success  is  divine.''  For  He  alone  has  con- 
quered ;  He  alone  has  been  true  to  his  manhood ;  He  has  been 
the  Son  of  God  even  unto  the  end.  '  It  is  finished,'  He  can 
say,  '  Father  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit.'  Those 
two  high  priests  in  their  rich  dresses  go  back  to  their  marble 
palaces  and  congratulate  themselves  over  the  event  of  that  day. 
Pilate's  sympathy  has  been  held  in  check,  the  people  have  been 
kept  amused  and  interested  and  He,  that  Jesus,  the  defier  of 
their  power,  the  disturber  of  their  temple,  is  dead.  Ah,  which 
is  your  ideal  of  success.''  Money,  power,  influence,  social  pres- 
tige all  on  the  side  of  the  Sanhedrin,  but  truth,  holiness,  right- 
eousness, manhood,  all  on  the  side  of  Christ.  Which  is  the 
successful  life .''  It  is  with  this  thought  that  I  would  send  you 
young  men  out  to  face  the  trials  and  troubles  of  life.     I  would 
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that  every  man  who  graduates  from  an  American  college  or  an 
American  university  might  have  learned,  whatever  else  he  learned 
— might  have  learned  the  spirit  of  independence.  Then  you 
would  go  out  to  be  true  nobles,  knights  to  fight  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  love.  And,  as  you  leave  this  building  to-day,  may 
you  hear  above  all  the  din  and  roar  of  the  world  outside,  coming 
down  through  the  ages  from  that  Man  who  died  upon  the  cross 
of  Calvary  thes  ewords :  '  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetous- 
ness,  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth.'  '  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that 
forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  My  disciple.'  " 

Committee  on  Employment  for  Students 
During  the  period  from  July  i,  1901,  to  May  15,  1902,  the 
number  of  men  that  applied  to  the  committee  for  assistance 
was  228.  Of  these  applicants  118  reported  as  having  earned, 
during  the  above  time,  directly  through  the  aid  of  the  committee, 
$5,459.68.  This  sum  is  an  increase  of  $907.68  over  the  amount 
earned  last  year.    The  money  was  acquired  in  the  following  ways : 

Tutoring  and  teaching 13,404.83 

Clerical  work 339-35 

Technical  work 170.00 

Miscellaneous  work i.545-50 

15,459-68 
In  addition  to  this  sum  obtained  through  the  efforts  of  the 
committee,  these  same  118  students  reported  as  having  earned, 
by  their  own  exertion,  $10,204.50.  The  total  amount,  conse- 
quently, earned  by  these  118  men  is  $15,664.72 — an  average  of 
$132.72  for  each  man. 

For  the  summer  of  1902  the  same  students  estimated  that  they 
would  earn  $2,216  with  the  aid  of  the  committee,  and  $3,615 
without  its  help.  This  sum  together  with  the  earnings  of  the 
academic  year  gives  the  grand  total  of  $21,495.18  for  118  students. 
In  the  matter  of  positions  for  the  students  the  records  show 
that  1 75  persons  were  negotiated  with.  This  number  is  an  in- 
crease of  85  over  the  record  of  the  previous  year.  42  of  these 
175  concerned  agencies  divided  as  follows:  Books  and  periodi- 
cals 16;  life  insurance  6;  miscellaneous  20.  Reports  that  have 
come  in  indicate  that  positions  as  life  insurance  agents  are  going 
to  be  fairly  remunerative.  With  reference  to  clerkships  corre- 
spondence was  held  with  28  persons.     The  committee,  in  this 
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branch  of  the  work,  has  not  been  nearly  so  successful  as  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  Miscellaneous  positions,  including  technical 
work,  to  the  number  of  47  were  considered.  These  varied  in 
character  from  an  usher  and  street-car  conductor  to  a  geological 
expert.  As  usual  the  largest  number  of  calls  was  for  tutors. 
There  were  58  of  these,  which  embraced  all  entrance  subjects 
and  some  undergraduate.  The  more  numerous  demands  were 
for  tutors  in  modern  languages  and  mathematics. 

For  the  year  1902- 1903  it  is  hoped  that  a  more  comprehensive 
record  will  be  kept  of  the  money  that  students  earn  both  with 
and  without  the  aid  of  the  committee.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
more  opportunities  for  earning  money  will  be  found.  Mr. 
Reuben  A.  Meyers,  of  the  class  of  1902,  has  been  made  secre- 
tary of  the  committee,  and  he  will  devote  a  large  part  of  his 
time  to  the  work.  Mr.  Meyers  will  be  in  room  213  Library  every 
day  from  9  to  5,  where  he  can  be  consulted  on  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  work  of  the  committee.  R.  A.  M. 

Summer  Session 
The  figures  of  attendance  on   the   Summer  Session  of    1902 
show  a  marked  increase  over  those   of    last  year,  an    increase 
amounting  to  over  1 1  per  cent.     Details  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing comparative  table : 


1901 

1902 

Total  attendance 

Number  of  courses  offered 

579 

43 

1406 

643 
61 

Aggregate  attendance  on  courses 

1559 

The  interesting  feature  to  note  in  connection  with  the  classifi- 
cation of  students  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  men  has  in- 
creased considerably,  there  being  an  accompanying  small  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  women. 

Of  the  228  old  students  132  attended  one  or  both  of  the  Sum- 
mer Sessions  of  1900  and  1901. 

Classification  of  Students 


A — According  to  Sex 


Men  .   . 
Women 


.  252  or  39.19% 
.  391  or  60.81% 


643     100.00% 


B— As  Old  and  New 


Previously  matriculated  at  Co- 
lumbia        228  or  35.46  % 

New  students 415  or  64.54% 

643     loaoo  % 
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C — According  to  Previous  Preparation 
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Graduates  of 

Partial  Courses  in 

Total 

Colleges 

Professional    schools 

for  teachers  .  .    . 
Other    secondary    or 

higher  institutions. 

181 

205 

61 

28.15% 

31-88% 

9-49% 

89 
69 

9 

13.84% 

10.73% 

1.40% 

270 

274 

70 

41.99% 
42.6i0/„ 

10.89% 

No      secondary      or 
higher  training  .    . 

447 

69.52% 

167 

25.97% 

614 
29 

95.49% 
4.51% 

643 

xoo.00% 

D — According  to  Teaching  Positions 

Elementary  schools  .    , 286 

Secondary  schools 92 

Higher  educational  institutions 32 

Normal  schools 24 

Superintendents 2 

Special  teachers  . 6 

Teachers  in  private  schools 49 

491 
Not  engaged  in  teaching 152 

643 

E— According  to  Residence 

North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 2 

Vermont i 

Massachusetts 9 

Connecticut 21 

New  York  : 

Outside  New  York  City 60 

New  York  City  : 

Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  .    .241 

Brooklyn .    67 

Queens 19 

Richmond 14  341 
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New  Jersey 71 

Pennsylvania 26 

531 
South  Atlantic  Division : 

Maryland 9 

District  of  Columbia 4 

Virginia 6 

North  Carolina 4 

South  Carolina 2 

Georgia 8 

Florida i 

34 


44.48% 

14.31% 

4.98% 

3-73% 

.31% 

•93% 

7.62% 


76.36% 

23.64% 

100.00% 


82.58% 


5.29% 
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South  Central  Division : 

Tennessee 2 

Alabama 2 

Mississippi i 

Texas 5 

10  1.54% 

North  Central  Division  : 

Ohio 13 

Indiana 7 

Illinois 6 

Michigan 5 

Missouri 18 

Wisconsin  ....       3 

Nebraska i 

53  8.24% 

Western  Division  : 

Montana i 

Washington i 

Colorado  .       ....  5 

Utah 3 

California 2 

12  1.87% 

Canada i  .16% 

Peru I  .16% 

China i  .16% 

Grand  Total 643        100.000/0 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  registered 
for  each  of  the  subjects  in  which  instruction  was  offered : 


Biology 

Chemistry 

Education 

English 

Fine  Arts 

Geography 

German 

History    ...... 

Latin 

Manual  Training  .    . 
Mathematics  .... 

Philosophy 

Physical  Training  .  . 

Physics 

Psychology    .... 
Romance  Languages 

Total 
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Gift   of   a   Rare   Parsi   Manuscript 

About  a  year  ago  an  announcement  was  made  of  a  rich  gift  of 
manuscripts  of  the  Avesta,  or  Zoroastrian  Bible,  presented  to 
Columbia  by  several  Parsis  of  India,  through  their  high  priest, 
Dastur  Kaikhosru  Jamaspji,  of  Bombay.  The  crowning  gem 
of  the  collection  has  now  arrived  in  the  form  of  a  sixth  and  most 
precious  codex  of  the  Zoroastrian  ritual,  sent  through  the  same 
distinguished  high  priest,  for  Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 
to  present  to  the  library  of  the  University.  This  newest  acces- 
sion is  a  manuscript  that  is  remarkable  in  many  ways.  It  is 
nearly  five  hundred  years  old  and  it  contains  the  Yasna,  or  Lit- 
urgy, including  also  Zoroastrian  hymns  that  are  still  chanted  by 
the  white-robed  priests  of  the  Indian  Parsis,  as  they  were  more 
than  twenty- five  centuries  ago  in  the  table-land  of  ancient  Iran. 

As  described  in  the  monumental  edition  of  the  Avestan  texts, 
by  Professor  Geldner  of  Berlin,  the  manuscript  is  known  by  the 
signature  S  and  it  was  sometime  the  property  of  the  Magian 
priest  M.  Pavri.  Besides  its  age  and  acknowledged  merit  it  is 
especially  valuable  because  it  contains  in  excellent  form  not  only 
the  original  text  of  the  liturgy  in  the  sacred  Zoroastrian  lan- 
guage, but  it  is  accompanied  also  by  an  old  Sanskrit  version  of 
each  sentence,  to  aid  in  interpreting  the  original. 

The  great  codex  itself  now  comprises  one  hundred  and  sixty 
folios,  but  three  leaves  have  disappeared  at  the  beginning  and 
they  must  have  been  missing  generations  ago.  The  manuscript 
is  not  bound,  but  consists  literally  of  fugitive  leaves,  simply  laid 
between  sheets  of  thin  paper,  and  often  damaged  or  patched. 
But  each  of  its  pages  is  precious  because  of  the  excellence,  ac- 
curacy, and  independence  of  the  reading  that  this  ancient  book 
presents. 

Generosity  has  been  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  followers  of 
Zoroaster  from  the  earliest  days,  and  the  modern  Parsis  have  not 
departed  from  that  ancient  tradition.  When  Dr.  Geldner  was 
engaged  on  his  edition  of  the  Zoroastrian  scriptures,  the  late  high 
priest,  Jamaspji  Minocherji,  of  Bombay,  among  others  placed  at 
his  disposal  the  manuscript  treasures  of  his  well-stocked  library ; 
and  now  his  son,  Dastur  Kaikhosru,  through  this  added  gift  to 
his  previous  donation  to   Columbia  has  enriched  still   more  the 
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University's  Avestan  collection  which  was  already  worth  several 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  hoped  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  to  reproduce  by  collotype  process  for  the  wider  use  of 
scholars  this  rare  noble  codex  of  the  hymns  of  the  Prophet  of 
ancient  Iran. 

The  New  Lecturer  on  Ancient  History 

The  appointment  has  been  announced  of  George  Willis  Bots- 
ford,  Ph.D.,  as  Lecturer  on  Ancient  History,  for  the  academic 
year  1902-3. 

Dr.  Botsford  graduated  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1884,  and  was  granted  the  degree  of  A.M. 
from  the  same  university  in  1889.  During  the  years  1884-86 
he  was  a  graduate  student  in  history  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  in  the  four  years  following  served  as  professor  of 
Greek  in  Kalamazoo  College,  Michigan.  During  1890-91  he 
was  a  graduate  student  in  Cornell  University,  and  at  the  same 
time  assistant  in  ancient  history.  After  receiving  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Cornell  University,  Dr.  Botsford  be- 
came instructor  in  history  in  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Academy, 
where  he  was  from  1891-93.  From  1893-95  he  was  professor 
of  Greek  in  Bethany  College,  W.  Va.,  and  from  1895-1900,  in- 
structor in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  Radcliffe  College. 

Dr.  Botsford's  publications  include  the  "Development  of  the 
Athenian  Constitution,"  1893;  the  "  Trial  of  the  Alcmeonidae," 
1896;  "  History  of  Greece,"  1899;  "  History  of  the  Orient  and 
Greece,"  1901  ;  and  "  History  of  Rome,"  1901.  The  three  last 
named  publications  are  text-books  widely  used  in  secondary 
schools  and  colleges. 

Class  Day  at  Columbia 

Class  Day  of  1902  was  held  June  9,  as  is  customary,  on  the 
Monday  preceding  Commencement.  The  day  was  fair  and  cool 
enough  for  comfort,  while  the  committee  of  the  class  in  charge 
of  the  arrangements  had  done  its  work  so  thoroughly  and  well 
that  everything  ran  off  smoothly.  Columbia,  with  her  lawns 
and  vines  and  trees  in  their  springtime  freshness,  looked  her 
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best ;  the  campus,  thronged  with  seniors  in  cap  and  gown,  pretty 
girls  in  pretty  gowns,  with  here  and  there  a  reminiscent  alumnus, 
or  a  jolly  junior  or  an  underclassman,  was  a  picture  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those  present. 

After  the  class  photograph  had  been  taken  on  the  steps  of 
Fayerwether  Hall  at  lo  o'clock,  everyone  hurried  to  South 
Field  for  the  annual  baseball  game  between  the  faculty  and  the 
seniors.  This  proved  as  strenuous  and  exciting  as  could  be  de- 
sired ;  errors  were  numerous  on  both  sides,  coaching  from  the 
side-lines  was  most  effective,  although  no  one  can  say  which  side 
was  "  rattled  "  most  by  it,  while  the  life  of  the  umpire  was  made 
miserable.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  inning  both  teams  had  be- 
come thoroughly  exhausted  and  the  game  was  called  for  luncheon 
and  refreshment.  The  faculty  held  the  lead  with  four  runs  to 
two.     The  score  : 

R.  H.  E. 

Faculty I    o    o     i     o    2 — 4    6    5 

Seniors o    2000    o — 2    3    5 

In  the  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  occurred  the  Class  Day  exercises 
proper.  The  procession,  headed  by  the  Senior  Class  and  fol- 
lowed by  its  guests,  the  senior  class  of  Barnard  College,  formed 
in  the  library  and  marched  slowly  and  solemnly  to  the  gymna- 
sium, where  the  front  rows  of  seats  had  been  reserved  for  them. 
The  stage  and  decorations  erected  for  the  installation  ceremonies 
in  April  had  not  been  removed,  so  that  the  outward  setting  for 
the  exercises  was  more  beautiful  and  appropriate  than  at  any 
previous  Class  Day.  The  president  of  the  class,  Allan  B.  A. 
Bradley,  welcomed  those  present  in  a  short  speech  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Gilbert  Oakley  Ward,  the  secretary,  who  called  the 
class-roll  for  the  last  time  as  undergraduates.  Stanley  Kidder 
Wilson,  editor-in-chief  of  "  Lit,"  read  the  class  history  and  the 
statistics  of  the  class.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  those  who 
graduated  35  intend  to  practice  law;  2i  are  undecided  as  to 
future  occupation;  15  will  go  into  business;  12  will  study  medi- 
cine ;  8  will  go  into  the  ministry,  while  the  remainder  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  teaching  6;  science  4;  literature  2;  lumber 
I  and  chemistry  i.  George  Henry  Danton,  editor-in-chief  of 
Morningside^  read  the  class  poem,  which  was  decidedly  im- 
pressive and  worthy  of  the  occasion  for  which  it  was  written. 
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Professor  William  Hallock  then  made  announcement  of  the  elec- 
tions to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  as  follows : 

In  Junior  Year  :—G.  H.  Danton,  J.  P.  Langs,  W.  M.  Nesbit,  F.  H. 
Sewall. 

In  Senior  Year : — D.  Bigongiari,  A.  B.  A.  Bradley,  G.  C.  O.  Haas,  J.  H. 
Heroy,  J.  G.  Hopkins,  R.  Kelly,  C.  W.  Kennedy,  C.  C.  Lieb,  T.  R. 
St.  John,  E.  Schuster,  G.  O.  Ward,  A.  S.  Winslow. 

From  Class  0/1903  .•— C.  G.  Abbott,  N.  W.  Barnes,  A.  O.  Bechert,  S. 
M.  Isaacs. 

The  Class  Prophet,  Richard  Kelly,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Jester,  was  peculiarly  amusing.  His  prophecy  was  well  thought 
out  and  received  much  applause.  The  Presentation  Oration,  by 
George  Middleton,  was  also  a  clever  bit  of  work,  cleverly  pre- 
sented. He  hit  off  the  peculiarities — "the  fixed  ideas" — of  his 
classmates  with  much  aptness.  After  all  this  fun  and  fun-making 
the  Valedictory,  by  Joseph  Gardner  Hopkins,  editor-in-chief  of 
Spectator,  was  a  pleasing  change.  His  address  was  simple, 
dignified  and  thoughtful ;  he  referred  to  those  who,  in  the  life  of. 
the  university,  simply  criticise  and  complain,  as  having  missed 
the  true  ideal  which  all  education  should  teach — the  ideal  which 
may  best  be  summarized  in  President  Butler's  words  as  the  ideal 
of  "  scholarship  and  service."  Not  only  in  the  university  should 
we  live  serviceable  lives — lives  of  action  as  well  as  thought — but 
in  the  larger  world  without  should  we  render  service — service  to 
the  city,  the  state  and  the  nation.  In  closing  he  charged  his  class- 
mates to  hold  fast  the  instruction,  tradition  and  ideals  Columbia 
had  given  them.  After  the  valedictory  the  class  marched  to  the 
east  side  of  the  library,  whei^e  the  1902  yew-tree  was  planted  and 
the  yew-tree  oration  delivered  by  J.  H.  Heroy,  manager  of  the 
university  crew,  while  the  class,  seated  on  the  grass  about 
the  tree,  smoked  long  clay  pipes — an  old  Columbia  custom 
revived  last  year  by  the  class  of  1901.  The  yew-tree  orator 
struck  much  the  same  note  as  the  valedictorian  ;  in  fact,  the  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Butler's  address  at  the  installation  could  be  clearly 
detected  in  all  the  more  serious  speeches.  He  said,  in  part : 
"  Columbia  bids  us  aim  and  strive  to  take  the  foremost  rank  in 
life — to  push  forward  with  undaunted  zeal  to  the  front,  where 
we  may  infuse  into  the  rest  of  mankind  her  own  ideals  and  tra- 
ditions.    Do  not  suppose  that  power  of  education  has  been  given 
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us  to  enjoy  a  cultured  leisure.  It  has  been  given  us  for  manly 
■work — work  in  whatever  line  we  are  best  fitted  to  succeed." 
After  singing  the  class  ode,  "  Stand,  Columbia!"  which  Avas 
written  by  G.  O.  Ward  to  the  air  of  the  Austrian  Hymn,  and 
with  rousing  cheers  for  the  Faculty,  President  Butler,  "Van 
Am,"  the  class  and  old  Columbia,  the  class  broke  up  and  the 
formal  exercises  were  at  an  end. 

In  the  evening  the  Class  Day  dance  was  held  in  the  gymnasium. 
Seats  had  been  placed  at  convenient  places  throughout  the  "green," 
which  was  tastefully  illuminated  by  colored  Japanese  lanterns 
strung  from  tree  to  tree.  Excellent  music  was  provided  by  Muller ; 
but  the  "green"  looked  so  attractive  and  the  night  was  so  beau- 
tiful that  many  preferred  to  walk  about  outside  or  to  sit  out  the 
dances,  so  that  at  no  time  was  the  floor  uncomfortably  crowded. 
Early  in  the  evening  an  impromptu  Alumni  quartette  organized 
and  "  Sans  Souci,"  "  Amici "  and  "  The  Chapel  Steps,"  floated 
up  into  the  air ;  the  outdoor  side  of  it,  with  the  singing  and  a 
certain  informality  born  of  the  occasion,  made  this  the  most 
enjoyable  dance  of  the  college  year. 

In  short,  the  1902  Class  Day  was  in  eveiy  way  a  success.  The 
faculty  had  the  pleasure  of  winning  at  baseball ;  the  visitors  saw 
Columbia  under  exceptionally  fine  circumstances,  while  the 
class — well,  the  class  enjoyed  itself  as  much  as  was  possible  for 
those  who  were  saying  good-bye  to  life  at  Columbia. 

A.  B.  A.  B. 
STAND,    COLUMBIA! 
Ode  for  Class  Day,  1902.     Air :   Austrian  Hymn. 


Mother,  stayed  on  rock  eternal. 

Crowned  and  set  upon  a  height, 
Glorified  by  Light  supernal — 

In  thy  radiance  we  see  light. 
Torch  thy  children's  lamp  to  kindle, 

Beacon  star  to  cheer  and  guide, 
Stand,  Columbia  !  Alma  Mater — 

Through  the  storms  of  time  abide  ! 
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Mighty  patriots — warriors,  sages — 

Thou  hast  borne  a  shining  band. 
Teach  thy  sons  in  future  ages 

Still  to  love  their  native  land. 
Throned  upon  the  hill  where  heroes 

Fought  for  liberty,  and  died, 
Stand,  Columbia  !  Alma  Mater — 

Through  the  storms  of  time  abide  ! 

Ill 

Honor,  love  and  veneration 

Crown  forevennore  thy  brow  ! 
Many  a  grateful  generation 

Hail  thee  as  we  hail  thee  now  ! 
Till  the  lordly  Hudson  seaward 

Cease  to  roll  his  heaving  tide, 
Stand,  Columbia  !  Alma  Mater — 

Through  the  storms  of  time  abide  ! 

G.  O.  Ward. 

Class  Day  at  Barnard 

Barnard  Class  Day  was  held  this  year,  as  usual  on  the  Friday 
preceding  Commencement.  The  weather,  contrary  to  its  custom 
on  Class  Day,  was  so  delightfully  cool  that  both  the  seniors,  in 
spite  of  their  academic  dress,  and  the  spectators,  although  they 
filled  everj'  available  inch  of  space  in  the  Barnard  Theater,  were 
able  to  give  themselves  up  fully  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 

The  programme  gave  no  hint  of  the  novel  manner  in  which 
the  exercises  were  to  be  conducted ;  nevertheless  those  who  had 
any  acquaintance  with  the  class  of  1902  were  not  surprised  at 
the  departure  from  the  traditional  path.  The  innovation  was 
also  quite  in  keeping  with  the  strong  feeling  of  good-fellowship 
which  characterizes  this  class.  For,  after  the  President,  Miss 
Coddington,  had  spoken  the  words  of  welcome,  she  announced 
that  the  meeting  was  to  be  in  form,  as  it  was  in  reality,  a  class- 
meeting.  Accordingly,  she  called  for  order  and  requested  the 
Secretary  to  read  the  roll.  Then  followed  fictitious  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  by  the  Secretary,  Miss  Van  Cott,  the 
treasurer's  report  covering  the  finances  of  the  whole  four  years, 
and  the  report  of  Miss  Earle,  chairman  of  the  history  commit- 
tee, all  as  humorous  as  they  were  ingenious. 
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At  this  point  the  audience  was  startled  at  the  appearance  of  a 
hall-boy  upon  the  stage,  who  summoned  Miss  Carll  to  the  tele- 
phone. This  interruption  was  explained  upon  her  return,  when 
she  informed  the  President  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  sent 
some  gifts  to  the  class,  in  recognition  of  its  interest  in  libraries. 
The  motion  was  carried  that  the  gifts  be  brought  in  and  dis- 
tributed, before  continuing  the  business  of  the  meeting.  The 
presentation  oration  consisted  of  personal  notes  from  the  distin- 
guished donor  to  the  recipients,  the  humor  of  which  was  almost 
as  well  appreciated  by  the  audience  as  by  those  directly  concerned. 

Even  the  uninitiated  felt  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
class  meeting  when  the  President  next  called  for  the  reading  of 
the  competitive  class  poems.  Several  members  jumped  up  simul- 
taneously and  clamored  for  the  recognition  of  their  individual 
productions.  After  a  number  of  clever  bits  of  nonsense  verse 
had  been  recited,  a  somewhat  more  serious  poem  by  Miss  Phelps 
was  adopted  by  the  class.  Then  followed  the  prophesy  by 
Miss  Elliman. 

Thus  far,  the  exercises  had  proceeded  in  the  lighter  vein. 
Now,  however,  the  tone  changed ;  for  Miss  McCook  in  her 
valedictory  made  everyone  realize  that  this  was  the  last  meeting 
of  the  class.  In  a  dignified  and  impressive  manner,  she  spoke 
of  the  intellectual  life,  of  the  true  meaning  of  college  friend- 
ships, of  the  concord  between  philosophy  and  religion.  The 
sentiment  was  exceptionally  well  expressed  and  left  the  audience 
in  a  mood  to  appreciate  the  President's  closing  words :  "The 
last  meeting  of  the  class  of  1902  now  stands  adjourned." 

The  elections  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  were  then  announced.  Those 
chosen  were  Miss  Allen,  Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Neiswender. 

After  the  singing  of  "  Fair  Barnard,"  the  class  adjourned  to 
the  court,  where  they  celebrated  the  first  ivy-planting  at  Barnard. 
During  these  exercises,  Mrs.  Alfred  Meyer,  a  Trustee  of  the 
College,  and  the  honorary  member  of  the  class,  made  a  short 
address. 

Student  Life 

Spectator  has  taken  an  important  step  in  determining  to  start 
life  as  a  daily  this  fall.  Such  an  organ  has  long  been  needed 
at  Columbia  and  this  move  is  merely  the  last  in  a  series,  designed 
to  change  Spectator  gradually  from  a  monthly  magazine  to  a 
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daily  newspaper.  The  semi- weekly  form  was  adopted  merely 
as  a  temporary  expedient  and  was  obviously  unsatisfactory  as  a 
means  of  publishing  "  news."  It  seemed  that  the  principal 
defects  in  the  paper  could  be  remedied  as  easily  in  a  daily  as  in 
the  paper  in  its  present  form.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  new 
venture  are  C.  Le  Roy  Hendrickson,  1903,  editor-in-chief,  and 
George  H.  Butler,  1903,  business  manager. 

The  Literary  Monthly  will  be  in  charge  of  Roy  C.  Megrue, 
1903,  during  the  coming  year.  G.  A.  K.  Sutton,  also  of  the 
Senior  Class,  has  been  elected  editor  of  Alorningside.  The 
Jester  board  has  elected  W.  P.  S.  Earle,  1904,  editor-in-chief. 
The  Junior  Class  of  the  College  and  the  Third  Year  Class  in 
Applied  Science  elected  the  members  of  their  Columbian  board 
last  April.  The  editor-in-chief  is  W.  P.  S.  Earle  and  the  busi- 
ness manager  W.  S.  Carpenter;  both  men  are  from  the  College. 

King's  Crown  had  fewer  meetings  than  usual  during  the 
winter,  but  at  those  which  were  held  the  large  attendance  and 
enthusiasm  indicated  that  the  vitality  of  the  society  is  by  no 
means  on  the  decline.  Roscoe  C.  Gaige,  1903,  was  elected 
president  for  the  coming  year. 

The  recently  formed  Chemical  Society  had  a  very  success- 
ful year,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
Professor  Chandler  and  Professor  Pellew.  The  two  most 
important  meetings  were  held  late  in  the  year ;  one  as  a  recep- 
tion to  the  Princeton  Chemical  Society,  the  other  as  a  farewell 
to  Mr.  Whitaker. 

The  Engineering  Society  held  its  usual  series  of  lectures 
which  were  thrown  open  to  all  students  of  the  University. 
Many  of  them  were  of  more  than  technical  interest  and  very  well 
attended. 

The  Deutscher  Verein  looks  back  upon  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful years  in  its  history.  A  number  of  extremely  interesting 
lectures  wei'e  delivered  under  its  auspices,  and  much  was  done 
in  various  ways  to  develop  true  Columbia  spirit.  Professor 
Carpenter  was  reelected  president  and  G.  A.  K.  Sutton  was 
made  executive-chairman. 

The  Societe  Frangaise  held  monthly  meetings  throughout  the 
college  year,  which  were  also  highly  successful.     Several  of  the 
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French  society's  meetings  were  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Cercle  Fran9ais  of  Barnard  College,  and  these  were  generally- 
followed  by  a  dance. 

In  Debating  the  year's  work  has  been  unsuccessful,  resulting 
in  two  defeats.  One  debate  with  Pennsylvania  was  held  in 
New  York  on  December  19,  the  subject  being  the  method  of 
treaty-making;  the  second  debate,  on  March  7,  was  with  Cornell, 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  was  held  at 
Ithaca.  The  annual  intersociety  debate  took  place  on  April  9, 
and  was  won  by  Philolexian.  Philo  also  won  from  the  Twenty- 
third  St.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  On  April  24  the  two  underclasses  held 
a  debate,  which  the  Sophomores  won.  The  Union  has  not  yet 
announced  its  plans  for  the  coming  winter,  but  important 
changes  will  be  made  in  order  to  establish  debating  on  a  firmer 
footing.  The  society  and  class  debates  will  probably  be 
increased  in  number,  in  order  to  develop  more  experienced 
candidates  for  the  university  teams.  Mr.  Ringwalt  will  again 
be  in  charge  as  coach;  George  H.  Butler,  1903,  is  president  of 
the  Union. 

The  Chess  team,  after  a  very  successful  preliminary  season, 
was  defeated  by  Yale  in  the  intercollegiate  tournament.  Shortly 
afterward  it  defeated  Cornell  in  a  dual  match.  The  new  presi- 
dent of  the  club  has  not  yet  been  elected. 

"  In  Vanity  Fair"  was  revived  this  year  as  the  'VARSITY 
SHOW  and  presented  with  great  success  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum 
during  the  week  of  February  10.  The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs 
gave  their  customary  series  of  concerts  in  and  about  the  city  and 
took  the  principal  part  in  the  Student  Day  entertainment  at  the  in- 
stallation. The  annual  concert  was  held  on  the  campus  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years ;  it  took  place  in  Earl  Hall  on  April  25.  The 
SOPHOMORE  SHOW  was  a  very  clever  presentation,  a  farce 
called  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  which  was  preceded  by  a  minstrel 
show.  It  was  given  at  Carnegie  Lyceum  before  the  Christmas 
vacation  and  repeated  out  of  town  several  times  later  in  the  year. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  term  a  movement  was  started  to  form  a 
Dramatic  Association  to  control  the  'Varsity  Show,  making  it 
entirely  independent  of  the  musical  clubs,  and  breaking  up  the 
musical  society,  which  has  recently  controlled  both  the  show  and 
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the  clubs.     The  organization  of  this  society  will  be  conapleted 
early  in  the  fall. 

COLUMBIA  ATHLETICS 

RECORD  OF  THE  Track  Team 

A  review  of  the  season  would  hardly  be  complete  without  at  first  some 
reference  to  the  indoor  work  in  the  winter.  In  recent  years  this  has  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  the  athletic  world,  and  indoor  meets  have 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  college  men.  In  the  numerous 
games  around  New  York,  Columbia  men  won  their  full  share  of  prizes. 
Especially  promising  was  the  work  of  the  several  relay  teams.  In  No- 
vember Columbia  easily  defeated  Pennsylvania  in  a  mile  relay  in  Brooklyn, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  at  the  Eighth  Regiment  Armory  beat  Yale  in  a 
two-mile  race.  The  only  defeat  was  suflfered  at  Philadelphia  on  December 
19,  when  Pennsylvania  won  a  two-mile  race  by  some  three  yards  in  fast 
time.  This  was  atoned  for  at  the  Knickerbocker  Carnival  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  on  February  3,  when  the  Columbia  team,  composed  of 
Van  Cise,  Baker,  Bishop,  and  Marshall,  defeated  both  Yale  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  a  beautiful  race,  and  established  an  indoor  record  for  two  miles 
of  8  minutes  13^  seconds.  At  the  Forty-Seventh  Regiment  games  the 
Columbia  team,  starting  from  virtual  scratch,  won  a  victory  over  the  best 
of  the  local  teams. 

The  experiment  was  tried  this  year  of  holding  a  Columbia  indoor  meet 
at  the  Twelfth  Regiment  armory  on  March  i.  The  interscholastic  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  open  games  in  the  evening  were  both  well  patronized. 
Marshall,  of  Columbia,  in  the  special  half-mile,  won  a  close  race  from 
Orton  of  Pennsylvania.  The  meet  was  also  a  great  financial  success, 
which  was  due  to  the  good  judgment  and  hard  work  of  trainer  E-  W. 
Hjertberg  and  the  managers. 

The  indoor  season  was  then  most  creditable,  and  gave  promise  of  much 
to  come.  But  the  fundamental  difiiculty  here  was  that  there  was  no 
available  track  for  practice.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible 
to  turn  out  a  good  team  if  there  is  no  place  to  train  in  more  accessible 
than  Williamsbridge.  The  only  possible  solution  seemed  the  construc- 
tion of  a  practice  track  in  South  Field.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  dis- 
couragements and  obstacles  the  work  was  put  through  and  a  five-lap 
track  constructed.  There  again  the  persistency  and  experience  of  Mr. 
Hjertberg  gave  the  greatest  impulse  to  the  work.  However,  various 
causes  prevented  the  completion  of  the  track  until  April  18,  when  it  was 
first  used  for  the  installation  games.  But,  of  course,  this  delay  was  an 
almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  turning  out  a  good  team.  Other 
universities  had  their  men  out  on  the  track  for  three  weeks  before  the 
Columbia  team  had  anything  but  sidewalks  to  run  on.  At  the  relay 
races  then  at  Philadelphia,  on  April  26,  the  Columbia  team  could  not  do 
better  than  get  third  to  the  Pennsylvania  team,  which  established  a  new 
world's  record  of  8.04^  for  the  two  miles. 
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The  track  meet  at  Syracuse  on  May  10  -was  the  first  time  in  seven  years 
that  Columbia  has  won  a  track  meet  outdoors.  The  performances  then, 
on  a  raw  windy  day,  showed  that  the  team,  possessing  few  stars,  was  yet 
well  developed  in  every  event  and  strong  in  many.  The  high  hopes  in- 
spired by  this  victory  were  dashed  to  the  ground  at  the  meet  with  Penn- 
sylvania at  Williamsbridge  the  following  Saturday.  Pennsylvania  was 
right  on  edge  and  though  in  almost  every  event  the  contest  was  very 
close,  the  victories  were  counted  mainly  against  Columbia. 

In  the  Intercollegiates  Columbia  did  not  do  much.  Marshall,  who  was 
counted  on  to  win  the  mile  was  just  beaten  at  the  finish  by  Williams  of 
Princeton.  The  fact  is  that  all-around  strength  does  not  avail  so  much 
in  this  meet  as  does  the  possession  of  a  few  extraordinary  men. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  here  that  the  Columbia  dele- 
gation at  Northfield  did  win  the  Intercollegiate  Meet  there  on  the  fourth 
of  July  with  a  total  of  45  points.  Harvard,  who  got  second,  had  17  points. 
McCracken  won  the  weight  events  ;  Squires  the  pole  vault ;  Marshall 
and  Baker  the  distance  runs  ;  Taylor  the  quarter,  and  the  three  last 
named  with  Fisher,  the  very  exciting  relay  race. 

This  year  the  team  by  graduation  loses  a  number  of  good  men.  Mar- 
shall, Brenneman,  Kennedy,  Baker,  Hamilton  are  point  winners  for 
whose  loss  there  appear  to  be  no  present  substitutes.  Yet  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  men  will  be  here  next  year  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  com- 
ing season . 

While  on  its  face  the  review  of  the  season  does  not  show  marked  suc- 
cess, those  familiar  with  track  athletics  at  Columbia  will  see  much  cause 
for  satisfaction.  The  team  this  season  was  probably  the  strongest  that 
Columbia  has  ever  had.  Its  performances  in  nearly  every  event  have 
been  well  up  toward  the  intercollegiate  standard.  If  next  year  a  track 
can  be  prepared  early  in  the  season,  if  a  number  of  dual  meets  with 
smaller  colleges  can  be  arranged  to  bring  out  new  men  and  finish  off"  the 
more  experienced  for  the  important  contests,  Columbia  will  be  well  on 
the  way  to  win  for  herself  a  high  place  in  track  athletics. 

Record  of  the  Basebali.  Team 

Like  many  of  its  predecessors,  the  'Varsity  baseball  team  of  1902 
made  a  showing  most  discouraging  to  all  those  who  follow  this  sport  at 
Columbia.  Not  only  was  it  beaten  decisively  by  nearly  every  strong 
team  it  played,  but  it  succumbed  also  to  nines  regarded  as  far  from  formid- 
able. The  redeeming  features  of  the  season  were  the  clean  cut  victory 
over  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  on  the  latter's  grounds  and  the  close 
game  which  was  played  with  Cornell  when  the  team  was  in  a  greatly 
crippled  condition. 

Perhaps  never  before  this  year  have  conditions  at  Columbia  been  so 
unfavorable  for  the  development  of  a  winning  nine.  In  the  first  place, 
when  the  season  started,  only  two  of  last  year's  players  and  a  former  sub- 
stitute were  trying  for  places.  Then  again,  there  was  no  suitable  field 
upon  which  a  single  home  game  could  be  played,  while  South  Field  was 
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spoiled  as  a  practice  diamond  by  the  building  of  a  running  track  around 
it  and  the  failure  to  level  oflf  the  land  correspondingly.  Handicaps  such 
as  these  could  be  only  partially  overcome  and  it  was  due  to  the  indefa- 
tigable efforts  of  Captain  Goodman  and  Coach  Murphy  that  the  first 
victories  were  achieved.  It  might  also  be  said  incidentally  that  a  heavy 
debt  from  a  previous  year  prevented  the  management  from  surmounting 
obstacles  which  a  more  favorable  treasury  sheet  might  have  been  able  in 
some  measure  to  remove. 

The  first  contest  on  the  schedule  was  with  New  York  University  and 
the  result  was  a  victory  for  Columbia  by  the  score  of  ii  to  8.  On  this 
occasion  the  team  was  composed  of  two  old  'Varsity  players,  a  former 
substitute,  three  men  who  had  played  at  other  colleges  and  three  players 
from  the  1904  Freshman  team.  Just  after  this  game  the  third  baseman 
was  forced  to  retire  and  this  position  remained  a  weak  spot  throughout 
the  season.  The  second  game,  played  on  Jasper  Field,  was  also  a  Co- 
lumbia victory,  this  time  over  the  C.  C.  N.  Y.  nine,  by  a  score  of  15  to 
10.  Rain  interfered  with  the  game  scheduled  with  Seton  Hall  and  the 
first  defeat  was  received  at  the  hands  of  Lehigh  in  South  Bethlehem. 
After  winning  from  Rutgers  in  a  well-played  game,  Columbia  lost  five  in 
succession  to  the  Forest  Hill  Field  Club,  Yale,  Syracuse,  Cornell  and 
Manhattan  respectively.  On  May  7  the  Xavier  College  team  was 
smothered  by  a  score  of  20  to  5,  but  defeats  from  Lafayette  and  Ford- 
ham  were  sustained  shortly  after.  On  May  17  Columbia  played  ex- 
cellent baseball  and  won  from  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  in  an  interest- 
ing game  by  8  runs  to  5.  Two  games  were  played  with  the  Orange 
Athletic  Club  on  Decoration  Day,  but  both  resulted  disastrously  for 
Columbia,  whose  playing  season  ended  on  that  day. 

For  the  season  of  1903  the  outlook  at  this  early  date  is  decidedly  a  good 
one.  Only  one  player  expects  to  leave  the  University,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  good  material  out  of  which  to  develop  a  winning 
nine.  The  greatest  need  in  this  direction  will  be  for  a  more  effective 
pitching  department,  as  the  pitchers  last  spring  were  responsible  for 
many  defeats.  If  one  reliable  man  can  be  found  for  this  position  there 
are  bound  to  be  more  games  to  the  credit  of  the  team.  South  Field 
must  be  leveled  off  and  laid  out  in  good  shape  for  practice  ;  if  this  can  be 
done  adequately  it  will  be  possible  to  have  a  scrub  team  and  play  prac- 
tice games  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  schedule  should  include 
as  many  home  games  as  possible  to  be  played  on  some  field  in  New 
York  in  order  to  enable  the  undergraduates  to  see  what  their  team  is 
doing. 

The  future  of  baseball  at  Columbia  is  by  no  means  a  dark  one.  Alumni 
and  students  alike  feel  that  some  day  not  far  distant  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  college  field  here,  a  field  where  home  games  can  beheld  and  all  Colum- 
bia teams  have  advantages  equal  to  their  rivals.  Until  that  day  comes 
Columbia  must  strive  to  keep  all  sports  active  and  not  grow  despondent 
when  defeats  are  numerous.  At  that  time  baseball  teams  are  bound  to 
wipe  out  all  past  records  many  times  over.    It  seems  improbable  that  such 
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a  field  will  be  ready  next  spring,  but  there  are  many  other  hopeful  signs 
that  in  1903  the  baseball  team  will  clamber  out  of  the  old  rut. 

Record  of  the  IvACROsse  Team 

In  a  large  university,  where  there  are  many  studies  for  many  men,  the 
tendency  is  to  increase  the  number  of  sports.  This  is  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  primary  reason  for  sport,  healthful  exercise  and 
recreation,  is  promoted  better  by  diverse  sports,  as  there  are  places  for 
comparatively  few  men  on  the  baseball  or  football  teams  or  the  crew ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  some  men  are  fitted  better  by  nature  for  some 
sports  than  for  others.  So  it  is  that  in  a  large  university,  besides  the 
more  popular  sports,  such  as  baseball,  football  and  rowing,  other  sports, 
such  as  track-athletics,  hockey,  gymnastics,  water-polo,  tennis,  cricket, 
golf,  basket-ball  and  lacrosse  are  introduced,  and  every  student  may  find 
a  sport  to  his  liking. 

Lacrosse  men  in  Columbia  are  enthusiastic  admirers  of  other  games, 
but  feel  that  there  is  room  for  one  more.  They  have  no  more  jealousy 
of  other  sports  than  a  student  taking  Latin  would  feel  towards  a  student 
taking  mathematics.  They  are  all  part  of  one  university  and  are  all 
working  for  the  glory  of  alma  tnater.  Columbia  belongs  to  the  Inter- 
University  Lacrosse  League,  composed  of  Cornell,  Columbia,  Harvard 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Lacrosse  in  Columbia  has  had  the 
varied  experience  which  a  comparatively  little  known  sport  must  have, 
but  it  is  making  way  gradually,  and  attracting  admirers  of  its  many  good 
qualities. 

The  disadvantages  under  which  American  college  lacrosse  men  must 
labor  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  take  the  game  up  at  an  early  age,  as 
they  do  in  Canada,  and  Americans  oftentimes  are  not  willing  to  undergo 
the  steady,  persistent  and  plodding  drill  which  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
game  requires.  This  will  be  remedied  when  preparatory  schools  adopt 
the  game.  It  combines  the  prime  necessities  of  a  good  college  game  — 
good  individual  playing  and  strong  team  combination,  besides  almost 
limitless  opportunities  for  field  generalship  and  tactics.  These  qualities, 
together  with  a  certain  amount  of  robustness  which  prevails  in  all  manly 
games,  make  it  an  ideal  game  for  college  men.  Other  games  have  many 
things  to  recommend  them,  but  for  speed,  grace,  brilliant  plays,  con- 
tinuous action,  exciting  climaxes,  and  ease  of  understanding  by  the  casual 
spectator,  lacrosse  has  no  equal  when  it  is  played  well. 

Through  a  somewhat  unfortunate  collision  with  the  faculty  and  eligi- 
bility rules,  the  lacrosse  team  for  1902  played  through  the  season  with 
three  difi^erent  captains,  which  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  team  to  play 
a  consistent  game.  Besides  this,  most  of  the  seasoned  players  of  the  team 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1901,  so  that  the  fact  that  the  team  played  as 
well  as  it  did  seems  quite  remarkable. 

The  team  is  composed  now  for  the  most  part  of  young  and  enthusi- 
astic players,  who  have  had  the  experience  of  the  past  season,  so  that  the 
outlook  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  is  most  encouraging.     Lacrosse 
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requires  a  long  time  to  build  up  a  system  of  play,  but  that  once  acquired, 
the  team  improves  steadily.  Such  a  system  it  is  expected  confidently 
the  Columbia  lacrosse  team  is  developing.  Every  year  sees  an  advance, 
and  the  team  of  1903,  under  Captain  Herbert  Benjamin  and  Manager 
Leonard  Kebler,  bids  fair  to  outdo  any  that  has  gone  before.  The  games 
played  in  1902  are  as  follovps  : 

5  April,  1902,  Orange  A.  C.  vs.  Columbia  4-1  at  Orange  Oval. 


19  " 

Crescent  A.  C. 

23  " 

Stevens  Institute 

*25      " 

U.  of  P. 

28   " 

Swarthmore 

3  May, 

Johns  Hopkins 

7     " 

Lehigh 

^12     " 

Cornell . 

14     " 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 

23     " 

Hobart 

30     " 

Crescent  2d  Team 

►29     " 

Harvard 

7-4 

Crescent  A.  C. 

7-1 

St.  George  Club. 

3-0 

Philadelphia. 

6-3 

Crescent  A.  C. 

[6-1 

Baltimore. 

6-1 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

8-0 

Crescent  A.  C. 

2-1 

New  York. 

4-1 

Crescent  A.  C. 

4-7 

Crescent  A.  C. 

9-3 

New  York. 

1905  I.ACROSSE  TEAM 

29  April,  1902,  Stevens  Freshmen 7-0  at  Hoboken. 

Cyrus  C.  Miller, 
Law  '91. 

Record  of  the  Swimming  Team 

During  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  shown  an  increasing  interest 
in  swimming  and  water-polo  among  the  university  and  other  educational 
institutions  in  this  country.  At  present  there  are  three  others  of  the 
large  universities,  besides  Columbia,  which  have  swimming  and  water- 
polo  teams.  These  are  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Yale  and  Har- 
vard. 

During  the  past  year  intercollegiate  competitions  were  held  at  the 
Chicago  and  Boston  Sportsmen's  Shows.  In  these  competitions  the  Co- 
lumbia Water-Polo  Team  made  a  particularly  good  showing  by  winning 
the  Intercollegiate  Championship,  and  in  all  the  contests  not  one  goal 
was  scored  against  them.  At  Chicago  the  Lewis  Institute  team  was  de- 
feated by  the  score  of  5  to  o ;  the  game  with  Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology resulted  in  another  Columbia  victory  by  4  to  o  ;  and  the  final  and 
hardest  game  at  Chicago  was  a  fiercely  contested  "drowning  match" 
with  Yale,  in  which  the  final  score  was  3  to  o.  The  relay  team  also  did 
good  work  in  Chicago  by  defeating  the  Yale  relay  team  in  a  very  close 
race,  and  by  swimming  second  to  the  Illinois  Naval  Reserves  Team  in  the 
open  relay.  Some  of  the  Columbia  men  won  places  in  the  individual 
events,  so  that  the  team  came  back  to  New  York  with  twelve  cups  and 
four  medals  to  their  credit. 


*  Inter-University  Lacrosse  League  championship  games. 
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The  trip  of  tlie  teams  to  Boston  was  not  quite  so  successful  as  that  to 
Chicago,  for  the  relay  team  was  defeated  in  another  very  close  contest 
with  Yale.  However,  this  defeat  was  in  a  measure  offset  by  a  victory 
over  Pennsylvania,  the  night  before,  in  a  relay  race,  and  the  water-polo 
team  again  did  good  work  by  defeating  the  U.  of  P.  men  by  a  score  of 
3  too. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Columbia  at  no  time  had  an  opportunity  to 
meet  Harvard,  for,  from  the  fact  that  the  Yale  swimming  team  defeated  the 
Cambridge  men,  it  seems  probable  that  a  contest  with  Harvard  would 
have  resulted  in  another  victory  for  Columbia. 

The  success  of  the  Columbia  relay  and  water-polo  teams  during  the 
past  year  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  advantages  which  the  splendid  tank 
in  University  Hall  oflFers  for  practice  in  these  sports,  but  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  factor  in  turning  out  successful  teams  has  been  the  work  of 
the  swimming  instructor,  Mr.  Charles  Holroyd.  Ever  since  the  Univer- 
sity moved  to  the  Heights,  Mr.  Holroyd  has  labored  unceasingly  to  pro- 
mote interest  in  competitive  swimming.  The  work  has  required  time,  for  it 
takes  about  two  years  to  develop  a  swimmer  and  water-polo  player  to  the 
present  standard,  but  considering  the  record  of  the  teams  for  the  past 
year,  it  may  well  be  said  that  Mr.  Holroyd's  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  success. 

Another  sport  is  now  assuming  importance  in  college  athletics,  and  the 
indications  are  that  in  this  line  Columbia  will  be  well  represented  for 
some  time  to  come. 

RECORD  OF  THE  GYMNASTIC  TEAM 
The  work  of  the  "  Gym  "  Team  during  the  past  year  consisted  largely 
of  exhibitions,  of  which  quite  a  number  were  held,  viz.  January  18  at 
Haverford,  January  24  at  Newark  Academy,  March  14  with  U.  of  P., 
March  15  with  Rutgers,  and  March  29  at  the  Newark  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Yale 
won  the  dual  meet  by  a  score  of  40  to  12.  In  the  intercollegiates  Colum- 
bia finished  a  close  second,  Yale  scoring  16  points,  Columbia  15,  Prince- 
ton 10,  U.  of  P.  5,  N.  Y.  U.  5,  and  Haverford  3.  In  the  A.  A.  U. 
championships,  held  on  March  25,  Columbia  obtained  two  second  places. 
The  University  championships  and  interscholastic  gymnastic  contest 
were  held  in  the  Columbia  gymnasium  on  April  9.  V.  de  L.  M.  Earle, 
1903  C,  won  the  all-around  championship,  with  W.  L.  Benham,  1905  S., 
second,  and  O.  Pullich,  1902  C,  third.  The  individual  championships 
were  distributed  as  follows :  Horizontal  bar,  O.  Pullich  ;  side  horse,  H. 
Bloch  ;  parallel  bars,  W.  L.  Benham  ;  flying  rings,  V.  deL.  M.  Earle  ; 
tumbling,  R.  H.  Wiggin  and  H.  M.  Mclvintock  ;  Indian  clubs,  A.  E. 
king  ;  light-weight  wrestling,  J.  Sheldon  ;  welter-weight,  J.  H.  L,inden- 
berger  ;  middle-weight,  C.  S.  Chamberlin  ;  heavy-weight,  W.  R.  Morley 

Crew  Statistics 
Cornell  won  all  three   races  at  Poughkeepsie  on  June  21.     Cornell 
rowed  the  'Varsity  in  19  minutes,  5|  seconds,  Wisconsin  finished  second 
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in  19  minutes,  13!  seconds,  Columbia  third  in  19  minutes,  i8f  seconds, 
Pennsylvania  fourth  in  19  minutes,  26  seconds,  Syracuse  fifth  in  19 
minutes,  31I  seconds,  and  Georgetown  sixth  in  19  minutes,  32  seconds. 
The  Columbia  crew  rowed  in  beautiful  form,  but  weight  and  superior 
strength  told  against  them.     The  statistics  of  the  Columbia  crew  follow  : 


VARSITY 


Position         Name  and  Class 

Bow     R.  P.  Jackson  (Capt.), 

'02 

2      J.  S.  Maeder, 

'04 

3      A.  D.  Weekes,  Jr., 

'02 

4      W.  F.  Rollins, 

'04 

5      G.  S.  O'Laughlin, 

'03 

6      A.  Nicoll, 

'03 

7      R.  B.  Bartholomew, 

•03 

Stroke,  H.  C.  Townsend,  Jr., 

'03 

Age       Height       Weight 


Averages, 


Coxswain,  C.  W.  Cuthel, 


'05 


21 

5.8>^ 

142 

20 

5-^o'A 

155 

21 

5-8/2 

142 

25 

5-9 

156 

20 

5io'A 

165 

21 

6 

175 

21 

510 

157 

21 

5-9 

161 

21X 

5-9^ 

i56f^ 

19 

5-5 

106 

The  Freshman  race  over  a  two-mile  course  resulted  as  follows :  Cor- 
nell first  in  9  minutes,  34^  seconds,  Wisconsin  second  in  9  minutes,  42^ 
seconds,  Columbia  third  in  9  minutes,  49  seconds,  Syracuse  fourth  in  9 
minutes,  53  seconds,  and  Pennsylvania  fifth  in  10  minutes,  5  seconds. 


FRESHMAN 


Bow 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 


A.  W.  Atkins 
L.  Ellsworth 
A.  Mackenzie 
A.  L.  Willis  . 
M.  L.  Cornell 

A.  C.  Scott    . 

B.  N.  Wheeler 


Stroke,  R.  S.  Pierrepont 


Averages, 


Coxswain,  E.  S.  Peck 


18 

5-9H 

134  J^ 

18 

5.9X 

132 

18 

5-10^4: 

I57>^ 

18 

5-io'A 

T-SAVz 

18 

6.1 

158 

18 

5-9 

i68>^ 

18 

s-SA 

148;^ 

19 

5-7H 

149 

18 

5-9^ 

150X 

21 

5-4 

92 

Only  three  crews  were  entered  for  the  four-oared  race.  Cornell  won 
in  10  minutes,  43!  seconds,  Pennsylvania  came  in  second  in  10  minutes 
54|  seconds,  and  Columbia  third  in  11  minutes,  8|  seconds. 


Bow    A.  B.  Hull, 

2  D.  H.  Updike, 

3  V.  de  la  M.  Earle, 
Stroke,  A.  B.  A.  Bradley, 


FOUR-OARED 

'03 

'04      .        .    . 

'03 

'02  .       ... 


20 

5.9 

147 

21 

5.8 

146 

22 

s-TA 

144 

21 

5.8A 

144 

Averages, 


21        5.^%        145X 
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SUMMARIES  OF  UNIVERSITY  LEGISLATION 

The  Trustees —June  Meeting 

The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  were  voted  to  Dean  Hoffman  for  a  gift  ot 
I500  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages,  1902-03  ;  to 
F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn  for  a  gift  of  $3,500  for  salaries  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture,  1902-03 ;  to  James  Loeb  for  a  gift  of  $75  for  the 
purchase  of  books  on  labor  and  allied  subjects  for  the  Library,  1902-03  ; 
to  Mah  Jim  for  a  gift  of  f  1,000  to  be  added  to  the  Dean  Lung  Fund  for 
the  endowment  of  the  Department  of  Chinese  ;  to  an  anonymous  donor 
for  a  gift  of  |4,ooo  toward  the  current  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Chinese  ;  to  an  anonymous  donor  for  a  gift  of  f  1,200  to  be  treated  as  tui- 
tion fees  received  from  Columbia  College,  given  by  a  former  student 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  free  tuition  while  an  undergraduate  ;  to 
Mrs.  Herbert  Parsons,  Miss  Elizabeth  Billings,  and  New  York  City  Chap- 
ter, Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  I650,  for  an  annual  fellowship 
in  American  History  for  1902-03,  to  be  held  by  a  woman  ;  and  to  Mrs. 
Isaac  M.  Dyckman  of  a  manuscript  petition  to  the  Trustees  signed  by 
the  members  of  the  Class  of  181 1. 

The  President  reported  the  appointment  of  the  following  additional 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Earl  Hall,  viz  :  Rev.  Shepherd 
Knapp,  Jr.,  '94;  T.  Ludlow  Chrystie,  '92  ;  and  J.  A.  Edwards,  1900. 

The  Dean  Lung  Professorship  was  established  ;  also  the  office  of 
assistant  in  Chinese. 

A  professorship  in  Social  and  Political  Ethics  was  established  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  for  a  period  of  three  years 
from  July  i,  1902,  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees,  the  salary  to  be 
contributed  by  gift. 

The  following  resignations  were  accepted  :  Abraham  Jacobi,  M.D.,  as 
professor  of  the  diseases  of  children,  and  Herman  Knapp,  M.D.,  as 
professor  of  ophthalmology. 

The  following  appointments  were  made :  Friederich  Hirth,  Ph.D., 
Dean  Lung  Professor  of  Chinese;  Abraham  Jacobi,  M.D.,  emeritus 
professor  of  the  diseases  of  children  ;  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.,  professor 
of  the  diseases  of  children  ;  Felix  Adler,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  social  and 
political  ethics  ;  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr. ,  registrar  of  the  University  and 
instructor  in  German ;  Heinrich  O.  Hofman,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  metal- 
lurgy in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  non-resident  lec- 
turer in  metallurgy  for  the  academic  year  1902-03. 

Professors  Franklin  T.  Baker  and  Julius  Sachs,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Teachers  College,  were  assigned  to  seats  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy, 
from  and  after  July  i,  1902.  Professors  John  F.  Woodhull,  Richard  E. 
Dodge,  Francis  E.  Lloyd,  and  David  Eugene  Smith,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Teachers  College,  were  assigned  to  seats  in  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science, 
from  and  after  July  i,  1902. 
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The  following  appointments  were  confirmed :  Linnaeus  Edford  La 
Fetra,  M.D.,  instructor  in  the  diseases  of  children  ;  A.  Emil  Schmitt, 
M.D.,  assistant  in  operative  surgerj' ;  R.  E.  Buffington,  M.D.,  assistant 
in  normal  histology;  Joseph  Hershey  Bair,  A.M.,  assistant  in  anthro- 
pology ;  Russell  Burton  Opitz,  S.B.,  M.D.,  assistant  demonstrator  of 
physiology ;  Jean  Alice  Broadhurst,  assistant  in  botany,  in  the  place  of 
Ada  Watterson,  resigned. 


PRIZES,  FELLOWSHIPS,  AND   HONORS   FOR    1902 

Columbia  College 

Prize  of  the  Alumni  Association  ($50).  To  the  most  faithful  and  de- 
serving student  of  the  graduating  class.  From  three  candidates  selected 
by  the  Faculty  the  class  chose  one  to  receive  the  prize.  The  names  sub- 
mitted to  the  class  were  George  Henry  Danton,  Edward  Schuster,  Gil- 
bert Oakley  Ward.  The  class  chose  as  recipient  of  the  prize  George 
Henry  Danton. 

Medal  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Silver  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject:  "The  Principles  Fought 
for  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution."  Competition  is  open  to  members 
of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  College,  and  to  first-year  students  not  grad- 
uates of  the  College,  studying  under  any  of  the  faculties  of  the  University. 
Awarded  to  Richard  Kelly. 

Sophomore  Honors.  Germanic  Languages  and  Litetatures :  Harry 
Abeles,  Leonhard  Felix  Fuld,  Edward  Sapir,  Jacob  Zeitlin  ; 
French  :  Leonhard  Felix  Fuld. 

Junior  Honors.  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures :  Alexander 
Otto  Bechert  ;  Classics :  Robert  Livingston  Schuyler. 

Final  Honors.  English  :  Armour  Caldwell  ;  Comparative  Litera- 
tufe:  Harry  Gabriel  CowEN  ;  Philosophy:  Arthur  Garfield  Hays, 
Joseph  Gardner  Hopkins. 

Barnard  College 

Kohn  Mathematical  Prize  (I50).    Elsa  Patterson  Campbell. 

Herrman  Botanical  Prize  ($50).    Elsbeth  Kroeber. 

Sc7homcre  Honors.  English;  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Morgan; 
German ;  Ida  Ethel  Lewis,  Hilma  Leers,  Alida  Margaret  Van 
Slyke  ;  Mathematics ;  Georgina  Grace  Bennett,  Mabel  Denton, 
Anna  Sarah  Tattershall. 

Junior  Honors.    History  :  HELEN  LouiSE  Cohen. 

Final  Honors.  Classics  :  Ada  Blanche  Clouse  Neiswender  ;  Math- 
ematics :  Elsa  Patterson  Campbell,  Grace  Malvine  Peters  ;  Phi- 
losophy Janet  Alexander  McCook. 
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Coi,iyEGE  OF  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Harsen  Prizes  for  Proficiency  at  Examination.  First  Prize  ($500), 
Charles  E.  Webster,  Jr.,  A.B.;  Second  Prize  (Iscxd),  Seward  Erd- 
man,  A.B.;  Third  Prize  (|2oo),  Hermann  von  W.  Schui^TE,  A.B. 

Examination  Honors.  Each  of  the  ten  Honor  Men  who  does  not  ob- 
tain a  higher  prize,  receives  a  Harsen  Prize  of  $25  :  Chari,ES  Edward 
Webster,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Seward  Erdman,  A.B.,  Ai.win  Max  Pappen- 
HEiMER,  A.B.,  Ralph  Munson  Beach,  William  Tillinghast  Bull, 
Ph.B.,  Hermann  von  Wechlinger  Schulte,  A. B.,  James  Francis 
Rice,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Austen  Fox  Riggs,  A.B.,  Philip  Bissell,  A.B., 
Henry  Woodruff  Titus,  A.B. 

Harsen  Prizes  for  Clinical  Reports.  Money  award  with  bronze  medal 
and  diploma  :  First  Prize :  Isaac  Seth  Hirsch  ;  Second  Prize :  Joseph 
Frederick  Saphir;  Third  Prize :  Edward  Anthony  Spitzka.  Atumni 
Associaiiofi  Prize  (I500).  For  the  best  essay  on  a  medical  subject 
presented  by  an  alumnus.  Awarded  to  George  Alfred  Lawrence, 
A.M.,  M.D. 

Fellowships  of  the  Alumni  Association  (I500).  For  graduates  who 
have  shown  special  aptitude  for  scientific  research  in  the  Department  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  or  Pathology.  Fellow  in  Anatomy,  Edward 
Anthony  Spitzka;  Fellows  in  Pathology,  Hughes  Dayton,  M.D., 
Augustus  b.  Wadsworth,  M.D. 

Alonzo  Clark  Scholarship  {I700).  To  promote  the  discovery  of  new 
facts  in  medical  science.    Awarded  to  Augustus  Jerome  Lartigau,  M.D. 

Schools  of  Mines,  Chemistry,  Engineering  and  Architecture 
Columbia  Fellowship  in  Architecture  ($910).    Open  for  competition 

every  two  years  to  graduates  of  the  School  of  Architecture  under  thirty 

years  of  age.     Awarded  this  year  to  Arthur  Ware,  B.S. 

Perkins  Fellowship  ($800).     Open  for  competition  every  four  years  to 

graduates  of  the  School  of  Architecture.     Awarded  this  year  to  Charles 

Sumner  Kaiser,  B.  S. 

Teachers  College 

Prize  Given  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  ($50).  Money  award  and 
gold  medal  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  related  to  colonial  history. 
Awarded  to  Anna  Bingham  Hammond. 

School  of  Political  Science 

James  Gordon  Bennett  Prize  in  Political  Science  ($40).  For  the  best 
essay  upon  some  subject  of  contemporaneous  interest  on  the  domestic  or 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.     Awarded  to  GEORGE  Chew  Atkins. 

Schiff  Fellowship  ($600).  Awarded  to  George  Charles  Selden, 
A.B.,  LL.B. 
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University 

Barnard  Fellowship  for  Encouraging  Scientific  Research  (income  of 
|io,ocxd).     Awarded  to  John  Alexander  Matthews,  Ph.D. 

John  Tyndall  Fellowship  for  the  Encouragment  of  Research  in  Physics 
($648) .     Awarded  to  Bergen  Davis,  A.M. 

H.  C.  Bunner  Medal.  Presented  to  the  candidate  for  a  Columbia 
degree  who  shall  present  the  best  essay  on  an  assigned  subject  in  Amer- 
ican literature.     Awarded  to  Louis  Phillips. 

Proudfit  Fellowship  in  Letters.     Awarded  to  John  ErSKINE,  A.M. 

Mosenthal  Fellowship  in  Music  (^600).  Awarded  to  Frank  Edwin 
Ward. 

Drisler  Fellowship  in  Classical  Philology  (I500).     Awarded  to  Har- 

WOOD  HOADLEY,  A.B. 

Carl  Schurz  Fellowship  in  the  German  Language  and  Literature  (|8oo). 
John  Loxns  Kind,  A.B. 

George  William  Curtis  Fellowship  in  Political  Science.  Awarded  to 
Charles  Ostend  Beard,  Ph.B.,  vice  James  Wilford  Garner,  B.S., 
Ph.M.,  resigned. 


UNIVERSITY   BIBLIOGRAPHY 

For  thk  Academic  Year 
Ending  July  i,  1902 
I.    OFFICIAI.  PUBLICATIONS  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
Annual  Catalogue:  describes  the  organization  of  the  University  and  gives 
a  full  statement  of  courses  and  facilities  for  research  offered  during  the  current 
year,  lists  of  officers  and  students,  accounts  of  fellowships,  scholarships  and 
honors  offered  and  conferred,  estimates  of  expenses,  requirements  for  admis- 
sion and  degrees  and  the  regulations  governing  the  College  and  the  various 
Schools  of  the  University.  (Issued  each  December.     Price,  25  cents.) 

Preaideat's  Annual  Report  to  the  Trustees  :  issued  each  November. 

Directory  of  OfBicera  and  Students:  issued  each  year  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  University  ;  contains  the  names,  office  hours  and  addresses  of 
the  officers  of  the  University  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  students  reg- 
istered up  to  the  time  of  publication  ;  revised  and  reprinted  in  the  Catalogue. 

General  Catalogue  of  the  Alumni :  issued  sextennially,  contains  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  graduates  of  the  University.  The  current  edition  is  that 
of  1900.  (Price,  J2.00.     For  sale  at  the  University  Press  Bookstore.) 


Annoimcements  of  the  Various  Schools  of  the  University  are  issued  in  the 
spring  of  each  year  and  contain  information  concerning  admission,  expenses, 
courses  of  instruction  to  be  given  during  the  coming  year  and  requirements 
for  degrees.    They  include  : 
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Announcement  of  Colu-inbia  College,  for  the  work  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Announcement  of  the  School  of  Law,  for  the  work  leading  to  the  degfree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  and  Master  of  Laws. 

Announcement  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for  the  work 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Antwuncement  of  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  together  with  the  special 
announcements  of  the  courses  in  Mining  Engpineering  and  Metallurgy,  in 
Chemistry,  and  in  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Announcement  of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure 
Science,  for  all  non-professional  advanced  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Master  of  Laws. 

Announceme7it  of  Courses  in  the  Fine  Arts,  including  courses  of  instruction 
given  in  the  School  of  Architecture,  in  the  Department  of  Music  and  in  the 
Departments  of  Fine  Arts  and  Music  in  Teachers  College. 

AnnounceTnent  of  the  Sunim.er  Session. 

Circular  of  Inform.ation  as  to  Entrance  Examinations. 

Circular  of  General  Information,  with  views  of  the  University  Buildings. 

Announcements  of  Several  Departments  of  the  University  are  issued  each 
spring  and  contain  full  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  coming  year  in 
those  departments.    These  circulars  are  devoted  to  : 

Classical  Philology  ;  Comparative  Literature ;  English;  Germanic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures;  History  ;  Oriental  Languages ;  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology and  Anthropology  ;  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

(Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  the  publications  above  named  are  distributed  without  charge 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University. ) 


Pablications  of  Barnard  College  inclnde: 

Announcement  of  Barnard  College :  contains  full  information  concerning 
admission,  expenses,  courses  of  instruction  and  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Dean's  Report :  issued  yearly. 

(Distributed  without  charge  upon  application  to  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College.) 

Pablications  of  Teachers  College  include: 

Announcement  of  Teachers  College:  issued  annually,  contains  full  infor- 
mation concerning  the  organization,  equipment  and  work  of  this  institution, 
the  Department  of  Education  of  Columbia  University. 

Dean's  Report :  issued  each  November. 

Circulars  describing  the  work  of  the  following  departments  :  Domestic 
Science  and  Art ;  Domestic  Science,  describing  a  course  in  hospital  economics  : 
Fine  Arts ;  Kindergarten;  Manual  Training ;  and.  Music. 

(These  may  be  obtained  without  charge  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. ) 

Circular  of  Horace  Mann  School :  a  school  fully  equipped  with  kinder- 
garten, elementary  and  secondary  classes,  maintained  by  Teachers  College  as 
a  school  of  observation  and  practice. 

(May  be  obtained  without  charge  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School.) 
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II.    THE  COIvUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

The  Columbia  University  Press  was  organized  with  the  approval  of  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  College  and  incorporated  June  8,  1893,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  publication  of  works  embodying  the  results  of  original 
research.  The  press  is  a  private  corporation,  related  directly  to  Columbia 
University  by  the  provisions  that  its  Trustees  must  always  be  officers  of  the 
University  and  that  the  President  of  the  University  shall  be  the  President  of 
the  Press. 

Trustees 

The  President  of  the  University  {ex-officio) 
William  Henry  Carpenter,  Secretary 
Brander  Matthews  T.  Mitchell  Pruddbn 

John  B.  Pine,  Treasurer  Francis  B.  Crocker 

George  R.  Carpenter  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn 

Franklin  H.  Giddings  Harry  Thurston  Peck 

During  the  year  ending  July  i,  1902,  the  Press,  through  The  Macmillan  Co., 
of  New  York  and  London,  its  publishing  agents,  issued  "Economic  Interpre- 
tations of  History,"  by  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  and  current  numbers  of  the  fol- 
lowing:* 

Biological  Series  ;  Studies  in  Comparative  Literature  ;  Germanic  Studies  ; 
Studies  in  History ,  Economics  and  Public  Law ;  Indo-Iranian  Series ;  Ori- 
ental Studies ;  Contributions  to  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Education; 
Studies  in  Romance  Philology  and  Literature ;  Columbia  University 
Quarterly,  and  Teachers  College  Record. 


I 


III.   SERIAL   STUDIES  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY f 

Biological  Series. — Founded  in  1892 ;  devoted  to  the  general  problems  of 
biology  ;  managing  editors,  H.  F.  Osbom  and  E.  B.  Wilson ;  published  for 
the  Columbia  University  Press  by  The  Macmillan  Co. ,  New  York  ;  issued 
irregularly,  about  one  volume  a  year ;  price  per  volume  f  from  300  to  400 
pages),  $2.00  to  $3.50. 
Vol.  VI.  The  protozoa.  By  Gary  N.  Calkins,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Uniyersity.  (8vo,  pp. 
xvi  -f-  347,  figs.  IS3,  $3.00  net). 

Vol.  VII.    Regeneration.    By  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Brjm  Mawr  College.    (8to, 
pp.  xii  -J-  316,  figs.  66,  J3.00  net.) 


*  For  previous  issues  from  the  Press  see  The  University  Catalogtieior  1899-1900,  pages  398-9; 
1900-1901,  pages  455-456  ;  1901-1902,  pages  439-441  ;  the  full  catalogue  issued  by  the  Macmillan 
Co.,  and  the  advertising  pages  of  the  Quarterly.  For  list  of  current  numbers  of  the  various 
series  see  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  number. 

fFo:  purposes  of  record  and  information,  the  Quarterly  aims  to  publish  in  the  September 
number  of  each  year  a  complete  list  of  the  numbers  issued  in  each  of  these  series  during  the  pre- 
ceding ac«demic  year.  If  no  list  appears  under  a  given  heading,  it  may  be  assumed  that  no 
numbers  were  issued. 
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Botanical  Club,  Memoirs  of  the  Torrey.— Founded  in  1889  ;  devoted  to  longer 

articles  than  those  contained  in  the  Bulletin  ;  editor,  L.  M.  Underwood  ; 

published  by  the  Club  from  Columbia  University ;   issued  irregularly, 

about  one  volume  a  year  ;  $3.00  per  volume  ;  prices  of  parts  on  application. 

Vol.  VIII,  No.  I,  Part  2.     The  comparative  embryology  of  the  Rubiaceae.     By  Francis 

Ernest  Lloyd. Vol.  VIII,  No.  2.     The  Lejeuneae  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.     By 

Alexander  W.  Evans. 

Botany,  Contributions  from  the  Department  of. — Founded  in  1886 ;  devoted 
to  short  papers,  in  part  reprints  from  other  periodicals  ;  editor,  L.  M. 
Underwood  ;  published  by  the  editor  from  Columbia  University  :  issued 
irregularly,  but  usually  one  volume  per  year  ;  price,  per  volume  (about  330 
pages,  30  plates),  $5.00. 
No.  184.    Some  points  in  the  anatomy  of  Chrysoma  pacuiflosiculosa.     By  Francis  E.  Lloyd 

(1901). No.  185.     On  a  collection  of  plants  made  in  Georgia  in  the  summer  of   igoo.     By 

Roland  M.  Harper  (1901). No.  186.     Still  further  notes  on  the  Agrimonies.     By  Eugene 

P.  BiCKNKLL  (1901). No.  187.     Studies  in  Sisyrinchium,  IX  :  The  species  of  Texas  and 

the  Southwest.  By  Eugene  P.  Bicknell  (1901). No.  i88.  Dasycypha  resinaria  caus- 
ing canker  growth  on  Abies  balsaniea  in  Minnesota ;     Tilletia  horrida  Tak.  on  rice  plant  in 

South  Carolina.     By  Alexander  P.  Anderson  (1902). No.  189.    American  ferns,  III.    Our 

genera  of  Aspidieae.     By  Lucien  Marcus   Underwood    (1902). No.   190.     Studies  on 

Urnula  and    Geopyxis.     By  Elsie   M.  Kupfer  (1902). No.  191.     Some  observations  on 

transpiration.  By  Carlton  C.  Curtis  (1902). No.  192.  Taxodhttn  distichum  and  re- 
lated species  with  notes  on  some  geological  factors  influencing  their  distribution.  By  Roland 
M.  Harper  (1902). 

otany,  Memoirs  of  the  Department  of. — Founded  in  1895  ;  devoted  to  more 
extended  monographs  ;  managing  editor,  \^.  M.  Underwood  ;  published  by 
the  editor,  from  Columbia  University ;  issued  irregularly  ;  f6.oo  per  vol- 
ume ;  list  on  application. 

Chemistry,  Contributions  from  the  Havemeyer  Laboratories. — Founded  in  1898 ; 
reprints  of  papers  recording  research  by  officers  and  students  in  the  School 
of  Chemistry ;  managing  editor,  C.  F.  Chandler  ;  published  by  the  editor 
from  Columbia  University,  issued  annually ;  each  volume  contains  the 
publications  of  one  year  beginning  July  i  ;  price  on  application. 
Vol.  IV,  No.  45.  The  quantitative  determination  of  cadmium.  By  Edmund  H. 
Miller  and  Robert  W.  Page. No.  47.  The  quantitative  separation  and  determi- 
nation of  uranium.    By  Edward  F.  Kern. No.  48.    On  the  temperature  reaction 

of  oils  with  sulphuric  acid,  Maumene's  test.    By  H.   C.  Sherman,  J.  L.  Danziger 

and  L.  Kohnstamm. No.  49.    The  production  of  hitherto  unknown  metallic  bor- 

ides.  By  Samuel  Auchmuty  Tucker  and  Herbert  R.  Moody. No.  50.  A  com- 
parison of  the  solubility  of  acetylene  and  ethylene.    By  Samuel  Auchmuty  Tucker 

and  Herbert  R.  Moody. No.  51.     Improved  electric  furnace  for  laboratory  use. 

By  Samuel  Auchmuty  Tucker  and  Herbert  R.  Moody. No.  52.    The  reduction 

of  alumina  by  calcium  carbide.    By  Samuel  Auchmuty  Tucker  and  Herbert  R. 

Moody. No.   53.     Production  of  ethylene  from  inorganic  sources.     By  Samuel 

Auchmuty  Tucker  and  Herbert  R.  Moody. No.  54.     The  synthesis  of  alkyl 

ketodihydroquinasolins  from    anthranilic  acid.    By  August  Henry    Gotthelf. 

No.  55.  Some  experiments  with  mononitroorthophthalic  acid.  By  Marston  Taylor 
Bogert  and  Leopold  Boroschek. No.  57.  On  the  production  of  the  imidesof  suc- 
cinic and  glutaric  acids  by  the  partial  hydration  of  the  corresponding  nitriles.    By 

Marston  Taylor  Bogert  and  David  C.  Eccles. No.  58.    On  a  colorimetric  method 

for  the  estimation  of  sulphur  in  pig  iron.  By  W.  F.  Lindsay. No.  59.  On,  the  de- 
termination of  manganese  in  Spiegel.    By  Thomas  F.  Hildreth. No.  60.    On  the 

composition  of  the  ferrocyanides  of  cadmium.    By  Edmund  H.  Miller. No.  61. 

On  the  relation  of  the  heat  of  combustion  to  the  specific  gravity  in  fatty  oils.    By 
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H.  C.  Sherman  and  J.  F.  Snell. No.  62.    A  new  qualitative  test  for  cobalt.    By 

J.  I,.  Danziger. No.  63.    A  study  of  the  quantitative  determination  of  antimony. 

By  l,EWis  A.  YouTz. No.  64.  A  new  separation  of  thorium  from  cerium,  lantha- 
num and  didymium  and  its  application  to  the  analysis  of  monazite.    By  Floyd  J. 

Metzger. No.  65.    The  gravimetric  determination  of  mercury  and  its  separation 

from  arsenic,  antimony  and  copper.    By  Charles  J.  Pretzfeld. 

Electrical  Engineering,  Contributions  from  tbe  Department  of.— Founded  in 
1889 ;  devoted  to  papers  by  officers  and  students  ;  managing  editor,  F.  B. 
Crocker;  published  (chiefly  reprints)  by  the  editor,  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity ;  issued  irregularly  ;  prices  on  application. 

English,  Studies  in. — Founded  in  1900  ;  issued  by  authority  of  the  Department 
of  English  ;  published  for  the  Columbia  University  Press  by  The  Macmil- 
lan  Co. ;  issued  at  varying  intervals  and  prices. 

Geological  Department,  Contributions  from  the.— Founded  in  1892  ;  includes 

short  contributions  and  longer  monographs  ;  managing  editor,  J.  F.  Kemp  ; 

published  (partly  original,  partly  reprints)  by  the  editor,  from  Columbia 

University  ;  issued  irregularly  ;  prices  on  application. 

No.   73.     The  deposits  of  copper  ores  at  Ducktown,  Tenn.     By  J.  F.  Kemp.      Transactions 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  (1901),  pp.  1-22. No.  74.     Preliminary  report  on 

the  geology  of  Hamilton,  Warren  and  Washington  Counties,  N.  Y.  By  J.  F.  Kemp,  D.  H.  New- 
land  and  B.   F.    Hill.     i8th  Ann.    Rep.   N.  Y.  State  Geologist,  pp.  137-162;   plates  1-4. 

Albany,  1900. No.  75.    Preliminary  report  on  the  pre-Cambrian  formations  in  parts  of  Warren, 

Saratoga,  Fulton  and  Montgomery  Counties.    By  J.  F.  Kemp  and  B.  F.  Hill.    19th  Ann.  Rep.  N. 

Y.  State  Geologist,  pp.  r  17-r  35  ;  plates  3-9.     Albany,  1901. No.  76.     The  Siluric  fauna  near 

Batesville,  Ark.,  Part  I,  geological  relations.  By  Gilbert  Van  Ingen.  School  of  Mines  Quar- 
terly, xxii,  318-329.  April,  1901.  (To  be  followed  by  Parts  II  and  III,  which  will  have  subse- 
quent numbers  in  this  series  of  contributions.) No.  77.     The  role  of  the  igneous  rocks  in  the 

formation  of  veins.    By  J.  F.  Kemp.     Trans.  Arner.  Institute  of  Minitig- Engineers,  Y&hraary 

1901. No.  78.     The  serpentines  of  Manhattan   Island  and  vicinity  and  their  accompanying 

minerals.    By  D.  H.  Newland.    School  o_f  Mines  Quarterly,  xxii,  307-317,  399-410;  figs.  1-4. 

1901. No.  79.     A  study  of  the  structure  of  fulgurites.     By  Alexis  A.  Julien.    Journal  0/ 

Geology,  Nov.-Dec,  1901,  Vol.  IX  ;  pp.  673-693,  figs.  1-4. No.  80.     Size  of  grain  in  igneous 

rocks  in  relation  to  the  distance  from  the  cooling  wall.  By  Augustin  L.  Queneau.  School  of 
Mines  Quarterly,  xxiii,  181-195,  plates  A-C.     January,  1902. 

Germanic  Studies. — Founded  in  1899 ;  contain  results  of  original  research  in 

Germanic  languages  and  literatures  ;  editors,  W.  H.  Carpenter  and  Calvin 

Thomas ;  published  for  the  Columbia  University  Press  by  The  Macmillan 

Co.,  New  York  ;  issued  irregularly  ;  price  variable. 

Vol.  I,  No.  4.     The  influence  of  India  and   Persia  on  the  poetry  of  Germany.     By  A.  F.  J. 

Remy,  A.m.,  Ph.D.     (Pp.  xii  -|-  8i,  paper,  $1.00.) 

History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  Studies  in. — Founded  in  1891  ;  contain 
results  of  original  research  by  students  in  the  School  of  Political  Science  ; 
managing  editor,  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  ;  published  by  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York  ;  issued  one  volume  or  more  yearly  ;  price,  per  volume,  $3.00  to 

$4-50. 
Vol.  XIV,  No.  3.     The  Eastern  question.    A  study  in  diplomacy.     By  Stephen  P.  H.  DuG- 

GAN,   Ph.D.     (J1.50.) Vol.   XV.     Crime  in   its   relations  to  social  progress.     By  Arthur 

Cleveland  Hall,  Ph.D.     (Pp.  427,  $3.00,  boimd,  $3.50.) Vol.  XVI,  No.  i.    The  past  and 

present  of  commerce  in  Japan.     By  Yetaro  Kinosita,  Ph.D.     ($1.50.) No.  2.     The  em- 

pleyment  ol  women  in  the  clothing  trade.      By  Mabel    Hurd  Willett,    Ph.D.     ($1.50.) 
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Indo-Iranian  Series. — Founded  in  1900  ;  to  contain  works  published  by  ofl&- 
cers  and  students  in  the  Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages,  or  by- 
others  associated  with  them  in  study  ;  editor,  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 
published  for  the  Columbia  University  Press  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York  ;  issued  at  varying  intervals  and  prices. 
No.  2.      Indo-Iranian  phonology.     By  Louis  H.  Gray,  Ph.D.     (Pp.  xvi +  264,  $3.00  «?/■.) 

No.  4.     Index  verborum  of  the  fragments  of  the  Avesta.     By  Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr. 

M.A.     (Pp.  X  -|- 106,  J2.00  net.) 

Literature,  Studies  in  Comparative. — Founded  in  1899  !  containing  results  of 
literary  research  or  criticism  by  officers  or  students  of  the  department  of 
comparative  literature,  or  those  connected  with  them  in  study ;  editor, 
G.  E.  Woodberry  ;  published  for  the  Columbia  University  Press  by  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York  ;  issued  at  varying  intervals  and  prices. 
No.  5.     The  Italian  renaissance  in  England.     By  Lewis  Einstein.     (Pp.  xvii  +  420,  cloth, 

J1.50.) 

Mineralogy,  Contributions  from  the  Department  of. — Founded  in  1892 ;  con- 
tains articles  and  text-books  by  officers  and  students  ;  managing  editor,  A. 
J.  Moses  ;  published  by  the  editor,  from  Columbia  University ;  issued 
irregularly  (often  in  reprint) ;  prices  on  application.  . 

Vol.  IX,  No.  7.     A  list  of  minerals  arranged  according  to  the  thirty-two  classes.      By 

Austin  F.  Rogers.    Sch.  Min.  Quar.,  xxJii,  79.    1901. No.  8.    Mineralogical  notes  (No.  3) 

By  Austin  F.  Rogers.     Ibid.,  xxiii,  133.     1902. No.  9.     On  the  determination  of  relative, 

refractive  indices  of  minerals  in  rock  sections  by  the  Becke  method.     Lea  McI.  Luquer.    Sch. 

Min.  Quar.,  xxiii,  127.     1902. No.  10.     (a)  Mineralogical  notes.     Atner.  Journ.  Set.,  xii, 

98.  1901.  (b)  Mineralogische  Notizen.  By  A.  J.  Moses.  Zeit.  fur  Kryst.  u.  Min.,xxv, 
417.     1901. 

Vol.  X,  No.  I.     Formulse  and  graphic  methods  for  determining  crystals  in  terms  of  coordi- 
nate angles  and   Miller    indices.     By  Alfred  J.  Moses  and  Austin  F.  Rogers. No.  2. 

Crystallographic  studies  :  (a)  The  morphology  of  certain  organic  compounds.  (^)  The  calcites 
of  the  New  Jersey  trap  region,  {c)  New  graphical  methods.  (Dissertation.)  By  Austin 
Flint  Rogers. 

Observatory,  Contributions  from  the.— Founded  in  1892  ;  devoted  to  original 
research  ;  managing  editor,  J.  K.  Rees  ;  published  by  the  editor,  from  Co- 
lumbia University  ;  issued  irregularly  ;  prices  on  application. 
No.  ig.     Catalogue  of  287  stars  near  the  south  pole  and  optical  distortion  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  astro-photographic  telescope.     By  Harold  Jacoby.     (Pp.  70.) 

Oriental  Studies. — Founded  in  1902  ;  record  results  of  original  research  in  the 

Oriental  L,anguages  and  l,iteratures  ;  edited  by  Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil, 

Ph.  D. ;  published  for  the  Columbia  University  Press  by  The  Macmillan 

Co.,  New  York  ;  issued  irregularly  ;  prices  variable. 

Vol.  I.   The  improvement  of  the  moral  qualities.     By  Stephen  S,  Wise,  Ph.D.     (Cloth,  pp. 

ix -\- 117,  $1.25,  net.) 

Pathology,  Studies  from  the  Department  of.— Founded  in  1890  ;  records  results 
of  research  in  the  Department ;  managing  editor,  T.  M.  Prudden  ;  on  sale 
by  J.  T.  Dougherty,  New  York  ;  issued  irregularly ;  price,  per  volume 
(about  175  pp.),  $1.00. 

PMlosophy,  Psychology  and  Education,  Contributions  to. — Founded  in  1894 ; 
original  studies  by  officers  and  students  of  this  Division  ;  managing  edi- 
tor, Nicholas  Murray  Butler ;  published  by  The  Macmillan  Co. ,  New  York  ; 
issued  irregularly ;  per  number,  average,  75c. ;  per  volume  (about  450 
pages),  average,  $3.00. 
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Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Studies  in. — Founded  in  1900 ;  edited 

by  Adolphe  Cohn  and  H.  A.  Todd  ;  published  for  the  Columbia  University 

Press  by  The  Macmillan  Co. ,  New  York ;   issued  irregularly  at  varying 

prices. 

No.  3.  Dante  and  the  animal  kingdom.     By  Richard  T.  Holbrook,  Ph.D.     (Pp.  xriii  + 

376.) 

Series  Announced 
Olassical  Philology,  Studies  in.— Founded  in  1902  ;  to  contain  results  of  origi- 
nal research  in  the  classical  languages  and  literatures  ;  edited  by  H,  T. 
Peck  and  E.  D.  Perry ;  published  for  the  Columbia  University  Press  by 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  ;  issued  irregularly  ;  prices  variable. 

Physiology,  Studies  from  the  Department  of. — Founded  in  igoo ;  to  contain 
reprints  of  articles  published  by  officers  and  students  of  the  Department ; 
edited  by  J.  G.  Curtis  and  F.  S.  Lee.     (Three  volumes  in  preparation. ) 


IV.    JOURNALS 


Issued  under  the  Editorial  Direction  of  Officers  of  Columbia 

University 

Bookman. — Founded  in  1895  ;  devoted  to  the  criticism  of  American  and  foreign 
literature  in  all  its  forms  ;  containing  articles,  book  reviews,  correspond- 
ence, and  editorial  comment  upon  current  events  ;  edited  by  Harry  Thur- 
ston Peck;  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  monthly  (136  pp.),  20c.;  per 
year,  $2.00. 

Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club.— Founded  in  1870  ;  devoted  to  scientific 
botany  in  its  widest  sense  ;  editor,  I<.  M.  Underwood  ;  published  by  the 
editor  from  Columbia  University  ;  monthly,  30c.;  per  year  (about  650  pp. 
with  40  plates),  $3.00. 

Columbia  University  Quarterly. — Continuing,  since  1898,  the  Bulletin,  founded 
in  1890 ;  publishes  articles  on  the  history,  the  current  activities  and  the 
policy  of  Columbia,  for  the  information  of  officers,  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  University;  edited  by  a  committee  (Chairman,  for  1902,  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin);  published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press  ;  quarterly  (about 
112  pages),  30c.;  per  year,  $1.00. 

Educational  Review. — Founded  in  1890  ;  devoted  to  the  study  of  education  in 
all  its  forms,  containing  articles,  discussions,  book  reviews,  foreign  corre- 
spondence and  editorial  review  of  current  events  ;  edited  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler ;  New  York,  Educational  Review  Publishing  Co. ;  monthly 
(except  July  and  August),  108  pp. ;  per  year,  $3.00  ;  foreign,  $3.50. 

Journal  of  School  Geography. — Founded  in  1897  ;  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
teachers  of  geography ;  edited  by  Richard  E.  Dodge  ;  published  by  the  J. 
Iv.  Hammett  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York  ;  monthly,  except  July  and  August 
(40  pp.),  15c.;  per  year  $1.00. 

Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease. — Founded  in  1872 ;  devoted  to  the 
study  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  ;  managing  editor,  S.  E.  Jelliffe  ; 
advisory  board  of  editors  includes  M.  A.  Starr  and  F.  Peterson  ;  New  York, 
Alliance  Press  Co.;  monthly  (64  pp.),  25c.;  per  year,  $3.00. 
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Medical  News. — Founded  in  1843;  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  advances  in 
medicine  and  surgery ;  editor,  S.  E.  Jelliffe  ;  New  York,  L,ea  Brothers  & 
Co.;  weekly  (48  pp.),  loc;  $4.00  per  year. 

Political  Science  Quarterly. — Founded  in  1886  ;  devoted  to  the  study  of  poli- 
tics, economics  and  public  law ;  publishes  annually  about  25  leading 
articles,  especially  on  questions  of  current  interest,  and  about  130  reviews, 
and  gives  a  condensed  general  record  of  political  events  ;  edited  by  the 
Faculty  of  Political  Science  (managing  editor,  W.  A.  Dunning);  Boston 
and  New  York,  Ginn  &  Co. ;  quarterly  (about  190  pp. ),  75c. ;  per  year,  $3.00. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.— Founded  in  1872 ;  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of 
science  ;  edited  by  J.  McK.  Cattell ;  New  York.  The  Science  Press ; 
monthly  (96  pages),  30c.;  per  year,  $3.00. 

Scbool  of  Mines  Quarterly.— Founded  in  1879 ;  official  organ  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Schools  of  Science  of  Columbia  University  ;  devoted  to 
the  publication  of  original  papers  on  engineering,  metallurgy,  chemistry, 
architecture,  mineralogy  and  geology ;  managing  editor,  R.  E.  Mayer ; 
published  by  the  editors  ;  $2.00  a  year. 

Teachers  College  Record. — Founded  in  1899  ;  devoted  to  the  practical  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  ;  edited 
by  J.  E.  Russell ;  New  York,  published  for  the  Columbia  University  Press 
by  The  Macmillan  Co.;  bi-monthly,  except  July  (about  64  pp.),  20c.;  per 
year,  $1.00. 

Torreya. — Founded  in  1901  ;  a  monthly  journal  of  botanical  notes  and  news ; 
devoted  to  shorter  articles  than  appear  in  the  Bulletin  together  with  book 
reviews  ;  editor,  Marshall  A.  Howe  ;  published  by  the  Club ;  monthly, 
15c.;  per  year,  $1.00. 

Issued  with  the  Editorial  Cooperation  of  Officers  of  Colwnbia 

University 

Americana  Germanica.— Founded  in  1897  ;  devoted  to  the  comparative  study 
of  the  literary,  linguistic  and  other  cultural  relations  of  Germany  and 
America ;  contains  original  researches,  critical  articles  and  reviews  ;  con- 
tributing editors  include  W.  H.  Carpenter  and  Calvin  Thomas.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.;  quarterly  (about  112  pp.),  75c.;  per  year,  $2.00. 

American  Anthropologist.— Founded  in  1888 ;  containing  original  contribu- 
tions and  reviews  on  anthropology ;  edited  by  a  board,  including  Franx 
Boas  ;  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  ;  quarterly,  $1.25  ;  per  year  (abont 
800  pp.),  $4.00. 

American  Historical  Review.— Founded  in  1896 ;  directed  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  historical  study  in  the  United  States,  it  publishes  reviews  of  impor- 
tant works,  results  of  original  research,  documents  for  the  use  of  investi- 
gators and  news  of  the  work  of  European  scholars  ;  six  editors,  including 
W.  M.  Sloane  ;  The  Macmillan  Co.;  quarterly  ;  per  year,  $3.00. 

American  Journal  of  Archaeology.— Founded  in  1885  ;  official  journal  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  publishing  papers  of  the  Institute  and 
of  the  Schools  at  Athens,  in  Rome  and  in  Palestine,  and  annual  reports  of 
these  bodies,  and  issuing  special  bulletins  ;  associate  editors  include  J.  R. 
Wheeler  ;  business  manager  is  C.  H.  Young  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.;  quarterly,  $1.50  ;  per  year,  $5.00. 
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American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. — Founded  in  1820 ;  S.  E.  Jelliffe,  edi- 
torial supervision  of  department  of  Therapeutics,  with  R.  W.  Wilcox ; 
Philadelphia,  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.;  monthly  (192  pp.),  per  year,  $5.00. 

American  Journal  of  Physiology.— Founded  in  1898  ;  edited  for  the  American 
Physiologfical  Society  ;  contains  original  contributions  on  purely  physio- 
logical subjects  ;  seven  editors,  including  R.  H.  Chittenden  and  F.  S.  Lee  ; 
Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.;  monthly;  per  volume  (about  500  pp. ),  $5.00. 

Biological  Bulletin. — Founded  in  1899  ;  contains  short  original  contributions  ; 
seven  editors,  including  E.  B.  Wilson. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society. — Founded  in  1891  ;  a  his- 
torical and  critical  review  of  mathematical  science,  containing  also  lists  of 
new  publications,  notes  on  current  events  in  the  mathematical  world,  and 
many  short  original  articles;  editors,  F.  N.  Cole,  D.  E.  Smith  and  others  ; 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co. ;  monthly,  except  July  and  August ;  per 
year  (about  500  pp.),  $5.00. 

Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. — Founded  in  1878  ;  official  journal 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  ;  devoted  to  the  publication  of  articles 
upon  recent  chemical  investigations  and  similar  topics.  The  board  of 
reviewers  of  American  chemical  research  includes  M.  T.  Bogert ;  pub- 
lished by  the  Chemical  Publishing  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.;  monthly,  50c.;  per 
year  (about  1500  pp.),  $6.00. 

Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology.— Founded  in  1891  ;  devoted  to  the  com- 
parative study  of  the  nervous  system  ;  includes  original  compositions, 
reviews  and  notices  ;  associate  editors  include  O.  S.  Strong,  with  collabo- 
ration of  F.  S.  Lee  and  others  ;  published  at  Granville,  Ohio  ;  quarterly ; 
per  year,  $3.50. 

Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine.— Founded  in  1896  ;  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  scientific  medicine  ;  associate  editors  include  R.  H.  Chittenden  and 
T.  M.  Prudden  ;  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  per  volume  (6 parts,  about 
700  pp.),  $5.00. 

Journal  of  Morphology. — Founded  in  1887  ;  contains  original  contributions  on 
purely  morphological  subjects  ;  seven  editors,  including  E.  B.  Wilson  ; 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  quarterly  ;  per  year,  $9.00. 

Psychological  Review. — Founded  in  1894  ;  devoted  to  the  publication  of  orig- 
inal researches  in  psychology,  critical  articles  and  reviews  ;  edited  by  J. 
McK.  Cattell  and  J.  M.  Baldwin  (Princeton),  with  the  cooperation  of  M. 
Allen  Starr  and  others  ;  published  bi-monthly,  with  an  annual  index  and 
numerous  monograph  supplements ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co. ;  the 
Review,  75c.;  per  year  (about  700  pp.)  $4.00;  the  Index  (about  200  pp.), 
$1.00  ;  the  Monographs  (about  500  pp.),  $4.00  a  volume. 

Science. — Founded  in  1883  ;  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  science  ;  edited  by 
J.  McK.  Cattell,  with  an  editorial  committee,  including  N.  L.  Britton,  H. 
F.  Osborn,  R.  S.  Woodward  and  others  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.; 
weekly,  15c.;  per  year  (about  2000  pp.),  $5.00. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society. — Founded  in  1900 ; 
devoted  primarily  to  research  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics  ;  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Society  for  the  publication  of  important  papers  read 
before  it ;  three  editors,  including  T.  S.  Fiske  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.;  quarterly  ;  per  year  (about  500  pp.),  $5.00. 
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V.  STUDENT  PUBUCATIONS  AT  COLUMBIA 

The  Barnard  Bulletin. — Founded  in  1901  ;  a  four-page  sheet,  issued  weekly, 
containing  a  brief  account  of  Barnard  College  news  ;  five  cents  a  copy,  one  dol- 
lar and  a  half  a  year. 

The  Columbia  Jester. — Founded  in  1901 ;  an  illustrated  comic  paper  ;  edited 
by  a  board  of  students  ;  published  twice  a  month  during  the  college  year ; 
averages  ten  pages  of  reading  matter  and  illustrations  and  a  cartoon  cover  ;  ten 
cents  a  copy,  one  dollar  per  year,  one  dollar  and  a  half  by  mail. 

The  Columbia  Law  Review.— Founded  in  1901  ;  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  legal  articles  and  book  reviews  by  writers  of  recognized  authority,  and  com- 
ment upon  recent  cases  by  the  editors  ;  conducted  by  a  board  of  editors,  aver- 
aging sixteen  in  number  ;  monthly,  November  to  June  ;  seventy  pages  ;  thirty 
cents  a  copy,  two  dollars  a  year. 

The  Columbia  Literary  Monthly. — Founded  in  1893  ;  a  magazine  exclu- 
sively literary,  devoted  chiefly  to  stories,  verse,  essays,  editorials  and  book 
reviews  ;  edited  by  a  board,  consisting  generally  of  eight  members,  including 
a  Barnard  representative  ;  monthly,  November  to  June,  forty  pages ;  twenty 
cents  a  copy,  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  year. 

The  Columbian. — The  annual ;  a  bound  illustrated  volume,  containing  sta- 
tistics of  athletics,  fraternity  membership,  class  achievements  and  other  valu- 
able information  of  student  life  in  the  University  for  the  year  just  past ;  pub- 
lished the  week  before  Christmas  by  a  board  of  twelve  editors  from  the  junior 
class,  six  elected  from  Columbia  College  and  six  from  the  Schools  of  Applied 
Science.  The  thirteenth  volume  was  published  by  the  class  of  1903,  at  one 
dollar  and  a  half. 

The  Columbia  Spectator.— Changed  in  1899  from  a  weekly  to  a  semi-weekly 
newspaper  ;  published  each  Tuesday  and  Friday  throughout  the  college  year  ; 
edited  by  a  managing  board  of  seven,  assisted  by  an  associate  staff,  averaging 
fourteen  in  number  ;  eight  pages  ;  five  cents  a  copy,  two  dollars  a  year. 

The  Morningside.— Founded  in  1896  ;  an  illustrated  literary  magazine,  aim- 
ing chiefly  to  reflect  the  lighter  and  brighter  side  of  Columbia  life  ;  edited  by 
a  board,  averaging  ten  members,  including  a  Barnard  representative  and  an 
art  editor  ;  published  every  third  week  of  the  academic  year,  twenty  pages  ; 
ten  cents  a  copy,  one  dollar  a  year. 

The  Mortarboard. — An  annual  corresponding  to  the  Columbian,  but  more 
literary  in  character,  including,  besides  the  history  of  the  junior  class,  poems, 
stories  and  sketches,  and  other  reading  matter ;  published  early  in  the  second 
term  by  a  board  of  about  eight,  elected  from  the  junior  class  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege ;  price,  one  dollar. 

The  Senior  Class-book. — A  book  privately  printed  by  the  senior  class  of 
Columbia  College,  through  an  editorial  board,  and  distributed  on  class-day. 
Revived  by  the  class  of  1899  ^"<i  continued  by  the  class  of  1900  as  the  Naughty- 
Naughtian,  by  the  class  of  1901  as  the  igoi  Class-Book  and  by  the  class  of  1902 
as  the  1902  Class-Book,  including  pictures  and  autobiographies  of  the  members, 
letters  from  the  faculty  and  the  class-day  speeches.  The  1902  book  contains 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  pages,  is  bound  in  cloth  and  sells  for  six  dollars. 

The  Teachers  College  Bulletin.  —  Published  weekly  ;  edited  by  J.  W. 
Atkinson. 
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VI.     PUBI^ICATIONS  BY   OFFICERS   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
(arranged  according  to  departments) 

Anthropology 

Boas,  Prof.  Franz.  The  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land  and  of  the  west  coast  of 
Hudson  Bay.  Bulletin  American  Museiim  of  Natural  History,  xv,  1-369. 
— Kwakiutl  Texts.  Memoirs  American  Museum.  0/  Natural  History,  v, 
1-270. — Kathlamet  Texts.  Bulletin  26,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
Washington,  1901.  Pp.  261. — The  relations  between  the  variability  of  organ- 
isms and  that  of  their  constitutional  elements.  Science,  N.  S.,  xv,  1-5. — 
Statistical  study  of  anthropometry.  American  Physical  Education  Re- 
view, 174-180. — Die  Jesup  Nordpacifische  Expedition.  Verhandlungen  der 
Gesellschaft  ftir  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,  xxviii,  356-359. — Some  problems  in 
North  American  archaeology.  Journal  A  rchceological  Institute  of  A  merica; 
1902,  1-6. — The  foundation  of  a  National  Anthropological  Society.  Science, 
N.  S.,  XV,  804-809. 

Architecture 

Ware,  Prof.  W.  R.  The  American  Vignola.  Chapters  i-vii ;  with  illustra- 
tions by  W.  T.  Partridge.  The  American  Architect  and  Building  News ; 
Ixxiii,  59-60,  67-69,  75-76,  91-92  ;  Ixxiv,  59-61  ;  Ixxv,  11-12  ;  Ixxvi,  35-37. 

Hamlin,  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Architecture  and  civic  duty.  Harper's  Weekly, 
July  13  ;  xlv,  705. — For  a  School  of  Art,  Columbia  University  Quarterly, 
September  ;  iii,  366-370. — Our  public  untidiness.  The  Forum.,  May  ;  xxxiii, 
322-332. — George  Washburn,  President  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople. 
77/1?  Congregationalist,  May  3  ;  Ixxxvii,  642,  643. — The  preservation  and  res- 
toration of  historic  sites  and  buildings  in  Europe.  Seventh  annual  report 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society ;  Appendix  A. 

Astronomy 

Rees,  Prof.  John  K.  Report  on  instruments  of  precision.  U.  S.  Government 
Report  on  the  International  Universal  Exposition,  Paris,  1900 ;  v,  180-189. 
— Observations  of  meteors.  November  13-16,  1901 ;  Popular  Astronomy, 
February;  107-109. — Abstract  in  Science,  January  10;  71-72. — Paper  on  same 
subject  read  before  Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society  at  Washing- 
ton. Science,  February  21. — Same  paper  read  by  Ass't  Sec'y  Wesley  before 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  Observatory,  May. — Chapel  ad- 
dress.    Popular  Astronomy,  March  ;  135-138. 

Jacoby,  Prof.  Harold.  Practical  talks  by  an  astronomer.  Scribners.  Pp.  236. — 
Catalogue  of  287  stars  near  the  South  Pole  and  optical  distortion  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  astrophotographic  telescope.  Contributions  from  the  Obser- 
vatory of  Colum.bia  University.  No.  19,  pp.  71.  Abstract,  Science,  Feb- 
ruary 14. — Comparison  of  methods  for  the  reduction  of  star-photographs. 
Astronomical  Journal,  Boston,  December  23. — A  theorem  concerning  the 
method  of  least  squares.  Science,  February  21 ;  Astronomical  Journal, 
December  23  ;  Bull.  Am.  Math,  Soc,  February. 
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Mitchell,  Dr.  S.  A.  Total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Science,  N.  S.,  November; 
xiv,  802-807— Focal  singularities  of  plane  gratings.  Astronomical  Journal, 
December  ;  xiv,  331-334.— Total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Queen's  Quarterly, 
January  ;  ix,  153-164.— The  eclipse  of  May  18,  1901.  School  of  Mines  Quar- 
terly, January;  xxiii,  195-209— The  flash  spectrum,  Sumatra  eclipse,  May  18, 
1901.  Science,  March  ;  xv,  257-259.— Eclipse  results.  Science,  April ;  xv, 
548.— The  eclipse  of  May  18.  Camera  Craft,  May.— The  flash-spectrum, 
May  18,  1901.  Astrophysical  Journal,  xv,  97-121.— The  flash  spectrum, 
Sumatra  eclipse.  May  18,  1901.  Monthly  Notices,  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  March  ;  Ixii,  370-375. 

botany 

Underwood,  Prof.  I<.  M.  A  changed  conception  of  species.  Fern  Bulletin, 
July  ;  ix,  49-53. — The  Selaginellae  of  North  America.  Ibid.,  January  ;  x,  8-12. 
— Minor  inaccuracies.  Ibid. ,  April ;  x,  53-54. — Report  on  a  trip  to  Porto  Rico, 
Jour.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden,  November ;  ii,  166-173. — Report  of  the  scientific 
directors.  Bull.  N.  Y.  Bot.  Garden,  r902  ;  ii,  310-312. — Conservation  of  en- 
ergy in  mycological  clubs.  Torreya,  January  ;  ii,  1-2. — The  bracket  fungi. 
Ibid.,  June  ;  ii,  87-91. — American  ferns,  III.  Our  genera  of  Aspideae.  Bull. 
Torrey  Bot.  Club,  March  ;  xxix,  121-136. — Fungi  edible  and  poisonous. 
Ref.  Handbook  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  iv.  275-286. — Review  of  a  popular  work  on 
ferns  (Clute's  Our  ferns  in  their  haunts).  Torreya,  November  ;  i,  134-135. — 
Review  of  Giesenhagen's  Die  Famgattung  Niphobolus.  Science,  April  18  ; 
XV,  623-624. — Articles  in  Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  as  follows  : 
Nephrodium,  iii,  1075  ;  Nephrolepis,  1075-1076 ;  Notholaena,  1096  ;  Onoclea, 
1140;  Onychium,  1142 ;  Ophioglossum,  1142  ;  Osmunda,  1178;  Pellaea,  1264- 
1265;  Phegopteris,  1296;  Phyllitis,  1318 ;  Phymatodes,  1319,  1320;  Polypo- 
dium,  1394-1395  ;  Polystichum,  1395-1396  ;  Pteridium,  1462-1463  ;  Pteris,  1463- 
1464  ;  Schizaea,  iv,  1625  ;  Selaginella,  1647-1650  ;  Todea,  1812  ;  Trichomanes, 
1849  ;  Vittaria,  1656  ;  Woodsia,  1990  ;  Woodwardia,  1990. 

Curtis,  Dr.  C.  C.  Some  observations  on  transpiration.  Bulletin  of  the  Tor- 
rey Botanical  Club,  June  ;  xxxi. 

Anderson,  Dr.  A.  P.  Dasycypha  resinaria  causing  canker  growth  on  Abies 
balsamea  in  Minnesota.  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  January  ;  xxix,  23-31. — 
Tilletia  horrida  Tak.  on  rice  plant  in  South  Carolina.  Ibid.,  35-36. — A  new 
method  of  treating  cereal  grains  and  starchy  products.  Journ.  N.  Y.  Bot. 
Garden,  May  ;  iii,  87-89. 

Chemistry 

Miller,  Prof.  E.  H.  The  quantitative  determination  of  cadmium  (with  R.  W. 
Page).  School  of  Mines  Quarterly ,  July;  xxii,  391-398;  Zeitschrift  fur  anor- 
ganische  Chemie,  xxviii,  233-241  ;  Chemical  News,  December,  Ixxxiv,  312 
sqq. — The  ferrocyanides  of  cadmium.  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  March;  xxiv, 
226-234. — Review  of  Qualitative  chemical  analysis,  by  Prescott  and  Johnson. 
School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  July,  xxii,  477. — Review  of  the  absolute  atomic 
weights  of  the  chemical  elements,  by  G.  D.  Hinrichs.  Ibid.,  January ;  xx, 
217-218. 
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BoGERT,  Prof.  M.  T.  Review  of  V.  Thomas's  Les  plantes  tinctoriales  et  leurs 
principes  colorants.  Science,  N.  S.,  August ;  xiv,  218. — Some  experiments 
with  the  mononitroorthophthalic  acids  (with  I^eopold  Boroschek).  Jour. 
Am.  Chem.  Soc,  October,';  xxiii,  740-761. — Review  of  V.  Thomas's  L,es  ma- 
ti^res  colorantes  naturelles,  Science,  N.  S.,  November  29  ;  xiv,  846-847. — On 
the  production  of  the  imides  of  succinic  and  glutaric  acids  by  the  partial  hy- 
dration of  the  corresponding  nitriles  (with  David  C.  Eccles); /owr.  Am. 
Chem.  Soc,  January  ;  xxiv,  20-25. — Review  of  Berthelot's  Les  carbures  d'hy- 
drogene,  Joiir.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  March  ;  xxiv,  289-292. — Review  of  Ameri- 
can chemical  research,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  January,  xxiv,  21-27;  Feb- 
ruary, 87-91  ;  April,  164-171  ;  May,  224-230. 

Morgan,  Prof.  T.  I,.  R.  The  elements  of  physical  chemistry.  John  Wiley  & 
Sons.     Pp.  X,  352.     Second  edition. 

Sherman,  Dr.  H.  C.  On  the  temperature  reaction  of  oils  with  sulphuric  acid 
— Maumene's  test.  (With  J.  L.  Danziger  and  L.  Kohnstamm.)  Jour.  Amer. 
Chevt.  Soc,  March  ;  xxiv,  266. — On  the  relation  of  the  heat  of  combustion 
to  the  specific  gravity  in  fatty  oils.  (With  J.  F.  Snell.)  Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  April;  xxiv,  348. — The  so-called  gluten  and  diabetic  foods  of 
commerce.  (With  H.  M.  Burr.)  New  York  Medical  Journal,  October ; 
Ixxiv,  686. 

Caspari,  Dr.  C.  E.  The  new  radioactive  substances.  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  xxv, 
77-80. — The  higher  superoxides  of  hydrogen.  Ibid.,  xxv,  336-340. — The  den- 
sity and  molecular^weight  of  ozone.  Ibid.,  xxv,  432-434. 


Comparative  I^iterature 

Woodberry,  Prof.  G.  E.  Editor  of  Cambridge  edition  of  the  Complete  poet- 
ical works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.     Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co. 

Spingarn,  Dr.  J.  E.  American  scholarship  :  L,es  Belles-IyCttres  et  I'Erudi- 
tion  en  Amerique  au  point  de  vue  academique,  Memoire  lu  au  Con- 
gres  d'Histoire  Comparee.  Macon,  Protat,  1901. — Prothalamion.  Atlantic 
Monthly,  April ;  Ixxxix,  518-520. — Review  of  Santsbury's  Earlier  Renais- 
sance. The  Nation,  February  6  ;  Ixxix. — Review  of  Opdycke's  translation 
of  Castiglione's  Cortegiano.  The  Nation,  April  24  ;  Ixxix,  330-331.— The 
Rhodes  Scholarships.  New  York  Evening  Post,  April  7,  1902. — Notes  in 
The  Nation. 

Dermatology 

Fox  Prof.  G.  H.  Photographic  atlas  of  diseases  of  the  skin.  (Physicians' 
edition.)  2d  ed.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1902. — Smallpox  illustrated.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  1902. 

Jackson,  Dr.  G.  T.  Ready  reference  handbook  of  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Fourth  edition.  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.  Pp.  642.— Ringworm  :  A  note  on  its 
treatment.  Med.  Record,  February  i  ;  Ixi,  164-165.— Canities.  Eef.  Hand- 
book of  the  Med.  Sciences.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  ii,  647.— Folliculitis  decalvans. 
Ibid.,  iv,  161-162. — Hypertrichosis.    Ibid.,  iv,  807-809. 
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Diseases  of  Children 

jACOBi,  Prof.  A.  Notes  on  cow's  milk  and  infant  tuberculosis.  New  York 
Med.  Jour.,  January  25  ;  Ixxv,  134-136. — Hereditary  syphilis.  Med.  Rev.  of 
Rev.,  September  and  October  ;  vii,  808-813,  900-909.— Remarks  on  strychnine. 
International  Clinics,  eleventh  series,  iv,  i-ii. — Prolonged  medication,  with 
special  reference  to  digitalis.  Med.  News,  January  11  ;  Ixxx,  53-55.— Cyst 
of  the  omentum.  New  York  Med.  Jour.,  July  20 ;  Ixxiv,  97-100 ;  also  Trans, 
of  the  Assoc,  of  Am.  Physicians,  xvi,  232-239. — Expectant  treatment.  Amer- 
ican Medicine,  August  10  and  17;  ii,  209-210,  247-248. — Hemorrhage  from  a 
pyothorax.  Trans,  of  the  Assoc,  of  Am.  Physicians,  xvii,  229-231. — Milk 
sugar  in  infant  feeding.    Archives  of  Pediatrics,  November ;  xviii. 

HxTBER,  Dr.  F,  The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  adenoids  by  the  general  prac- 
titioner. Archives  of  Pediatrics,  xviii,  181-188.— Probable  etiology  of  rectal 
polypi  in  children.  Ibid.,  xviii,  685-691. — Infantile  scurvy  and  marasmus. 
Ibid.,  xviii,  826-830. — Scarlatinal  nephritis  and  its  treatment.  Pediatrics, 
December  15  ;  xii,  447-452. — Correspondence.  Ibid.,  February  15 ;  xi,  153-154, 
— Causes  of  persistence  of  symptoms  after  removal  of  adenoids  and  tonsils. 
Ibid.,  March  i  ;  xi,  161-165. — A  case  of  foreign  body  in  the  lung.  Diagnosis 
confirmed  by  radioscopy.     Philadelphia  Med.  Jour.,  May  3  ;  ix,  803-805. 

Economics  and  Social  Science 

Seligman,  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Introductory  address  at  the  National  conference  on 
taxation,  Buffalo,  May  23-24,  1901.  National  Conference  on  Taxation,  igoi, 
6-11.— The  expansion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  Discussion. 
Pub.  Am.  Econ.  Assoc,  3d  series,  iii,  109-113.  The  economic  interpretations 
of  history.  Pub.  Am.  Econ.  Assoc,  3d  series,  iii,  369-386. — Agreements  in 
political  economy.  Address.  The  Massachusetts  Single  Tax  League  Banquet 
to  College  Professors  and  Political  Economists,  1902,  4-8. — The  economic  in- 
terpretation of  history.  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  December,  xvi,  612-640;  March, 
xvii,  71-98  ;  June  ;  xvii,  284-312.— The  social  evil.  Report  of  the  committee  of 
fifteen.  Putnam's.  Pp.  162.— Review  of  Hunter's  History  of  British  India, 
Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  June  ;  xvi,  354-358.— Review  of  Trancotte's  1,'Industrie  dans 
la  Grece  ancienne.  Ibid.,  September;  xvi,  538-541.— Review  of  Nieboer's 
Slavery  as  an  industrial  system.     Ibid.,  xvi,  534-538. 

GiDDiNGS,  Prof.  F.  H.  Inductive  sociology.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Pp. 
xviii,  302. — The  principles  of  sociology.  Bohemian  translation.  Prague,  1900  ; 
Hebrew  translation,  Warsaw,  1902. — A  provisional  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  into  psychological  classes.  Psych.  Rev.,  July  ;  vii. 
No.  4,  337-349. — Introduction  to  Hall's  Crime  and  social  progress.  The  Mac- 
millan Company. — Numerous  articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  philosophy  and 
psychology.  The  Macmillan  Company. — Review  of  Ross'  Social  control. 
Annals  Am.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Soc  Sci.,  May. 

Clark,  Prof.  J.  B.  The  Control  of  trusts.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Pp. 
liv,  88. — The  Society  of  the  future.  Ifidependent,  July  18  ;  liii,  1649-1651. — 
The  referendum  in  the  United  States.  Ibid.,  February  20  ;  liv,  429-431. — A 
modified  individualism.  Ibid.,  May  i  ;  liv,  1066-68. — Feudalism  or  com- 
monwealth. Ibid.,  May  29  ;  liv. — Recollections  of  the  twentieth  century, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  January  i  ;  Ixxxix,  No.  dxxxi,  4-16. 
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Bayles,  Dr.  G.  J.  Woman  and  the  law.  The  Century  Co.,  pp.  274. — Our 
facilities  for  divorce.  The  Churchman,  Oct.  —  Recent  legislation  for 
churches.  The  Church  Economist,  May  14. — Articles  on  church  law.  New 
edition  International  Encyclopaedia.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Engineering  ( Civil) 

Burr,  Prof.  W.  H.  The  proposed  Isthmian  ship  canal.  Scribner's  Magazine, 
Feb.;  xxxi,  145-169. — Report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Senate 
Document  No.  54,  57th  Congress,  ist  Session,  1-263 !  Joint  signature  with 
other  members  of  Commission. — The  Bahia  Dam,  a  discussion.  Free.  Am. 
Soc.  Civ.  Eng.,  March  ;  xxviii,  306-310. 

Engineering  (Electrical) 

Crocker,  Prof.  F.  B.  Lord  Kelvin.  His  work  and  influence.  Engineering 
Magazitie,  June  ;  xxiii. 

Sever,  George  F.  Power  consumption  in  direct  and  alternating  current  ele- 
vator motors.     Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng.,  April ;  xviii. 

Engineering  {Mechanical) 

Cathcart,  Prof.  W.  L.  John  Christian  Kafer.  Cassier's,  November ;  xxi, 
85-96. — Shrinkage  and  pressure  joints.  School  of  Mines  Quarterly.  Jan- 
uary ;  xxiii,  140-180. — The  engineer.    Science  and  Industry,  April ;  vii,  6-8. 

WoOLSON,  S.  H.  A  new  method  of  testing  fire-proofed  wood.  Eng.  News, 
Feb.;  xx,  148-151.  Insurance  Eng.,  March;  237-251  and  263.  School  of 
Mines  Quart.,  April ;   xxiii,  248-263. 

English 

Carpenter,  Prof.  G.  R.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.    Pp.  150. 

Matthews,  Prof.  Brander.  Parts  of  speech.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  Pp.  350. — Pen  and  ink  ;  essays  on  subjects  of  more  or  less  importance 
(new  edition).  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Pp.  277. — A  postscript  on  rime. 
The  Bookman,  July. — The  spelling  of  English.  The  International  Monthly, 
July. — The  simplification  of  English  spelling.  The  Century,  August. — Re- 
view of  Brownell's  Victorian  prose  masters.  The  Book  Buyer,  November. 
— Doctors  of  Letters.  Scribner^s  Magazine,  January. — Mr.  Howells  as  a 
critic.  The  Forum,  January. — Review  of  Lounsbury's  Shakespearean  wars. 
The  International  Monthly,  January. — The  question  of  the  theater.  The 
North  American  Review,  March. — Studies  of  the  Elizabethan  stage.  The 
Bookman,  April. — The  English  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Fost,  April  19. — Criticism  and  book  reviewing.  The  Cos- 
mopolitan, May. 

Hamilton,  C.  M.  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  considered  as  a  tragedy  of  blood. 
The  Sewanee  Review,  October  ;  ix,  410-434. 

Genito-Urinary  and   Venereal  Diseases 

Hayden,  Dr.  J.  R.  Venereal  diseases.  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.  Pp.  301. — Rup- 
ture of  the  urethra.  Med.  Rec,  November  23;  Ix,  807-808.— The  treatment 
of  gonorrhoea  in  the  male.     Yale  Med.  four.,  February  ;  viii,  233-244. 
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Geology 

Kemp,  Prof.  J.  F.  Deposits  of  copper  ore  at  Ducktown,  Tenn.  Trans.  Amer. 
Inst.  Min.  Engineers,  1901  ;  1-22. — Preliminary  report  on  the  pre-Cambrian 
formations  in  parts  of  Warren,  Saratoga,  Fulton  and  Montgomery  Counties 
(with  B.  F.  Hill),  igth  Ann.  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Geologist,  1217-1235,— R61e 
of  the  igneous  rocks  in  the  formation  of  veins.  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Min. 
Eng.,  iQoi. — Volcanoes  and  the  Martinique  disaster.  The  Outlook,  May  24, 
276. — The  geology  of  the  platinum  group  of  metals.  Bull.  193,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  Pt.  95,  6  plates. 

Grabau,  Dr.  Amadeus  W.  A  preliminary  geologic  section  in  Alpena  and  Pre- 
sone  Isle  counties,  Michigan.  Ant.  Geologist,  September;  xxvii,  177-188, 
plate  20. — A  new  species  of  Clavilithes  from  the  Eocene  of  Texas  (with  C.  W. 
Johnson).  Proc.  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sci.  of  Philadelphia,  November ;  602- 
603,  1901. — The  Geological  Society  of  America,  report  of  the  fourteenth 
annual  meeting.  Science,  January  ;  xv,  81-91,  1902. — The  Traverse  group  of 
Michigan.  Ann.  Rep.  State  Geologist  of  Michigan  for  1901.  161-211,  2  plates. 
—The  Hamilton  group  of  Thedford,  Ontario  (with  H.  W.  Shimer).  Bull. 
Geological  Soc.  of  America,  xiii,  149-186. 

FiNLAY,  G.  I.  A  preliminary  report  on  the  geology  of  Minerva  township, 
Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.     Ann.  Rep.  N.  Y.  State  Geologist  for  1901. 

Shimer,  H.  W.  The  Hamilton  group  of  Thedford,  Ontario  (with  A.  W.  Gra- 
bau).   Bull.  Geological  Soc.  of  Am.erica,  xiii,  149-186. 

Germanic  I^anguages  and  I^iteratures 

Thomas,  Prof.  Calvin.  The  life  and  works  of  Schiller.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
Pp.  iii,  481. — A  German  reader  and  theme-book  (with  W.  A.  Hervey). 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     Pp.  ix,  438. 

Hervey,  W.  A.  German  reader  and  theme-book  (with  Calvin  Thomas), 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  Pp.  ix,  438. — Fulda's  Unter  vier  Atigen  and  Benedix's 
Der  Prozess,  edited  with  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.    Pp.  vi,  135. 

TOMBO,  Dr.  Rudolf,  Jr.  American  and  English  Goethe  bibliography,  1900, 
1901.  Goethe  fahrbuch,  xxii,  302-305. — Translation:  The  government  con- 
trol of  trusts,  by  Emil  Steinbach.  The  International  Monthly,  April ;  v, 
468-488.— Secretary  of  Columbia  University  Quarterly.— Editor  of  The 
Shield,  a  magazine  published  quarterly  in  the  interests  of  Theta  Delta 
Chi ;  xvii,  201-428. 

Remy,  Dr.  A.  F.  J.  Report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Modem  I<anguage 
Association,  1901.    Pedagogische  Monatshefte,  February;  iii,  loo-ioi. 

Keppler,  E.  a.  C.  Translations  from  Heinrich  Heine's  Buch  der  Lieder. 
C.  H.  Pease.  Pp.  35. —  Unter  Briidern,  von  Paul  Heyse,  edited  with  intro- 
duction and  notes.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    Pp.  vii,  68. 

Greek 

Wheeler,  Prof.  J.  R.  The  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Propylaea.  The 
Classical  Review,  November ;  xv,  430. 

Gynecology 

Oastler,  Dr.  F.  R.  Post-operative  sequelee  and  conservative  gynecology. 
Atn.  four,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  August ; 
xliv,  145-152. 
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History  and  Political  Pbilosopby 

Sloane,  Prof.  W.  M.  The  French  revolution  and  religious  reform.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  Pp.  xxviii,  533. — Seth  I/)w.  Columbia  University 
Quarterly,  December  ;  iv,  1-12. 

Osgood,  Prof.  H.  1,.  Report  on  the  public  archives  of  New  York.  Ann.  Am. 
Hist.  Assoc,  1900 ;  ii,  67-250.  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  colonies  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Pol.  Set,  Ouar.,  June  ; 
xvii,  206-222. 

Dunning,  Prof.  W.  A.  A  history  of  political  theories,  ancient  and  medieval. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  Pp.  xxv,  360. — The  undoing  of  reconstruction.  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  October;  xxxviii,  437-449. — The  political  theory  of  Ma- 
chiavelli.  The  International  Monthly,  December  ;  iv,  766-793.  Review  of 
Straus's  Origin  of  the  republican  form  of  government  in  the  United  States. 
Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  September ;  xvi,  515-517. — Review  of  Abbott's  Rights  of 
man.   Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  March  ;  xvii,  149-151. 

Robinson,  Prof.  J.  H.  The  elective  system  and  a  liberal  education  historically 
considered.  Proc.  Asso.  of  Colleges  and  Prep.  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States,  1901.    8-21. 

Shepherd,  Dr.  W.  R.  Etats  Unis.  Revue  Politique  et  Parlemeniaire,  Feb- 
ruary ;  xxxi,  421-433. — Records  of  political  events.  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  Decem- 
ber ;  xvi,  741-759.    June  ;  xvii,  346-370. 

tiaryngology 

DwiGHT,  Dr.  J.,  Jr.  Individual,  seasonal  and  geographical  variations  of  the 
American  goldfinch  (Astragalinus  tristis).    Auk,  April ;  xix,  149-164. 

l,atiii 

Peck,  Prof.  H.  T.  Twelve  years  of  the  University.  Columbia  University 
Quarterly,  December  ;  iv,  12-17. — Review  of  Munroe's  source-book  for  the 
history  of  Greek  and  Roman  education.  Bookman,  March. — The  New  In- 
ternational Encyclopaedia  (with  D.  C.  Oilman  and  F.  M.  Colby).  16  vols. 
Vol.  i.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     New  York,  1902. 

McCrea,  Prof.  N.  G.  Review  of  Saintsbury's  History  of  criticism,  Vol.  I. 
The  Bookman,  July;  xiii,  448-452. 

Olcott,  Dr.  G.  N.  Catalogue  of  a  rare  collection  of  antique  and  mediaeval 
gems.  Privately  printed.  Pp.132. — Notes  on  Roman  coins.  Am.  four,  of 
Numism.atics,  January;  81-84,  2  plates. 

Xaw  (Public)  and  Comparative  Jnrisprndence 

Burgess,  Prof.  J.  W.  The  Civil  war  and  the  constitution.  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons,  2  vols.  Pp.  X,  320 ;  vii,  347. — Reconstruction  and  the  constitution. 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  Pp.  xii,  342. — The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Insular  cases.    Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  September ;  xvi,  486-504. 

Smith,  Prof.  Munroe.  Review  of  I^ee's  Historical  jurisprudence.  Pol.  Sci. 
Quar.,  September;  xvi,  505-511. — Four  German  jurists — IV:  Rudolf  von 
Gneist.  Ibid.,  December ;  xvi,  641-679. — Review  of  Robinson's  American 
jurisprudence.  Ibid.,  December  ;  xvi,  712-716. — Public  law  and  compara- 
tive jurisprudence  at  Columbia.  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  De- 
cember ;  iv,  24-33. — Legal  education  in  Europe.  Ibid.,  March  ;  iv,  138-144. — 
Columbia  University.  The  Independent,  April  17;  liv,  907-914 ;  reprinted  in 
Columbia  University  Quarterly,  June,  iv,  245-253. 
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GOODNOW,  Prof.  F.  J.  The  charter  of  New  York  City.  Pol.  Sci.  Quart., 
March  ;  xvii,  1-23. — Summary  abatement  of  nuisances  by  boards  of  health. 
Columbia  Law  Review,  April ;  ii,  202-222. 

Moore,  Prof.  J.  B.    John  Marshall.    Pol.  Sci.  Qiiar.,  September;  xvi,  393-411. 

Itibrary 

Canfield,  J.  H.  The  college  student  and  his  problems.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  pp.  viii,  197. — Seth  Low.  The  Criterion,  November  ;  ii,  8-9. — A  sketch 
of  Seth  IvOw.  Rev.  of  Rev.,  November;  xxiv,  545-548. — Review  of  Black- 
mar's  Charles  Robinson.  7V^  Y.  Times.  Saturday  Review. — What  consti- 
tutes adequate  preparation  for  the  study  of  law.  Columbia  University 
Quarterly,  March ;  iv,  133-138. — A  private  ward  at  St.  Luke's.  The  Cri- 
terion, April ;  iii,  37-50. — The  College  Library.  The  Outlook,  May  24  ;  Ixxi, 
248-250. — The  fundamentals  of  public  education.    School  Work,  June  ;  i. 

Nelson,  C.  A.  Libraries  of  Greater  New  York. — Manual  and  historical  sketch 
of  the  New  York  Library  Club.     N.  Y.  Library  Club,  pp.  iii  +  185. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 

Pbabody,  Prof.  G.  L.  The  need  of  a  municipal  sanatorium  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis.    JV.  Y.  Med,  Jour.,  January  25  ;  Ixxv,  137-138. 

Mathematics 

FiSKE,  Prof.  T.  S.  Review  of  Forsyth's  Theory  of  functions  of  a  complex 
variable.  Science,  October  4  ;  xiv,  533.— Editor  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society,  vol.  iii. 

Keyser,  Dr.  C.  J.  Concerning  the  angles  and  the  angular  determination  of 
planes  in  4-space.    Bull.  Amer.  Math.  Soc,  May  ;  viii,  324-329. 

Mechanics 

Woodward,  Prof.  R.  S.  The  effects  of  secular  cooling  and  meteoric  dust  on 
the  length  of  the  terrestrial  day.  Astronomical  Journal,  xxxi,  No.  502,  169- 
175- — The  progress  of  science.  Presidential  address  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Science,  N.  S.,  xiv,  No.  348, 
305-315  ;  Pop-  Sci.  Monthly,  lix,  No.  6,  513-525  ;  Nature,  Ixiv,  No.  1664,  498- 
502. — Some  recent  works  on  mechanics.  Review  of  Theoretical  mechanics, 
by  L.  M.  Hoskins  ;  The  principles  of  mechanics,  by  Frederick  Slate  ;  The- 
oretical mechanics,  by  W.  W.  Johnson  ;  and  Ad.  Wernicke's  Lehrbuch  der 
Mechanik.  Science,  N.  S.,  xiv,  No.  354,  571-573. — Review  of  Riemann's  Die 
partiellen  Differentialgleichungen  der  mathematischen  Physik.  Ibid.,  No. 
355,  610-611. — Measurement  and  calculation.  Address  of  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent of  the  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Sciences.    Ibid.,  xv,  No.  390,  961-971. 

Miller,  J.  W.,  Jr.  The  elastic  properties  of  helical  springs.  Physical  Re- 
view, xiv,  No.  3,  129-148. 

Metallurgy. 

Howe,  Prof.  H.  M.  L'enseignement  du  laboratoire  de  metallurgie.  Extract 
from  La  Revue  Internationale  de  P Enseigne7nent,igoi. — What  is  the  essence 
of  crystalhood  ?  The  Metallographist,  January  ;  v,  3. — The  freezing-point 
curve  of  binary  alloys  of  limited  reciprocal  solubility  when  molten.  Ibid., 
April ;  v,  166. — Metallurgical  laboratories.  Science,  N.  S.  May  16  ;  xv,  No. 
385,  761-766.  (An  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Gayley  Laboratory 
of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  at  Lafayette  College,  Faston,  Pa.) 
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Bradford,  Prof.  R.  H.  The  reactions  of  the  Ziervogel  process  and  their  tem- 
perature limits.  Travis.  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Eng.,  Philadelphia  meeting, 
May,  1902  (to  appear). 

Campbell,  William.  Crystallization  produced  in  solid  metal  by  pressure. 
The  Metallographist ,  January  ;  v.  57. — The  microscopical  examination  of  the 
alloys  of  copper  and  tin.  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (read  Dec.  20, 
1901).  Appendix  to  6th  Annual  Report  on  Alloys  Research  Committee. 
Engineering,  January  4,  11,  and  18,  Ixxiii ;  abstracted  in  Nature,  Ixv,  354. — 
The  microscopical  examination  of  the  alloys  of  copper  and  tin.  Rewritten  in 
part  and  entirely  reillustrated.  The  Brass  Founder  and  Finisher,  i,  73. — 
The  alloys  of  aluminum  (with  J.  A.  Mathews).  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  xxiv, 
253- 

Mathews,  John  A.  The  alloys  of  aluminum  (with  William  Campbell). 
Jour:  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  xxiv,  253. — Alloys  as  solutions.  Eng.  and  Mining 
Jouryial,  December  21  and  28;  Ixxii. — A  comparative  study  of  some  low  carbon 
steel  alloys.  Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.,  1902,  i  (to  appear). — The  constitu- 
tion of  metals  and  binary  alloys.  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  January,  February, 
March. — Contribution  a  I'^tude  des  alliages  (a  review).  Eyig.  and  Min.Jour. 
February ;  248-9. 

Stoughton,  Bradley.  The  development  of  the  Bessemer  process  for  small 
charges.  Read  before  the  Philadelphia  meeting.  May.  Trans.  Am.  Inst. 
Min.  Eng.  (to  appear). 

Mineralogy 

Moses,  Prof.  A.  J.  Mineralogical  notes.  Am.  Jour,  oj Science,  iv,  xii,  98-106  ; 
also  in  Zeit.  J.  Kryst.,  xxxv,  418-424. — Notes  on  recent  mineralogical  litera- 
ture (with  L.  McI.  lyuquer).  Jour.  Appi.  Microscopy,  iv,  1350-1352,  1393-1394, 
1431-1433,  1474-1475,  1513-1514,  1553-1555;  a\so  School  o/Mi7tes  Quart.,  xxiii. 
No.  3. — Formulae  and  graphic  methods  for  determining  crystals  in  terms  of 
coordinate  angles  and  Miller  indices  (with  A.  F.  Rogers).  School  oJ  Mines 
Quart.,  xxiii.  No.  4. 

Luquer,  Dr.  Lea  McI.  Notes  on  current  mineralogical  literature  (with  A.  J. 
Moses).  Jour.  Appl.  Microscopy,  iv,  1350-1352,  1393-1394,  1431-1433,  1474- 
1475,  1513-1514,  1553-1555  ;  also  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  xxiii,  No.  3. — On  the 
determination  of  relative  refractive  indices  of  minerals  in  rock  sections  by 
the  Becke  method.    Ibid.,  xxiii,  127-132. 

Rogers,  Dr.  A.  F.  Mineralogfical  notes.  No  2.  Amer.  Jour.  0/ Science,  iv,  xii, 
42-48. — A  list  of  the  crystal  forms  of  calcite  with  their  interfacial  angles. 
School  of  Mines  Quart.,  xxii,  430-448. — A  list  of  minerals  arranged  according 
to  the  thirty-two  crystal  classes.  Ibid.,  xxiii,  80-97. — Mineralogical  Notes,  No. 
3.  Ibid.,  133-139. — Crystallographic  studies  :  (a)  The  morphology  of  certain 
organic  compounds  ;  (6)  The  calcites  of  the  New  Jersey  trap  region  ;  {c)  New 
graphical  methods  (dissertation).  Ibid.,  xxiii,  No.  4.— Formulae  and  graphic 
methods  for  determining  crystals  in  terms  of  coordinate  angles  and  Miller 
indices  (with  Alfred  J.  Moses).     Ibid.,  No.  4. 

Mining 

Peele,  Prof.  Robert.  Notes  on  mine  hoisting  engines.  School  of  Mines 
Quarterly,  January  ;  xxiii,  105-126. — Underground  compressed  air  mine 
plant.  Mines  and  Minerals,  March  ;  xxii,  344-346. — The  freezing  of  mois- 
ture deposited  from  compressed  air.  Mines  and  Mining,  April  ;  xxii,  411. 
— Review  of  Rohret's  Study  of  the  anthracite  coal  industry.  School  of  Mines 
Quart.,  April ;  xxiii,  303. 
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Neurology 

Starr,  Prof.  M.  Allen.  The  causation  of  multiple  neuritis.  Med.  News,  Jan- 
uary 25 ;  Ixxx,  145-152. — Fibroma  of  the  upper  dorsal  region  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Removal.  Philadelphia  Med.  Jour.,  February  8  ;  ix,  288-290. — 
Tumor  of  the  brain,  successful  removal ;  recovery.  Presbyterian  Hosp. 
Rep.,  1902 ;  i-io. — Report  of  a  case  of  tumor  of  the  cauda  equina  with 
operation.  Ibid.,  181-185. — Diagnosis  of  local  lesions  in  the  brain.  Ref. 
Handbook  of  the  Med.  Sci.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  i ;  487-502.— Hemianopsia. 
Ibid.,  iii,  241-243. — Report  of  twenty-five  cases  of  brain  tumor.  Jour.  Ner- 
vous and  Mental  Dis.,  April ;  xxix,  224-228. — The  auditory  tract  in  the 
brain.    Ibid.,  June  ;  xxix,  360-363. 

Bailey,  Dr.  Pearce.  The  comparative  physiology  of  faith  cures.  Med.  News, 
June  7  ;  Ixxx,  1077. 

Ferris,  Dr.  A.  W.  Sixty  articles  on  medicine,  diseases,  drugs,  hygiene, 
.sanitation,  dietetics  and  allied  subjects.  The  International  Year-Bookfor 
igoi.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.— Medical  editor  of  The  International  Encyclo- 
pedia.   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.— Associate  editor  of  The  Medical  Critic. 

Cunningham,  Dr.  R.  H.  A  simple  and  efficient  mercury  jet  interrupter  for 
Rontgen  ray  induction  coils.  Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  October  12. 
—Mercury  jet  interrupters.  Ibid.,  March  22  ;  517.— Reviews  of  twenty -nine 
articles  by  various  authors.    Jour.  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis.,  1902. 

JELLIFFE,  Dr.  S.  E.  Ner\'ous  diseases.  Chapters  in  Butler's  Diagnostics  of 
internal  medicine.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1901.— Some  notes,  technical  and 
general  made  at  Craig  Colony.  Med.  News,  November  30  ;  Ixxxix,  846.— Dis- 
orders of  consciousness.  A  Ref.  Handbook  of  the  Med.  Sci.  Wm.  Wood  & 
Co.,  iii,  259-262.— Editor  of  Medical  News.  Vol.  Ixxx.— Managing  Editor  of 
The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.    Vol.  xxix. 

Hart,  Dr.  Stuart.  Diseases  and  injuries  of  the  diaphragm.  Ref.  Handbook 
of  the  Med.  Sci.    Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  iii,  434-438- 

Obstetrics 

Cragin,  Prof.  E.  B.  The  relation  of  surgery  to  obstetrics.  Med.  Rec,  March 
29  ;  Ixi,  481-483. — The  Sloane  Maternity  milk  set.    Ibid.,  Ixi. 

Ophthalmology 

May,  Dr.  C.  H.  A  manual  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.  Second 
edition.  Pp.  408.— A  series  of  mastoid  operations.  Med.  Rec,  August  24 ; 
Ix,  290-294.— Transplantation  of  a  large  Wolff  graft,  forming  a  new  lining  of- 
the  orbit,  and  permitting  the  wearing  of  an  artificial  eye.  Arch,  of  Ophthal 
mology,  September ;  xxx,  474-479.— Abstracts  from  American  and  English 
ophthalmic  literature.  Annals  of  Ophthalmology,  July  ;  x,  446-487.  Octo- 
ber ;  X,  598-619.    January  ;  xi,  22-38.    April ;  xi. 

Claiborne,  Dr.  J.  H.  The  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  affections  of  the 
cornea  and  in  affections  of  the  lid  other  than  trachoma.  Med.  Rec,  July  27  ; 
Ix,  130-133. — Anophthalmos  congenitus.  Trans.  Am.  Ophthalm.ological  Soc 
Thirty-seventh  annual  meeting,  1901,  370-376. 

Tyson,  Dr.  H.  H.  Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  ophthalmological  section  of 
the  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Med.  Arch,  of  Ophthalmology,  xxx,  671-678  ;  xxxi,  52- 
76  ;  xxxi,  No.  3. 
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COBURN,  Dr.  E.  B.  Glaucoma  :  an  experimental  study.  Anyials  of  Ophthal- 
mology, April ;  137-150. — Many  reviews  of  American  ophthalmological  liter- 
ature. La  revue  generale  d'ophthalmologie,  in  which  author  is  American 
collaborator. 

Oriental  Languages — Indo-Iranian 

Jackson,  Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Sketch  of  a  visit  to  India.  Columbia  Univkrsity 
Quarterly,  September ;  iii,  385-389. — Into  the  Khyber  Pass.  Collier's 
Weekly,  November  23  ;  xxviii,  5. — University  extension  syllabus  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  its  history  prevised  ed.);  University  of  State  of  New  York 
syllabus,  85. — Notes  from  India.  Jotir.  Am.  Oriental  Soc,  xxii,  321-332. — 
The  Chinese  chair  as  a  new  branch  of  Oriental  study.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Quarterly,  iv,  144-146.— Some  suggestions  for  studying  Shakespeare. 
Anniversary  Nutnber  of  the  Veltin  School,  pp.  17-20. — Review  of  Hopkins' 
India  old  and  new  and  the  great  epic  of  India.  Bookman,  xv,  170-172. — 
Review  of  Ten  Brink's  I<anguage  and  meter  of  Chaucer,  translated  by  M. 
Bentinck  Smith.  Educ.  Rev.,  May  ;  xxiii,  528-530. — Special  introduction  to 
the  Dabistan,  or  School  of  Manners,  translated  from  the  original  Persian  by 
Shea  and  Troyer  (edition  de  luxe).  Dunne  :  Washington  and  London. — 
Article  'Avesta.'     The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  ii. 

Oriental  Languages — Semitic 

Gottheil,  Prof.  R.  J.  H.  A  Christian  Bahira  Legend,  ii,  iii.  Zeitschrifl  fiir 
Assyriologie,  xiv.  205-268  ;  xv,  56-102. — Note  on  secret  Turkish  system  of 
notation.  Journal  Asiatique,  Ser.  ix,  xv,  p.  400. — Some  unpublished  Palmy- 
rene  inscriptions.  Jour.  Am.  Oriental  Soc,  xxi,  109-111. — Gleanings  from 
Spanish  and  Portugese  archives,  i.  Jewish  Quart.  Rev.,  xiv,  80-95. — A  little- 
known  [Spanish]  Bible  translation.  Jewish  Comment,  November  8,  15,  1901. 
— Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Surinam.  Publ.  Am.  Jew.  Hist. 
Soc,  ix,  129-144. — Fra  Joseph  Diaz  Pimienta  and  the  auto-da-fe  held  at 
Seville,  July  25,  1720.  Ibid.,  ix,  19-28. — The  fifth  Zionist  congress.  The  Mac- 
cabixan,  1902,  2-4. — Organization.  Ibid.,  1901,  11-12. — Review  of  Peters'  Der 
Griechische  Physiologus.  Atner.  Jour.  Semit.  Lang.,  xv,  120-124. — Review 
of  Salemann,  Judaeo-Persica.  Ibid.,  xiv,  124-126. — Review  of  Rosenberg, 
Lehrbuch  der  Samaritanischen  Sprache  und  Literatur.  Ibid.,  xviii,  188- 
191. — Numerous  articles  in  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Vols,  i,  ii. 

Orthopaedic  Surgery 

GiBNEY,  Prof.  V.  p.  Diagrnosis  and  treatment  of  some  of  the  more  common 
lesions  of  the  adult  knee.  Wash.  Med.  Annals,  May  ;  i,  93-113 ;  also  Phila- 
delphia Med.  Jour.,  May  10 ;  ix,  839-844. — Technics  of  the  operation  and 
results  of  tendon  transplantation  at  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and 
Crippled.  N.  V.  Med.  Jour.,  May  10;  Ixxv,  801-810. — Orthopaedic  Surgery 
(with  J.  H.  Waterman).  The  America7t  Yearbook  of  Medicine  and  Surgery: 
Surgery,  ii,  534-544- 

Whitman,  Dr.  Royal.  The  operative  treatment  of  paralytic  talipes  of  the 
calcaneus  type.  Am. Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  November  ;  cxxii,  593-601  ;  also 
Trails,  of  the  Am.  Orthopcedic  Assoc,  xiv,  178-187. — The  treatment  of  Pott's 
disease  in  childhood  by  continuous  over-extension  of  the  spine.  Pediatrics, 
September ;  xii,  157-172 ;  also  Trans,  of  the  Am.  Orthopcsdic  Assoc,  xiv,  344- 
360. — Congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint.  A  Referetice  Handbook  of  the 
Med.  Sci.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  iv,  692-699. — Disabilities  of  the  foot.  Ibid., 
iv,  198-238. — Operations  for  the  relief  of  paralytic  deformities  with  special 
reference  to  tendon  transplantation.  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  May  3  ;  Ixxv, 
767-769. 
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Otology 

Buck,  Prof.  A.  H.  Editor  of  the  revised  edition  of  A  Reference  Handbook  of 
the  Medical  Sciences.    Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  iii,  pp.  86i  ;  iv,  pp.  873. 

Lewis,  Dr.  R. ,  Jr.  A  case  of .  otitic  brain  abscess,  and  the  lessons  which  it 
obviously  teaches.  Med.  Rec,  March  15  ;  Ixi,  412-414. — Ear  diseases : 
affections  of  the  auricle,  Ref.  Handbook  of  the  Med.  Set.  Wm.  Wood  & 
Co.,  iii,  606-612. 

Pathology 

Prudden,  Prof.  T.  M.  A  handbook  of  pathological  anatomy  and  histolog:y. 
Sixth  edition.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.  Pp.  xix,  819.  (Joint  author  with  Francis 
Delafield,  M.D.,  LL.D.) 

Freeborn,  Dr.  G.  C.  Notes  on  normal  histology.  J.  T.  Dougherty.  Pp.  255. 
—Epithelium.  Ref .  Handbook  of  the  Med.  Set.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  iii,  853- 
857. — Histological  Technique.    Ibid.,  iv,  703-728. 

Hiss,  Dr.  P.  H.  New  and  simple  media  for  the  differentiation  of  the  colonies 
of  typhoid,  colon  and  allied  bacilli.  Jour,  of  Med.  Research,  viii.  No.  i,  N. 
S.,  iii.  No.  I. 

Wood,  Dr.  F.  C.  Laboratory  guide  to  clinical  pathology.  J.  T.  Dougherty. 
Pp.  ii,  284. — Diseases  of  lymph  nodes.  Ref.  Handbook  of  the  Med.  Sci- 
Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  v. — A  number  of  short  reports  of  cases  in  the  Proc.  N. 
V.  Pathol.  Soc,  i  and  ii. 

Lartigau,  Dr.  A.  J.  The  bacillus  coli  communis  in  human  infections.  Jour. 
Am.  Med.  Assoc,  April  12  ;  xxxviii,  930-938. — Multiple  leiomyomata  of  the 
kidney  (with  J.  H.  Larkin).  Journ.  of  Med.  Research,  July;  vi ;  N.  S.,  i, 
25-27. — A  study  of  the  variation  in  virulence  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  in 
man.  Ibid.,  156-162. — Primary  sarcoma  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Am.  Journ. 
Med.  Sci.,  August ;  cxxii,  156-165.— A  study  of  chronic  hyperplastic  tubercu- 
losis of  the  intestine.  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  November  29;  vi,  23-51. — Infec- 
tion.   Ref.  Handbook  of  the  Med.  Sci.    Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  iv,  869-872. 

"Philosophy  and  Psychology 

Butler,  Pres.  Nicholas  Murray.  Address  at  the  opening  of  the  School  of  Ed- 
ucation of  the  University  of  Chicago,  June  17,  1901.  The  University  Record 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  June  28,  1901  ;  vi,  61-63. — The  Washingfton 
Memorial  Institution.  Review  of  Reviews,  July  ;  xxiv,  56-59. — A  year's  prog- 
ress in  education  (unsigned  editorial).  Outlook,  August  3  ;  755-757. — Course 
of  reading  in  philosophy.  New  York  Journal,  August  10. — The  educational 
influence  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember ;  xxxi,  538-541. — A  national  university.  Nebraska  Teacher,  Septem- 
ber ;  279-280. — Report  of  the  committee  on  a  national  university.  Educ.  Rev., 
September  ;  xvii,  180-194. — First  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  Ibid.,  Oc- 
tober ;  xxii,  264-296. — Theodore  Roosevelt:  a  character  sketch  (unsigned). 
Review  of  Reviews,  October ;  xxiv,  435-440. — The  fundamentals  of  educa- 
tional theory.  TV.  Y.  Teachers''  Monographs,  October ;  iii.  No.  4,  1-6. — Five 
evidences  of  an  education.  An  address  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Vassar  College,  June  10,  1901.  Edzic.  Rev.,  November;  xxii,  325- 
334. — Educational  changes  at  Columbia  during  the  past  twelve  years.  Ad- 
dress at  the  dinner  given  by  the  alumni  of  Columbia  University  to  ex-Presi- 
dent Seth  Low,  December  10,  1901.  Reported  in  New  York  Times,  Decem- 
ber 14. — The  significance  of  the  work  of  the  University  Settlement  Society. 
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Address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting,  Feb.  13 ;  published  in  the  15th 
Annual  Rep.  of  the  Univ.  Settlement  Soc.  of  N.  Y.,  pp.  75-80. — The  effect  of 
German  culture  upon  American  civilization.  Address  at  the  dinner  given  by 
the  German  Society  of  New  York  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  March  8,  1902. 
Published  by  the  German  Society  of  New  York. — Scholarship  and  service. 
Inaugural  address  delivered  upon  being  installed  as  President  of  Columbia 
University,  April  19,  1902.  Educ.  Rev.,  June  ;  xxiii,  1-9. — The  art  of  clear 
thinking.  Address  to  the  graduating  classes  of  Columbia  University  on 
Commencement  Day,  June  11,  1902.  Columbia  University  Quarterly, 
September ;  iv,  351-354. — Universities  as  a  conservative  force.  An  address 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  Commencement  Day, 
June  18,  1902.  Published  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Bulletin,  June, 
pp.  41-48. — Some  fundamental  principles  of  American  education.  Address 
delivered  before  the  annual  convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  at  Albany,  N,  Y.,  June  30,  1902.  Published  by  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York. — Editor  of  the  Educational  Review,  Vols.  22  and  23, 
540  pp.  each. — Editor  of  Pinloche's  Pestalozzi  and  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  elementary  school  (Great  Educators  Series).  New  York,  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  306  pp. 

Cattell,  Prof.  J.  McKeen.  Various  articles  on  psychology  and  scientific 
methods  in  the  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Macmillan, 
1901. — Doctorates  conferred  by  American  universities.  Science,  Aug.  2  ;  xiv, 
161-165. — Visual  perception  of  space.  Ibid.,  August  16  ;  263-266. — The  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Institution  and  a  national  university.  /6/a?. ,  October  11  ; 
574-575. — The  relations  of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  to  other  scien- 
tific societies.  Ibid.,  February  14;  xv,  253-255. — The  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Pop.  Set.  Monthly,  lix,  305-315. — Concern- 
ing the  American  university  ;  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  /^/rf.,  June  ;  Ixi,  170-82. — Editor  of  The  Psychological  Review 
(with  Professor  Baldwin  of  Princeton).  Macmillan,  viii,  pp.  vi,  663 ;  The 
Psychological  Index,  vii,  pp.  viii,  206  ;  Monograph  Supplements,  xv,  pp.  62; 
xvi,  pp.  57. — Editor  of  Science.  Macmillan.  N.  S.,  xiv,  pp.  viii,  984;  xv,  pp. 
viii,  1040. — Editor  of  The  Poptilar  Science  Monthly.  The  Science  Press,  lix, 
pp.  iv,  608  ;  Ix,  pp.  iv,  576. — Editor  of  The  Science  Series.  Putnam's.  The 
stars,  by  Simon  Newcomb.  (Pp.  v,  333)  ;  The  basis  of  social  relations,  by 
D.  G.  Brinton.     (Pp.  xvi,  204). 

Farrand,  Prof.  Livingston.  Traditions  of  the  Quinault  Indians  (with  W.  S. 
Kahnweiler).  Memoirs  Am.  Museum  Nat.  Hist.,  iv,  77-132. — Editor,  D.  G. 
Brinton's  The  basis  of  social  relations.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Pp.  xvi,  204. 

Germann,  Dr.  G.  B.  Imitation  and  suggestion  in  mental  development.  N. 
Y.  Teachers''  Monographs,  iii,  4,  52-62. — Graduate  courses  in  science.  Sci- 
ence. N.  S.,  September  13;  xiv,  413-420. — University  registration  statistics. 
Ibid.,  January 3;  xv,  16-17. — Associate  editor;  TV.  Y.  Teachers^  Monographs. 

Jones,  William.  Episodes  in  the  culture-hero  myth  of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes. 
Jour.  Am..  Folk-Lore,  xiv,  225-239. 

Physics 

Rood,  Prof.  Ogden  N.     Experiments  on  high  electrical  resistance.     Part  2d. 

Am..  Jour.  Science,  August ;  xii,  91-97. 
Hallock,  Prof.  William.    Thermograph  for  underground  temperatures.    Bull. 

Am.  Phys.  Soc,  ii,  3,  44-45. — Magnet  deflection  of  iron  plumb-lines.   Ibid.,  ^6. 
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Parker,  H.  C.  Variation  of  contact  resistance  with  change  in  K.M.F.  Bull. 
Am.  Phys.  Soc,  ii,  4,  75-76. — Winter  climbing  on  Mt.  Washington  and  the 
Presidential  Range.     Appalacliia,  May  ;  x,  19-28. 

Trowbridge,  C.  C.  Magnetization  of  steel  at  liquid  air  temperatures.  Phys- 
Review,  March  ;  xiv,  181-191.  The  importance  of  a  laboratory  course  of 
physics  in  the  study  of  medicine.     Science,  N.  S.,  May  30  ;  xv,  848-853. 

Tufts,  Dr.  F.  L.  Der  Durchgang  des  Schalls  durch  porose  Substanzen. 
Phys.  Zeitschrift,  2te,  xliii,  623. — A  study  of  the  action  of  sound  waves  on 
unignited  jets  of  gas.  Phys.  Rev.,  xiv,  57-60. — Abstract  of  the  same.  Bull. 
Am.  Phys.  Soc,  ii,  2,  29-30. — Transmission  of  sound  through  solid  walls. 
Am.  Jour,  Set.,  June  ;  xiii,  449-454.  The  absorption  of  light  by  some  dyes  of 
the  fluorescin  group  (with  L,.  Boroschek).  Science,  N.  S.,  December  13  ;  xiv, 
363. 

Pegram,  G.  B.  Radioactive  substances  and  their  radiations.  Scie  nee,  N.  S. 
July  12;  xiv,  341-359- 

Davis,  Bergen.  A  newly  discovered  phenomenon  produced  by  stationary 
sound  waves.  Phys.  Rev.,  July  ;  xiii,  i,  31-47. — A  method  of  locating  nodes 
and  loops  of  sound  in  the  open  air,  with  applications.  A m.Jour.  Science,  Oc- 
tober; xii,  263-264. — Behavior  of  small  closed  cylinders  in  organ  pipes.  Ibid., 
September;  xii,  185-189. — Miniature  anemometer  for  stationary  sound  waves. 
Ibid.,  February  ;  xiii,  129-132. — Finige  vorlaufige  Versuche  iiber  die  Beweg- 
ung  von  lonen  im  veranderlichen  Magnetfeld.  Phys.  Zeitschrift,  April  i  ; 
iii,  13,  275-278.    Scietice,  May  30  ;  853-856. 

Mathews,  J.  A.  Alloys  as  solutions  (revised  and  enlarged).  The  Mineral 
Industry,  x.  (In  press). — Alloys  as  solutions.  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  De- 
cember 21  and  28  (ill.).  The  same,  in  pamphlet  form.  Pp.  46. — The  Con- 
stitution of  metals  and  binary  alloys.  Jour.  Franklin  Institute,  January, 
February,  March.  Pp.  55  (ill.).  — The  Alloys  of  Aluminum  (with  W.  Camp- 
bell). Jour.  Am.  Chem^.  Soc,  March;  xxiv,  253-265  (three  plates). — Con- 
tribution a  r^tude  des  alliages  (review).  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  February  ; 
248-249. — A  comparative  study  of  some  low  carbon  steel  alloys.  Jour.  Iron 
and  Steel  Inst,  of  Great  Britain.  (In  press.)  Pp.40  (4  diagrams  and  4 
plates).  (This  paper  was  awarded  the  first  Andrew  Carnegie  gold  medal  for 
research. ) 

Physiological  Chemistry 

GiES,  Prof.  W.  J.  Chemical  studies  of  osseomucoid,  with  determinations  of 
the  heat  of  combustion  of  some  connective  tissue  glucoproteids  (with  P.  B. 
Hawk).  Am.  Jour.  Physiol.,  July;  v,  387-425.— Composition  of  the  body 
(with  J.  E.  Kirkwood).  MacDougal's  Practical  text-book  of  plant  physiol- 
ogy. Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  chapter  ix,  147-174. — Do  spermatozoa  contain 
enzyme  having  the  power  of  causing  development  of  mature  ova  ?  A  m.Jour. 
Physiol.,  October ;  vi,  53-76. — The  composition  of  tendon  mucoid  (with  W. 
D.  Cutter).  Ibid.,  November;  vi,  155-172. — Animal  coloring  matters.  Ref. 
Handbook  of  the  Med.  Sci.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  iii,  223-225.— On  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  fertilization.  Med.  News,  November ;  Ixxix,  'jG-j-Tji. — A 
new  constituent  of  bone.  Am.  Med.,  November  ;  ii,  820-821. — The  chemical 
constituents  of  tendinous  tissue.  Ani.Jottr.  of  Physiol.,  December  ;  vi,  219- 
231.— Proteosuria  (with  H.  O.  Mosenthal).  Am.  Med.,  March  ;  iii,  387-883. 
— The  composition  and  chemical  qualities  of  the  albumoid  in  bone  (with  P. 
B.  Hawk).    Proc.  Am.  Physiol.  Soc,  Chicago,  December.    Am.  Jour.  Phys- 
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iol.,  March  ;  vii,  p.  xxvii-xxviii. — A  comparative  study  of  the  reactions  of 
various  mucoids  (with  L.  D.  Mead).  Ibid.,  p.  xxviii. — Are  proteids  which 
are  prepared  by  the  usual  methods  combined  with  fat  or  fatty  acid  ?  (with 
E.  R.  Posner).  Ibid.,  p.  xxix. — On  the  toxicology  of  selenium  and  its  com- 
pounds (with  I.  O.  Woodruff).  Ibid.,  p.  xxix-xxx. — Chemical  studies  of 
elastin,  mucoid  and  other  proteids  in  elastic  tissue,  with  some  notes  on 
ligament  extractives  (with  A.  N.  Richards).  Avx.  Jour,  of  Physiol.,  April ; 
vii,  93-134. — Chemical  changes  in  the  body  in  which  the  methyl  group  may 
be  involved.  Therapeutic  Monthly,  May;  ii,  144-145. — A  study  of  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  cocoanut,  with  notes  on  the  changes  during  germina- 
tion (with  J.  E.  Kirkwood).    Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  June  ;  xxix,  321-360. 

Richards,  Dr.  A.  N.  Note  on  the  glycosuria  following  experimental  injec- 
tions of  adrenalin  (with  C.  A.  Herter).  Med.  News,  February  i;  Ixxx,  201- 
203. — Chemical  studies  of  elastin,  mucoid  and  other  proteids  in  elastic  tissue 
with  some  notes  on  ligament  extractives  (with  W.  J.  Gies).  Ath.  lour. 
Physiol.,  April;  vii,  93-134. — A  chemical  study  of  yellow  elastic  connective 
tissue.    The  Chemical  Publishing  Co.    Pp.  1-46. 

Hawk,  P.  B.  Chemical  studies  of  osseomucoid  with  determinations  of  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  some  connective  tissue  glucoproteids  (with  W.  J. 
Gies).  Am.  Jour.  P/iyj/o/.,  July;  v,  387-425. — The  composition  and  chem- 
ical qualities  of  the  albumoid  in  bone  (with  W.  J.  Gies).  Proc.  Am.  Physiol. 
Soc,  Chicago,  December.    Ibid.,  March  ;  vii,  pp.  xxvii-xxviii. 

Physiology 

Curtis,  Prof.  J.  G.  Hippocratic  Oath.  Ref.  Handbook  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  Wm. 
Wood  &  Co.,  iv.,  699-700. 

I,EE,  Prof.  F.  S.  Sugar  and  muscle  fatigue.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc,  for  the  Advanc. 
of  Sci.,  forty-ninth  meeting.  New  York,  June,  1900. — Reviews  of  Brown's 
Physiology  for  the  laboratory,  and  Cox's  A  syllabus  of  elementary  physi- 
ology with  references  and  laboratory  exercises.  Science,  November  2, 
1900;  N.  S.,  xii,  683-684.— Review  of  Colton's  Physiology  illustrated  by 
experiment.  Ibid.,  684. — The  action  of  phlorhizin  on  muscle  (with  C. 
C.  Harrold).  Proc.  Am.  Physiol.  Soc,  Washington,  May,  1900  ;  Am^. 
Jour.  Physiol.,  July,  1900;  iv,  pp.  ix-x. — The  teaching  of  physiology  in 
secondary  schools.  Proc.  Fifth  Ann.  Conf.  N.  Y.  State  Science  Teachers' 
Assoc,  held  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  December  28-29,  19^0. — The 
theory  of  phototactic  response  (with  E.  B.  Holt).  Am.  Jour.  Physiol. 
January,  1901  ;  iv.,  460-471. — Preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine.  Colum- 
bia University  Quarterly,  March,  1901  ;  iii,  93-106. — The  causes  of 
muscle  fatigue.  Compte  rendu  du  cinquieme  congres  international  de 
physiologic,  Turin,  17-21  Septembre,  1901.  Archives  Italienfies  de  Biologic, 
xxxvi,  39-40. — Rigor  mortis  (with  C.  C.  Harrold).  Compte  rendu  du 
cinquieme  congres  international  de  physiologic,  Turin,  17-21  Septembre. 
1901.  Ibid.,  xxxvi,  75. — The  action  of  alcohol  on  muscle  (with  W.  Salant)- 
Compte  rendu  du  cinquieme  congr&s  international  de  physiologic,  Turin, 
17-21  Septembre,  1901.  Ibid.,  xxxvi,  loi. — The  Chicago  meeting  of  the 
American  Physiological  Society.  Science,  February  28 ;  N.  S.,  xv,  241-245. — 
The  action  of  alcohol  on  muscle  (with  William  Salant).  Proc.  Am.  Physiol. 
Soc,  Chicago,  December,  1901.  Am.  Jour.  Physiol.,  March  ;  vi,  pp.  xiii- 
xiv. — Review  of  Verwom's  AUgemeine  Physiologic.  Science,  March  14 ; 
N.  S.,  XV,  423-425. 
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BuDiNGTON,  R.  A.    Some   physiological   characteristics  of  annelid  muscle. 

Am.  Jour.  Physiol.,  April ;  vii,  155-179. 
HoYT,  J.  T.     An  apparatus  for  artificial  respiration  and  for  other  purposes. 

Jour,  of  Physiol.,  September  2  ;  xxvii,  48-52. 

Practice  of  Medicine 

KiNNicuTT,  Prof.  F.  P.  Pancreatic  lithiasis.  A-m.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1^2;  also 
Trans.  Assoc.  Am.  Phys.,  1902. 

LocKWOOD,  Dr.  G.  R.  A  manual  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders.    Second  edition.     Pp.  847. 

BOVAIRD,  Dr.  David,  Jr.  Primary  intestinal  tuberculosis  in  children.  Archives 
of  Pediatrics,  December,  xviii. — A  case  of  primary  intestinal  tuberculosis. 
Ibid. 

Religion 

Van  De  Water,  Rev.  George  R.  Two  notable  rulers  :  sermons  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  William  McKinley.  Burr  Printing  House.  Pp.  24. — 
Signs  that  follow  faith  (baccalaureate  sermon  at  Lehigh  University,  June, 
1901).  Phila.  Times,  June  17,  1901  ;  Public  Ledger,  June  17,  igoi  ;  N.  V. 
Tribune,  June  17,  1901. — Seth  I,ow,  the  man  and  the  citizen.  The  Congre- 
gatiotialist,  January  9, 1902  ;  1-2  (with  portrait). — Bishop  Littlejohn.  Colum- 
bia University  Quarterly,  December ;  iv,  45-47. — George  William  War- 
ren, Doctor  of  Music.     Ibid.,  June  ;  iv,  274-277. 

Romance  I^anguages  and  I^iteratures 

CoHN,  Prof.  Adolphe.  I,iterary  Paris.  Bookman,  July,  xii,  492-494 ;  August, 
xii,  181-583  ;  September,  xiv,  75-78  ;  October,  xiv,  167-169  ;  November,  xiv, 
288-290  ;  December,  xiv,  418-420. — Preface  to  Julia  Pardoe's  The  court  and 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  James  Pott  &  Co.  Vol.  i ;  pp.  v-viii. — 
Alexander  Dumas,  a  biographical  and  critical  essay,  being  an  introduction  to 
Duma's  novels  translated  into  English.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  Vol.  i,  pp. 
iii-xvi. — Fditor  Silver  series  of  modern  language  text-books. — Editor  Col. 
Univ.  Studies  in  Romance  Philology  and  Literature. 

Todd,  Prof.  H.  A.  Cooperation  Bibliography  Pub.  of  the  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc. 
N.  S.,  ix,  No.  4  ;  appendix,  pp.  xi-xv. 

Page,  Dr.  C.  H.  Her  protest.  Harper's  Magazine,  July  ;  ciii,  275. — Woman 
Weird.  The  Booktnan,  August ;  xiii,  544. — September  Tramping-song.  The 
Independent,  September  ;  liii,  21 16. — Intus.  Ibid.,  January  ;  liv,  222. — Song. 
"For  Love  of  You."  Harper's  Weekly,  March  22;  xlvi,  372. — New  April 
(Translated  from  Ronsard).  The  Independent,  April;  liv,  918. — Love 
wounded.  Harper's  Magazine,  April  ;  civ,  748. — Versions  of  Sully  Prud- 
homme.  The  Independent,  May;  liv,  1128. — Each  parting.  Harper's 
Magazine,  May  ;  civ,  946. — Love's  fragrance.     Ibid.,  June  ;  cv,  58. 

Snrgery 

Hartley,  Prof.  F.  Abdominal  echinococcus  cysts.  Med.  Rec,  April  26 ;  Ixl, 
641-646. — Laryngectomy  for  malignant  disease  of  the  larynx.    Ibid.,  1902. 

Markoe,  Prof.  F.  H.  The  sacrococcygeal  dimples,  sinuses  and  cysts  (with 
W.  S.  Schley).    Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  May;  cxxiii,  820-833. 
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COLKY,  Dr.  W.  B.  Cancer  (clinical).  Ref.  Handbook  of  the  Med.  Sci.  Wm. 
Wood  &  Co.,  ii,  626-646.— The  radical  cure  of  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia 
with  a  report  of  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  cases.  Trans.  Am.  Surg. 
Assoc,  xix,  337-355  ;  also  Annals  of  Surgery,  July;  xxxiv,  1-20.— Teratoma 
of  the  testis  (with  B.  H.  Buxton).  Ibid.,  September ;  xxxiv,  391-397.— The 
radical  cure  of  hydrocele  by  minute  (two-minim)  injections  of  carbolic  acid 
(with  P.  A.  Satterthwaite).  N.  Y.  Med.  four.,  March  29  ;  Ixxv,  537-543-— 
l,ate  results  of  the  treatment  of  inoperable  sarcoma  with  the  mixed  toxins  of 
erysipelas  and  bacillus  prodigiosus.  Trans.  Am.  Surg.  Assoc. ;  xix,  27-42.— 
Some  unsolved  problems  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Therapeutic  Gazette, 
February;  xxvi,  73-82. 

HOTCHKiss,  Dr.  I<.  W.  Acute  intestinal  obstruction  following  appendicitis. 
A  report  of  three  cases  successfully  operated  upon.  Annals  of  Surgery. 
November  ;  xxxiv,  660-677. — Perforation  of  gastric  ulcer.  The  New  York 
State  fournal  of  Medicine,  May;  ii.— Empyema  of  the  gall  bladder.  Med- 
ical News,  May  10  ;  Ixxx,  881-883. — Motor  aphasia  due  to  small  cortical  hem- 
orrhage in  region  of  Broca's  convolution.  Trephining.  Recovery.  Annals 
of  Surgery,  June  ;  xxxv. 

Blake,  Dr.  J.  A.  Hernia.  Ref.  Handbook  of  the  Med.  Sci.  Wm.  Wood&  Co., 
ir,  665-683.— The  surgery  of  gall  stones.  Med.  News,  May  10  ;  Ixxx,  S83-886. 
—The  surgical  aspects  of  the  status  lymphaticus.    Annals  of  Surgery,  June. 

FOOTE,  Dr.  E.  M.  Operative  removal  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  Ref. 
Handbook  of  the  Med.  Sci.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  iv,  308-309.— Goitre  (Sur- 
gical).   Ibid.,  iv,  396-397. 

Zioology 

Wilson,  Prof.  E.  B.  Experimental  studies  in  cytology.  I.  A  cytological 
study  of  artificial  parthenogenesis  in  sea-urchin  eggs.  Arch,  filr  Entwik- 
kelungsmechanik,  xii,  No.  4,  67,  7  plates.— II.  Some  phenomena  of  fertiliza- 
tion and  cell-division  in  etherized  eggs.  III.  The  effects  on  cleavage  of 
artificial  obliteration  of  the  first  cleavage-furrow.  Ibid.,  xiii.  No.  3,  42,  5 
plates. — Review  of  Edouard  Meyer's  Studien  iiber  den  Korperbau  der  Anne- 
liden.  Science,  xiv.  No.  362 — The  morphological  phenomena  involved  in  the 
chemical  production  of  parthenogenesis  in  sea-urchins.  Biolog.  Bull.,  ii, 
6,  1901. — Cell-homology.    Science,  xv.  No.  379. 

OSBORN,  Prof.  H.  F.  Recent  zoopaleontology  (cont'd).  Science,  N.  S.,  August 
30;  xiv,  330-331.  September  27;  498-499.  October  4;  531-532.  October  1 1 ;  578- 
580.  November  i  ;  699-700.  February  28  ;  xv,  355-357-— Fore  and  hind  limbs 
of  Sauropoda  from  the  bone  cabin  quarry.  Bull.  Anter.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
July  9 ;  xiv.  Art.  XIII,  199-209.  Memoires  present€s  au  Congres  de  Paris  : 
(i)  Des  methodes  precises  mises  actuellement  en  ceuvre  dans  I'etude  des 
vertebres  fossiles  des  Etats-Unis  d'Am^rique  ;  (2)  Correlation  des  horizons 
de  mammif eres  tertiairies  en  Europe  et  en  Amerique . — Congres  Geologique 
International,  Cotnptes  Retidus  de  la  VIII ^  Session,  en  France,  Fasc.  i,  353- 
256,  357-363,  pi.  i,  ii.— Dolichocephaly  and  brachycephaly  in  the  lower  mam- 
mals. Bxdl.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  February  3 ;  xvi,  Art.  vii,  77-89.— The 
four  phyla  of  oligocene  titanotheres.  Ibid.,  February  18  ;  Art.  viii,  91-109.— 
A  sea-shore  laboratory.  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  March  ;  552-558.— 
Homoplasy  as  a  law  of  latent  or  potential  homology.  A  m.  Naturalist,  April ; 
xxxvi.  No.  424,  259-271. — The  law  of  adaptive  radiation.  Ibid.,  May;  xxxvi, 
No.  425,  351-363. —  American  eocene  primates,  and  the  supposed  rodent 
family  Mixodectidse.  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  June;  xvi,  Art.  xvi, 
167. 
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Dean,  Prof.  Bashford.  Memorial  notice  of  the  fish-culturist,  Major  Fred. 
Mather.  Science,  N.  S.  xi,  No.  275,  556-557-— The  eggr  of  the  hag-fish,  Myx- 
ine  glutinosa.  Mem.  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Set.,  ii,  pt.  II,  32-47,  pi.  II,  1900.— 
Reminiscence  of  holoblastic  cleavage  in  the  egg  of  the  shark,  Heterodontus 
{Cestracion)  japonicus  Macleay.  Aymot.  Zoolog.  Japonenses,  iv,  pt.  I,  1-7, 
pi.  I,  1901. — On  the  dog-fish,  Amia  calva,  its  habits  and  breeding.  N.  Y. 
Slate  Covim.  of  Fisheries.  4th  Ann.  Rep.  (of  1898),  pp.  14,  i  pi.,  10  figs., 
1901. — Notes  on  living  nautilus.  Am.  Naturalist,  xxxv,  819-837,  14  figs., 
1901. — Palseontological  notes.  I.  On  two  new  Arthrodires  from  the  Cleve- 
land Shale.  II.  On  the  characters  of  Mylostoma  Newberry.  III.  Further 
notes  on  the  relationships  of  the  Arthrognathi.  Mem.  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Sci., 
ii,  Pt.  Ill,  86-135,  pis.  iii-viii,  18  figs.,  1901. — I^etter  regarding  field  work  in 
Japan  and  the  Philippines.  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  December ; 
iv,  84-87. — The  early  development  of  sharks.  Abstr.  Science,  N.  S.  xv.  No. 
381,  626. — Journeyings  of  a  naturalist  through  Japan  and  the  Philippines. 
Abstr.  Ibid.,  No.  377,  508. — Review  of  Siboga  Expeditie,  Introduction  et  de- 
scription de  I'expedition.  Par  Max  Weber.  Monographie  I.  (The  Dutch 
expedition  to  the  Malay  Archipelago.)     Ibid.,  No.  382,  658-660. 

Calkins,  Dr.  C.  N.  The  protozoa.  Colum,bia  University  Biological  Series, 
VI.  Pp.  xvi  +  347,  figs.  153. 

Barnard  College 

Trent,  Prof.  W.  P.  Progress  of  the  United  States  in  the  century.  The  Lin- 
scott  Publishing  Company.  i2mo,  pp.  xvi,  468  [The  Nineteenth  Century 
Series].— War  and  civilization.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  i2mo,  pp.  52.— 
Colonial  prose  and  poetry  [with  B.  W.  Wells]  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  Three 
volumes. — Moses  Coit  Tyler.  The  Forum,  August. — Brander  Matthews  as  a 
dramatic  critic.  The  International  Monthly,  August. — A  Retrospect  of 
American  humor.  The  Century,  November. — Recent  biographies.  The 
Bookbuyer,  December. — More  biographies.  Ibid.,  January. — The  question 
of  greatness  in  literature.  The  International  Monthly,  May. — Introduction 
to  Herman  Melville's  Typee.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Crampton,  Prof.  H.  F.  Natural  selection  in  Samia  cecropia.  Meeting  of  the 
N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  January  13  ;  abstract  in  Science,  N.  S.  xv.  No.  371. 

Farle,  Prof.  M.  1,.  Review  of  Gildersleeve's  Syntax  of  classical  Greek,  Part  i. 
Bookman,  August ;  xiii,  566-8. — The  opening  of  Sophocles'  Antigone.  Class. 
Rev.,  xvi,  3-5. — On  two  passages  of  Sophocles'  Flectra.  Ibid.,  xvi,  5-7. — 
Miscellanea  Critica,  Proc.  Am.  Philol.  Assoc,  special  session,  1900,  p.  xxviii, 
sq.  (Trans,  and  Proceed.  Am.  Philol.  Assoc,  32,  1901). — Notes  on  the  nomi- 
native of  the  first  person  in  Furipides,  Proc.  Am.  Philol.  Assoc,  1901,  pp. 
xcix-ci. — Ad.  Eur.  Hipp.,  43-46.    Mnemosyne,  xxx,  136. 

Knapp,  Prof.  Chas.  The  Aeneid  of  Vergil,  Books  I-VI,  selections  VII,  XII, 
with  introduction,  notes,  index  and  vocabulary.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

Hirst,  Gertrude  M.  Review  of  Greenidge's  Roman  public  life.  The  Speaker, 
London,  September  21. 

Kasner,  Edward.  The  Ithaca  colloquium.  Bxill.  Amer.  Math.  Soc,  October  ; 
viii,  22-25. — Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Am.  Math.  Soc.  Bull.  Amer. 
Math.  Soc,  viii,  95-103,  271-279.— Some  properties  of  potential  surfaces. 
Ibid.,  March  ;  viii,  243-248. 
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TeaeAers  College 

Bakkr,  Prof.  F.  T.  Tennyson's  The  Princess ;  edited  for  secondary  schools. 
Appleton.     Pp.  XXV,  133. 

BiOELOw,  Prof.  M.  A.  Elementary  study  of  the  nervous  system.  JV.  V. 
Teachers  Monographs,  March  ;  iv,  No.  i. 

Churchill,  Prof.  A.  V.  The  immediate  future  of  art  in  public  education. 
Annual  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion.    1901. 

Dodge,  Prof.  R.  E.  Review  of  Brigham's  Text-book  of  geology,  four.  Sch. 
Geog.,  V,  7,  280. — Diurnal  winds  on  faint  gradient  in  northwestern  New 
Mexico.  Monthly  Weather  Review,  xxxix,  299-300. — Secondary  course  in 
physical  geography  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  Jour.  Sch.  Geog.,  v,  8, 
203-213. — Review  of  Gray's  Nature's  miracles.  Ibid.,  320. — Review  of  Long- 
mans' Pictorial  geographical  readers,  book  I.  Ibid.,  9,  359-360. — Review  of 
Reynolds'  World  pictures.  Ibid.,  360. — Notes  on  geographical  education. 
Bull.  Anter.  Geog.  Soc,  xxxiii,  5,  437-445;  xxxiv,  i,  64-69;  xxxix,  2,  153- 
158. — Review  of  Herbertson's  Descriptive  geography  from  original  sources. 
North  America.  Jour.  Geog.,  i,  2,  88-89. — Review  of  Dryer's  Lessons  in 
physical  geography.  Edu.  Rev.,  xxiii,  3,  316-318.  Also  in  Bull.  Am. 
Geog.  Soc,  xxxix,  i,  81-82. — Review  of  Redway's  new  basis  of  geography. 
Bull.  Ant.  Geog.  Soc,  xxxiv,  i,  79-80. — Review  of  the  wide  world,  a  geo- 
graphical reader.  Jour.  Geog.,  i,  4,  188-189 — Review  of  Carroll  and  Hart's 
Around  the  world,  third  book,  home  geography  for  fifth  grade.  Ibid.,  188- 
189. — Review  of  Carpenter's  Geographical  reader.  Ibid.,  5,  233. — Editor, 
Jour.  Sch.  Geog.,  v,  241-400. — Coeditor,  yo«r.  Geog.,  i,  1-296.  Records oj  the 
N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  January-December,  1901.  Annals,  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Sci., 
xiv. — Associate  Editor,  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc 

Lloyd,  Prof.  F.  E.  Memoirs  of  the  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  February  ;  viii,  27-112. 
Plates  5-15. — Observations  on  Lycopodium.  Torreya,  February;  ii,  20-21. 
— Handling  herbarium  specimens  in  classes.  Ibid.,  March  ;  ii,  40-41. — Plant 
ecology  in  the  elementary  school.  N.  Y.  Teachers  Monographs,  March  ; 
iv,  81-89. — Review  of  Caldwell's  A  laboratory  manual  of  botany.  Science. — 
Review  of  MacDougal's  Elementary  plant  physiology.  School  Science. — The 
new  physiological  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Academy  at  Poppelsdorf, 
Bonn.  Journal  of  Mictoscopy. — The  training  of  secondary  teachers  in 
biology.    Regents  Bulletin. 

McMuRRY,  Prof.  F.  M.  Complete  geography  for  use  in  common  schools, 
(Joint  author  with  R.  S.  Tarr,  of  Cornell  University.)  The  Macmillan  Co, 
Pp.  liv,  464. 

RouiLLiON,  Louis.  The  economics  of  manual  training.  Teachers  College 
Record.    November. 

Russell,  Prof.  J.  E.  Training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  Report  of 
Proc  N.  E.  A.,  1901,  637-642. — Criticism  :  What  shall  it  be?  Ibid.,  1902. — 
Model  school  for  children.  World's  Work,  May. — The  German  teacher — A 
reminiscence.     Southern  Workman,  Nov.,  624. 

Smith,  Prof.  D.  E.  T.  Sundara  Row,  Geometric  Paper  Folding  (American 
edition).  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  (Joint  authorship  with  Prof.  Beman 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. ) — The  Teaching  of  High  School  Mathematics, 
Ginn  &  Co. — Review  of  Mascart's  French  translation  of  Zeuthen's  History 
of  Mathematics,  Paris,  1902.    Biilietin  Am.  Math.  Soc. — Review  of  Young's 
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Teaching  of  mathematics  in  German  schools.  Science. — 1,'Enseignement 
des  Mathematiques  aux  Etats-Unis.  U  Enseignement  Matheniatiqiie,  Paris. 
— Editorial  notes  in  the  Bull.  Am.  Math.  Soc. 

Thorndike,  Prof.  E.  L.  Syllabi  of  courses  in  elementary  and  applied  psy- 
chology. Teachers  College  Record,  Sept.;  ii,  1-48. — The  evolution  of  the 
human  intellect.  Pop.  Set.  Monthly,  Nov.;  Ix,  58-65. — Psychology  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  School  Rev.,  Feb. — The  experimental  study  of  animal  in- 
telligence. International  Monthly,  Feb.;  v,  224-238. — Correlations  among 
perceptive  and  associative  processes.  Psych.  Rev.,  July ;  ix,  374-382.  (With 
Prof.  H.  I.  Aikens.) 

WooDHULL,  Prof.  J.  F.  Chemistry  and  physics  in  the  Horace  Mann  High 
School.  Teachers  College  Record,  iii,  2,  1-50. — Suggestions  to  Teachers' 
Appleton  &  Co. 

WOOLMAN,  Prof.  M.  S.  Revival  of  English  handicrafts  ;  the  Haslemere  in- 
dustries. The  Craftsman,  January. — Report  of  industrial  education  ;  con- 
sideration of  subjects  taught,  methods  employed,  and  ability  of  the 
teachers  conducting  the  work,  with  definite  recommendation  for  future  work. 


THE  ALUMNI 
Necrology 

Baker,  William  J.,  died  recently  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Mr.  Baker 
was  librarian  of  the  School  of  Mines  in  1878  and  1879.  In  1883  and  1884 
he  was  assistant  librarian  in  charge  of  Natural  and  Applied  Science.  He 
was  librarian  in  charge  of  Science,  Arts,  and  Serials  in  1884  and  1885. 
In  1889  and  1890  be  acted  as  assistant  librarian  to  George  H.  Baker.  Mr. 
Baker  left  Columbia  in  November,  1899. 

Bartow,  Rev.  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  A.B.  1869,  A.M.  1872,  died  recently. 

Benkard,  James,  A.B.  1861,  A.M.,  died  on  July  2,  1902,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Benkard  was  born  at  34 
Varick  street,  April  12,  1840,  and  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College 
with  the  Class  of  '61.  He  went  to  the  Civil  War  with  Company  F,  Seventh 
Regiment,  as  a  private,  and  became  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Thirteenth 
Wisconsin  Volunteers  in  September,  1861.  Afterward  he  was  promoted 
to  be  Captain  and  additional  aide-de-camp  on  the  staffs  of  General  Augur 
and  General  Hatch,  and  took  part  in  the  early  Virginia  campaigns,  the 
battle  of  South  Mountain,  and  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson.  He  was  a 
member  and  Governor  several  terms  of  the  Union  Club,  Past  Master 
of  Holland  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  ex -President  and  member  of  the  South- 
side  Club,  ex-President  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society,  and  a  member 
of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Military  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  Delta  Phi,  and 
Army  and  Navy  Clubs.  He  leaves  a  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  late  H.  K. 
Horton,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  three  sons,  J.  Philip  Benkard,  J.  Gerald 
Benkard,  aud  Harry  H.  Benkard.  Their  home  is  at  125  East  Twenty- 
fourth  street. 

Briggs,  Walter  Preston^  E.E.  1900,  died  on  January  3,  1902,  aged 
twenty-three. 
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Cook,  Harold  Colbtirn,  A.B.  1894,  died  in  June,  1901. 

Cushman,  Archibald  Falconer,  A.B.,  1850,  LL.B.  Harvard,  1852,  died 
suddenly  on  December  10,  1901,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar  Association,  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  Alumni  Association,  of  Kane  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  of  the 
Columbia  College  Alumni  Association. 

DeWitt,  William  Hedges,  A.B.  Hamilton,  1875  LL.  B.,  1878,  died  of 
acute  heart  disease  at  Butte,  Mont.,  on  January  19,  1902,  aged  fifty-seven 
years.  He  was  counsel  for  The  Boston  and  Montana  and  The  Butte  and 
Boston  Mining  Companies.  Judge  De  Witt  was  born  in  New  York  city 
March  16,  1853.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Columbia  Law  School  in  1878. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  Law  School  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New 
York  City  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  here.  He  removed  to 
Helena,  Mont.,  in  1879,  where  he  opened  a  law  office  and  remained  for 
two  years,  going  to  Butte  in  1881,  where  he  had  since  made  his  home. 
From  1883  to  1885  he  was  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Montana. 
In  1889  he  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana,  and 
served  until  1896.  Judge  De  Witt  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  in  1900.  He  married  Julia  Child  Rumley  at 
Helena,  on  Aug.  29,  1883. 

DuBois,  William  Chandler,  C.E.  1901,  died  of  consumption  at 
Liberty,  N.  Y.,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Durkee,  Joseph  Harl,  A.B.  1884,  died  recently. 

Dwight,  Arthur,  A.B.  1884,  died  some  time  ago. 

Furman,  Howard  Van  Fleet,  M.E.  1881,  died  at  Mapimi,  Mexico,  on 
April  28,  1902.  For  biography  see  Coi^umbia  University  Quarterly, 
June,  1902,  p.  285. 

Heath,  Eugene,  a.  1896,  died  in  New  York  City  on  May  7,  1902,  from 
blood-poisoning  resulting  from  the  extraction  of  a  wisdom-tooth.  Mr. 
Heath  was  twenty-six  years  old,  and  since  graduation  has  been  with  the 
firm  of  J.  S.  Bache  &  Co.  He  was  one  of  the  well-known  brokers  in 
the  curb  market. 

Jaffray,  Robert,  A.B.  1842,  at  one  time  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica in  Wall  Street,  died  on  April  12,  1902,  at  his  home,  7  West  Forty- 
Sixth  Street,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  life.  Mr.  Jaffray  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Jaffray,  once  a  well-known  wholesale  dry  goods  merchant 
of  New  York.  For  thirty-four  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Bank  of 
America,  first  as  check  clerk  and  finally  as  cashier.  Retiring  from  busi- 
ness, he  severed  his  connection  with  the  bank  in  1883.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter  and  one 
son. 

Lyon,  Samuel  Kuypers,  A.B.  i860,  A.M.,  M.D.  1866,  died  on  May 
4,  1901. 

Monson,  Atonzo  Castle,  A.B.  1840,  A.M.,  died  on  Dec.  31,  1901. 
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3Iorsc,  James  Otis,  Jr.,  A.B.  1871,  A.M.  1874,  LL.B.,  1878,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Bnglewood,  N.  J. 

Pell,  John  H.,  A.B.  1852,  A.M.,  U.S.V.,  died  in  New  York  City,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1902. 

Phelps,  Louis  Napoleon,  A.B.  1880,  died  last  March. 

Philbin,  Stephen^  LL-B.  1877,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Bar  Association,  died  recently  at  his  residence,  139  West  76th 
street.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York 
Catholic  Protectory,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank.  He  was  fifty-two  years  old,  and  is 
survived  by  a  widow. 

Pierrepont,  William  Augustus,  LL.B.  1876,  M.D.,  N.  Y.  Univ.  Med. 
Coll.  1882,  a  great  grandson  of  John  Jay,  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  died  of  heart  trouble  recently  at  the  family  resi 
dence,  i  Pierrepont  Place,  Brooklyn  Heights,  at  the  age  of  fort3'-six. 
His  mother,  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Pierrepont,  widow  of  Henry  E.  Pierrepont, 
had  died  a  few  days  before.  Dr.  Pierrepont  was  a  bachelor  and  made 
his  home  with  his  mother.  He  had  been  ill  at  his  home  for  two  weeks 
and  undoubtedly  the  shock  of  his  mother's  death  hastened  his  end.  Of 
late  years  Dr.  Pierrepont  had  lived  somewhat  retired. 

Richardson ,  John  E.,  M.D.,  1877,  died  recently  of  cancer  at  his  home 
in  Brooklyn. 

Rogers,  Capt.  Philip  Clayton,  a.  184S,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Poughkeepsie.  Capt.  Rogers  served  through  the  Civil  War  as  an  aide- 
de-camp  and  captain  in  the  Second  Army  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. He  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  during  which  he  was 
made  a  prisoner.  He  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service  in  1864 
after  a  very  active  part  in  the  war. 

Senjtner,  George  Washington,  A.B.  1897,  LL.B.  elsewhere,  died  in 
New  York  on  February  18,  1902. 

Southworth,  Edward  Wells,  A.B.  Yale,  1875,  LL.B.  Columbia,  1877, 
died  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  recently  after  a  long  illness  from  ner- 
vous prostration.  After  completing  his  law  course  at  Columbia,  he  began 
practice  in  New  York  City,  where  for  some  years  he  was  associated  with 
his  brother-in-law,  George  S.  Hastings.  About  ten  years  ago  he  retired 
from  active  business.  Since  then  he  had  traveled  extensively.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Yale  Club,  the  Meadow 
Club  of  Southampton,  and  the  University  Club,  where  he  lived  when  he 
was  in  the  city. 

Thomas,  Franz  C,  Ph.B.  1891,  eldest  son  of  Theodore  Thomas,  the 
orchestra  leader,  died  suddenly  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  December  21,  1901, 
aged  thirty-seven.  He  had  gone  to  the  southern  resort  for  his  health, 
which  had  been  impaired  for  some  time.  Mr.  Thomas  was  born  in  New- 
York  city  in  1864.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  afterward 
in  the  School  of  Architecture  at  Columbia  University.     Upon  graduating 
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from  Columbia  Mr.  Thomas  completed  his  education  at  L'Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  in  Paris. 

Tucker,  Ervin  Alden,  B.S.  Amherst,  1S85,  A.M.  Amherst,  1888,  M.D., 
Columbia,  1889,  died  in  New  York  City  on  March  3,  1902.  For  biography 
see  C01.UMBIA  University  Quarterly,  June,  1902,  pp.  277-285. 

Van  Santvoort,  Abraham,  A.B.  1865,  A.M.  1866,  LL.B.  1867,  died  in 
New  York  City,  June  15,  1902,  aged  60  years. 

Warren,  George  Williajn,  organist  of  the  University,  died  on  March  16, 
1902.  For  biography  see  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  June, 
1902,  p.  274. 

Wheeler,  John  Visscher,  A.B.  1865,  A.M.,  who  retired  early  from  busi- 
ness to  devote  himself  to  study  and  literature,  died  on  January  20,  1902, 
at  his  home,  i  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Wheeler  was  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  Dutch  families  of 
New  Amsterdam.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City  and  educated  at 
Columbia,  where  he  received  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  He  served 
for  seven  years  as  Captain  and  Commissary  in  the  Ninth  Regiment,  N.  G., 
N.  Y.  He  was  unmarried,  and  a  member  of  the  University,  Manhattan, 
Grolier,  National  Arts,  and  Suburban  Riding  and  Driving  Clubs,  the  St. 
Nicholas,  Sculpture,  and  Municipal  Art  Societies,  Columbia  University 
Alumni  Association,  and  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Wilkinson,  Rev.  Robert  Henry,  A.B.  1872,  A.M.,  died  recently. 

Wood,  Dennistoiin,  A.B.  1870,  LL.B.  1872,  A.M.  1873,  who  occupied  law 
offices  at  No.  32  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City,  died  on  January  3,  1902, 
aged  fifty -one  years,  at  his  home  in  Irvington.  Mr.  Wood  was  a  director 
in  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company  and  the  Western  Evaporator  Com- 
pany. He  was  Vice-President  and  Director  of  the  New  York  and  South 
Brooklyn  Ferrj-  and  Steam  Transportation  Company,  Treasurer  and 
Director  of  the  Tropical  Land  Company,  and  President  of  the  South 
Brooklyn  Railway. 

Notes 

Henry,  Nelson  Herrick,  M.D.  1879,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Odell  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  succeed  the  late 
Brigadier  General  Edward  M.  Hoffman.  Dr.  Henry  has  served  since 
1883  in  the  National  Guard,  and  during  the  Spanish-American  war  was 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  as  chief  surgeon  of  division,  with  the 
rank  of  major.  He  was  on  duty  in  the  great  camps  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  and 
Huntsville,  Ala.  For  several  years  he  has  served  as  chief  surgeon,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel,  upon  the  staff  of  Major  General  Charles  Roe,  com- 
manding the  National  Guard.  Born  on  Staten  Island  on  April  27,  1855, 
Dr.  Henry  was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  the  class  of  1879.  I'^  the  Legislatures  of  1899,  1900  and  1901,  he  took 
much  interest  in  measures  affecting  public  health  and  the  National 
Guard.     He  lives  at  No.  48  West  Eleventh  street. 

Hooper,  Rev.  William  Berrian,  A.B.  1869,  is  not  dead  as  reported  on 
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page  150  of  the  last  edition  of  the  General  Catalogue,  but  living  at  239 
West  End  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Le  Prince,  L.  F.,  s.  1902,  is  not  dead  as  reported  in  the  December, 
1901,  number  of  the  QuarterIvY.  His  brother,  I,.  A.  W.  LePrince,  .s. 
1900,  died  on  August  20,  1901. 

UNIVERSITY  STATISTICS. 
The  following  table  shows  the  chief  specialties  of  the  recipients  of 
higher  degrees  at  the  recent  commencement. 


Major  Subjects. 


Administrative  Law.  .  , 
American  History   .    .    . 

Architecture 

Botany . 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering.  .  .  . 
Comparative  Literature  . 
Constitutional  Law.    .    . 

Education 

Electrical  Engineering  . 

English 

European  History.  .  . 
Germanic  Languages  .    . 

Geology 

Greek 

International  Law  .    .    . 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Mechanics 

Medicine       

Metallurgy   .         .    .    .    . 

Mineralogy 

Mining  Engineering.  .    . 

Philosophy 

Political  Philosophy.  .    . 

Physics 

Political  Economy  .  . 
Roman  Law  and  Comp. 
Romance  Languages  .  . 
Semitic  Languages.  .  . 
Sociology  and  Statistics  . 
Zoology 


Jurlsp. 


Total. 


A.  M. 


2 

3 
2 

14 

25 
2 

8 

2 
I 

I 

2 
2 
I 
2 
2 
I 


106 


2 
2 

6 
16 

6 

5 
2 

2 

4 


Ph.  D. 


49 


30 


3     I 


3 
9 
I 

3 
6 

3 
8 

15 

47 

2 

14 
8 

3 
I 

4 
3 
6 

3 
4 
2 
2 
I 
2 
10 
I 
I 
7 
3 
2 

3 
7 
4 


There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  degrees  conferred 
at  the  last  commencement  over  that  of  1901,  which  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  Columbia  College  Bachelor's  degrees  and  in  the  higher  degrees 
(A.M.  and  Ph.D. ) .     Details  are  given  in  the  following  comparative  table  : 
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[Sept. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED 


1899-00    1900-01     1901-02 


Bachelor  of  Arts,  Columbia 81 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Barnard 38 

Bachelor  of  Laws 87 

Doctor  of  Medicine 172 

Engineer  of  Mines 11 

Civil  Engineer 5 

Electrical  Engineer 21 

Mechanical  Engineer o 

Metallurgical  Engineer o 

Bachelor  of  Science 19 

Master  of  Arts 107 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 21 

Honorary  Degrees 9 

Total 571 


84 

109 

51 

50 

99 

no 

147 

145 

14 

17 

16 

II 

19 

23 

13 

21 

0 

I 

27 

38 

113 

155 

27 

33 

6 

5 

616 


718 


SUMMARY  OF  OFFICERS 


Professors 

Adjunct  and  Associate  Professors 
Clinical  Professors  and  Lecturers 

Instructors 

Demonstrators 

Assistant  Demonstrators  .... 

Tutors 

Assistants 

Curators ... 

Lecturers . 

Clinical  Assistants 


Officers  of  Instruction  .  .  . 
Officers  of  Administration 
Emeritus  Officers 

Total 


1899-00    1900-01    1901-02 


73 

78 

79 

14 

15 

27 

T5 

17 

19 

57 

69 

62 

3 

3 

3 

10 

12 

II 

32 

35 

46 

51 

46 

48 

3 

3 

3 

21 

24 

26 

71 

77 

83 

350 

379 

407 

12 

17 

16 

13 

10 

9 

375 


406 


432 


1902] 
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Registration  at  Columbia, 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1901-02 

> 

E 

> 

0 

> 

H 

1m 

d 
v 
> 

1 

3 
0. 

3 

0 

1 
1 

Columbia  College 

Barnard  College       

142 
98 

102 

72 

99 

48 

94 
51 

55 
70 

492 
339 

Total  undergraduates 

831 

Faculties  of  Political  Science,  "1 
Philosophy  and  Pure  Science  / 

12 

496 

508 

Total  non-professional  "I  ^ 

graduate  students  .  .   J       

508 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

193 
162 

253 

158 
ISO 
198 

130 
126 
179 

91 

148 

43 
2 

31 

II 

626 

Faculty  of  Law           

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Teachers  College 

440 
809 
634 

Total  professional  students 

2509 

Deduct  double  registration  f 

Net  total  resident  students  inl 

University j-        .        .    . 

^34 
3714 

Summer  Session,  I901 

Auditors 

Extension  students,  Teachers  College 

Total  occasional  students  and  auditors.  .    . 

Deduct  double  registration  \ 

Net  total  occasional  students  and  auditors. 

579 

27 

900 

1506 

86 

1420 

Grand  net  total 

5134 

*The  total  508  does  not  include  94  college  graduates  studying  under 
the  professional  faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Applied  Sciences,  who 
are  also  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 

fThe  134  are  distributed  as  follows  :  12  students  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  38  in  Barnard  College,  are  also  enrolled  in  Teachers  College  for 
a  professional  diploma  ;  84  Teachers  College  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
graduate  faculties  as  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees. 

X  This  includes  those  Summer  Session  students  of  1901  who  returned 
for  work  at  the  University  dvu-ing  the  academic  year  1901-1902. 

R.  T.,  Jr. 


GENERAL   CATALOGUE 


OF 


OFFICERS  AND  ALUMNI 


OF 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

THIRTEENTH  EDITION 

The  volume  numbers  760  pages,  includes  the  names 
of  15,256  graduates,  and  gives  the  addresses  of  all  liv- 
ing graduates  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain 
them.  The  Locality  Index,  comprising  the  names  of 
all  living  graduates  with  addresses,  arranged  by  States, 
cities  and  towns,  which  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  last  edition  (1894),  has  been  revised  and  con- 
tinued to  date.  A  reproduction  of  the  diploma  of 
Frederick  Philipse,  of  the  Class  of  1773,  bearing  the 
signature  of  President  Myles  Cooper,  this  being  one 
of  the  only  two  diplomas  of  King's  College  known  to 
be  in  existence,  is  printed  as  a  frontispiece. 

Copies  bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gilt  will  be 
forwarded  postpaid  on  receipt  of  ^2.00.  Applications, 
accompanied  by  draft  on  New  York,  postal  or  express 
order,  or  check,  may  be  addressed  to  Rudolf  Tombo, 
Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  the  General  Cata- 
logue at  Columbia  University. 

J.  H,  VAN  AMRINGE 

JOHN  B.  PINE 

RUDOLF  TOMBO,  Jr.,  Seaetary 
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Niv  RRAY    BUT]  L.D.,   AS 

PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

:xeetin€f  Columbia  Collt 

^     the  Cit'  .1  on  the  sixth  day  o 

iry,  in  the  yea;  oi  ;ur  :,v;."a  .  "     '    -  hundrr 

,0,  at  which  a  quorum  of  t:.  . .....s  waspr; 

required    by    the    charter,    Nicholas    Murray    1" 
L.D.,  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  Columbia 
niversity  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Corporation . 
A  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  for 
Dr.  Butler  of  his  election  and  escorted  him  to  the  Trustees' 
Rom,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Chairmar 
maily  accepted  the  election. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  resolution  was  adoi' 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  mak 
rang::ments  for  the  installation  of  the   ?: 
r"aimittee,  as  finally  organized,   consist- 
aircjan;    Mr.  Bangs  and   Mr.  Sands 
n  Amringe  as  Chairmar 
Perr)'  and  Professor  H 
Council,  Mr.   Silas   i ' 
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THE    ELECTION    AND     INSTALLATION     OF 

NICHOLAS    MURRAY    BUTLER,    LL.D.,   AS 

PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  held  on  the  sixth  day  of  Jan- 
uary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
two,  at  which  a  quorum  of  thirteen  Trustees  was  present, 
as  required  by  the  charter,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
LL.D.,  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  Columbia 
University  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Corporation. 

A  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  forthwith  notified 
Dr.  Butler  of  his  election  and  escorted  him  to  the  Trustees' 
Room,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Chairman  and  for- 
mally accepted  the  election. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  make  suitable  ar- 
rangements for  the  installation  of  the  President,  which 
committee,  as  finally  organized,  consisted  of  Mr.  Pine, 
chairman ;  Mr.  Bangs  and  Mr.  Sands  of  the  Trustees, 
Dean  Van  Amringe  as  Chairman  of  the  Alumni  Council, 
Professor  Perry  and  Professor  Huntington  representing  the 
University  Council,  Mr.   Silas  B.  Brownell   representing 
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Barnard  College,  and  Mr.  V.  Everit  Macy,  representing 
Teachers  College. 

At  the  succeeding  meeting  of  the  Trustees  the  committee 
reported  a  proposed  order  of  arrangements,  acceptable  to 
the  President,  and  recommended  that  the  installation  take 
place  in  the  gymnasium  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
April  19,  which  report  and  recommendation  were  adopted. 
It  was  also  voted  that  all  the  usual  exercises  be  suspended 
on  April  18  and  19. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  committee  an  invitation, 
handsomely  engraved  and  bearing  the  corporate  seal  in 
color,  was  prepared  and  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  to  other  prominent  officials  of  the  United  States,  the 
State  and  City ;  to  presidents  and  professors  of  other  uni- 
versities and  colleges  and  to  representative  educators 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  the  clergy  of  the  City, 
to  representatives  of  the  several  alumni  organizations,  and 
to  representative  citizens.  Simultaneously  a  circular  an- 
nouncing the  date  of  installation,  and  containing  an  out- 
line of  the  proposed  arrangements  was  issued  by  the 
Alumni  Council  at  the  request  of  the  committee  to  alumni 
living  in  or  near  New  York  City  to  the  number  of  over 
four  thousand,  and  to  many  alumni  throughout  the  United 
States,  enclosing  a  form  of  application  for  tickets  of  ad- 
mission. 

In  order  to  fit  the  gj'mnasium  for  the  formal  ceremonies 
the  committee  secured  the  services  of  Grosvenor  Atterbury, 
'93,  and  John  A,  Tompkins  2d,  '94,  architects,  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  decorations.  In  accordance  with  their  designs  a 
stage  was  constructed,  having  seating  capacity  for  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  persons.  The  stage  was  surmounted  by  a 
pediment,  and  separated  from  the  auditorium  by  a  balus- 
trade, both  of  classic  design,  and  upon  the  pediment  were 
placed  the  seals  of  Columbia  College,  Barnard  College 
and  Teachers  College,  and  the  motto  "  In  Lumine  Tuo 
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Videbimus  Lumen."  On  either  side  of  the  proscenium 
were  panels  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  the  dates  1754 
and  1902,  and  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  presidents 
of  King's  College,  Columbia  College  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity with  their  dates  of  ofRce.  Upon  the  columns  and 
pilasters  in  front  of  the  stage  were  hung  escutcheons, 
bearing  the  shields  of  the  University,  the  City,  the  State 
and  the  United  States. 

Draperies  of  blue,  with  a  frieze  of  white  festoons  formed 
the  background  of  the  stage,  and  blue  and  white  draperies 
covered  the  front  of  the  gallery  and  the  wainscot  surround- 
ing the  auditorium,  producing,  in  contrast  with  the  soft 
buff  tone  of  the  walls  and  columns,  a  beautiful  and  har- 
monious effect.  In  the  center  of  the  stage  was  placed  the 
President's  chair,  and  on  either  side  chairs  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Trus- 
tees. The  seating  capacity  of  the  main  floor  was  1992 
and  of  the  gallery  222.  A  place  was  reserved  for  the 
orchestra  in  the  gallery. 

The  events  connected  with  the  installation  began  with  a 
dinner  given  to  President  Butler  by  his  classmates  of  the 
class  of  '82,  on  the  evening  of  April  17,  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  ball  given  by  the  students  in  the  Gymnasium 
on  the  same  evening.  The  following  day  was  devoted  to 
field  sports  and  a  regatta  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  the  students  and  to  a  reception  in  Earl  Hall  under  the 
management  of  the  Barnard  students.  In  the  evening  an 
entertainment  was  given  in  the  gymnasium  by  the  Musical 
and  Dramatic  Societies. 

On  Saturday,  April  19,  according  to  previous  announce- 
ment, the  grounds  were  closed  to  all  except  holders  of 
cards  admitting  them  to  the  installation  ceremonies  ;  to 
students  presenting  their  matriculation  cards,  and  to  mem- 
bers of  Squadron  "A"  in  uniform. 

From  10  a.  m.  until  2  p.  m.  the  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity, including  Barnard  College  and  Teachers  College, 
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were  open  to  visitors  and  in  each  Department  at  least  one 
officer  was  present  to  receive  visitors.  A  plan  and  directory 
of  the  buildings  was  printed  and  distributed,  with  the  order 
of  the  day. 

At  lo :  30  a.  m.  a  reception  was  given  in  the  Avery 
Library  by  the  University  Council  to  the  presidents  and 
representatives  of  other  colleges  and  universities,  followed 
by  an  inspection  of  the  buildings.  An  incident  of  the  re- 
ception was  the  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  Professor 
William  R.  Ware,  by  a  number  of  his  former  pupils  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  presentation 
speech  was  made  by  President  Eliot,  and  the  portrait  was 
accepted  by  President  Butler  on  behalf  of  the  University. 
The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  reception  consisted  of 
Professors  Munroe  Smith,  W.  H.  Carpenter  and  Edmund 
B.  Wilson.  The  members  of  the  University  Council  acted 
as  a  Reception  Committee. 

From  12  :  30  to  I  :  30  p.  m.  a  luncheon  in  the  officers' 
dining  room  was  given  by  the  University  Council  to  visitors 
from  other  colleges  and  universities.  At  the  same  time  a 
luncheon  was  given  in  Barnard  College  by  the  Trustees  of 
Barnard  College  to  invited  guests.  Alumni  Memorial 
Hall  was  open  to  the  alumni,  to  the  members  of  Squadron 
*' A"  and  others,  and  about  one  thousand  persons  were 
served. 

At  I  p.  m.  President  Roosevelt  arrived,  accompanied  by 
his  Secretary  and  the  Postmaster  General.  The  President 
and  his  party  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hewitt  and  Mr. 
Rives  and  were  escorted  by  Squadron  "  A."  Governor 
Odell  and  his  Secretary  arrived  almost  simultaneously, 
escorted  b}^  Mr.  Sands  and  Mr.  Seligman  (Alumni  Mar- 
shal). Mayor  Low  arrived  shortly  before  the  President, 
escorted  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Schermerhorn.  The  official  guests 
on  leaving  their  carriages  were  conducted  to  the  Trustees' 
Room,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Board.     The  other  guests  were  President 
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Eliot,  President  Hadley,  President  Harper,  Commissioner 
Harris,  President  Pritchett,  President  Alderman,  Dean  Van 
Amringe,  the  Faculty  Speaker,  Mr.  Robert  Fulton  Cut- 
ting, the  Alumni  Speaker,  the  Chaplain  and  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  President  an 
informal  luncheon  was  served. 

Marshals 
The  following  marshals  had  charge  of  the  reception  of 
guests  at  the  entrances  to  the  University  grounds,  of  the 
procession,  and  of  the  seating  of  guests  in  the  gymnasium  : 

Marshal-in-  Chief 
James  C.  Egbert,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Chief  Faculty  Marshal 
Edmund  H.  Miller,  Ph.D. 

Faculty  Marshals 
Henry  E.  Crampton,  Ph.D.         Arthur  F.  J.  Remy,  Ph.D. 
William  T.  Brewster,  A.M.       George  J.  Bayles,  Ph.D. 
George  C.  D.  Odell,  Ph.D.         George  N.  Olcott,  Ph.D 
Joseph  C.  Pfister,  A.M.  Curtis  H.  Page,  Ph.D. 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Ph.D.         Frank  Leo  Tufts,  Ph.D. 
Henry  J.  Burchell,  A.M.  Harlan  F.  Stone,  A.M. 

Henry  B.  Mitchell,  A.M.  Adam  L.  Jones,  Ph.D. 

William  R.  Shepherd,  Ph.D.      Harry  A.  Gushing,  Ph.D. 
Emil  A.  C.  Keppler,  A.M. 

Chief  Alumni  Marshal 
William  Thornton  Lawson,  '82. 

Alumni  Afar s  ha  Is 
P.  DePeyster  Ricketts,  '71.  Edward  P.  Casey,  '86. 

Eben  E.  Olcott,  '74.  Guy  van  Amringe,  'S^. 

T.  Matlack  Cheesman,  '74.  D.  LeRoy  Dresser,  '89. 

Isaac  N.  Seligman,  '76.  Frederick  J.  H.  Merrill,  '90. 

J.  Murray  Mitchell,  '77.  William  Harison,  '91. 
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W.  Fellowes  Morgan,  '80. 
Howard  van  Sinderen,  '81. 
John  W.  Dowling,  '84. 
William  K.  Otis,  '85. 
Francis  E.  Laimbeer,  85. 


Andrew  V.  Stout,  '93. 
George  B.  Germann,  '95. 
Frederick  S.  Luqueer,  '96. 
John  H.  Prentice,  '97. 
Gustavus  T.   Kirby,  '98. 


Chief  Student  Marshal 
Frederick  B.  Irvine. 


StudeJtt 
William  R.  Morley. 
Stephen  P.  Nash. 
Henry  S.  Giddings. 
Montgomery  Schuyler,  Jr. 
Bruce  M.  Falconer. 
Marcellus  H.  Dodge. 
William  Erb. 
C.  M.  Bradley. 
Henry  R.  Beekman. 
Morris  M.  Becher. 
Ogden  M.  Bishop. 
Frederick  B.  Clark. 
Newell  K.  Cone. 
Charles  A.  Dana. 
James  H.  Heroy. 
Lewis  Iselin. 
Roland  P.  Jackson. 
Leclanche  Moen. 
Frank  F.  Nalder. 
Herbert  R.  Odell. 
Lyman  Rhoades,  Jr. 
A.  P.  Ball. 
R.  Tavenner. 
G.  P.  Quackenbos. 
M.  E.  Cosenza. 
N.  W.  Willard. 
V.  F.  M.  Bonsall. 
R.  C.  MacMahon. 
H.  Hoadley. 


Marshals 

Edward  M.  Colie,  Jr. 

John  S.  Harrison. 

Elizabeth  Allen. 

Mary  D.  Hall. 

Ira  D.  Shaw. 

Florence  Davidson. 

Charles  R.  Wyckoff,  Jr. 

Charles  R.  Schuyler. 

A.  Hull. 

H.  C.  Townsend,  Jr. 

Eliot  Lee. 

C.  B.  Wyatt. 

Barent  Lefferts. 

R.  B.  Potts. 

Paul  H.  Harwood. 

J.  G.  Bates. 

James  P.  Carter. 

F.  T.  Bogue. 

W.  B.  vShoemaker. 

R.  B.  Bartholomew. 

A.  H.  Suzzalo. 

W.  M.  Gilbert. 

John  A.  Matthews. 

E.  C.  Harwood. 

E.  C.  Chickering. 
R.  M.  Meeker. 

F.  A.  Fall. 
W.  Whyte. 
W.  B.  Phillips. 
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Order  of  Procession 
The  procession  was  formed  by  the   Marshal-in-Chief,   Pro- 
fessor James  C.  Egbert,  Jr.,  and  his  assistants,  in  the  corridors 
of  the  Library  at  2  p.  m. 

The   several  divisions  of  the  procession  were  constituted   as 
follows  : 

First  Division 
Representatives  of  the  Students 
(a)   Students  of  Columbia  College. 
(<5)  Students  of  Barnard  College, 
(c)   Students  of  Teachers  College. 
{d)   Students  of  Medicine. 
((2)    Students  of  Law. 
(y)  Students  of  Applied  Science. 
(^g)   Students  of  Graduate  Schools. 

Second  Division 

Assistants^    Clinical  Assistatits  and  Lecturers 

Third  Division 

Instructors^    lutors  and  Demonstrators 

Fourth  Division 

The  Secretary  of  the  University. 

The  Registrar  of  the  University. 

Clinical  Professors  and  Lecturers 

Members  of  the  Faculties 
Fifth  Division 

Guests:    Oncers  of  the    Utiited  States,   State  and  City; 
Clergy  and  Alumni 
Julien  T.  Davies,  George  A.  Spalding,  M.D., 

Vice-President  of  the  Association  of  President  of  the  Association  of  the 

the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College.  Alumni  of  the  College  of  Physicians 

Peter  T.  Austen,  ^^^  Surgeons. 

President  of  the  Association  of  the       Robert  C.  Cornell, 
Alumni  of  the  Schools  of  Applied  Vice-President  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 

Science.  versity  Club, 

Charles  Warren  Hunt,  John  Cropper, 

Secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  President  of  the   Columbia  Alumni 

Civil  Engineers.  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Howard  S.  Bliss, 

President-elect  of  the  Syrian  Protes- 
tant College,  Beirfit,  Syria. 

James  Ford  Rhodes, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Charles  R.  Skinner, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

William  H.  Watson, 

Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

James  M.  Woolworth, 

Chancellor    of    the   Diocese  of    Ne- 
braska. 

Franklin  H.  Head, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


Amasa  J,  Parker, 
Albany,  New  York. 


Capt.  French  E.Chadwick,U.S.N. 
Naval  War  College. 

John  S.  Billings,  M.D. 

Librarian,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Edward  Brooks, 

Superintendent    of    Public   Schools, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  C.  Burlingham, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
New  York, 


Francis  L.  Stetson, 

Trustee  of  Williams  College 


Charles  M.  Pratt, 

Trustee  of  Amherst  College. 
Reverend  Joseph  H.  Twichell, 

Fellow  of  Yale  University. 

Jacob  A.  Cantor, 

President  of  the  Bore  ugh  of  Manhat 
tan,  City  of  New  York. 

Charles  V.  Fornes, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
City  of  New  York. 


Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 

New  York,  New  York. 
James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  the   University  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

T.  Guilford  Smith, 

Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

William  B.  Powell, 

Formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Secretary    of    the    Board    of    Indian 
Commissioners. 

Major  Harrison  K.  Bird, 

Military  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Melvil  Dewey, 

New  York  State  Librarian. 
William  H.  Maxwell, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New 
York. 
Bernard  R.  Green, 

Superintendent  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Joshua  L.  Chamberlain, 
Maine. 

Eugene  Levering, 

Trustee  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 
Francis  C.  Lowell, 

Fellow  of  Harvard  University. 
Reverend  Charles  Ray  Palmer, 

Fellow  of  Yale  University. 
J.  Edward  Swanstrom, 

President  of  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, City  of  New  York. 

Timothy  L.  Woodruff, 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 
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John  W.  Goff, 

Recorder  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


Charles  F.  McLean, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

William  W.  Goodrich, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

John  Clinton  Gray, 

Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Edward  M.  Gallaudet, 

President  of  the  Gallaudet  College  for 
the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Reverend  George  F.  Nelson, 

Superintendent  of  the  New  York  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  City  Mission  So- 
ciety. 

Reverend  E.  Winchester  Donald, 
Rector    of   Trinity  Church,    Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Willard  Bartlett, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Edw^ard  Patterson, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

William  J.  Magie, 

Chancellor  of  New  Jersey. 

Reverend  Michael  Lavelle, 

Rector    of    St.    Patrick's    Cathedral, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Reverend  George  Alexander, 

Pastor  of  University  Place  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Right  Rev.  Henry  W.  Warren, 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


Reverend  William  R,  Huntington, 
Rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York. 

Willis  L.  Moore,  Charles  D.  Walcott, 

Chief  of  the  United  States  Weather  Director  of  the  United  States  Geo- 

Bureau.  logical  Survey. 

John  R.  Procter, 
President  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 


Colonel  T.  A.  Bingham,  U.S.A., 
Officer  in  Charge  of  Public  Buildings, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Wayne  MacVeagh, 

Former   Attorney    General    of    the 
United  States. 

Karl  Buenz, 

Consul  General  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, New  York,  New  York. 

Ou  Sho-tchun, 

Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Legation. 

Maj.  Gen.John  R.  Brooke,U.S.A. 

Commander  of  the  Department  of  the 
East. 


George  B.  Cortelyou, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

Richard  Olney, 

Former    Secretary    of    State   of   the 
United  States. 

Sir  Percy  Sanderson, 

Consul  General  of  Great  Britain,  New 
York,  New  York. 

J.  B.  Pioda, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and    Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Switzerland. 

Rear  Admiral  A. S.Barker,U.S.N. 
Commandant  of    the    United    States 
Navy  Yard,  New  York. 
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Henry  C.  Payne,  Lord  Kelvin, 

Postmaster  General    of    the   United  Professor    Emeritus,    University    of 

States.  Glasgow. 

Von  Holleben,  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr., 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni-  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

potentiary  of  the  German  Empire. 

Sixth  Division 
Presidents  and   Other  Representatives  of  Universities  and 

Colleges 


President  C.  H.  Levermore, 

Adelphi  College. 

Professor  E.  N.  Brown, 
Haverford  College. 

Dean  W.  S.  Jackman, 

University  of  Chicago. 
Professor  L.  M.  Keasbey, 

Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Professor  T.  H.  Morgan, 

Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Professor  A.  Marshall  Elliott, 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Professor  Paul  Haupt, 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Professor  H.  M.  Hurd, 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Professor  James  R.  Wheeler, 

Columbia  University. 
Chairman   of  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

Professor  W.  F.  Ganong, 

Smith  College. 
Professor  H.  N.  Gardiner, 

Smith  College. 
Professor  W.  H.  Mace, 

Syracuse  University. 


Professor  R.  H.  Bradford, 

University  of  Utah. 
Professor  E.  P.  Cubberly, 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University. 
Professor  Charlotte  A.  Scott, 

Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Professor  Herman  Collitz, 

Bryn  Mawr  College. 
President  M.  Carey  Thomas, 

Bryn  Mawr  College. 
Dean  Agnes  Irwin, 

Radcliffe  College. 
Professor  W.  K.  Brooks, 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dean  Edward  H.  Griffin 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Professor  Andrew  F.  West, 

Princeton  University. 
Chairman  of  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  in  Rome. 

Professor  Mary  A.  Jordan, 

Smith  College. 
President  L.  Clark  Seelye, 

Smith  College. 

Professor  Alexander  C.  Flick, 

Syracuse  University. 


Chancellor  James  R.  Day, 
Syracuse  University. 
Dean  Ella  F.  Pendleton,  President  Caroline  Hazard, 

Wellesley  College.  Wellesley  College. 

Chancellor  E.Benjamin  Andrews,      Dean  James  B.  Scott, 

University  of  Nebraska.  School  of  Law,  University  of  Illinois. 
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Professor  Charles  De  Garmo, 

Cornell  University. 
Dean  H.  S.  White, 

Cornell  University. 


Dean  W.  M.  Polk, 

Medical  School,  Cornell  University. 
Dean  E.  A.  Fuertes, 

Cornell  University. 


President  Thomas  M.  Drown, 

I,ehigh  University. 


President  George  E.  Fellows, 

University  of  Maine. 
President  H.  S.  Pritchett, 

Massachusetts    Institute     of     Tech- 
nology. 

Professor  R.  Ogden  Doremus, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Professor  Isabel  Stone, 

Vassar  College. 
Professor  J.  C.  Bracq, 

Vassar  College. 
Professor  H.  E.  Mills, 

Vassar  College. 


President  E.  A.  Engler, 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Professor  J.  J.  McNulty, 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Edward  Lauterbach, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Professor  Abby  Leach, 

Vassar  College. 
Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon, 

Vassar  College. 
Professor  Mary  W.  Whitney, 

Vassar  College. 


President  James  M.  Taylor, 
Vassar  College, 


Principal  W.  Peterson, 

McGill  University. 

Director  H.  C.  Bumpus, 

American  Museum  of   Natural  His- 
tory. 

President  Almon  Gunnison, 

St.  I,awrence  University. 
Professor  Julius  D.  Dreher, 

Roanoke  College. 
Reverend  Brother  Jerome, 

President  Manhattan  College. 
Professor  Benjamin  F.  Thomas, 

Ohio  State  University. 
President  D.  W.  Hearn, 

St.  Francis  College. 
President  Mary  E.  Wooley, 

Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Professor  H.  S.  Carhart, 
University  of  Michigan. 


Professor  S.  P.  Langley, 

Smithsonian  Institution. 
Professor  F.  W.  Putnam, 

American   Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

President  G.  W.  Atherton, 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 
President  A.  C.  MacKenzie, 

Elmira  College. 
Reverend  Brother  Potamian, 

Manhattan  College. 
President  Rush  Rhees, 

University  of  Rochester. 
Chancellor  Robert  B.  Fulton, 

University  of  Mississippi. 
President  George  A.  Pettit, 

St.  John's  College,  Fordham. 
President  George  A.  Harter, 

Delaware  College. 
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Professor  A.  C.  McGiffert, 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Professor  Thomas  C.  Hall, 
Union  Theolog^ical  Seminary. 


Professor  G.  W.  Knox, 

Union  Theological  Seminary. 
Professor  William  Adams  Brown, 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 


Professor  Charles  A.  Briggs, 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 


President  E.  A.  Alderman, 

Tulane  University. 
President  J.  H.  Barrows, 

Oberlin  College. 
Professor  A.  C.  Armstrong, 

Wesleyan  University. 
Professor  J.  Dyneley  Prince, 

New  York  University. 
Professor  I.  T.   Russell, 

New  York  University. 


President  E.  D.  Warfield, 

Lafayette  College. 
Professor  F.  W.  Boatwright, 

Richmond  College,  Virginia. 
President  B.  P.  Raymond, 

Wesleyan  University. 
Professor  C.  H.  Snow, 

New  York  University. 

Professor  F.  H.  Stoddard, 

New  York  University. 


Chancellor  H.  M.  McCracken, 

New  York  University. 


Professor  James  A.  Harrison, 

University  of  Virginia. 
Professor  W.  P.  Durfee, 

Hobart  College. 
President  Geo.  Williamson  Smith, 

Trinity  College. 
President  George  Harris, 

Amherst  College. 
Dean  H.  L.  Hodgkins, 

Columbian  University. 
President  George  E.  Merrill, 

Colgate  University. 
President  Ezra  Brainard, 

Middlebury  College. 

Prof.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr., 
Union  University. 
President  A.  V.  V.  Raymond, 
Union  University. 
President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  Acting  President  John  H.  Hewitt, 

University  of  Tennessee.  Williams  College. 

President  M.  H.  Buckham,  President  Thomas  Fell, 

Uuiversity  of  Vermont.  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis. 


President  Charles  F.  Thwing, 

Western  Reserve  University. 
Professor  J.  H.  McDaniels, 

Hobart  College. 
Professor  F.  P.  Nash, 

Hobart  College. 
Professor  H.  H.  Goodell, 

Amherst  College. 
President  Howard  Ayers, 

University  of  Cincinnati. 
Dean  W.  H.  Crawshaw, 

Colgate  University. 
Colonel  Albert  L.  Mills,  U.S.A., 

Superintendent  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, West  Point. 

Professor  Frank  S.  Hoffman, 
Union  University. 
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President  J.  A.  Brashear, 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Professor  E.  F.  Nichols, 

Dartmouth  College. 
Professor  Louis  Bevier,  Jr., 

Rutgers  College. 
Professor  Albert  Harkness, 

Brown  University. 
President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce, 

Brown  University. 
Professor  D.  C.  Munro, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Professor  G.  W.  Pepper, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Professor  S.  N.  Patten, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dean  J.  H.  Penniman, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Professor  John  H.  Finley, 

Princeton  University. 
Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin, 

Princeton  University. 

Professor  Allan  Marquand, 
Princeton  University. 


President  W.  J.  Tucker, 

Dartmouth  College. 
Professor  G.  F.  Hull, 

Dartmouth  College. 
President  Austin  Scott, 

Rutgers  College. 
Professor  Carl  Barus, 

Brown  University. 

President  George  H.  Denny, 

Washington  and  L,ee  University. 
Professor  Marion  Learned, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  F.  E.  Schelling, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Professor  W.  A.  Lamberton, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Vice-Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Professor  Paul  Van  Dyke, 

Princeton  University. 
Professor  Woodrow  Wilson, 

Princeton  University. 
Professor  Theodore  W.  Hunt, 

Princeton  University, 


Dean  S.  R.  Winans, 
Princeton  University. 


Professor  Charles  S.  Baldwin, 

Yale  University. 
Professor  William  Beebe, 

Yale  University. 
Professor  H.  C.  Emery, 

Yale  University. 
Professor  E.  W.  Hopkins, 

Yale  University. 
Professor  George  J.  Brush, 

Yale  University. 
Professor  A.  S.  Cook, 

Yale  University. 
Professor  T.  D.  Seymour, 

Yale  University. 
Professor  G.  T.  Ladd, 

Yale  University. 


Professor  W.  L.  Phelps, 

Yale  University. 
Professor  E.  W.  Scripture, 

Yale  University. 
Professor  Irving  Fisher, 

Yale  University. 
Professor  H.  W.  Farnam, 

Yale  University. 
Professor  Henry  Wade  Rogers, 

Yale  University. 
Professor  T.  S.  Woolsey, 

Yale  University. 
Professor  H.  S.  Williams, 

Yale  University. 
Professor  T.  R.  Lounsbury, 

Yale  University. 
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Professor  A.  W.  Wright,  Professor  A.  M.  Wheeler, 

Yale  University.  Yale  University. 

Professor  W.  H.  Brewer,  Professor  G.  P.  Fisher, 

Yale  University.  Yale  University. 

W.  C.  Lane, 
Librarian  of  Harvard  University. 
Professor  W.  T.  Porter,  Professor  Hugo  Miinstei'berg, 

Harvard  University.  Harvard  University. 

Professor  M.  H.  Morgan,  Professor  A.  B.  Hart, 

Harvard  University.  Harvard  University. 

Professor  Edward  Channing,  Professor  C.  S.  Minot, 

Harvard  University.  Harvard  University. 

Professor  Ephraim  Emerton, 
Harvard  University. 
Dean  C.  L.  Smith,  Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch, 

Harvard  University.  Harvard  University. 

Vice-President  J.  C.  Branner,  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  T.  J.  Conaty, 

Iceland  Stanford,  Jr.  University.  Catholic  University  of  America. 

President  Ira  Remsen,  President  J.  G.  Schurman, 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  Cornell  University. 

Professor  William  G.  Hale,  Provost  C.  C.  Harrison, 

University  of  Chicago.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
President  William  R.  Harper,  President  Francis  L.  Patten, 

University  of  Chicago.  Princeton  University. 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  President  Charles  W.   Eliot, 

Yale  University.  Harvard  University. 

Seventh  Division 
Emeritus    Officers 
The    University    Council 
The    Trustees  of  Teachers  College 
The   Trustees  of  Barnard  College 
The    Chaplain  of  the    University 
The   Treasurer  of  the   Corporation 

Eighth  Division 

The    Trustees  of  the    University 
Mr.  Hewitt. 

Mr.  Sands  and  Dr.  Trudeau. 
Mr.  DeWitt  and  Mr.  Bangs. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Coe  and  Mr.  Parsons. 

Dr.  Wheelock  and  Mr.  Cammann. 

Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Pine. 

Mr.  Rives  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Cutting. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Schermerhorn  and  Mr.  Beektnan. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dix  and  Mr.  Silliman. 

The  Bishop  of  New  York  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent. 

Ex-President  Low  and  President  Butler. 

The  Faculty  Speaker,  Dean  Van  Amringe. 

The  Alumni  Speaker,  Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Trustees,  and 

The  Pi'esident  of  the  United  States. 


Proceeding  from  the  Library  the  procession  marched 
across  the  campus,  extending  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the 
portico  to  the  north  door  of  the  gymnasium,  and  number- 
ing about  nine  hundred  persons. 

The  ceremonies  then  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the 

following 

Programme 

Prayers  by  the  Rev.  Marvin  Richardson  Vincent,  D.D. 

Address  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  by  William  Colford  Scher- 
merhorn, A.M.,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Presentation  of  the  Charter  and  Keys  of  the  University,  and 
Installation  of  the  President. 

Response  by  the  President. 

Address  on  behalf  of  the  Faculties  by  John  Howard  Van 
Amringe,  L.H.D.,  LL.D. 

Address  on  behalf  of  the  Alumni  by  Robert  Fulton  Cutting, 
A.M. 

Address  on  behalf  of  the  Students  by  Allan  Beach  Arnold 
Bradley,  President  of  the  Senior  Class. 

Addresses  by 

Charles  William  Eliot,  LL.D.,  President  of  Hai-vard  Uni- 
versity. 

Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Francis  Landey  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Princeton 
University. 
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William  Rainey  Harper,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

William  Torrey  Harris,  LL.D.,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Inaugural  Address  by  the  President. 

Hymn:   "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee" America. 

I 
My  country,  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing ; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrims'  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 
II 
Columbia  revered. 
By  our  forefathers  reared 

With  love  and  pride ; 
Mother  of  Truth  and  Right, 
Forever  may  thy  light 
Guide  us,  thy  sons,  aright, 

Where'er  we  bide. 
Ill 
Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing ; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light ; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 

Benediction  by  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Codman  Potter,  D.D., 
LL.D.  

The  orchestra  of  the  Columbia  University  Philharmonic 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs,  Con- 
ductor of  Music,  with  the  assistance  of  several  professional 
musicians,  rendered  the  following  selections  : 

Marche  russe , Ganne, 

Overture,  "  Tancred  " Rossini. 
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Introduction  and  Waltz,  "  Jolly  Fellows" Volstedt. 

Fantasie  from  "  Tannhauser" Wagner. 

Ballet  Music  from  "  Coppelia" Delibes. 

Grand  March  from  "  Feramors  " Rubinstein. 

Entre  Act  from  "  Rosamunde  " Schubert. 

Melodic  in  F Rubinstein . 

Fanfare  and  Hymn,  "America." 

The  Ceremonies 

The  ceremonies  were  opened  with  prayers  offered  b}'  the 
Reverend  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  concluding  with  the 
prayer  of  President  Johnson  on  laying  the  corner  stone  of 
King's  College,  August  23,  1756. 

"  May  God  Almighty  grant  that  this  College,  thus 
happily  founded,  may  ever  be  enriched  with  His  blessing ; 
that  it  may  be  increased  and  flourish,  and  be  carried  on  to 
its  entire  perfection,  to  the  glory  of  His  name,  and  the 
adornment  of  His  true  religion  and  good  literature,  and 
to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  public  weal,  to  all  pos- 
terities forevermore." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Trustees,  after  offering  a  welcome 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  guests 
of  the  University,  addressed  President  Butler  as  follows  : 

'■''Dr.  Butler:  On  the  sixth  of  January  last  you  were 
duly  and  unanimously  elected  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
College  to  be  the  President  of  this  Institution. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Trustees  and  by  their  authority  it  has 
now  become  my  duty  as  their  Chairman,  to  present  to  you 
a  copy  of  the  charter  of  this  Corporation,  in  token  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  you  and  in  full  confidence  that  you  will 
maintain  and  promote  the  objects  and  principles  therein  set 
forth  with  all  your  ability  and  with  all  the  fidelity  which  has 
distinguished  your  predecessors  in  the  office  of  Presdent." 

The  Chairman  then  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
ident a  copy  of  the  charter  which  was  handed  to  him  by 
the  Clerk. 
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The  Chairman  continued : 

"  I  am  also  instructed  to  place  in  your  hands  the  keys  of 
the  University,  in  token  of  the  responsibility  devolved  upon 
you,  as  such  president,  to  protect  the  property  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  University  and  to  maintain  order  and  disci- 
pline within  its  precincts." 

The  Chairman  then  delivered  to  the  President  the  keys  of 
the  University,  seven  in  number,  belonging  to  the  seven 
buildings,  the  keys  having  been  handed  to  him  by  the  Clerk. 

Dr.  Butler  responded  as  follows  : 

"  I  accept,  sir,  at  your  hands  these  symbols  of  authority 
and  responsibility,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  the  Trustees  and  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  obligation  which  the  honor  involves.  Relying  upon 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Trustees  and  the  complete 
cooperation  of  my  colleagues  of  the  faculties,  I  will  faith- 
fully execute  the  office  of  President  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity." 

At  this  point  the  President  returned  the  charter  and  keys 
to  the  Clerk,  and  raising  his  right  hand  continued  : 

"To  preserve,  protect  and  foster  this  ancient  college, 
established  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  youth  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  ;  to  maintain,  strengthen  and 
upbuild  this  noble  university  ;  to  obey  its  statutes  ;  to  labor 
unweariedly  for  its  advantage  and  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  high  ideals  ;  to  promote  its  efficiency  in  every  part 
that  it  may  widen  the  boundaries  and  extend  the  applica- 
tions of  human  knowledge  and  contribute  increasingly  to 
the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  city,  state  and  nation  —  I 
pledge  my  strength  and  whatever  abilities  God  has  given 
me.      By  His  help,  I  will." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  office, 
the  Chairman  formally  presented  Dr.  Butler  to  the  Facul- 
ties, the  Alumni  and  the  students,  and  to  the  audience  as 
the  duly  elected  President  of  the  University,  and  there- 
upon escorted  him  to  the  presidential  chair. 
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The  President,  having  taken  the  chair,  the  Marshal-in- 
Chief  presented  the  several  speakers  in  order,  and  the  fol- 
lowing addresses  were  delivered  : 


ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  HOWARD  VAN  AMRINGE, 

L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  DEAN  OF  COLUMBIA 

COLLEGE 

On  Behalf  of  the  Faculties 

President  Butler  : 

I  salute  you  in  the  name  of  all  the  Faculties  of  Columbia 
University. 

Your  accession  to  the  presidency  is  of  much  personal 
concern  to  every  one  of  those  whom  I  represent,  and  of 
great  moment  to  the  University  in  all  its  parts. 

The  true  teacher  is  impelled  and  directed  by  an  indwel- 
ling force  which  he  can  not  resist.  No  adverse  circum- 
stance can  wholly  stay  his  beneficent  activities  and  none 
can  destroy,  though  it  may  impair,  their  informing  and 
elevating  character.  It  goes  without  saying,  however, 
that  he  can  reach  the  highest  measure  of  his  useful- 
ness only  under  favoring  conditions — conditions  that  shall 
surround  him  with  an  atmosphere  of  befitting  apprecia- 
tion and  put  him  in  a  position  of  becoming  authority 
toward  those  whom  he  teaches.  As  you  very  well  know, 
sir,  by  observation  and  experience,  such  conditions  may 
be  cultivated  or  discouraged  by  the  President,  and  upon 
his  attitude  in  that  regard  depends,  in  large  measure, 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  official  body. 

If  the  teacher  here,  of  high  or  low  degree,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  trusted  officer  of  the  University,  whose  duty  is, 
first,  to  be  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  particular  depart- 
ment to  which  he  is  attached,  and  then  to  be  ready  and 
eager  to  do  whatever  in  him  lies  for  the  welfare  of  the 
institution   as    a   whole,   if    his    labors    are   critically   and 
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sympathetically  observed  and,  as  his  specific  and  general 
worth  manifests  itself,  he  is  suitably  encouraged,  there 
will  indeed  be  nourished  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  devo- 
tion that  must  continually  advance  the  University  in  schol- 
astic usefulness,  dignity  and  power.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  regarded,  or  is  suffered  to  regard  himself, 
simply  as  an  employee  who,  the  task  for  which  he  was 
especially  engaged  having  been  performed  and  paid  for, 
has  fulfilled  his  obligations  to  the  University,  as  the  Uni- 
versity has  to  him,  the  general  spirit  of  the  teaching  staff, 
and  hence  of  the  University,  must  lack  that  touch  of 
supreme  grace  which  lifts  a  rightly  constituted  academic 
community,  above  all  that  is  sordid  and  mean,  into  the 
happy  region  where  truth,  in  life,  letters  and  science,  is 
sought  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  what  its  promulgation  and 
its  concrete  expression  in  the  lives  of  teachers  and  taught 
may  do  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

On  this,  that  may  be  called  the  personal  side,  our 
knowledge  of  you,  gained  during  your  residence  here,  as 
student  and  officer,  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in- 
spires us  with  the  highest  hope  and  expectation  of  your 
wise  and  skilful  cooperation,  your  intelligent  and  discrimi- 
nating appreciation,  and  your  favor  in  so  far  as  such  favor 
may  be  merited  and  due. 

The  third  year  of  the  second  century  of  Columbia 
College  was  signalized  in  the  enactment,  by  the  Trustees, 
of  a  statute  which  marked  the  conscious  beginning  of  Col- 
umbia University.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  was 
then  any  break  in,  or  violent  departure  from,  the  traditive 
educational  policy  of  the  College.  The  underlying  pur- 
pose and  confident  expectation  of  the  devoted  men  who 
brought  about  the  founding  of  King's  College,  and  watched 
over  its  infancy,  are  expressed  in  the  seal  and  its  legend 
which  they  reverently  adopted,  and  in  the  first  prospectus 
which  the  firstPresident  issued.  The  purpose  and  the  policy 
announced  in  the  beginning  have   been,  under   changing 
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conditions  and  means  adapted  to  them,  consistently  pursued 
from  that  time  to  this  and  animate  and  control  the  Uni- 
versity to-day.  The  statute  of  July,  1857,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  was  but  a  latter  day  expression  of  the  prospectus 
issued  by  President  Johnson  in  May,  1754.  In  both  are 
set  forth  the  same  broad  views  of  duty  and  opportunity  and 
the  same  sense  of  obligation,  but  what  in  the  prospectus 
were  hopes  and  aspirations,  in  the  statute  became,  in  fair 
measure,  elaborated  schemes  and  distinct  commands. 
Those  commands  were,  of  necessity,  largely  prospective ; 
partly  from  lack  of  ready  money  to  execute  them  with  any 
fulness,  partly  for  the  reason  that  they  were  in  advance  of 
the  thought  and  recognized  needs  of  that  day,  and  partly 
because  they  required  a  man  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature  and 
training  to  interpret  them  to  the  public  and  to  translate  them 
into  appropriate  action.  A  definite  goal  was,  however,  set, 
and  towards  it  the  College  steadily  advanced,  at  first  with 
slow  and  somewhat  uncertain  steps,  and  later  with  assured 
and  rapid  strides. 

From  the  Trustees'  action  resulted,  in  the  last  years  under 
President  King,  some  amplification  of  the  College  curri- 
culum, the  establishment  of  a  Law  School,  and  the  incip- 
iency  of  a  plan  for  a  school  of  science. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Barnard,  who  became  presi- 
dent in  1864,  to  see  the  full  significance  of  the  statute,  to 
discern  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  it 
into  effect,  and  to  become  under  it  a  great  educational 
missionary.  He  was  eminently  well  fitted  for  the  arduous 
task  which  he  assumed.  He  was  a  man  of  extended  and 
profound  knowledge  in  many  fields,  an  exact  scientist  and 
an  elegant  classical  scholar,  a  poet  and  a  musician  of  no 
mean  quality,  of  strong  imagination  and  enthusiastic  tem- 
per, long  a  student  of  education  in  all  its  aspects,  with  a 
deep  and  growing  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  educational 
opportunities  and  methods,  with  a  prophet's  vision  of  the 
coming  exactions  of  the  future  and  of  the  way  to  meet 
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them,  bold  in  the  statement  of  his  views,  persistent  and 
eloquent  in  their  advocacy  and  incapable  of  discourage- 
ment. At  no  time  in  his  whole  career  at  Columbia,  not 
even  when  the  physical  infirmities  of  age  weakened  his 
voice  so  that  he  could  scarcely  be  heard  and  shook  his 
hand  so  that  he  could  scarcely  write,  did  his  mind  become 
dulled  to  the  enterprises  which  he  had  at  heart  or  his 
spirits  flag  in  his  efforts  to  promote  them.  He  remained 
to  the  end  an  effective  apostle  of  the  better  and  higher 
education  of  both  men  and  women. 

In  the  year  immediately  preceding  his  accession,  there 
were  in  Columbia  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  college  stu- 
dents and  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  law  students,  and 
that  represented  the  whole  of  Columbia's  immediate  and 
direct  influence  upon  the  community.  The  Law  School 
had  already  acquired  a  wide  reputation,  was  in  fact  though 
not  in  name  independent  of  the  President,  and  was  devel- 
oped under  the  authority  of  the  trustees  by  its  great 
warden,  Dwight.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons had  a  merely  nominal  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution, and  could  not  be  accounted  a  part  of  it  in  any 
proper  sense,  and  so  remained  till  after  Barnard's  time. 
The  School  of  Mines  was  in  an  inchoate  condition,  with 
one  professor  appointed  and  no  definite  plan  arranged. 
The  College  was,  within  its  limits,  an  excellent  college, 
but,  in  the  light  of  the  present  day,  its  limits  were  narrow  • 
its  course  was  wholly  obligatory  throughout — which  was 
not  peculiar  forty  years  ago. 

The  first  step  of  the  new  president  was  to  carry  forward 
the  project  for  a  School  of  Mines.  This  school,  though 
not  due  to  his  initiative,  owed  to  him  principally  its  au- 
spicious opening  and  its  rapid  success.  He  fostered, 
through  it,  not  only  those  branches  of  study  which  par- 
ticularly relate  to  mining  and  metallurgy,  but  other  scien- 
tific studies  and  advanced  courses  in  science  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.     He  early  turned  his  at- 
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tention,  also,  to  introducing  elasticity  into  the  college  cur- 
riculum. He  found  this  way  long  and  hard,  but  he  trod  it 
with  unfaltering  confidence  and,  ultimately,  with  complete 
success.  By  his  procurement,  in  the  three  lower  classes 
scholarships  were  instituted,  in  the  principal  departments, 
to  stimulate  assiduity  in  study  and  precision  of  acquire- 
ment, and,  at  the  close  of  the  senior  year,  fellowships  in 
letters  and  science  were  awarded  to  further  the  dearest 
wish  that  he  had — the  promotion  of  university  courses  of 
study.  All  along  his  way  for  twenty-five  years  are  to  be 
found  the  monuments  of  his  progress  toward  the  Columbia 
of  to-day.  In  1880,  he  brought  about  the  establishment  of 
the  School  of  Political  Science,  which  was  partly  under- 
graduate, though  mainly  graduate,  in  intent.  At  the  same 
time  he  introduced  a  large  measure  of  election  into  the 
college  curriculum  and  provided,  in  connection  with  the 
College  proper,  the  School  of  Mines,  and  the  new  School 
of  Political  Science,  courses  of  university  instruction  in 
languages  and  literatures,  in  philosophy,  history  and  polit- 
ical economy,  in  mathematics  and  astronom}',  in  geology, 
physics  and  chemistry.  He  thus  prepared  the  community 
to  look  for  and  demand  from  him  increasing  and  diversified 
opportunities  for  study,  and  succeeded  in  creating,  for  trus- 
tees and  professors  alike,  a  much  wider  horizon  and  a  new 
world  of  ideas. 

It  was  your  fortune,  sir,  to  become  a  student  of  the  col- 
lege in  1878,  at  the  height  of  President  Barnard's  career 
and  in  the  fulness  of  his  powers.  You  benefited,  therefore, 
by  a  curriculum  liberalized  and  extended  by  his  efforts  ; 
you  availed  yourself,  and  with  signal  honor,  of  the  varied 
educational  advantages  afforded  under  him  to  earnest  stu- 
dents ;  and  secured,  I  may  say  in  passing,  an  abounding 
share  of  the  scholarships  conferred  for  distinction  in  study. 
On  graduating  at  the  head  of  your  class  in  1882,  you  were 
adjudged  the  fellowship  in  letters  and  became,  as  a  uni- 
versity student,  familiar  with  the  extent  of  the   advanced 
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courses  here  in  literature  and  philosophy  and  the  way  of 
conducting  them.  You  took  occasion,  later,  to  contrast 
such  courses  with  those  in  the  like  subjects  given  in  the 
universities  of  Berlin  and  Paris.  On  completing  your 
studies  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  you  became  an  instructor 
in  Columbia  and  aided  in  carrying  forward  the  great  de- 
signs of  that  time.  You  were  a  close  student  of  Barnard's 
educational  papers,  you  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  eloquent 
presentation  of  high  educational  ideals,  you  were  stirred  by 
the  intellectual  fervor  which  characterized  him  in  all  that 
he  did,  you  were  a  witness,  and  had  experience,  of  his 
considerate  and  frank  way  of  dealing  with  his  co-workers  ; 
and  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  hold  fast  to  all  that  was  good, 
which  was  much,  and  avoid  all  that  was  faulty,  in  his  con- 
duct of  affairs. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  Barnard  because  he 
was  so  largely  instrumental  in  setting  and  tending  and 
bringing  to  a  fair  state  of  growth,  many  of  the  plants 
which  blossom  and  bear  fruit  to-day. 

"  Administration,"  in  the  ordinary  business  sense,  had  no 
attractions  for  President  Barnard.  He  knew  little  of  it  and 
cared  less.  At  the  formative  period  in  which  he  served, 
and  for  that  which  he  had,  in  consequence,  to  do,  this  was 
in  him  a  not  unhappy  deficiency.  But  it  would  have  been 
impracticable  to  arrange  and  conduct  a  university  such  as  we 
have  on  the  lines  which  he  laid  down  and  followed.  At  the 
close  of  his  presidency,  the  time  had  fully  arrived  for  con- 
structive administrative  reform.  The  hour  had  come,  and 
so,  happily,  had  the  man.  President  Low  apprehended  the 
character,  as  well  as  the  magnitude,  of  the  work  necessary 
to  be  done.  It  was  not  the  exposition  of  new  educational 
theories  that  was  needed ;  it  was  the  coordination  of  sub- 
jects and  departments ;  it  was  the  settlement  of  the  neces- 
sary inter-relation  and  dependence  of  schools  and  facul- 
ties ;  it  was  the  delimitation  of  authority ;  it  was  the 
harmonizing  of  interests  apparently  conflicting  but  really 
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in  accord ;  it  was  to  gather  up  the  segregated  parts  and 
make  of  them  one  systematic  and  consistent  whole,  in 
which  each  should  be  distinct  in  its  own  well-defined 
sphere,  and  yet  made  to  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  every 
other  and  of  all  others.  The  fit  accomplishment  of  such  a 
purpose  required  an  open  mind,  business  experience  and 
skill,  and  unusual  administrative  capacity.  These  qualifi- 
cations President  Low  had,  and  he  made  their  influence  felt 
at  once.  In  his  first  year  of  service,  he  gathered  into  appro- 
priate groups,  and  put  under  the  control  of  proper  facul- 
ties and  a  university  council,  the  ''graduate  work  "  for  the 
degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy,  which 
had,  for  the  most  part,  depended  upon,  and  been  managed 
by,  individual  professors,  and  so  adjusted  the  relation  of 
the  faculties  to  each  other  and  of  the  students  to  them  all 
that  he  was  able,  in  his  first  annual  report,  to  say,  with 
pardonable  pride  and  transparent  justice:  "Thus  atone 
stroke  Columbia  ceased  to  be  divided  into  fragments,  and 
took  upon  herself  the  aspect  of  a  university,  wherein  each 
department  was  related  to  e\^ery  other  and  every  one 
strengthened  all."  The  high  note  of  accomplishment  struck 
in  this  first  message  was  sustained  throughout.  He  estab- 
lished a  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  a  Faculty  of  Pure  Science, 
and  a  University  Council ;  he  brought  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  into  organic  relation  with  the 
University ;  he  moved  Columbia  to  this  splendid  site  and 
procured  the  erection  of  the  fine  edifices  that  adorn  it ;  he 
enriched  the  library  and  housed  it  in  a  magnificent  build- 
ing ;  he  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  corporation, 
and  under  its  authority  so  far  as  their  higher  functions  are 
concerned.  Teachers  College  and  Barnard  College ;  and, 
in  brief,  where  he  found  a  good  and  growing  college  and 
a  number  of  more  or  less  unrelated  schools  and  educational 
activities,  he  left,  after  a  service  of  but  little  more  than  a 
decade,  a  great  and  homogeneous  university,  with  an  edu- 
cational organization  of  high  efficiency,  elastic  and  adapt- 
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able,  without  strain,  to  such  changes  as  the  ever  varying 
and  constantly  increasing  requirements  of  learning  and 
society  may  demand. 

You,  sir,  were  a  factor,  and  a  potent  one,  in  this  great 
work  so  quickly  and  so  ably  done.  You  know  the  result 
as  a  whole  and  in  every  detail,  in  its  substance  and  in  its 
spirit. 

The  full  story  of  the  regeneration  of  Columbia  under 
Dr.  Barnard,  and  its  re-formation  under  Dr.  Low,  is 
familiar  to  you ;  you  are  cognizant  of  the  important 
matters  that  were  settled  under  their  distinguished  and  sug- 
gestive administrations,  and  of  the  grave  questions  that 
remain  to  be  considered,  some  of  which  press  for  an 
answer. 

From  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  you,  and 
from  a  knowledge  of  your  complete  mastery  of  the  situa- 
tion here,  I,  and  those  whom  I  represent,  have  every 
confidence  that,  under  your  direction,  Columbia  will  ad- 
vance and  become,  year  by  year,  more  effective,  more 
prosperous,  and  more  powerful :  and  it  is  now  my  office 
as  delegate  of  the  Faculties,  as  it  is,  personally,  my  high 
privilege  and  very  great  pleasure,  to  welcome  you  most 
cordially  as  the  President  and  to  promise  you,  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  teaching  staff  of  the  University,  a  most  willing 
and  thorough  cooperation. 


ADDRESS  OF  ROBERT  FULTON  CUTTING,  A.M., 

On  Behalf  of  the  Alumni. 

On  behalf  of  the  Alumni  Association  I  bid  you  welcome 
to  the  chair  of  the  presidency  of  Columbia  University  and 
assure  you  the  loyal  support  of  my  associates  in  your  every 
effort  to  make  this  institution  a  factor  of  ever-increasing 
potency  in  the  development  and  in  the  ennobling  of  Ameri- 
can civilization. 
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In  selecting  a  president  for  the  University,  the  trustees 
have  sought  an  administrator,  and  the  FacuUy  a  scholar ; 
the  alumni  have  sought  a  man  and  in  the  administrator  and 
the  scholar  upon  whom  has  fallen  the  choice  of  the  trus- 
tees and  the  faculty,  the  alumni  are  satisfied  they  have 
also  found  the  man.  Into  your  hands,  sir,  we  commit  our 
hopes  for  the  future  of  our  alma  mater.  Our  hopes  are 
broad,  far  reaching  and  idealistic,  but  we  are  persuaded 
you  will  not  disappoint  them. 

Years  have  passed  since  to  many  of  us  the  text-book  of 
the  classroom  and  the  rostrum  of  the  lecture  hall  have 
ceased  to  be  the  media  of  increasing  knowledge,  but  we 
are  students  still  and  the  problems  we  are  compelled  to 
solve  are  difficult  and  often  painful.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, voluntarily  or  involuntarily  we  are  applying  to 
the  serious  business  of  life  the  lessons  learned  in  Colum- 
bia's halls.  We  are  studying  now  under  the  pressure  of 
responsibility  and  the  burden  of  sober  duty,  and  experience 
has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  past  that  enables  us 
to  measure  the  value  of  university  training  in  qualifying 
the  individual  for  the  competitive  struggle.  We  realize 
now,  as  we  did  not  in  undergraduate  days,  the  true  mean- 
ing of  higher  education  and  the  gravity  of  your  responsi- 
bility in  the  endeavor  to  make  Columbia  equal  to  her 
opportunity. 

We  look  back  to  the  still  green  memories  of  our  college 
days  and  recall  our  aspirations — our  glowing  anticipations 
for  a  cloudless  and  honorable  future.  "  Your  young  men 
shall  see  visions,"  said  the  Hebrew  prophet  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  dreamer  we  were  ready  to  imagine  any  possibility 
that  generous  sentiment  proposed.  We  craved  the  idealism 
of  learning  and  the  heroism  of  history.  The  moral  grand- 
eur of  imagination  and  depth  of  sentiment  of  the  classic 
writers  were  more  to  us  than  the  beauty  of  their  diction 
and  the  music  of  their  verse,  the  men  of  Thucyd- 
ides  and   Livy  more   than  the  vivid  realism  of   the  his- 
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torians.  Pythagoras  was  great  to  us,  not  so  much  for  his 
ingenious  and  daring  speculations  in  psychology  as 
because  under  his  influence  Crotona  rose  from  mediocrity 
to  a  prominent  position  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Hellenic 
cities.  Archimedes  won  our  admiration  as  much  by  the 
patriotic  employment  of  his  talents  in  the  defense  of  Syra- 
cuse as  by  his  wonderful  discoveries  and  inventions.  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero  kindled  our  enthusiasm  by  their 
heroic  struggle  against  tyranny  as  greatly  as  by  their 
incomparable  oratory. 

The  undergraduate  is  the  age  of  an  exuberant  senti- 
mentalism — a  plastic  age,  when  a  wisely  stimulated 
idealism  and  hero-worship  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
faith  in  human  nature  that  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  imperish- 
able value. 

The  personal  apprehension  of  the  possibilities  of  life  as 
they  are  revealed  in  the  good  and  great  who  "lie  sepul- 
chered  in  monumental  fame"  is  one  of  the  requisites  to 
a  noble  manhood.  We  look  to  you  as  the  mainspring  of 
this  idealism  of  learning  and  purpose,  which  should  per- 
vade the  teaching  and  life  of  the  University.  You  are 
young  ;  may  you  continue  to  retain  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
and  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  growth  of  sentiment,  how- 
ever immature  may  be  its  method  of  expression. 

There  has  been  of  late  occasional  public  criticism  of  the 
utility  of  college  education  and  if  the  university  has  no 
better  function  than  to  make  the  millionaire,  no  larger 
purpose  than  to  teach  the  easiest  and  quickest  method  of 
transforming  brains  into  gold,  it  is  found  wanting  and 
deservedly.  But  its  graduates  are  no  mere  specialists,  for 
the  curriculum  demands  of  them  the  complement  of  learn- 
ing, to  the  end  that  the  engineer,  the  lawyer,  the  economist 
and  the  philosopher  may  be  qualified  to  realize  the  noblest 
aspirations,  and  to  render  the  broadest  service  to  humanity. 
It  is  by  no  narrow  material  standard  that  the  world  has 
heretofore   measured   the   stature  of  the  scholar,  nor  will 
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the  twentieth  century  expect  less  of  him  than  the  past. 
He  has  himself  encouraged  us  to  great  expectation  and 
the  splendid  indifference  to  purely  material  ends  that  has 
in  every  age  so  generally  characterized  him  is  sufficient 
title  to  the  confidence  of  to-day.  The  university  does  not 
aim  to  make  the  millionaire,  but  the  millionaire  is  busy 
making  the  university,  and  the  verdict  of  the  man  of 
affairs  places  the  laurel  upon  the  brow  of  the  man  of 
learning.  Never  before  has  the  genius  of  learning  en- 
joyed so  wide  an  opportunity  to  influence  society.  The 
general  rise  in  the  level  of  intelligence  has  given  the 
scholar  an  almost  universal  audience.  The  slave,  the  dis- 
franchised, the  unlearned  have  disappeared,  and  the  read- 
ing citizen  waits  upon  the  literati. 

*'It  is  on  the  soft  green  of  the  soul  that  the  eye  rests," 
said  Burke,  "when  wearied  with  the  observing  of  more 
glaring  objects,"  and  the  sober  judgment  of  mankind  inev- 
itably comes  back  from  its  occasional  distraction  by  mete- 
oric heroes  to  honor  the  imperishable  scholar.  It  is  he  who 
has  laid  deep  and  wide  the  foundation  upon  which  have 
been  built  the  great  progressive  monuments  that  have 
raised  the  level  of  civilization,  and  he  has,  moreover, 
taken  no  secondary  part  in  building  the  superstructure 
upon  the  foundation  which  he  has  laid.  The  long  line  of 
patriot  sages  from  Pythagoras  to  Franklin  has  testified  to 
the  utility  of  broad  learning  in  qualifying  the  noble  nature 
to  serve  mankind.  Patriotism  has  been  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  scholar  and  his  influence  is  apparent 
in  every  great  national  movement  that  has  agitated  the 
modern  world,  while  antiquity  teems  with  the  evidences  of 
his  power.  Of  the  schools  of  pagan  philosophy,  that  one 
which  outlived  all  of  its  contemporaries  and  through  cen- 
turies of  teaching  and  of  action  so  thoroughly  saturated 
Roman  law  with  its  lofty  principles  as  to  project  its  influ- 
ence into  these  latter  days,  was  the  one  whose  fundamental 
precept,  TtoXtzkoeadac  too  adipov^  was  vitalized  by  its  embodi- 
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ment  in  many  illustrious  disciples.  The  practical  services 
to  civilization  rendered  by  the  school  of  Zeno  and  its  sub- 
ordination of  the  functions  of  philosophy  and  ethics  to  the 
sense  of  public  duty,  should  make  it  the  inspiration  of  the 
modern  university. 

Yet  the  Stoic  was  essentially  an  idealist  and  it  is  that 
characteristic  of  the  scholar  that  has  played  a  far  larger 
part  in  the  progress  of  civilization  than  the  business  meth- 
ods of  the  man  of  affairs.  It  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of 
college  training  to  so  saturate  the  curriculum  with  a  wise 
idealism  that  the  scholar  may  learn  to  appreciate  civiliza- 
tion's expectation  of  him  and  to  brace  himself  for  unselfish 
effort. 

You,  sir,  have  now  become  ex  officio  one  of  the  first 
citizens  of  this  great  community.  It  is  true  your  efficient 
services  in  the  cause  of  public  education  have  already 
earned  for  you  that  distinction,  but  it  is  now  confirmed  by 
your  installation  to  the  presidency  of  this  University,  an 
office  which  the  ability  and  character  of  your  predecessors 
has  placed  upon  a  lofty  eminence. 

You  have  become  in  a  peculiar  degree  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  a  center  of  influence  for  this  city  and 
nation.  The  law  of  Lycurgus  made  the  practice  of  virtue 
a  public  duty,  but  under  the  law  of  liberty  we  have  substi- 
tuted the  stimulus  of  popular  approval  and  the  constraint 
of  popular  reprobation  for  the  Spartan  statute,  and  the 
hope  of  Democratic  institutions  rests  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  public  opinion. 

You  and  the  young  men  whom  you  are  training  must  be 
potent  factors  in  affecting  the  standard  of  that  opinion  and 
raising  the  level  of  the  ethics  of  public  life.  The  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  these  halls  of  learning  cannot  and  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  accomplishment  of  purely  personal 
ends.  We  are  educating  men  for  humanity,  and  the  meas- 
ure of  their  aptitude  for  this  glorious  function  will  largely 
depend    upon  the   measure   of    your    ambition  for  them. 
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May  you  be  privileged  during  your  presidency  to  witness 
an  upward  movement  in  the  intellectual,  industrial,  the 
political  and  the  ethical  life  of  this  community  with  the 
progress  of  which  Columbia's  sons  will  be  honorably 
identified. 


ADDRESS    OF   ALLAN   BEACH   ARNOLD 
BRADLEY 
On  Behalf  of  the  Students 
Mr.  President: 

You  have  heard  the  words  of  welcome  spoken  on  behalf 
of  the  Faculties  and  of  the  Alumni  of  the  University ;  it  is 
now  my  privilege  to  welcome  you  no  less  heartily  on  behalf 
of  the  students.  After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Low,  the 
question  of  a  successor  to  him  was  often  discussed  among 
the  students  from  the  standpoint  of  what  they  conceived  to 
be  the  needs  of  the  University.  They  felt  that  in  him, 
executive  ability  alone,  or  scholarship  alone,  ought  not  to 
suffice.  The  president  should  be  more  than  a  mere  scholar, 
more  than  a  mere  executive ;  he  should  be  in  every  sense 
and  in  the  broadest  sense  a  man ;  one  whose  attention  had 
not  been  so  engrossed  by  scholarly  research  that  the  zest 
in  life  itself  was  gone ;  nor  yet  one  in  whom  a  knowledge 
of  affairs  had  crowded  out  a  love  for,  and  full  acquaintance 
with,  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  They  felt,  too,  that  he 
would  be  more  in  sympathy  with  them,  with  their  short- 
comings and  their  successes,  their  aspirations  and  their 
difficulties,  were  he  himeslf  a  Columbia  man ;  and  I  need 
hardly  add  that,  in  your  selection,  it  was  felt  that  all  the 
desired  conditions  had  been  amply  fulfilled.  When  your 
appointment  was  announced  the  satisfaction  everywhere 
manifested  was  dimmed  only  by  the  apprehension,  very 
widely  entertained,  that  your  new  duties  might  force  you 
to  give  up  those  undergraduate  courses  in  Philosophy  and 
Education,  which  have  long  been  so  deservedly  popular. 
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To  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  systematize  and  elevate 
education  in  the  United  States,  the  educational  work  of 
Columbia  may  be  safely  entrusted. 

We  look  forward  to  your  kindly  interest  in  our  student 
affairs  with  the  same  feelings  of  confidence.  The  life 
at  Columbia,  just  now,  needs  a  strong,  firm  and  sym- 
pathetic guiding  hand.  It  is  not  a  life  that  can  be  regu- 
lated wholly,  or  perhaps  even  chiefly,  by  custom  and  tra- 
dition. Our  new  physical  surroundings,  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  and  the  consequent  multiplication 
of  student  organizations,  have  often  forced  us  to  strike  out 
boldly  upon  unknown  paths  and  to  make  for  ourselves  our 
own  customs  and  our  own  rules  of  action.  If  my  friends 
of  the  Alumni  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  the  spirit  of  action,  in  all  forms  of  undergrad- 
uate life,  has  been  so  prevalent.  In  athletics  several  new 
forms  of  sport  have  been  organized  and  others  that  had 
long  lain  dormant  have  been  revived.  In  literary  affairs 
our  Alumni,  were  they  to  revisit  us,  would  not  see  the 
familiar  covers  of  the  Acta  and  the  Columbiad,  of  both 
of  which  we  recall  with  pleasure  the  fact  that  you,  sir, 
were  once  an  editor.  But  they  would  find  their  places 
taken  by  other  and  more  numerous  student  publications 
and,  further,  that  in  all  of  them  the  feeling  of  representa- 
tive responsibility  has  increased,  rather  than  diminished, 
the  fearless,  candid  and  respectful  discussion  of  all  pertinent 
questions  affecting  our  college  community.  I  need  only 
mention  the  activity  displayed  by  the  "Young  Men's 
Christian  Association"  and  kindred  organizations,  particu- 
larly since  the  erection  of  Earl  Hall,  to  show  that  at 
Columbia  the  effort  to  have  "religion  and  learning  go 
hand  in  hand"  has  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  in  matters 
spiritual,  as  well  as  in  matters  physical  and  mental,  our  stu- 
dent life  is  broadening  out  and  increasing  in  interest  daily. 

We  still  have  much  to  accomplish.  The  intimate  per- 
sonal relations  of  student  and  instructor,  which  such  clubs 
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as  the  Kings  Crown  and  the  Deutscher  Verein  have  done 
so  much  to  promote,  may  still  further  be  developed.  Our 
elective  system  allows  the  student  to  choose  his  instructor. 
What  we  must  now  contrive  is  to  bring  the  two  closer  to- 
gether. On  the  other  hand,  a  better  understanding  among 
all  classes  of  students  and  the  building  up  of  a  strong  col- 
lege spirit,  which  exists  best  where  men  live  together  and 
know  each  other  intimately,  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
erection  of  dormitories,  either  upon  the  "  Green,"  or  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood ;  and  if  I  may  say  a  word  for  the 
dear  old  college  in  particular,  a  proper  college  hall  seems 
an  imperative  necessity.  In  athletics  our  problems  are 
more  difficult  still.  With  the  exception  of  rowing,  none 
of  the  outdoor  sports  has  proper  facilities  accorded  it. 
These  can  be  provided  only  by  buying  a  field  as  near  the 
college  as  possible,  and  at  whatever  cost.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  keep  our  sports  free 
from  any  taint  of  professionalism.  The  desire  to  win  is  a 
good  one — no  man  is  wanted  on  a  Columbia  team  who  is 
not  full  of  it — but  Columbia  athletics  must  continue  to 
mean  /air  play  as  well  as  hard  play,  and  we  must  prefer 
to  lose  honorably,  if  need  be,  rather  than  to  win  at  the  cost 
of  self-respect. 

These  are  some  of  the  ends  Columbia  men  must  strive 
for;  and  we  have  confidence  in  your  aid,  sir,  because  we 
know,  by  3'^our  past  concern  in  student,  matters,  that  you 
are  deeply  interested  in  them.  And  so,  while  congratu- 
lating you  most  heartily  upon  the  honor  that  has  come  to 
you,  we  feel  that  we  ourselves  are  much  to  be  felicitated. 
And  I  am  sure  that  I  represent  the  student  portion  of  living 
Columbia  when  I  extend  to  you,  on  their  behalf,  a  most 
cordial  welcome  to  the  presidency ;  and  pray  that  your 
duties  here  may  be  a  labor  of  love  for  yourself,  and  that 
the  Columbia  men  of  the  future,  because  of  your  influence, 
may  go  out  from  the  protection  of  alma  mater  with  finer, 
fairer  and  nobler  ideals  and  with  the  will  strenuously  to 
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strive  for  them.  I  ask  you  in  your  work  for  alma  mater 
to  rely  fully  upon  whatever  assistance  and  cooperation  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  students  to  give.  Once  more,  in  the 
name  of  the  students  of  Columbia,  I  bid  you  welcome. 


ADDRESS    BY   PRESIDENT   ELIOT 

The  choice  of  President,  which  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
have  made,  accords  with  the  practice  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  larger  American  universities  during  the  past  thirty- 
five  years.  They  have  chosen  a  layman.  In  this  respect 
Columbia  acts  now  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Pennsylvania,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Cornell,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North- 
western, Missouri,  Tulane,  Colorado,  California,  Leland 
Stanford,  Junior,  and  Columbia  itself  have  already  acted. 
Moreover,  the  layman,  in  this  last  instance,  is  one  whose 
life  has  been  devoted  to  teaching,  and  to  educational 
authorship  and  administration. 

All  the  American  institutions  of  higher  education  have 
of  late  manifested  a  decided  tendency  to  give  their  highest 
administrative  positions  to  teachers  or  investigators  or 
writers  on  education,  or  to  men  who  have  united  two  of 
these  functions.  Many  of  the  small  colleges  which  were 
originally  denominational  in  character,  while  preferring 
ministers  as  presidents,  have  chosen  ministers  who  have 
been  also  professional  teachers.  For  very  successful  in- 
stances of  this  procedure  I  need  go  no  farther  than  Dart- 
mouth and  Amherst.  The  young  but  vigorous  University 
of  Chicago  acted  on  this  principle  in  choosing  its  first 
president.  The  tendency  is  greatly  to  be  commended  ; 
for  the  profession  of  education  is  certainly  entitled  to  its 
own  high  administrative  offices.  This  policy,  however, 
which  may  now  be  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
American  institutions  of  higher  education,  marks  em- 
phatically the  passing  of  the  great  business  of  education 
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from  the  hands  of  the  clerical  profession  —  a  significant 
change. 

President  Butler  comes  to  his  great  office  at  a  fortunate 
moment.  The  planting  of  the  University  on  a  new  and 
admirable  site  has  been  in  good  part  accomplished  through 
the  administrative  genius  of  his  predecessor.  The  organi- 
zation of  Columbia  as  a  true  university,  with  a  series  of 
departments  or  schools  whose  courses  lead  to  properly 
coordinated  degrees,  has  been  well  begun.  The  profes- 
sional schools  of  Columbia  will  doubtless  soon  be  firmly 
based  on  the  departments  which  give  the  first  degrees  in 
arts  and  sciences  ;  so  that  professional  study  in  Columbia 
will  begin  where  the  culture  courses  in  arts  and  sciences 
leave  off. 

Until  lately,  the  true  relation  between  professional  courses 
and  culture  courses  found  no  expression  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  any  of  the  American  universities,  and  it  still  finds 
no  expression  in  the  organization  of  the  great  majority  of 
those  universities.  When  all  the  leading  universities  of 
the  country  require  a  degree  in  arts  or  science  for  admis- 
sion to  their  professional  schools  —  of  law,  medicine, 
divinity,  teaching,  architecture,  and  applied  science,  an 
effective  support  will  be  given  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in 
arts  and  science,  such  as  has  never  yet  been  given  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  higher  walks  of  all  the  professions 
will  be  filled  with  men  who  have  received  not  only  a 
strenuous  professional  training,  but  a  broad  preliminary 
culture. 

It  is  plain  that  the  future  prosperity  and  progress  of 
modern  communities  is  hereafter  going  to  depend  much 
more  than  ever  before  on  the  large  groups  of  highly- 
trained  men  which  constitute  what  are  called  the  profes- 
sions. The  social  and  industrial  powers,  and  the  moral 
influences  which  strengthen  and  uplift  modern  society  are 
no  longer  in  the  hands  of  legislatures,  or  political  parties, 
or  public  men.     All  these  political  agencies  are  becoming 
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secondary  and  subordinate  influences.  They  neither  ori- 
ginate nor  lead ;  they  sometimes  regulate  and  set  bounds, 
and  often  impede.  The  real  inventions  and  motive  powers 
which  impel  society  forward  and  upward  spring  from 
those  bodies  of  well-trained,  alert,  and  progressive  men 
known  as  the  professions.  They  give  effect  to  the  discov- 
eries or  imaginings  of  genius.  All  the  large  businesses 
and  new  enterprises  depend  for  their  success  on  the  advice 
and  cooperation  of  the  professions.  Columbia  University, 
situated  in  this  great  city,  is  sure  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  welfare  of  American  society,  because  it 
has  planned,  and  is  planning,  to  provide  the  best  possible 
professional  training  in  all  departments  for  well-selected 
and  ambitious  youths.  I  heartily  congratulate  President 
Butler  on  his  privilege  of  directing  this  great  work ;  and  I 
wish  for  him  thirty  happy  years  of  steady  devotion  to  the 
noble  task  for  which  he  is  so  well  prepared. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT   HADLEY 

In  common  with  all  institutions  here  represented,  Yale 
congratulates  Columbia  on  her  glorious  work  in  the  past, 
and  on  the  assured  continuance  of  this  work  under  the 
president  who  is  to-day  inaugurated.  Every  university 
throughout  the  country — nay,  even  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world — feels  pride  in  what  Columbia  has  done  for 
science  and  for  education,  and  gains  benefit  from  each  ad- 
vance which  Columbia  has  been  instrumental  in  achieving. 

But  in  addition  to  these  sentiments,  which  Yale  shares 
with  so  many  others,  she  has  a  special  reason  to  be  proud 
of  these  achievements  and  a  peculiar  interest  in  an  occas- 
ion like  this  which  we  now  celebrate.  For  the  first 
President  of  Columbia  was  a  son  of  Yale,  and  Yale  has 
counted  within  her  roll  of  graduates  more  than  one  of  his 
successors — the  last  of  them  no  less  a  leader  than  Freder- 
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ick  Augustus  Porter  Barnard.  It  was  a  son  of  Yale  who 
founded  the  Columbia  Law  School — Chancellor  James 
Kent — and  among  all  the  men  and  all  the  achievements  of 
either  university,  there  is  none  that  has  done  her  more 
honor  than  this.  As  we  come  down  to  the  present  day, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  the  nearness  of  the  two  univer- 
sities to  one  another  has  made  it  possible  for  their  profess- 
ors to  cooperate.  More  than  one  member  of  the  faculty 
of  either  university  has  given  to  the  other  the  benefits  of 
his  counsel  and  his  teaching.  Nay,  I  am  told  by  those 
who  critically  scanned  the  list  of  honorary  degrees  at  the 
bicentennial  anniversary  of  Yale  University,  that  the  num- 
ber given  to  men  of  Columbia  was  so  great  as  almost  to 
portend  a  consolidation  between  the  lists  of  graduates  of 
the  two  universities.  May  all  this  be  the  earnest  of  an 
ever-increasing  union  between  two  institutions  in  close 
enough  proximity  to  one  another  to  unite  in  everything 
which  requires  union,  with  similarity  enough  to  furnish  a 
stimulus  to  rivalry  in  all  that  is  good,  yet  with  sufficient 
difference  of  foundation  and  of  field  to  make  the  growth 
of  one  a  help  to  the  administration  of  the  other. 

I  cannot  close  these  greetings  from  Yale  to  Columbia 
without  a  word  of  personal  greeting  to  him  who  is  just 
taking  up  the  duties  of  leadership  from  one  who  has  exer- 
cised those  duties  but  a  little  longer.  You  and  I,  Mr. 
President,  have  grown  up  together.  We  have  mingled  in 
the  same  controversies,  sometimes  as  opponents,  but  much 
oftener  as  friends.  We  have  enjoyed  together  the  irre- 
sponsibilities of  the  lecturer  and  journalist.  Together  we 
face  the  responsibilities  of  a  new  position  of  trust.  I  hope 
that  it  will  mean  as  much  to  you  as  it  does  to  me  to  have 
associated  with  us  in  these  trusts  men  whom  we  know  and 
understand  —  men  whose  occasional  differences  will  be  ren- 
dered harmless  by  their  personal  friendship,  and  whose 
habitual  cooperation  will  be  rendered  doubly  effective  by 
the  assurance  which  such  friendship  gives.     Our  compan- 
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ionship  in  the  twenty  years  which  are  past  is  the  best  har- 
binger of  the  continuance  of  that  companionship  in  the 
twenty  years  which  are  to  come ;  and  I  am  fully  confident 
that  some  day,  when  we  in  our  turn  shall  inaugurate  our 
successors,  we  shall  leave  the  bonds  of  union  between  the 
different  universities  of  the  land  more  closely  knit  together 
by  mutual  confidence  and  common  purpose  in  the  service 
of  our  country,  of  science,  and  of  God's  truth. 


ADDRESS    BY   PRESIDENT   PATTON 

I  bring  to  Columbia  University  the  cordial  salutations 
and  best  wishes  of  a  sister  university,  eight  years  her 
senior.  Princeton's  charter  dates  from  1746;  Columbia's 
from  1754.  During  these  intervening  years  these  two 
universities  have  grown  side  by  side  in  friendly  rivalry. 
You  have  lived  in  the  stir  and  bustle  of  a  great  city ;  we 
in  the  calm  quietude  of  rural  seclusion.  You  have  appealed 
with  success  to  civic  pride.  We  have  been  dependent  on 
the  occasional  favors  of  those  who  sympathized  with  us 
and  who  have  been  moved  to  generous  benefaction,  by 
filial  affection. 

A  colonist  by  birth  and  by  descent,  I  may  be  pardoned, 
perhaps,  if  I  make  the  most  of  the  sound  but  remote 
hereditary  tie  that  binds  me  to  the  land  of  my  adoption 
and  that  seems  to  give  me  a  personal  in  addition  to  the 
official  interest  which  I  feel  in  this  occasion.  I  therefore 
give  myself  the  pleasure  of  recalling  the  fact  that  my 
Huguenot  ancestor  Paul  Richard,  who  was  Mayor  of  New 
York  in  the  period  between  1735  and  1739,  left  in  a  codicil 
to  his  last  will  and  testament  what  for  that  time  was 
regarded  as  a  very  handsome  legacy  to  the  Governors  of 
the  College  of  New  York.  This  example  of  generous 
interest  in  Columbia  has,  as  we  all  know,  been  followed  in 
a  very  handsome  w^ay  by  the  present  Mayor,  and  it  is  an 
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example  which  I  commend  to  all  succeeding  mayors  as 
well  worthy  of  imitation. 

I  beg  to  congratulate  his  honor,  the  Mayor,  on  his 
own  brilliant  achievements  as  President  of  this  University, 
in  the  work  of  organization,  which  has  been  done  and  the 
great  addition  to  the  material  equipment  which  has  been 
made  during  the  decade  of  his  administration.  He  has 
not  only  brought  his  people  up  out  of  Egypt,  but  he  has 
had  the  singular  good  fortune  of  being  allowed  to  enter  the 
promised  land  himself.  Surely  beautiful  for  situation  is 
the  Columbia  University  of  to-day.  And  I  congratulate 
the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  on  their  choice  of  one 
for  the  presidency  of  this  institution  who  has  not  only 
given  abundant  proof  of  his  administrative  ability,  but  has 
also  placed  the  great  army  of  educators  in  America  under 
a  lasting  debt  of  obligation  by  his  contributions  to  the 
study  of  some  of  the  leading  problems  of  education.  I 
congratulateyou.  President  Butler, on  the  auspicious  circum- 
stances under  which  you  enter  upon  your  administrative 
career  as  the  head  of  the  University.  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  your  prede- 
cessor the  University  has  been  set  in  a  large  place.  I 
congratulate  you  on  these  stately  buildings  that  cluster 
round  the  edifice  in  which  we  meet  and  that  crown  the 
heights  of  Morningside  ;  and  I  congratulate  you  moreover 
that  you  enter  upon  your  work  while  you  are  still  on  the 
<'  morning  side"  of  life.  That  you  may  have  a  long  career 
(I  will  not  limit  it  to  thirty  years,  nor  will  I  cut  it  down 
to  twenty-five  as  the  preceding  speakers  seem  disposed  to 
do)  is  my  most  earnest  wish,  but  whatever  its  length  may 
be  I  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  useful  and  brilliant. 

We  are  living  at  a  time  when  the  interest  of  leading 
men,  in  the  affairs  of  our  universities  is  widening  every 
day.  Men  of  wealth  are  giving  with  more  than  princely 
liberality  to  their  endowment.  They  are  doing  this  under 
the  influence  of  high  patriotic  motives,  rightly  judging  that 
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to  diffuse  a  taste  for  intellectual  enjoyment  among  the 
people  is  to  elevate  the  race  and  contribute  to  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  and  that  the  union  of  high  ideals  of  liv- 
ing with  a  grasp  of  fundamental  principles  that  underlie 
our  social  life  is  one  of  the  surest  guarantees  of  national 
stability.  There  is,  however,  a  reciprocity  of  obligation 
arising  out  of  this  state  of  things.  The  universities  must 
come  out  of  their  cloistered  seclusion.  They  must  under- 
stand that  they  are  a  part,  and  that  they  have  a  part  to 
play  in  the  nation's  life  if  they  are  to  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  the  benefactions  which  they  have  received  and 
which  they  are  expecting.  The  world  of  science,  the 
world  of  letters  and  the  world  of  philosophy  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  special  domain  of  the  university. 
But  the  university,  if  it  is  to  do  its  full  duty  to  the  country, 
must  take  an  interest  also  in  the  great  world  of  affairs. 
The  problems  of  government,  and  the  principles  that 
underlie  the  phenomena  of  commerce  must  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  university  professor ;  and  the  student 
must  acquire  in  our  great  seminary  centers,  or  he  at  least 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  philosophic 
insight  into  the  fundamental  concepts  that  control  the 
practical  affairs  of  life. 

We  shall  continue,  I  suppose,  to  discuss  as  best  we  may 
the  university  curriculum  ;  and  whether  in  the  end  we  shall 
approach  a  common  position  in  regard  to  it ;  whether  we 
shall  tend  toward  perpetuating  several  fixed  types  of  uni- 
versity study,  one  cannot  well  predict.  But  of  this  I  am 
sure,  that  in  all  our  discussions  we  must  remember  that 
the  will  of  the  student  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Because  a  course  of  study  is  ideally  the  best  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  can  be  successfully  made  the  curriculum  for 
a  young  man  who  has  attained  his  majority.  When  a  stu- 
dent reaches  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one,  it  is  too  late 
to  put  before  him  the  principle  of  "  utility  made  compul- 
sory "   as   a   university  programme.     And   while   I  thor- 
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oughly  believe  that  in  the  earlier  stage  of  a  boy's  life  it  is 
no  small  part  of  his  education  to  be  required  to  do  what  he 
ought  to  do,  however  irksome  it  may  be,  because  it  is  his 
duty  to  do  it,  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that,  considering 
the  age  to  which  a  young  man  has  arrived  when  he  enters 
the  university,  there  is  more  outcome  of  culture  in  some 
studies  which  are  less  cultural  in  themselves,  but  which  the 
student  loves,  than  in  some  other  studies  which,  though 
more  essentially  cultural,  are  nevertheless  those  which  he 
hates  and  will  not  study. 

I  am  sure  too  that  the  increased  demand  for  time  which 
is  being  made  by  the  professional  school  is  raising  very 
serious  questions  in  regard  to  the  undergraduate  curri- 
culum, which  we  must  heed.  In  some  way  that  delightful 
period  of  comradeship,  amusement,  desultory  reading  and 
choice  of  incongruous  courses  of  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  study,  which  is  characteristic  of  so  many  undergradu- 
ates, must  be  shortened  in  order  that  more  time  may  be 
given  to  the  strenuous  life  of  professional  equipment. 
What  is  the  best  mode  of  solving  this  problem  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  I  think  that  Columbia  has  taken  a 
very  important  step  in  the  direction  of  its  solution. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  our  elaborate  scheme  of  university  education. 
We  have  multiplied,  it  is  true,  the  subjects  of  study  and 
the  wishes  and  aptitudes  of  the  student  are  consulted  as 
never  before  ;  but  there  is  danger  that  the  undergraduate 
will  be  brought  into  contact  with  unrelated  scraps  of 
knowledge  on  many  subjects  instead  of  having  a  cul- 
tivated mind  and  commanding  a  single  department.  I 
sometimes  think  that  the  most  useful  professor  in  a  univer- 
sity is  not  necessarily  the  specialist  nor  the  man  of  greatest 
acumen  in  a  department,  but  rather  the  professor  of  ency- 
clopaedia, whose  business  it  would  be  to  discuss  the  rela- 
tions of  the  various  departments  of  instruction  to  each 
other.     For,  after  all,  of  what  value  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
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scattered  facts  that  belong  to  the  various  provinces  of  aca- 
demic study  if  the  student  has  no  w^orld-view  under  which 
he  can  organize  his  material.  A  bare  knowledge  of  facts, 
no  matter  from  what  quarter  they  may  come,  is  a  matter 
of  comparatively  little  worth.  It  is  only  when  the  student 
has  hit  upon  some  key  to  nature's  cipher ;  it  is  only  when 
he  is  using  his  facts  in  verification  of  some  scientific 
hypothesis  that  he  is  doing  truly  valuable  scientific  work. 
Otherwise  he  is  only  a  census-taker  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature  ;  a  cataloguer  in  the  great  library  of  Truth,  writing 
titles  and  reading  the  backs  of  books.  I  therefore  con- 
sider it  a  good  omen  that  the  trustees  of  this  university  have 
chosen  a  philosopher  to  fill  the  presidential  chair.  For  be 
the  facts  what  they  may,  which  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  student,  it  is  the  philosopher,  the  apostle  of  the  idea, 
who  is  needed  to  make  these  dry  bones  live. 


ADDRESS    BY   PRESIDENT   HARPER 

Institutions  of  every  kind  sooner  or  later  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  forward  movement  of  civilization.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  educational  institutions,  and  among 
these  such  adaptation  is  especially  to  be  noted  in  institu- 
tions of  a  higher  grade.  The  history  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States,  from  the  year  in  which  Harvard  was 
founded  to  the  present  time,  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  American  civilization.  Each 
type  of  institution,  for  example  the  New  England  College 
as  it  existed  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago  in  New  England 
and  exists  to-day  scattered  all  through  the  western  states  ; 
or  the  State  University,  which,  in  its  proper  form,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  product  of  the  last  half  century ;  or  the 
school  of  technology,  in  most  recent  years  taking  its  place 
side  by  side  with,  or  as  a  part  of  the  university ;  or  the 
university  in  the  stricter  sense,  which  is  the  product  of  the 
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last  two  decades — each  type  of  institution,  I  say,  represents 
a  phase  of  growth  or  a  stage  of  growth,  in  the  life  of  a 
nation.  It  is  the  very  latest  phase  of  institutional  develop- 
ment that  is  illustrated  by  the  growth  and  character  of  the 
University  whose  guests  we  are  this  afternoon. 

The  trend  of  life  in  these  last  years  seems  to  be  toward 
that  centralization  which  finds  its  most  tangible  expression 
in  the  growth  of  great  cities.  The  same  tendency  has 
shown  itself  in  many  of  the  activities  which  make  up  life, 
as  well  as  in  those  things  which  relate  to  the  places  of  liv- 
ing. Many  have  taught  this  as  the  most  distinctive  move- 
ment of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Everything  points  to 
an  intensification  of  this  movement  rather  than  to  its  diminu- 
tion. The  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  fifty  years 
ago  is  the  city  of  a  million  to-day.  What  will  the  city  of  a 
million  to-day  be  fifty  years  hence  ?  No  man  can  prophesy. 
While  in  connection  with  this  massing  together  of  human 
souls,  much  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  much  of  the  good  in 
life  is  lost,  it  is  also  true  that  by  this  concentration  of  human 
effort  and  the  intense  competition  thereby  provoked,  the 
world  as  a  whole  will  be  the  gainer  rather  than  the  loser. 

Just  as  in  this  way  great  multitudes  of  people  are 
brought  together  in  the  various  inter-relationships  of  com- 
mon life,  so  there  are  coming  to  exist  types  of  educational 
institutions,  lower  and  higher,  adapted  to  this  new  environ- 
ment. The  public  school  system  of  a  city  of  two  or  three 
millions  of  inhabitants  is  an  entirely  different  system  from 
that  which  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  city  of  fifty  or  one 
hundred  thousand  people  ;  and  in  our  great  modern  cities 
there  is  to-day  being  wrought  out  a  kind  of  school  work 
as  different  from  that  of  even  fifty  years  ago  as  the 
methods  of  transportation  and  communication  to-day  are 
different  from  those  of  the  same  period. 

It  is  just  so  with  higher  education.  A  university  which 
will  adapt  itself  to  urban  influence,  which  will  undertake 
to  serve  as  an  expression  of  urban  civilization,  and  which 
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is  compelled  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  urban  environ- 
ment, will  in  the  end  become  something  essentially  differ- 
ent from  a  university  located  in  a  village  or  small  city. 
Such  an  institution  will  in  time  differentiate  itself  from 
other  institutions.  It  will  gradually  take  on  new  charac- 
teristics both  outward  and  inward,  and  it  will  ultimately 
form  a  new  type  of  university. 

The  urban  universities  found  to-day  in  three  or  four  of 
the  largest  cities  in  this  country,  and  the  urban  universities 
which  exist  in  three  or  four  of  the  great  European  centers 
form  a  class  by  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  are  compelled 
to  deal  with  problems  which  are  not  involved  in  the  work 
of  universities  located  in  smaller  cities.  These  problems 
are  connected  with  the  life  of  the  students,  the  care  of 
thousands  of  the  students,  instead  of  hundreds ;  the  man- 
agement of  millions  instead  of  thousands  of  dollars,  the 
distribution  of  a  staff  of  officers  made  up  of  hundreds  in- 
stead of  tens.  Not  only  do  new  problems  present  them- 
selves, but  many  of  the  old  problems  assume  entirely  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  question,  for  example,  of  coeducation 
is  one  thing  if  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  in- 
stitution located  in  a  village  and  having  200  or  300  stu- 
dents. It  is,  of  course,  a  different  thing  in  an  institution 
having  a  thousand  students  iand  located  in  a  small  city,  but 
it  is  a  problem  of  still  another  kind  when  the  institution 
has  three  or  four  thousand  students  and  is  in  the  heart  of 
a  city  of  one  or  two  millions  of  people.  The  standards  of 
life  are  different,  and  the  methods  of  life  are  greatly  modi- 
fied ;  and  what  is  true  of  this  problem  is  true  of  a  score  or 
more. 

In  so  far  as  an  institution  intended  to  represent  the  life 
of  those  about  it,  their  ideals,  and  their  common  thought, 
the  task  before  an  urban  university  is  something  as  new 
and  strange  and  complicated  as  is  the  life,  political  and  in- 
dividual, of  these  same  cities ;  and  just  as  the  great  cities 
of  the  country  represent  the  national  life  in  its  fulness  and 
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in  its  variety,  so  the  urban  universities  are  in  the  truest 
sense,  as  has  frequently  been  noted,  national  universities. 

It  is  such  an  institution,  with  all  its  complexities  and 
possibilities,  its  problems  and  its  ideals,  within  whose  walls 
we  meet  to-day.  The  occasion  of  this  meeting  is  a  solemn 
one.  It  might  also  be  called  an  event  of  sacred  signifi- 
cance, since  it  concerns  the  formal  initiation  and  installation 
into  office  of  one  to  whom  is  thereby  committed  a  responsi- 
bility as  sacred  and  as  solemn  as  any  that  can  be  assumed 
by  human  being.  I  bring  the  greetings  of  a  sister  urban 
university,  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  problems  to  be  worked  out  by  Columbia  are,  in 
large  measure,  those  with  which  the  University  of  Chicago 
is  concerned.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  expect  that  in 
many  questions,  the  experience  of  one  institution  will  be 
helpful  to  that  of  the  other.  It  is  possible  further  that  the 
experience  of  these  institutions  may  be  of  service  to  others 
interested  in  the  same  questions. 

To  the  new  President,  Mr.  Butler,  and  to  Columbia 
University  under  his  administration,  we  present  our  best 
wishes  for  the  future.  May  Columbia  University  ever 
prove  worthy  of  the  name  she  bears,  the  history  she  has 
already  achieved,  and  the  splendid  city  of  which  she  is  the 
greatest  institution. 

The  following  despatch  from  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  who  was  invited  to  speak  but  who  was 
prevented  by  a  serious  accident  from  being  present,  was 
read  by  the  Marshal-in-Chief  : — 

Champaign,  III.,  April  18,  1902. 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

The  great  West  was  deeply  interested  in  the  political 
events  which  claimed  President  Low,  and  the  men  of  the 
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schools,  particularly  of  the  universities  in  the  West,  were 
delighted  at  your  accession  to  the  presidency  of  Columbia. 
Your  learning  and  your  self-sacrificing  enthusiasm  have 
made  you  personally  known  to  more  people  in  the  West 
than  any  other  eastern  leader  in  our  American  education. 
With  one  accord  they  expect  your  administration  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  a  grand  old  American  univer- 
sity and  to  give  even  larger  outlook  and  higher  significance 
to  its  future.  It  would  have  given  me  unspeakable  satis- 
faction to  have  gone  back  to  the  New  York  I  love  so  well, 
and  to  have  presented  the  message  of  the  Western  State 
Universities  at  your  inauguration.  God  willed  it  other- 
wise ;  but,  let  me  say  that  this  is  the  first  act  of  my  con- 
valescence. 

May  you  have  strength  and  may  Columbia  go  bravely 
forward.  A.  S.  Draper. 


ADDRESS  BY  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER 

HARRIS 

It  is  my  part  on  this  auspicious  occasion  to  remind  you 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  country  and  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  general  interest  everywhere  in  the  event  of  to-day, 
not  only  throughout  the  state  universities  and  city  high 
schools,  but  among  the  teachers  and  superintendents  of 
the  elementary  schools. 

For  you  sir,  who  come  to-day  to  succeed  a  long  line  of 
distinguished  presidents  in  this  venerable  seat  of  learning, 
you  have  for  many  years  made  yourself  a  welcome  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  of  teachers  and  aided  its 
deliberations  by  your  counsels.  You  have  endeared  your- 
self to  its  members  by  your  frank  and  cordial  fellowship. 
From  the  first  you  have  associated  yourself  with  that 
goodly  number  of  leaders  in  higher  education  in  our  land 
who  have  realized  how  important  it  is  to  conduct  even  the 
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most  elementary  education  of  the  people  in  the  light  of 
the  highest  and  best  in  human  learning.  You  have  la- 
bored for  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses  and  you  have  seen 
that  this  enlightenment  must  come,  not  from  a  people's 
school  which  gives  possession  of  a  limited  number  of  tech- 
nical acquirements,  skilled  manipulation,  and  trained  facil- 
ties,  but  rather  from  a  school  which  opens  to  the  minds  of 
the  children  a  vision  of  the  far-off  shining  summits  of 
human  achievement  in  letters,  and  art,  and  in  heroic  ser- 
vice to  humanity. 

Elementary  education  ought  to  create  a  divine  discontent 
with  all  kinds  of  arrested  development.  It  ought  to  kindle 
an  aspiration  for  daily  growth  by  means  of  the  library, 
the  periodical,  the  social  gathering. 

Man  alone  of  living  creatures  on  the  face  of  this  planet 
can  make  a  ladder  of  the  past  and  climb  thereon  by  pro- 
gressive ascent  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  university  reveals  many  rounds  of  this  ladder,  while 
the  elementary  school  reveals  only  one  or  two  rounds,  and 
may  be  so  poorly  taught  as  to  occasion  a  belief  in  the 
mind  of  the  average  pupil  that  he  has  reached  in  six  or 
eight  years  a  level  summit  of  all  that  is  solid  and  enduring 
in  human  progress. 

From  this  Philistinism  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  our  land 
to  have  defenders  not  only  in  the  choice  of  leaders  of  the 
corps  of  instructors  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools 
and  state  universities,  but  in  all  public  spirited  professors, 
and  presidents  of  privately  endowed  institutions. 

Statistics  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  land  show  that 
the  acting  majority  of  the  people  share  your  convictions  in 
this  matter.  The  nation  grows  in  wealth  from  decade  to 
decade  and  the  people  show  their  desire  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  their  children  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  for 
more  education.  Thus  the  number  of  college  students  in 
each  group  of  one  million  of  our  population  has  now 
reached   1,285   persons  while  thirty  years  ago  it  was  only 
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590,  and  the  people  seem  intent  on  giving  the  opportunity 
of  a  secondary  education  as  well  as  a  primary  education  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  During  the  past  ten  years 
the  number  of  public  high  schools  supported  by  taxation 
increased  from  2,526  to  6,005,  ^"^  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  them  increased  from  203,000  to  520,000  or  two 
and  one-half  times  the  former  number.  Eight  years' 
schooling  belongs  to  the  elementary  school  course  and  four 
years  more  to  the  high  school  course  ;  thus  the  voting  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  have  chosen  to  add  four  years 
more  of  instruction  to  the  eight  years  given  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  While  twelve  years  of  free  public  education 
are  possible  in  all  of  our  cities  and  large  villages,  the  peo- 
ple have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
The  actual  average  amount  of  schooling  obtained  in  public 
and  private  schools  throughout  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1900  amounted  to  five  years  of  200  days  actual 
attendance  each.  But  this  small  amount  of  schooling, 
which  hardly  sufficed  for  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of 
arithmetic  and  geography,  is  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  amount  of  the  average  education  received  thirty  years 
ago. 

In  the  two  parts  of  higher  education  the  first  or  that  of 
undergraduate  study  in  the  college  is  devoted  to  learning 
principles  that  will  connect  the  present  with  the  past  and 
unite  them  in  one  organic  whole.  The  student  must  learn 
to  interpret  the  present  in  terms  of  the  past  and  also  the 
past  in  terms  of  the  present  so  that  he  may  acquire  a  habit 
of  seeing  the  world  as  a  progressive  development  from 
nature  to  man,  and  from  man  as  animal  towards  man  as 
image  of  the  Divine,  Higher  education  is  a  course  in 
philosophy  in  so  far  as  it  shows  to  the  student  how  all 
branches  of  human  learning  form  a  connected  whole  and 
in  so  far  as  it  creates  in  him  the  habit  of  looking  upon  each 
branch  as  a  contribution  to  the  better  understanding  of  all 
others. 
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But  higher  education  does  not  end  until  it  has  taught  the 
student  how  to  concentrate  all  his  powers  on  a  special  in- 
vestigation, using  his  experience  and  his  acquired  learning 
to  assist  in  the  discovery  of  something  that  is  new  and 
useful. 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  higher  education  to  all 
our  schools  and  to  all  our  people,  the  representatives  of 
public  education  here  to-day  together  with  those  that  are 
not  present,  but  are  thinking  of  this  event  with  kindly 
thought,  join  with  me  in  rejoicing  over  the  prosperity  of 
Columbia  University  and  in  congratulating  its  trustees,  its 
faculty,  its  students,  and  its  new  president.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  BUTLER 

President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Trustees,  my  associates  of  the  faculties,  alumni  and 
students  of  Columbia,  our  welcome  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen : 

For  these  kindly  and  generous  greetings  I  am  profoundly 
grateful.  To  make  adequate  response  to  them  is  beyond 
my  power.  The  words  that  have  been  spoken  humble  as 
well  as  inspire.  They  express  a  confidence  and  a  hope- 
fulness which  it  will  tax  human  capacity  to  the  utmost  to 
justify,  while  they  picture  a  possible  future  for  this  vmiver- 
sity  which  fires  the  imagination  and  stirs  the  soul.  We 
may  truthfully  say  of  Columbia,  as  Daniel  Webster  said 
of  Massachusetts,  that  her  past,  at  least,  is  secure  ;  and  we 
look  into  the  future  with  high  hope  and  happy  augury. 

To-day  it  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the  labors  and 
the  service  of  the  splendid  body  of  men  and  women,  the 
university's  teaching  scholars,  in  whose  keeping  the  honor 
and  the  glory  of  Columbia  rest.  Their  learning,  their  de- 
votion and  their  skill  call  gratitude  to  the  heart  and  words 
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of  praise  to  the  lips.  It  would  be  pleasant,  too,  to  think 
aloud  of  the  procession  of  men  which  has  gone  out  from 
Columbia's  doors  for  well  nigh  a  century  and  a  half  to 
serve  God  and  the  state  ;  and  of  those  younger  ones  who 
are  even  now  lighting  the  lamps  of  their  lives  at  the  altar- 
fires  of  eternal  truth.  Equally  pleasant  would  it  be  to 
pause  to  tell  those  who  labor  with  us — north,  south,  east, 
and  west — and  our  nation's  schools,  higher  and  lower 
alike,  how  much  they  have  taught  us  and  by  what  bonds 
of  affection  and  fellow-service  we  are  linked  to  them. 

All  these  themes  crowd  the  mind  as  we  reflect  upon  the 
significance  of  the  ideals  which  we  are  gathered  to  cele- 
brate ;  for  this  is  no  personal  function.  The  passing  of 
position  or  power  from  one  servant  of  the  university  to  an- 
other is  but  an  incident ;  the  university  itself  is  lasting,  let 
us  hope  eternal.  Its  spirit  and  its  life,  its  usefulness  and 
its  service,  are  the  proper  subject  for  our  contemplation 
to-day. 

The  shifting  panorama  of  the  centuries  reveals  three 
separate  and  underlying  forces  which  shape  and  direct  the 
higher  civilization.  Two  of  these  have  a  spiritual  charac- 
ter, and  one  appears  to  be,  in  part,  at  least,  economic ; 
although  clearer  vision  may  one  day  show  that  they  all 
spring  from  a  common  source.  These  three  forces  are  the 
church,  the  state,  and  science,  or  better,  scholarship. 
Many  have  been  their  interdependences  and  manifold 
their  intertwinings.  Now  one,  now  another  seems  upper- 
most. Charlemagne,  Hildebrand,  Darwin  are  central  fig- 
ures, each  for  his  time.  At  one  epoch  these  forces  are  in 
alliance,  at  another  in  opposition.  Socrates  died  in  prison, 
Bruno  at  the  stake.  Marcus  Aurelius  sat  on  an  emperor's 
throne,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  ruled  the  mind  of  a  universal 
church.  All  else  is  tributary  to  these  three,  and  we  grow 
in  civilization  as  mankind  comes  to  recognize  the  existence 
and  the  importance  of  each. 

It  is  commonplace  that  in  the  earliest  family-community 
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church  and  state  were  one.  The  patriarch  was  both  ruler 
and  priest.  There  was  neither  division  of  labor  nor  separa- 
tion of  function.  When  development  took  place,  church 
and  state,  while  still  substantially  one,  had  distinct  organs 
of  expression.  These  often  clashed,  and  the  separation  of 
the  two  principles  was  thereby  hastened.  As  yet  scholar- 
ship had  hardly  any  representatives.  When  they  did  begin 
to  appear,  when  science  and  philosophy  took  their  rise, 
they  were  often  prophets  without  honor  either  within  or 
without  their  own  country,  and  were  either  misunderstood 
or  persecuted  by  church  and  state  alike.  But  the  time 
came  when  scholarship,  truth-seeking  for  its  own  sake,  had 
so  far  justified  itself  that  both  church  and  state  united  to 
give  it  permanent  organization  and  a  visible  body.  This 
organization  and  body  was  the  university.  For  nearly  ten 
centuries — a  period  longer  than  the  history  of  parliament- 
ary government  or  of  Protestantism — the  university  has 
existed  to  embody  the  spirit  of  scholarship.  Its  arms  have 
been  extended  to  every  science  and  to  all  letters.  It  has 
known  periods  of  doubt,  of  weakness  and  of  obscurantism  ; 
but  the  spirit  which  gave  it  life  has  persisted  and  has  over- 
come every  obstacle.  To-day,  in  the  opening  century,  the 
university  proudly  asserts  itself  in  every  civilized  land,  not 
least  in  our  own,  as  the  bearer  of  a  tradition  and  the  ser- 
vant of  an  ideal  without  which  life  would  be  barren  and 
the  two  remaining  principles  which  underlie  civilization 
robbed  of  half  their  power.  To  destroy  the  university 
would  be  to  turn  back  the  hands  upon  the  dial  of  history 
for  centuries ;  to  cripple  it  is  to  put  shackles  upon  every 
forward  movement  that  we  prize — research,  industry,  com- 
merce, the  liberal  and  practical  arts  and  sciences.  To 
support  and  enhance  it  is  to  set  free  new  and  vitalizing 
energy  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor.  Scholarship 
has  shown  the  world  that  knowledge  is  convertible  into 
comfort,  prosperity  and  success,  as  well  as  into  new  and 
higher  types  of  social  order  and  of  spirituality.     "Take 
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fast  hold  of  instruction,"  said  the  Wise  Man  ;  "let  her  not 
go  :  keep  her;   for  she  is  thy  life." 

Man's  conception  of  what  is  most  worth  knowing  and 
reflecting  upon,  of  what  may  best  compel  his  scholarly 
energies,  has  changed  greatly  with  the  years.  His  earliest 
impressions  were  of  his  own  insignificance  and  of  the  stu- 
pendous powers  and  forces  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
and  ruled.  The  heavenly  fires,  the  storm-cloud  and  the 
thunderbolt,  the  rush  of  waters  and  the  change  of  seasons, 
all  filled  him  with  an  awe  which  straightway  saw  in  them 
manifestations  of  the  superhuman  and  the  divine.  Man 
was  absorbed  in  nature,  a  mythical  and  legendary  nature 
to  be  sure,  but  still  the  nature  out  of  which  science  was  one 
day  to  arise.  Then,  at  the  call  of  Socrates,  he  turned  his 
back  on  nature  and  sought  to  know  himself,  to  learn  the 
secrets  of  those  mysterious  and  hidden  processes  by  which 
he  felt  and  thought  and  acted.  The  intellectual  center  of 
gravity  had  passed  from  nature  to  man.  From  that  day 
to  this  the  goal  of  scholarship  has  been  the  understanding 
of  both  nature  and  man,  the  uniting  of  them  in  one  scheme 
or  plan  of  knowledge,  and  the  explaining  of  them  as  the  off- 
spring of  the  omnipotent  activity  of  a  Creative  Spirit,  the 
Christian  God.  Slow  and  painful  have  been  the  steps 
toward  the  goal,  which  to  St.  Augustine  seemed  so  near  at 
hand,  but  which  has  receded  through  the  intervening  cen- 
turies as  the  problems  grew  more  complex  and  as  the  proc- 
esses of  inquiry  became  so  refined  that  whole  worlds  of 
new  and  unsuspected  facts  revealed  themselves.  Scholars 
divided  into  two  camps.  The  one  would  have  ultimate 
and  complete  explanations  at  any  cost ;  the  other,  over- 
come by  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  held  that  no 
explanation  in  a  large  or  general  way  was  possible.  The 
one  camp  bred  sciolism  ;  the  other  narrow  and  helpless 
specialization. 

At  this  point  the  modern  university  problem  took  its  rise  ; 
and  for  over  four  hundred  years  the  university  has  been 
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striving  to  adjust  its  organization  so  that  it  may  most  effec- 
tively bend  its  energies  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  as 
it  is.  For  this  purpose  the  university's  scholars  have  uncon- 
sciously divided  themselves  into  three  types  or  classes : 
those  who  investigate  and  break  new  ground :  those  who 
explain,  apply  and  make  understandable  the  fruits  of  new 
investigation ;  and  those  philosophically  minded  teachers 
who  relate  the  new  to  the  old,  and,  without  dogma  or  intol- 
erance, point  to  the  lessons  taught  by  the  developing  human 
spirit  from  its  first  blind  gropings  toward  the  light  on  the 
uplands  of  Asia  or  by  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
through  the  insights  of  the  world's  great  poets,  artists, 
scientists,  philosophers,  statesmen  and  priests,  to  its  highly- 
organized  institutional  and  intellectual  life  of  to-day.  The 
purpose  of  scholarly  activity  requires  for  its  accomplish- 
ment men  of  each  of  these  three  types.  They  are  allies, 
not  enemies  ;  and  happy  the  age,  the  people,  or  the  univer- 
sity in  which  all  three  are  well  represented.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  university  which  does  not  strive  to  widen 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  new  in  terms  that  those  familiar  with  the  old  can  under- 
stand, and  to  put  before  its  students  a  philosophical  inter- 
pretation of  historic  civilization,  is,  I  think,  falling  short  of 
the  demands  which  both  society  and  university  ideals  them- 
selves may  fairly  make. 

Again,  a  group  of  distinguished  scholars  in  separate  and 
narrow  fields  can  no  more  constitute  a  university  than  a 
bundle  of  admirably  developed  nerves,  without  a  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  can  produce  all  the  activities  of  the  human 
organism.  It  may  be  said,  I  think,  of  the  unrelated  and 
unexplained  specialist,  as  Matthew  Arnold  said  of  the 
Puritan,  that  he  is  in  great  danger  because  he  imagines 
himself  in  possession  of  a  rule  telling  him  the  unum  nec- 
essarium,  or  one  thing  needful,  and  that  he  then  remains 
satisfied  with  a  very  crude  conception  of  what  this  rule 
really  is,  and  what  it  tells  him,  and  in  this  dangerous  state 
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of  assurance  and  self-satisfaction  proceeds  to  give  full 
swing  to  a  number  of  the  instincts  of  his  ordinary  self. 
And  these  instincts,  since  he  is  but  human,  are  toward  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  world  from  the  very  narrow  and  isolated  spot 
on  which  he  stands.  Only  the  largest  and  bravest  spirits 
can  become  great  specialists  in  scholarship  and  resist  this 
instinctive  tendency  to  hasty  and  crude  philosophizing. 
The  true  scholar  is  one  who  has  been  brought  to  see  the 
full  meaning  of  the  words  development  and  history.  He 
must,  in  other  words,  be  a  free  man  as  Aristotle  understood 
the  term.  The  free  man  is  he  who  has  a  largeness  of  view 
which  is  unmistakable  and  which  permits  him  to  see  the 
other  side  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  course  of  man's  intellectual 
history  and  its  meaning  ;  a  grasp  of  principles  and  a  stand- 
ard for  judging  them  ;  the  power  and  habit  of  reflection 
firmly  established  ;  a  fine  feeling  for  moral  and  intellectual 
distinctions ;  and  the  kindliness  of  spirit  and  nobility  of 
purpose  which  are  the  support  of  genuine  character.  On 
this  foundation  highly  specialized  knowledge  is  scholar- 
ship;  on  a  foundation  of  mere  skill,  deftness  or  erudition 
it  is  not.  The  university  is  concerned  with  the  promotion 
of  the  true  scholarship.  It  asks  it  in  its  scholars  who  teach  ; 
it  inculcates  it  in  its  scholars  who  learn.  It  believes  that 
the  languages,  the  literatures,  the  art,  the  science  and  the 
institutions  of  those  historic  peoples  who  have  successively 
occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  on  which  the  great  human 
drama  is  being  acted  out,  are  full  of  significance  for  the 
world  of  to-day ;  and  it  asks  that  those  students  who  come 
to  it  to  be  led  into  special  fields  of  inquiry,  of  professional 
stud}^  or  of  practical  application,  shall  have  come  to  know 
something  of  all  this  in  an  earlier  period  of  general  and 
liberal  studies. 

Mr.  Emerson's  oration  before  the  oldest  American  soci- 
ety of  scholars,  made  nearly  sixty-five  years  ago,  is  the 
magnetic  pole  toward  which  all  other  discussions  of  schol- 
arship   must    inevitably   point.     His    superb   apology  for 
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scholarship  and  for  the  scholar  as  Man  Thinking,  opened 
an  era  in  our  nation's  intellectual  life.  The  scholar  as 
Mr.  Emerson  drew  him  is  not  oppressed  by  nature  or  averse 
from  it,  for  he  knows  it  as  the  opposite  of  his  soul,  answer- 
ing to  it  part  for  part.  He  is  not  weighed  down  by  books 
or  by  the  views  which  Cicero,  which  Locke,  which  Bacon 
have  given,  for  he  knows  that  they  were  young  men  like 
himself  when  they  wrote  their  books  and  gave  their  views. 
He  is  not  a  recluse  or  unfit  for  practical  work,  because  he 
knows  that  every  opportunity  for  action  passed  by  is  a  loss 
of  power.  The  scholar  in  short,  as  the  university  views 
him  and  aims  to  conserve  and  to  produce  him  and  his  type, 
is  a  free  man,  thinking  and  acting  in  the  light  of  the 
world's  knowledge  and  guided  by  its  highest  ideals. 

In  this  sense,  the  university  is  the  organ  of  scholarship 
and  in  this  sense  it  aims  to  be  its  embodiment.  The  place 
of  scholarship  has  been  long  since  won  and  is  more  widely 
recognized  and  acknowledged  than  ever  before.  The 
church  and  the  state  which  first  gave  it  independence  are 
in  close  alliance  with  it  and  it  with  them.  The  three  are 
uniting  in  the  effort  to  produce  a  reverent,  well-ordered 
and  thoughtful  democratic  civilization  in  which  the  eternal 
standards  of  righteousness  and  truth  will  increasingly 
prevail. 

But  a  university  is  not  for  scholarship  alone.  In  these 
modern  days  the  university  is  not  apart  from  the  activities 
of  the  world,  but  in  them  and  of  them.  It  deals  with  real 
problems  and  it  relates  itself  to  life  as  it  is.  The  univer- 
sity is  for  both  scholarship  and  service  ;  and  herein  lies  that 
ethical  quality  which  makes  the  university  a  real  person, 
bound  by  its  very  nature  to  the  service  of  others.  To  ful- 
fil its  high  calling  the  university  must  give  and  give  freely 
to  its  students,  to  the  world  of  learning  and  of  scholarship, 
to  the  development  of  trade,  commerce  and  industry,  to 
the  community  in  which  it  has  its  home,  and  to  the  state 
and  nation  whose  foster-child  it  is.     A  university's  capacity 
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for  service  is  the  rightful  measure  of  its  importunity.  The 
university's  service  is  to-day  far  greater,  far  more  expen- 
sive, and  in  ways  far  more  numerous  than  ever  before. 
It  has  only  lately  learned  to  serve,  and  hence  it  has  only 
lately  learned  the  possibilities  that  lie  open  before  it. 
Every  legitimate  demand  for  guidance,  for  leadership,  for 
expert  knowledge,  for  trained  skill,  for  personal  service, 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  university  to  meet.  It  may 
not  urge  that  it  is  too  busy  accumulating  stores  of  learning 
and  teaching  students.  Serve  it  must,  as  well  as  accumu- 
late and  teach,  upon  pain  of  loss  of  moral  power  and  im- 
pairment of  usefulness.  At  every  call  it  must  show  that 
it  is 

"  Strong  for  service  still,  and  unimpaired." 

The  time-old  troubles  of  town  and  gown  are  relics  of  an 
academic  aloofness  which  was  never  desirable  and  which 
is  no  longer  possible. 

In  order  to  prepare  itself  for  efficient  service  the  univer- 
sity must  count  in  its  ranks  men  competent  to  be  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  nation  and  competent  to 
train  others  for  leadership.  Great  personalities  make 
great  universities.  And  great  personalities  must  be  left 
free  to  grow  and  express  themselves,  each  in  his  own  way, 
if  they  are  to  reach  a  maximum  of  efficiency. 

Spiritual  life  is  subject  neither  to  mathematical  rule  nor 
to  chemical  analysis.  Rational  freedom  is  the  goal  toward 
which  the  human  spirit  moves,  slowly  but  irresistibly,  as 
the  solar  system  toward  a  point  in  the  constellation  Her- 
cules ;  and  rational  freedom  is  the  best  method  for  its 
movement.  Moreover,  different  subjects  in  the  field  of 
knowledge  and  its  applications  require  different  approach 
and  different  treatment.  It  is  the  business  of  the  univer- 
sity to  foster  each  and  all.  It  gives  its  powerful  support 
to  the  learned  professions,  whose  traditional  number  has 
of  late  been  added  to  by  architecture,  engineering,  and 
teaching,    all   of  which  are   closely   interwoven  with   the 
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welfare  of  the  community.  It  urges  forward  its  investiga- 
tors in  every  department,  and  rewards  their  achievements 
with  the  academic  laurel.  It  studies  the  conditions  under 
which  school  and  college  education  may  best  be  given, 
and  it  takes  active  part  in  advancing  them.  In  particular, 
it  guards  the  priceless  treasure  of  that  liberal  learning 
which  I  have  described  as  underlying  all  true  scholarship, 
and  gives  to  it  full-hearted  care  and  protection.  These 
are  all  acts  of  service  direct  and  powerful. 

The  university  does  still  more.  It  lends  its  members  for 
expert  and  helpful  service  to  nation,  state  and  city.  Uni- 
versity men  are  rapidly  mobilized  for  diplomatic  service, 
for  the  negotiation  of  important  treaties,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  dependencies,  for  special  and  confidential  service 
to  the  government,  or  some  department  of  it,  and,  the 
task  done,  they  return  quietly  to  the  ranks  of  teaching 
scholars,  as  the  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  the  war  between 
the  States  went  back  to  civil  life  without  delay  or  friction. 
These  same  university  men  are  found  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  good  citizenship  everywhere  and  as  laymen  in  the 
service  of  the  church.  They  carry  hither  and  yon  their 
practical  idealism,  their  disciplined  minds,  and  their  full 
information,  and  no  human  interest  is  without  their  help- 
ful and  supporting  strength.  It  is  in  ways  like  these  that 
the  university  has  shown,  a  thousand  times,  that  sound 
theory  and  correct  practice  are  two  sides  of  a  shield.  A 
theorist  is  one  who  sees,  and  the  practical  man  must  be  in 
touch  with  theory  if  he  is  to  see  what  it  is  that  he  does. 

What  the  future  development  of  the  great  universities  is 
to  be  perhaps  no  one  can  foresee.  But  this  much  is  cer- 
tain. Every  city  which  because  of  its  size  or  wealth  or 
position  aims  to  be  a  center  of  enlightenment  and  a  true 
world-capital  must  be  the  home  of  a  great  university. 
Here  students  and  teachers  will  throng  by  the  mere  force 
of  intellectual  gravitation  and  here  service  will  abound 
from  the  mere  host  of  opportunities.     The  city,  not  in  its 
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corporate  capacity,  but  as  a  spiritual  entity,  will  be  the 
main  support  of  the  university,  and  the  university  in  turn 
will  be  the  chief  servant  of  the  city's  higher  life.  True 
citizens  will  vie  with  each  other  in  strengthening  the  uni- 
versity for  scholarship  and  for  service.  In  doing  so  they 
can  say,  with  Horace,  that  they  have  builded  themselves 
monuments  more  lasting  than  bronze  and  loftier  than  the 
pyramids  reared  by  kings,  monuments  which  neither  flood 
nor  storm  nor  the  long  flight  of  years  can  overturn  or  de- 
stroy. Sir  John  de  Balliol,  doing  a  penance  fixed  by  the 
Abbot  of  Durham ;  Walter  de  Merton,  making  over  his 
manor  house  and  estates  to  secure  to  others  the  advantages 
which  he  had  not  himself  enjoyed  ;  William  of  Wykeham, 
caring  generously  for  New  College  and  for  Winchester 
School ;  John  Harvard,  leaving  half  his  property  and  his 
library  to  the  infant  college  by  the  Charles,  and  Elihu 
Yale,  giving  money  and  his  books  to  the  collegiate  school 
in  New  Haven,  have  written  their  names  on  the  roll  of  the 
immortals  and  have  conferred  untold  benefits  upon  the 
human  race.  Who  were  their  wealthy,  powerful  and 
high-born  contemporaries?  Where  are  they  in  the  grate- 
ful esteem  of  the  generations  that  have  come  after  them? 
What  service  have  they  made  possible?  What  now  avails 
their  wealth,  their  power,  their  high  birth?  Balliol,  Mer- 
ton, Harvard,  Yale,  are  names  known  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken  and  beyond.  They  signify  high 
purpose,  zeal  for  learning,  opposition  to  philistinism  and 
ignorance.  They  are  closely  intervoven  with  the  social, 
the  religious,  the  political,  the  literary  history  of  our  race. 
Where  else  are  there  monuments  such  as  theirs? 

Scholarship  and  service  are  the  true  university's  ideal. 
The  university  of  to-day  is  not  the  "home  of  lost  causes, 
and  forsaken  beliefs,  and  unpopular  names,  and  impos- 
sible loyalties."  It  keeps  step  with  the  march  of  progress, 
widens  its  sympathies  with  growing  knowledge,  and  among 
a  democratic  people  seeks  only  to  instruct,  to  uplift  and  to 
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serve,  in  order  that  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning  and 
of  human  freedom  and  opportunity,  may  be  continually  ad- 
vanced from  century  to  century  and  from  age  to  age. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DAY 
From  the  New  York  Papers  of  Aprii,  20 

{From  the  Tribune) 

The  prestige  of  a  great  educational  institution  was  recognized  on  Morn- 
ingside  Heights  yesterday  afternoon  when  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
was  installed  as  the  new  president  of  Columbia  University.  Decorous  pa- 
geantry, graceful  oratory  and  the  presence  of  a  great  company  of  prominent 
people  helped  to  make  the  importance  of  Columbia  as  a  seat  of  learning 
more  conspicuous.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  a  personal  friend 
of  Dr.  Butler,  was  an  honored  guest  at  the  installation.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  other 
high  public  officials,  presidents  of  many  American  universities  and  col- 
leges and  men  of  prominence  among  the  clergy  walked  in  the  procession 
and  listened  to  the  addresses. 

Enthusiasm  over  the  ceremonies  was  increased  by  perfect  weather. 
The  sunshine  that  flooded  the  campus  seemed  to  pervade  the  great  assem- 
blage. Thousands  of  New  Yorkers  who  were  uninvited,  and  were  kept 
back  from  the  grounds  of  the  university,  formed  crowds  and  watched  the 
parade  at  a  distance.  Throughout  the  ceremonial  there  was  manifested 
the  warmest  interest  in  the  institution. 


The  first  demonstration  of  enthusiasm  was  at  i  p.  m.,  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  arrived  at  Morningside  Heights,  escorted  by  four  troops 
of  Squadron  A  and  a  squad  of  mounted  police.  When  the  troopers 
wheeled  into  line  in  front  of  the  library  and  the  President's  carriage 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stairway,  there  were  volleys  upon  volleys 
of  cheers.  Ex-Mayor  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  a  trustee  of  Columbia,  and  a 
member  of  the  class  of  '42,  was  in  the  carriage  with  the  President.  As 
they  climbed  the  stairway  together,  Mr.  Hewitt  leaned  on  the  President's 
arm.  The  glee  club  on  the  steps  sang  the  college  song,  and  hundreds  of 
other  students  back  of  them  gave  the  college  cheer.  The  President  lifted 
his  hat  several  times,  and  kept  on  his  way  with  Mr.  Hewitt. 

For  nearly  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  President  Roosevelt  visitors  at 
the  university  were  entertained  at  luncheons  in  various  buildings.  Among 
those  at  the  official  luncheon  given  for  President  Roosevelt  by  the  trus- 
tees in  the  library  were  Governor  Odell,  Mayor  Low,  Secretary  Cortelyou, 
Postmaster  General  Payne,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  President  Hadley 
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of  Yale,  President  Patton  of  Princeton,  President  Harper  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dean  Van  Amringe 
and  R.  Fulton  Cutting. 

Previous  to  the  luncheons  there  were  several  official  receptions  in  the 
library,  and  at  one  of  them  a  portrait  of  Professor  W,  R.  Ware  vras  pre- 
sented to  the  university  bj'  his  former  students  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  made  a  presenta- 
tion speech,  and  the  portrait  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Butler. 

The  procession  which  preceded  President  Butler's  installation  formed 
in  the  library  soon  after  2  p.  m.,  but  did  not  start  until  2:25.  It  took 
nearly  an  hour  to  wind  its  slow  way  along  the  west  walk  of  the  campus 
and  down  the  stairway  to  the  gymnasium.  A  band  played  while  the  pro- 
cession moved  and  at  various  points  of  vantage  groups  of  students  joined 
in  giving  the  college  yell  and  calling  out  the  names  of  prominent  persons 
in  the  ranks. 


{From  the  Times) 

In  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  of  an  academic 
company  such  as  has  seldom  before  gathered  together  in  this  country, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  was  yesterday  afternoon  formally  installed 
as  the  President  of  Columbia  University  to  succeed  Seth  L,ow,  who  re- 
signed to  become  Mayor  of  this  city. 

The  occasion  was  pointed  out  as  unique  in  many  respects.  It  was  re- 
markable from  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  few  occasions  in  the  history 
of  the  country  upon  which  the  President  of  the  nation  has  been  the  guest 
of  honor  and  listened  for  nearly  three  hours  to  speechmaking,  while  he 
himself  was  not  called  upon  to  utter  a  word.  President  Roosevelt  mani- 
fested his  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  exercises,  however,  by  his  applause, 
his  attention,  his  laughter,  and  upon  one  occasion,  his  very  decided 
gesture  of  delight. 

The  occasion  was  unique  in  the  fact  that  it  marked  the  coming  together 
upon  the  platform  of  a  university  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Governor  of  this  State,  and  the  Mayor  of  this  City — and  all  of  them 
former  students  of  that  institution.  President  Roosevelt  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  but  he  studied  law  at  Columbia.  It  was  the  first  time,  also, 
since  the  first  year  of  "Washington's  administration  that  a  President  of 
the  United  States  has  paid  an  official  visit  to  Columbia  University. 

The  scene  of  the  installation  exercises  was  the  gymnasium  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  had  been  entirely  refitted  and  decorated  for  the  event. 
The  gymnasium  is  a  semi-circular  building,  back  of  the  diameter  of 
which  is  a  deep  stage.  The  stage  was  arranged  to  hold  several  hundred 
persons,  while  in  the  auditorium  there  was  room  for  some  1,200.  Every 
chair  was  reserved,  and  the  restrictions  were  so  thoroughly  enforced  that 
there  were  only  a  few  persons  standing  during  the  progress  of  the  exer- 
cises. 

The  decorations  everywhere  were  blue  and  white — the  colors  of  the 
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university.  The  stage  had  but  few  adornments.  The  chair  in  which 
President  Butler  sat  was  placed  upon  a  low  dais,  while  to  the  right  was  a 
leather  chair  for  President  Roosevelt  and  to  the  left  a  chair  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  university  trustees. 

*     *     * 

{From  the  Herald) 

President  Roosevelt  ascended  the  platform  amid  a  continuous  ovation, 
and  Marshal  Frederick  B.  Irvine,  leading  the  student  contingent,  called 
forth  an  ear  splitting  salvo  of  cheers,  which  even  eclipsed  that  which  had 
greeted  Mayor  Low's  entrance  with  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  the  front 
row,  beside  Mayor  L,ow,  sat  President-elect  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  In 
the  center  of  the  front  row  stood  the  empty  chair,  reserved  for  him  to 
occupy  after  his  installation.  It  is  the  historic  chair  that  once  belonged 
to  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Columbia  for 
half  a  century. 

To  the  right  of  the  vacant  chair  sat  President  Roosevelt  and  to  the  left 
Mr.  Schermerhorn,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Ranged  on  either  side  of 
them  and  a  little  in  the  rear  were  Dr.  von  Holleben,  the  German  Ambas- 
sador ;  Governor  Odell,  Lord  Kelvin,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  ;  Presi- 
dent Hadley,  of  Yale ;  President  Patton,  of  Princeton  ;  President  Harper, 
of  Chicago  ;  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  ; 
John  B.  Pine,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marvin 
R.  Vincent,  Mayor  Low,  Dean  J.  Howard  Van  Amringe  and  Robert 
Fulton  Cutting. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  in  which  he 
incorporated  the  invocation  of  President  Johnson  on  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  King's  College,  on  August  23,  1756. 

Mr.  Schermerhorn  then  arose,  and  President-elect  Butler,  stepping  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  faced  him. 

President  Roosevelt,  smiling  upon  his  old  friend,  now  the  central  fig- 
ure of  the  occasion,  led  in  the  applause  for  Dr.  Butler. 

John  B.  Pine,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  advanced,  holding 
in  his  hands  the  bound  charter  and  the  keys  of  the  university.  Mr. 
Schermerhorn  then  said  : 

"Dr.  Butler — On  the  sixth  of  January  last  you  were  duly  and  unani- 
mously elected  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  to  be  the  President 
of  this  Institution. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Trustees  and  by  their  authority  it  has  now  become 
my  duty  as  their  Chairman  to  present  to  you  a  copy  of  the  charter  of  this 
Corporation,  in  token  of  the  trust  reposed  in  you  and  in  full  confidence 
that  you  will  maintain  and  promote  the  objects  and  principles  therein  set 
forth  with  all  your  ability  and  with  all  the  fidelity  which  has  distinguished 
your  predecessors  in  the  office  of  President. 

"  I  am  also  instructed  to  place  in  your  hands  the  keys  of  the  university, 
in  token  of  the  responsibility  devolved  upon  you,  as  such  president,  to 
protect  the  property  and  the  interests  of  the  university  and  to  maintain 
order  and  discipline  within  its  precincts." 
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Dr.  Butler  responded  : 

"  I  accept,  sir,  at  your  hands  these  symbols  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility, with  full  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
Trustees  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  which  the  honor  involves. 
Relying  upon  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  Trustees  and  the  complete 
cooperation  of  my  colleagues  of  the  faculties,  I  will  faithfully  execute 
the  office  of  president  of  Columbia  University." 

At  this  point  President  Butler  removed  his  academic  cap  and  raising 
his  right  hand  impressively,  took  this  oath  of  office,  speaking  in  clear, 
ringing  tones : 

"To  preserve,  protect  and  foster  this  ancient  college,  established  for 
the  education  and  instruction  of  youth  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  ; 
to  maintain,  strengthen  and  upbuild  this  noble  university ;  to  obey  its 
statutes  ;  to  labor  unweariedly  for  its  advantage  and  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  high  ideals  ;  to  promote  its  efficiency  in  every  part,  that  it 
may  widen  the  boundaries  and  extend  the  application  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  contribute  increasingly  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  city, 
state  and  nation — I  pledge  my  strength  and  whatever  abilities  God  has 
given  me.     By  His  help,  I  will." 

President  Butler  was  then  seated  in  the  historic  chair  of  Columbia's 
presidents,  Mr.  Roosevelt  again  leading  the  assemblage  in  applause. 


The  addresses  are  printed  in  the  preceding  pages. 

*    *    * 


{From  the  Titnes) 

As  an  academic  pageant,  those  who  witnessed  yesterday  the  installa- 
tion of  President  Butler  are  ready  to  bear  witness  that  New  York  has 
never  offered  anything  approaching  to  it.  The  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  hoped  for  and  much  more  than  could  be  reasonably  expected  on 
the  19th  of  April.  Though  the  hall  in  which  the  exercises  took  place  is 
provisional  and  to  be  superseded  in  due  time  by  the  University  Theater 
for  such  purposes  as  it  served  yesterday,  it  is  by  no  means  an  unimpres- 
sive or  an  undignified  interior.  It  is  ample  in  dimensions,  not  of  course, 
to  accommodate  all  who  desired  to  see  the  installation,  but  to  hold  all 
that  it  can  accommodate,  and,  it  may  be  added,  to  accommodate  all  that 
it  will  hold.  Tickets  were  issued  for  no  more  than  the  place  would  seat 
with  convenience  and  dignity,  and  every  guest  could  well  see  and  hear 
all  that  went  on. 

The  same  good  judgment  which  presided  over  the  issue  of  tickets  was 
brought  to  bear  on  all  details  of  the  arrangement.  Everything  went  off 
perfectly  and  punctually  because  everything  had  been  carefully  thought 
out  beforehand.  And  the  procession  not  only  had  those  elements  of  in- 
tellectual interest  which  belong  to  every  assemblage  of  the  eminent  and 
wise.     It  was  also  very  well  worth  looking  at  merely  as  a  spectacle. 
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This  is  hardly  the  occasion  on  which  to  review  the  speeches  of  the  in- 
stallation, of  which  naturally  the  most  important  and  inviting  was  that 
in  which  the  new  President  made  his  educational  profession  of  faith. 
But  the  spirit  that  breathed  through  all  the  speeches  was  that  of  con- 
gratulation and  jubilation  that  the  greatest  city  in  the  country  had  vindi- 
cated its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  universities 
of  the  country. 


THE  ALUMNI   DINNER 

The  Installation  Dinner  given  by  the  Alumni  to  Presi- 
dent Butler  took  place  at  Sherry's  on  the  evening  follow- 
ing his  induction  into  office,  and  was  attended  by  over  five 
hundred  persons,  including  many  distinguished  guests. 

The  arrangements  were  in  charge  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Alumni  Council,  consisting  of  Howard  van 
Sinderen,  '81,  Chairman,  William  T.  Lawson,  '82,  and 
William  K.  Draper,  M.D.,  '88. 

The  walls  of  the  dining-room  were  draped  from  ceiling 
to  floor  on  all  sides  of  the  room  with  the  white  and  blue 
colors  of  the  University.  A  broad  band  of  blue  extended 
from  end  to  end  of  each  table,  on  which  were  quantities  of 
white  flowers.  The  menus  were  printed  on  rough-edged 
paper  of  the  same  colors.  At  the  head  of  the  room  over 
the  dais  was  the  flag  of  blue  and  white  bearing  the  seal  of 
the  University  and  on  either  side  of  it  were  American 
flags ;  and  around  the  room,  on  walls  and  on  pillars  were 
the  flags  of  other  American  universities,  California,  Chi- 
cago, Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Princeton,  Tu- 
lane,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Yale  and  others. 

John  Howard  Van  Amringe,  '60,  presided.  On  his 
right  sat  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  on  his  left 
the  Mayor  of  the  City.  To  the  right  of  President  Roose- 
velt sat  President  Butler,  President  Alderman  of  Tulane, 
Justice  Willard  Bartlett,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  President  Had- 
ley  of  Yale,  the  Rev.  Edward  B.  Coe,  United  States  Com- 
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missioner  of  Education  Harris,  the  Hon.  T.  Guilford  Smith, 
a  Regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Postmaster  General  Henry  C.  Payne,  Edward  Mitchell, 
President  Patton  of  Princeton,  President  Faunce  of  Brown, 
President  Scott  of  Rutgers,  President  Andrews  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  and  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth. 
To  the  left  of  the  Mayor  the  guests  were  seated  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  President  Pritchett  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  W.  C.  Schermerhorn,  Chairman 
of  the  Trustees,  Ambassador  von  Holleben,  Corporation 
Counsel  Rives,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  ex-Governor 
Francis  of  Missouri,  John  Crosby  Brown,  President  Harper 
of  Chicago,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  de  Water,  Secretary  Cortel- 
you,  the  Right  Rev.  T.  J.  Conaty,  Col.  Miles,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent,  President  Remsen  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  Provost  Harrison  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  President  Schurman  of  Cornell. 

Among  the  guests  seated  at  the  other  tables  were  Charles 
R.  Crane  and  Andrew  McLeish,  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Eugene  Levering,  a  Trustee  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  President  Merrill  of  Colgate  Univer- 
sity, Chancellor  McCracken  of  New  York  University,  the 
Rev.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  Arnold  Hague,  Sc.D.  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  President  Raymond  of  Union 
College,  President  Taylor  of  Vassar,  President  Thwing  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  President  Rhees  of  Rochester 
Universit}^  President  Smith  of  Trinity  College,  Dean 
White  of  Cornell  University,  Professor  Armstrong  of 
Wesleyan  University,  James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Regents,  Professor  W.  W.  Farnam  of 
Yale  University,  F.  J.  N.  Skiff,  Director  of  the  Field  Co- 
lumbian Museum,  Charles  C.  Burlingham,  President  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  N.  C.  Dougherty, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  William  H. 
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Maxwell,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  New 
York  City,  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  New  York,  A.  S.  Downing,  Principal 
of  New  York  City  Training  School,  C.  W.  Bardeen  of  Syr- 
acuse, Charles  J.  Barnes  of  Chicago,  L.  M.  Dillman  of  Chi- 
cago, Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick  of  Boston,  Principal  James  M. 
Green  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Trenton,  J.  Arthur 
Greene  of  New  York,  State  Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Principal  E.  O.  Lyte  of  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Millersville,  Pennsylvania,  George  R. 
Peck  of  Chicago,  Howard  J.  Rogers,  Director  of  Education, 
International  Exhibition,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  City  Su- 
perintendent F.  Louis  Soldan  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  R.  Slicer. 

Every  class  from  1840  to  1901  was  represented  among 
the  alumni  present,  and  an  impromptu  glee  club  made  up  of 
the  younger  graduates  led  the  singing. 


ADDRESS    OF   THE   CHAIRMAN 

Gentlemen,  Honored  Guests  and  Fellow  Alumni  : 
A  few  short  months  ago  we  assembled  in  this  hall  to 
take  an  appreciative  farewell  of  a  fellow  alumnus  who  laid 
down  the  great  office  of  President  of  the  University  to  take 
up  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  mayoralty  of  New 
York.  Day  treads  upon  day  so  swiftly  that  the  echoes  of 
our  words  of  good  will  to  him  have  scarcely  died  away, 
and  we  assemble  again,  to  hail,  with  high  hope  and  joyous 
expectation,  the  advent  of  his  successor. 

I  have  consulted  the  oracles  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
our  faith  in  the  coming  administration  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent— and  they  return  no  uncertain  answer.  They  speak 
from  the  records  so  far  made  up  of  a  life  which  we  hope 
will  be  prolonged  to  a  good  old  age — of  an  academic 
course  of  rare  excellence,  and  a  university  course  no  less 
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conspicuous ;  of  an  active  participation  in  educational  dis- 
cussions throughout  the  country,  in  which  he  early  ac- 
quired leadership,  and  an  authority  that  extends  beyond 
the  sea ;  of  notable  service  already  rendered  to  this  uni- 
versity ;  of  his  presidency  of  an  allied  institution  at  its  in- 
ception, which  owes  much  to  his  initiative  and  organizing 
power ;  of  the  responsibilities  of  office  in  his  native  state  in 
connection  with  public  education,  of  which  he  simplified 
and  vitalized  the  methods  and  elevated  the  character ;  of 
other  and  varied  experiences  and  accomplishments  which 
have  given  him  wide  and  deserved  repute  as  a  scholar,  an 
administrator,  a  wise  and  judicious  counselor  in  educa- 
tional and  other  matters  of  high  import ;  of  his  whole 
career  from  the  time  he  entered  the  portals  of  alma  mater 
as  a  student,  till  this  happy  day  when  he  was  impressively 
installed  in  the  chair  of  supreme  authority  in  the  Univer- 
sity, which  he  fills  and  is  sure  to  adorn. 

Not  the  least  of  the  evidence  that  fortifies  our  confidence 
in  him  is  that  he  is  "  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses "  testifying  in  his  behalf,  men  whose  good 
opinion  constitutes  the  highest  title  to  distinction,  many  of 
whom  attended  the  ceremonial  on  Morningside  Heights 
and  some  of  them  grace  this  occasion  with  their  presence. 
To  you,  gentlemen,  whom  we  are  proud  to  have  as  our 
guests,  I  extend,  in  the  name  of  Columbia,  a  most  cordial 
welcome.  And  I  know  I  shall  have  the  assent  and  the 
support  of  you  all  when  I  welcome,  in  particular  and 
chiefly,  him  who  is  first  in  honor  as  in  place,  strong  to 
serve  and  wise  to  govern,  the  well  beloved  friend  of  the 
people,  the  trusted  servant  of  the  nation,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.     The  President. 
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SPEECH  OF  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  my  Hosts  and  my  Fellow- 
guests  : 

What  I  am  going  to  say  to-night  will  be  based  upon  the 
altogether  admirable  address  made  this  afternoon  by  my 
old  and  valued  friend,  the  new  president  of  your  great 
university,  in  the  course  of  which  he  spoke  of  what  the 
university  can  contribute  to  the  state  as  being  scholarship 
and  service.  There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  men  of 
any  university  who  can  add  to  what  has  been  so  well  called 
by  Professor  Miinsterberg  "productive  scholarship."  Of 
course  each  university  should  bend  its  energies  toward  de- 
veloping the  few  men  who  are  thus  able  to  add  to  the  sum 
of  the  nation's  work  in  scholarly  achievement.  To  those 
men  the  all-important  doctrine  to  preach  is  that  one  piece 
of  first-rate  work  is  worth  a  thousand  pieces  of  second- 
rate  work ;  and  that  after  a  generation  has  passed  each 
university  will  be  remembered  by  what  its  sons  have  pro- 
duced, not  in  the  line  of  a  mass  of  pretty  good  work,  but 
in  the  way  of  the  few  real  masterpieces.  I  do  not  intend, 
however,  to  dwell  upon  this  side  of  the  university's  work, 
the  work  of  scholarship,  the  work  of  the  intellect  trained 
to  its  highest  point  of  productiveness.  I  want  to  speak  of 
the  other  side,  the  side  that  produces  service  to  the  public, 
service  to  the  nation.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  us  is  fit  to 
be  in  the  highest  sense  a  productive  scholar,  but  all  of  us 
are  entirely  fit  to  do  decent  service  if  we  care  to  take  the 
pains.  If  we  think  we  can  render  it  without  taking  the 
pains,  if  we  think  we  can  render  it  by  feeling  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  render  it,  why  the  value  of  that  service  will 
be  but  little. 

Fortunately  to-day  those  who  addressed  you  had  a  right 
to  appeal,  not  merely  to  what  they  had  spoken,  but  to 
what  they  had  done.  When  we  are  inclined  to  be  pessi- 
mistic over  affairs,  and  especially  public  affairs  here  in  the 
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United  States,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  able  to  look  back 
to  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  life  of  Columbia's  late 
president,  Mayor  Low.  And  now,  for  a  moment,  look  at 
things  in  their  pure  historic  perspective.  Think  what  it 
means  in  the  way  of  an  objective  lesson  to  have  a  man 
who,  after  serving  two  terms  as  mayor  of  what  is  now  one 
of  the  great  boroughs  of  this  great  city,  then  became  for 
twelve  years  the  president  of  one  of  the  foremost  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  entire  land,  and  then  again  became 
the  chief  officer  of  the  city.  That  was  not  merely  credit- 
able to  Mr.  Low;  it  was  creditable  to  us.  It  spoke  well 
for  the  city ;  it  is  a  big  mark  on  the  credit  side  ;  heaven 
knows  we  have  plenty  of  marks  on  the  debit  side ;  but  we 
feel  that  this  goes  a  long  way  toward  making  the  balance 
even. 

As  for  the  Dean,  my  fellow-Dutchman,  why  I  sat  at  the 
feet  of  that  Gamaliel  when  I  first  went  into  politics.  He 
and  I  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  old  twenty-first  Assem- 
bly district  in  the  days  when  I  was  just  out  of  college. 
My  very  first  experiences  in  practical  politics  were  gained 
in  connection  with  the  Dean.  And,  gentlemen,  as  I 
gradually  passed  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  Dean,  I  passed 
into  the  sphere  of  your  present  president,  and  he  has  been 
my  close  friend,  my  valued  adviser  ever  since. 

When  it  comes  to  rendering  service,  that  which  counts 
chiefly  with  a  college  graduate,  as  with  any  other  Ameri- 
can citizen,  is  not  intellect  so  much  as  what  stands  above 
mere  power  of  body,  or  mere  power  of  mind,  but  must  in 
a  sense  include  them,  and  that  is  character.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  sound  body  and  a  better  thing  to  have  a 
sound  mind;  and  better  still  to  have  that  aggregate  of 
virile  and  decent  qualities  which  we  group  together  under 
the  name  of  character.  I  said  both  decent  and  virile  quali- 
ties— it  is  not  enough  to  have  one  or  the  other  alone.  If  a 
man  is  strong  in  mind  and  body  and  misuses  his  strength, 
then  he  becomes  simply  a  foe  to  the  body  politic,  to  be 
hunted  down  by  all  decent  men  :   and  if  on  the  other  hand 
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he  has  thoroughly  decent  impulses  but  lacks  strength,  he  is 
a  nice  man  but  does  not  count.  You  can  do  but  little  with 
him. 

It  is  in  the  battle  of  life  as  it  was  in  the  great  civil  war. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  civil  war  that  a  soldier 
should  have  patriotism,  that  he  should  have  devotion  to  the 
country ;  but  no  matter  how  devoted  he  was  to  country,  if 
he  had  a  slight  tendency  to  run  away  his  usefulness 
was  impaired  thereby.  And  so  in  the  unending  strife  for 
civic  betterment,  small  is  the  use  of  those  people  who  mean 
well,  but  who  mean  well  feebly.  The  man  who  counts  is 
the  man  who  is  decent  and  who  makes  himself  felt  as  a 
force  for  decency,  for  cleanliness,  for  civic  righteousness. 
That  is  the  man  who  counts.  He  must  have  several  quali- 
ties ;  first  and  foremost,  of  course,  he  must  be  honest,  he 
must  have  the  root  of  right  thinking  in  him.  That  is  not 
enough.  In  the  next  place  he  must  have  courage ;  the 
timid  good  man  counts  but  little  in  the  rough  business  of 
trying  to  do  well  the  world's  work.  And  finally,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  honest  and  brave  he  must  have  common 
sense.  If  he  does  not  have  it,  no  matter  what  other  quali- 
ties he  may  have,  he  will  find  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who,  without  possessing  his  desire  to  do  right,  know 
only  too  well  how  to  make  the  wrong  effective. 

To  you,  the  men  of  Columbia  here,  the  men  of  this 
great  city,  and  the  men  who  when  they  graduate,  go  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  to  you  we  have  the  right  to 
look  in  an  especial  degree  for  service  to  the  public.  To 
you  much  has  been  given,  and  woe  and  shame  to  you  if 
we  cannot  rightfully  expect  much  from  you  in  return. 

We  can  pardon  the  man  who  has  had  no  chance  in  life 
if  he  does  but  little  for  the  state,  and  we  can  count  it  greatly 
to  his  credit  if  he  does  much  for  the  state.  But  upon  you 
who  have  had  so  much  rests  a  heavy  burden  to  show  that 
you  are  worthy  of  what  you  have  received.  A  double 
responsibility  is  upon  you  to  use   aright,  not  merely  the 
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talents  that  have  been  given  to  you,  but  the  chances  you 
have  to  make  much  of  these  talents.  We  have  a  right  to 
expect  service  to  the  state  from  you  in  many  different 
lines  ;  in  the  line  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  we  will 
call  philanthropy ;  in  all  lines  of  effort  for  public  decency. 
Remember  always  that  the  man  who  does  a  thing  so  that 
it  is  worth  doing  is  always  a  man  who  does  his  work  for 
the  work's  sake.  Somewhere  in  Ruskin  there  is  a  sen- 
tence to  the  effect  that  the  man  who  does  a  piece  of  work 
for  the  fee,  normally  does  it  in  a  second-rate  way,  and  that 
the  only  first-rate  work  is  the  work  done  by  the  man  who 
does  it  for  the  sake  of  doing  it  well,  who  counts  that  fact 
as  itself  his  reward.  In  no  kind  of  work  done  for  the  pub- 
lic do  you  ever  find  the  really  best,  except  where  you  find 
the  man  who  takes  hold  of  it  because  he  is  irresistibly 
impelled  to  do  it ;  because  he  wishes  to  do  it  for  the  sake 
of  doing  it  well,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  reward  that  comes 
afterward  or  in  connection  with  it.  Of  course,  gentlemen, 
that  is  true  of  almost  every  other  walk  of  life,  just  exactly  as 
true  as  it  is  in  politics.  A  clergyman  is  not  worth  his  salt 
if  he  finds  himself  bound  to  be  such  for  the  material  reward 
of  that  profession.  Every  doctor  who  has  ever  succeeded 
has  been  a  man  incapable  of  thinking  of  his  fee  when  he 
did  a  noteworthy  surgical  operation.  A  scientific  man,  a 
writer,  a  historian,  an  artist,  can  only  be  a  good  man  of 
science,  a  first  class  writer,  a  first  class  artist,  if  he  does 
his  work  for  the  sake  of  doing  it  well ;  and  this  is  exactly 
as  true  in  political  life,  exactly  as  true  in  every  form  of 
social  effort,  in  every  kind  of  work  done  for  the  public  at 
large.  The  man  who  does  work  worth  doing  is  the  man 
who  does  it  because  he  cannot  refrain  from  doing  it ;  the 
man  who  feels  it  borne  in  on  him  to  try  that  particular  job 
and  see  if  he  cannot  do  it  well.  And  so  it  is  with  a  gen- 
eral in  a  field.  The  man  in  the  Civil  War  who  thought  of 
any  material  reward  for  what  he  did  was  not  among  the 
men  whose  names  you  read  now  on  the  honor  roll  of 
American  history. 
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So  the  work  that  our  colleges  can  do  is  to  fit  their  men, 
fit  their  graduates,  to  do  service;  to  fit  the  bulk  of  them, 
the  men  who  cannot  go  in  for  the  highest  type  of  scholar- 
ship, to  do  the  ordinary  citizen's  service  for  the  country ; 
and  they  can  fit  them  to  do  this  service  only  by  training 
them  in  character.  To  train  them  in  character  means  to 
train  them  not  only  to  possess,  as  they  must  possess,  the 
softer  and  gentler  virtues,  but  also  the  virile  powers  of  a 
race  of  vigorous  men,  the  virtues  of  courage,  of  honesty — 
not  merely  the  honesty  that  refrains  from  wrong  doing,  but 
the  honesty  that  wars  aggressively  for  the  right — the  vir- 
tues of  courage,  honesty,  and  finally,  hard  common  sense. 

The  Chairman :  "  I  had  hoped  to  offer,  at  this  time,  a 
toast  to  Columhia  and  the  State,  and  to  have  had  it 
responded  to  by  the  Governor,  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
fact  that  whatever  the  State  may  have  done  for  the  Uni- 
versity, the  University  has  more  than  repaid  in  the  service 
of  her  sons.  But  the  Governor  was  prevented  from  being 
here,  and  in  his  regretted  absence,  I  propose  the  health 
of  our  comrade  of  the  Class  of  '77,  Benjamin  B.  Odell, 
Jr.,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

All  present  thereupon  rose  and  drank  to  the  health  of 
the  Governor. 

The  Chairman ;  "  I  was  so  long  accustomed  to  look  upon 
Mr.  Low  as  President  of  the  University  that  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  orient  myself  sufficiently  to  regard  him  in  any  other 
capacity.  We  are  happy  to  know  that  he  exhibits  in  his 
new  office  the  same  energy,  tact  and  decision  which  he 
displayed  in  the  one  which  he  recently  relinquished.  As 
former  President  of  Columbia  and  present  Mayor  of  New 
York,  no  one  is  so  well  qualified  as  he,  by  observation  and 
experience,  to  respond  for  "  Columbia  University  and  the 
City;  not  independent  but  interdependent."  His  Honor, 
the  Mayor. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  escape,  for  a  brief  space,  from  the 
placid  atmosphere  of  the  City  Hall  into  the  strenuous  atmos- 
phere created  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  my  old  colleagues  of  the  University.  I  remember  ask- 
ing Mr.  Roosevelt  once,  when  he  was  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  this  city,  and  his  name  was  much  in  the  papers 
as  an  object  of  criticism,  whether  he  was  going  to  take  a 
vacation.  '*  Take  a  vacation  !  "  he  said.  "  Do  you  think, 
for  a  moment,  that  I  would  leave  the  city  when  I  am  hav- 
ing such  a  good  time?" 

If  one  city  department  could  fill  our  President  with  a 
sentiment  like  that,  you  can  understand  how  little  apt  the 
Mayor  is,  with  all  of  the  city  departments  on  his  hands,  to 
take  a  vacation.  Happily,  I  approach  the  subject  with 
much  the  same  sentiment  to-night.  There  is  real  happi- 
ness to  be  found  in  the  realization  that  there  is  hard  work 
to  be  done.  After  to-night,  I  shall  return  to  mine,  feel- 
ing, as  a  Columbia  man  should,  a  desire  to  do  it  all  the 
better  for  the  sake  of  old  Columbia. 

It  is  a  great  happiness  to  me  to  be  here  to-night,  to  wel- 
come to  his  new  office  my  old  colleague  and  friend.  Dr. 
Butler.  I  know  his  equipment  for  this  position  better  than 
most  do,  because  for  twelve  years  I  enjoyed  his  sympa- 
thetic cooperation  in  all  that  I  tried  to  do.  His  educational 
ideas  are  high,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  fundamental 
thing.  Beyond  this,  he  is  a  modern  man.  He  sees  the 
problems  of  the  day  with  the  eyes  of  his  own  time,  and  yet 
he  is  able  to  form  his  opinions  upon  them  on  the  basis  of 
historic  information  that  he  has  been  accumulating  during 
all  his  life.  There  are  few  men  in  the  country  so  well  in- 
formed as  he  upon  the  actual  conditions  and  problems  of 
education  in  all  its  departments  the  country  over.  We 
who  love  Columbia  have  a  right  to  felicitate  ourselves  and 
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the  University  that  such  a  man  as  he  is  at  hand  to  take  the 
helm  at  this  juncture.  It  means  that  Columbia  is  not  to 
be  halted  at  this  stage  of  her  progress ;  but  that  she  is  to 
be  carried  forward  along  the  path  upon  which  she  has  en- 
tered, by  an  administration  entirely  at  sympathy  with  the 
policies  which  have  opened  up  to  her  her  new  opportuni- 
ties. But  your  support,  gentlemen  of  the  alumni,  and 
gentlemen  of  New  York,  is  essential  to  President  Butler's 
success.  Without  it  he  can  do  little.  With  it  his  oppor- 
tunity is  a  fair  one  indeed. 

The  university  and  the  city  need  each  other.  The  city 
needs  the  university  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
the  service  of  the  university  to  the  city,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, cannot  easily  be  overestimated.  From  the  early 
days,  when  its  activity  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the 
first  hospital  in  the  city  of  New  York,  until  the  present 
time,  the  university  has  been  a  force  making  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  city.  Beyond  that,  it  is  essential  for  any 
city  that  desires  its  name  to  be  immortal,  that  it  shall  ren- 
der services  to  mankind  which  the  race  will  recall  with 
gratitude.  A  university  forms  one  of  the  best  agencies 
by  which  a  city  can  render  service  of  this  sort,  for  two 
reasons  :  First,  because  universities,  by  their  very  nature, 
are  long-lived ;  and,  second,  because  one  of  their  most 
important  objects  is  to  discover  new  truth,  and  to  place  it 
at  the  service  of  mankind.  As  von  Helmholtz  once  said  : 
**  Whoever  discovers  a  new  law  of  nature,  makes  all  man- 
kind his  debtors."  There  are,  therefore,  few  ways  in 
which  a  great  city  can  minister  to  the  welfare  of  mankind 
more  importantly  than  by  developing  its  university  oppor- 
tunities to  the  utmost. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  university  needs  the  city  no  less 
evidently.  In  these  days,  and  in  our  country,  such  insti- 
tutions must  obtain  their  opportunity  to  grow  from  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  generous  people  of  the  city.  I 
would  not  willingly  say  a  word  that  would  check,  in  any 
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direction,  the  streams  that  flow  from  New  York  for  the 
upbuilding  of  educational  facilities  elsewhere.  Such  op- 
portunities, wherever  they  may  be,  benefit  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  indirectly  benefit  New  York.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  confident  that,  more  and  more,  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  York  will  recognize  that  educational  facilities  can 
be  offered  here,  in  the  city  itself,  which  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated elsewhere,  simply  because  New  York  is  New  York. 
When  this  fact  is  fully  realized,  then  the  people  of  the 
city,  without  abating  their  generosity  to  other  places,  will 
see  to  it  that  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  city  of 
New  York  are  made  as  preeminent  as  the  city  is  preemi- 
nent in  all  the  lines  of  material  activity.  I  would  say, 
therefore,  to  my  friends  of  Columbia  that  however  slowly 
the  city  may  seem  to  them  to  realize  its  opportunity  in  this 
respect,  I  am  confident  that  the  time  will  come  in  the  not 
very  far  distant  future  when  the  university  can  command 
from  the  people  of  the  city  whatever  help  it  needs.  The 
single  condition  upon  which  this  help  will  be  forthcoming 
is  that  the  university  shall  be  so  administered  as  to  make 
the  people  of  the  city  proud  of  it,  and  to  give  them  confi- 
dence in  it.  It  must  be  administered  in  a  broad  and  gen- 
erous spirit,  and  it  must  continue  to  serve  the  whole  coun- 
try as  it  is  serving  it  to-day,  or  the  city  of  New  York  will 
naturally  say  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  peculiar  in- 
terest in  it.  It  is  because  I  believe  that  the  new  President 
will  stand  for  this  broad  and  generous  administration,  and 
for  the  widest  possible  service  to  city,  state  and  country ; 
yes,  to  all  mankind — that  I  look  forward  to  his  adminis- 
tration with  satisfaction  and  with  confidence. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mayor  Low's  speech  the  Chair- 
man read  a  letter  from  the  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 
University  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  conveying  its 
congratulations  to  the  University  and  the  new  President ; 
and  the  following  telegrams  from  other  alumni  associations  : 
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The  graduates  of  Columbia  who  live  in  Connecticut  send  to 
the  University  and  its  Alumni  their  warmest  congratulations 
upon  the  unprecedented  prosperity  which  has  attended  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Low  and  express  their  absolute  confidence 
that  an  equal  degree  both  of  material  prosperity  and  of  intellec- 
tual progress  will  attend  the  administration  of  President  Butler. 
GusTAvus  Eliot, 

President  of  the  Cotmecticut  Association 
of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  University. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Columbia  University  for  central 
New  York  congratulate  Alma  Mater  at  installation  of  new 
President  and  feel  that  his  name  will  be  as  illustrious  as  those 
of  his  predecessors.  F.  H.  Stevenson, 

Chairman. 
Samuel  Parkad, 
Secretary. 

Columbia  Alumni  Association  of  western  New  York  send  heart- 
iest greetings  and  congratulations.         Arthur  W.  Hurd, 

President. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  Columbia  University  Alumni  Association  of  this  city 
desire  to  present  their  congratulations  on  the  accession  of  Dr. 
Butler  to  the  Presidency  of  the  University.  His  purposes,  attain- 
ments, administrative  ability  and  personality  presage  high  edu- 
cational standards  and  prosperity.  Julius  S.  Walsh, 

President. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Colorado  extends  its  heartiest 
congratulations  to  our  new  President  on  this  happy  occasion  and 
pledges  loyal  support  in  making  his  administration  a  notable  one. 

James  N.  Benedict, 

Secretary. 

Measure  heartiness  of  congratulations  to  Butler  from  Cali- 
fornia Alumni  Association  in  direct  proportion  to  our  distance 
from  you.  John  C.  Spencer, 

Secretary. 
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The  Chicago  members  of  the  Western  Alumni  Association  of 
Columbia  University  send  heartiest  congratulations  to  their 
Alma  Mater  and  her  new  President. 

John  A.  Ryerson, 

Secretary. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  the  next  speaker  by  say- 
ing :  "A  laborious  and  successful  career  in  an  arduous 
profession,  trustworthiness  as  a  counselor,  distinction  as  an 
advocate,  eminence  as  a  judge  in  one  of  the  highest  courts 
of  the  State,  constitute  Mr.  Justice  Bartlett,  of  the  Class 
of  '69,  a  most  fit  spokesman  for  "  The  Alumni  of  Colum- 
bia :  the  University's  witnesses,  counselors  and  advocates." 
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In  responding  to  the  toast,  Justice  Willard  Bartlett  recalled 
the  election  of  1883  when  he  and  Mayor  Low  were  both 
elected  to  office  in  Brooklyn,  although  running  on  opposite 
tickets,  as  the  proudest  day  in  his  life — next  to  which  came 
that  which  brought  him  the  invitation  to  speak  for  the 
Alumni  of  Columbia  University  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this. 

He  described  Columbia  College  when  he  entered  it  as  a 
Freshman  in  the  academic  department  in  the  last  year  of 
the  Civil  War  and  contrasted  with  it  the  great  university 
which  had  been  developed  from  the  group  of  professional 
schools  which  were  then  in  their  infancy  and  had  hardly 
more  than  a  formal  connection  with  the  School  of  Arts. 
This  growth  was  attributable  largely  to  individual  en- 
deavor. An  able  writer  in  the  London  S-pectator  had 
recently  pointed  out  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  the  influence  of  individuals  was 
more  potent  than  now — giving,  as  illustrative  examples, 
Rosebery,  without  office,  in  England  ;  Waldeck-Rousseau 
in   France;    William    H.    in   Germany;   Lord    Milner    in 
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South   Africa ;    Lord   Curzon   in   India,   and  J.    Pierpont 
Morgan  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  United  States. 

The  influence  of  the  individual  was  as  manifest  in  the 
world  of  university  life  as  it  was  in  the  life  of  nations.  It 
was  impossible  to  speak  of  Harvard  without  thinking  of 
Eliot ;  of  Yale  without  thinking  of  Dwight  and  now  of 
Hadley ;  or  of  Columbia  without  thinking  of  Barnard  and 
Low.  The  speaker  was  confident  that  in  the  future  the 
name  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  would  be  similarly  dis- 
tinguished. 

Judge  Bartlett  next  spoke  of  the  Alumni  as  the  Univer- 
sity's counselors — saying  that  the  sons  of  Columbia  must 
manifest  interest  in  their  alma  mater  by  being  occasionally 
critical  though  never  unkind.  He  suggested  the  impor- 
tance of  disciplinary  training  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  acquisition  of  information,  expressed  doubt  as  to 
whether  education  was  not  postponing  too  long  the  en- 
trance of  young  men  into  the  real  work  of  life,  and  con- 
curred with  the  undergraduate  speaker  at  the  installation 
ceremonies,  who  had  advocated  the  establishment  of  the 
dormitory  system  at  Columbia.  Judge  Bartlett  pointed 
out  that  Cecil  Rhodes  had  founded  his  scholarships  at  Ox- 
ford rather  than  at  Edinburgh,  because  at  Oxford  the  asso- 
ciation between  the  students  was  closer. 

Finally  in  reference  to  the  Alumni  as  the  University's 
advocates,  Judge  Bartlett  said  it  was  not  enough  to  have  a 
good  man  at  the  wheel — there  must  be  good  officers  in  the 
persons  of  the  faculty  and  a  good  crew  in  a  vigorous,  loyal 
and  enthusiastic  body  of  alumni.  "  We  must  support  Co- 
lumbia and  the  new  President  wherever  men  meet  together 
to  discuss  human  affairs  in  this  great  city.  You  never 
heard  of  a  Harvard  man  who  thought  of  sending  his  son 
anywhere  except  to  Harvard.  You  never  heard  of  a  Yale 
man  who  thought  of  sending  his  son  anywhere  except  to 
Yale.  So  I  hope  the  time  is  coming  and  now  is,  when 
you  will  never  hear  of  a  Columbia  man  who  thinks  of 
sending  his  son  anywhere  except  to  Columbia." 
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The  Chairman:  "A  close  student  of  political  and  social 
questions,  well  and  widely  known  for  scientific  generali- 
zation and  philosophic  deduction  from  ascertained  facts, 
and  no  less  distinguished  for  fine  artistic  sense  and  literary- 
cultivation  that  enable  him  to  clothe  his  deliverances  in  the 
true  garb  of  literature,  Mr.  Albert  Shaw,  of  New  York, 
Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews^  will  favor  us  with  a 
response  to  "Letters:  more  than  mere  scholarship  or 
learning,  man's  chief  instrument  and  joy." 
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Mr.  Chairman  :  However  ill-qualified  I  may  be  to 
defend  it  as  a  thesis,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  exact 
phrasing  of  the  sentiment  to  which  you  have  asked  me  to 
respond.  I  certainly  believe  that  letters  are  man's  chief 
instrument,  and  that,  taking  the  years  in  and  out,  letters  are 
probably  also  man's  chief  joy.  They  constitute  the  most 
accessible  and  usually  the  most  consoling  of  life's  refuges 
and  compensations.  But  their  potency  lies  in  the  relation 
they  bear  to  man's  other  instruments  and  to  his  other  joys. 
Thus  they  form,  for  the  higher  kinds  of  work,  a  guide  and 
an  instrument,  while  for  the  leisure  that  man  earns  by  his 
work,  they  provide  a  source  of  unfailing  delight.  But 
literature  needs  no  advocate.  It  speaks  for  itself.  And 
some  of  its  very  best  pages  have  been  devoted  to  this 
very  theme — the  singing  of  its  own  praises.  It  is,  rather, 
a  few  words  about  the  university  in  its  relation  to  literature 
that  it  occurs  to  me  to  say  on  this  occasion. 

The  so-called  practical  relations  of  the  university  are, 
indeed,  more  obvious  at  this  moment — when  the  American 
university  is  at  once  deepening  and  amplifying  its  influ- 
ence, as  is  no  other  distinct  institution  to-day,  in  our 
national  life.  We  are  putting  the  university  behind  every 
phase  of  our  higher  and  larger  activities.     Thus  it  would 
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seem  easy  and  natural,  in  view  of  current  facts  and  of  per- 
sonal illustrations  conspicuous  here  to-night,  to  speak  of 
the  growing  authority  of  our  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  public  affairs.  We  find,  not  merely  the  college 
graduate, — the  man  who  has  gone  out  into  life  with  the 
traditions  and  memories  of  his  alma  mater — taking  his 
leading  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  country, — for  that  has 
been  true  enough  from  the  early  period.  What  we  find  is 
the  new  fact  that  the  university  itself — that  is  to  say,  its 
president,  its  professors,  the  sum  total  of  its  thinking, 
utterance,  and  influence — forms  a  potent  factor  in  the 
affairs  of  State  and  nation.  That  was  not  true  from  the 
beginning,  unless  by  rare  exception. 

It  is  a  fact  of  recent,  not  of  earlier  experience  in  this 
country,  that  the  university  communities  themselves  are 
looked  to  for  experts  and  administrators,  financiers,  or 
technical  advisors  in  legislation.  The  practical  world  is 
looking  to  them  for  authoritative  views  upon  industrial 
relations ;  for  advice  upon  the  regulation  of  railroads  and 
trusts ;  for  aid  in  the  making  and  enforcement  of  civil  ser- 
vice and  election  laws ;  for  the  concrete  as  well  as  theoret- 
ical study  of  tariff  problems  ;  for  service  on  commissions 
that  require  knowledge  of  monetary  science,  currency  and 
banking. 

However  true  it  maybe  of  Oxford  dons,  as  Cecil  Rhodes 
has  it  in  his  will,  that  they  are  like  so  many  children  in  the 
affairs  of  the  commercial  or  political  world,  it  is  not  true  of 
the  typical  American  university  officer  of  to-day.  It  is  in 
this  new  period  that  the  country  calls  for  university  presi- 
dents and  philosophers  as  diplomatists  or  as  members  of 
national  commissions  having  to  deal  with  delicate  interna- 
tional problems  ;  for  historical  students  as  colonial  officials, 
economists  as  tax  commissioners,  university  scientists  on 
health  boards,  botanists  to  administer  public  gardens,  pro- 
fessors of  architecture  or  engineering  to  aid  in  municipal 
improvement,  university  law  teachers  to  help    draft  city 
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charters  or  to  aid  in  law  enforcement,  standing  in  the  com- 
munity for  social  justice  and  the  rights  of  the  humblest. 

We  believe  in  these  things,  and  they  give  us  hope. 
They  are  good  for  the  country  beyond  estimate,  while 
they  also  add  zest  to  the  university  life.  They  are  good 
for  the  country,  because  the  university  view  has  wide  hori- 
zons, and  because  university  opinion  is  standardized,  so  to 
speak,  by  history,  philosophy,  logic — in  short,  by  letters. 
And  these  things  are  good  for  the  university  itself,  because 
they  help  to  make  its  life  an  ideal  one  for  real  men,  and 
typical,  more  than  almost  anything  else,  of  that  better  state 
of  society  at  large  towards  which  we  of  the  optimistic  and 
Utopian  inclination  look  forward  with  confidence. 

This  fresh,  fine,  new  position  of  the  university  towards 
politics,  administration,  and  the  national  life  is  as  inspiring 
as  it  is  conspicuous.  But  even  more  conspicuous  are  the 
amazing  contributions  of  the  university  to  those  scientific 
developments  that  are  now  transforming  the  external 
world.  These  contributions  have  come  throucfh  the  uni- 
versity's  specific  achievements,  but  even  more  through  its 
methods.  This  movement  of  science  and  invention  is 
emancipating  the  human  race  from  poverty  and  endless 
hours  of  toil,  and  providing  those  conditions  of  comfort 
and  leisure  that  give  soil  and  atmosphere  for  the  finer 
growths  of  civilization.  But  let  us  remember  that  in  all 
the  different  phases  and  branches  of  the  life  and  work  of 
the  university,  there  is  the  common  uniting  principle  of  the 
love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  derived  from  the  study  and 
inheritance  of  the  permanent  in  knowledge  and  literature. 
It  is  this  that  makes  the  university  a  power  in  practical 
affairs,  in  scientific  progress,  and  in  the  advance  of  human 
welfare.  It  is  a  vital  force  because  it  is  disinterested ;  is 
not  in  haste;  insists  upon  the  permanent  as  against  the 
transient ;  believes  that  the  best  is  worth  while,  and  that 
the  truth  may  be  trusted.  And  so  it  prefers  principles  to 
applications;  for  it  knows  that  if  the  inner  law  can  be 
found,  the  outer  utilities  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
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When,  however,  all  its  new  influences  that  are  affecting 
politics  and  affairs  and  improving  human  relationships,  are 
estimated  generously  and  at  their  full  worth ;  and  when 
the  part  taken  by  the  university  in  the  scientific  progress 
of  the  age  is  also  valued  without  stint,  we  have  yet  to  name 
the  chief  business  of  the  university.  Its  chief  business 
lies  in  the  line  of  what  many  people  would  call  its  ordinary 
routine  of  studying  and  teaching.  But  that,  in  effect, 
means  leadership  in  the  task  of  transmitting  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  what  has  been  received  of  the 
world's  accumulated  knowledge  and  art. 

Of  those  things  that  we  have  received  and  are  bound  to 
pass  on  unimpaired — though  better  interpreted  and  to  some 
extent  added  to — the  most  essential  by  far  are  the  legacies 
that  represent  the  best  minds  of  all  ages  in  their  hours  of 
clearest  insight  and  happiest  conception.  Some  of  these 
treasures  come  to  us  in  other  forms,  but  most  of  them  in 
written  or  printed  records. 

And  the  highest  business  of  the  university  then,  I  may 
venture  to  assert,  is  precisely  this — the  transmission  of 
the  world's  stock  of  culture  and  knowledge,  with  nothing 
valuable  lost,  and  something  valuable  added.  Let  us  not 
harass  ourselves  with  definitions  of  literature.  There  is 
always  the  high  place  for  true  prophets,  great  poets,  and 
inspired  dreamers,  even  as  there  are  permanent  places  also 
for  the  mere  product  of  literary  art,  or  the  accidental  out- 
put of  genius.  But  these  things  do  not  encompass  the 
sphere  of  literature.  There  is  a  standard  literature  of 
every  department  of  knowledge  and  learning,  and  every 
man  in  the  university  recognizes  his  duty  to  aid  in  hand- 
ing down  the  classics  of  his  science  or  his  department  to 
the  new  generation.  Hence  the  honored  and  central  place 
of  the  great  library  in  the  organic  life  as  well  as  in  the 
architectural  scheme  of  the  university. 

Here  are  the  classics  of  philosophy ;  here  are  the  nat- 
ional or  racial  literatures,  older  ones  in  Sanskrit,  Hebrew, 
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Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  Chinese,  later  ones  in  many  cate- 
gories, or  in  periods,  as  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  or  of 
the  Elizabethan  time  in  England.  Here  are  classics  of 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  many  branches  of  science ; 
classics  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine ;  of  history  and 
economics ;  classics  of  education  itself,  and  classics  of 
criticism.  All  these  are  of  the  very  web  and  woof  of  let- 
ters. They  represent  the  larger  and  more  permanent 
thought  of  the  best  and  most  sincere  minds.  The  library 
alone,  of  course,  has  its  great  and  important  place  as  a 
storehouse ;  but  it  is  the  university,  in  vital  relationship 
with  the  library,  that  performs  the  higher  task  of  interpret- 
ing and  transmitting  letters  from  one  generation  to  the 
next. 

The  true  mark  of  a  nation's  advancement  in  letters  is  its 
receptivity  in  the  proper  sense,  rather  than  its  productiv- 
ity; that  is  to  say,  its  reading  rather  than  its  writing. 
The  nation  that  will  cultivate  the  power  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  what  is  permanent  and  good  in  literature,  music,  and 
art,  will  in  due  time  furnish  its  own  fair  share  of  literary 
and  artistic  producers,  provided  that  nation  keeps  its 
wholesomeness,  honesty,  and  vigor. 

And  we  shall  not,  in  this  country,  have  attained  any 
wide  and  general  appreciation  of  literature  even  in  the 
more  fastidious  sense  of  the  word,  without  having  to  ac- 
knowledge the  preeminent  leadership  of  the  universities. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  we  shall  ever  attain  to  any  great  new 
period  of  literary  production,  except  as  the  universities 
play  a  large,  if  not  a  commanding  part,  in  our  renaissance 
of  letters.  About  the  relationship  of  the  university  to  the 
literary  craft,  the  trade  of  current  writing,  there  are  dif- 
ferent opinions.  For  my  part,  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve the  university's  spirit  and  influence  to  be  of  almost 
immeasurable  value  to  that  craft. 

There  is  no  need  to  make  mystery  about  this  trade  of 
current  writing,  which,  like  any  other  business,  calls  for 
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training  and  industry,  whatever  other  qualities  it  may  be 
able  to  employ.  Like  other  businesses,  its  pursuit  to  a 
very  great  extent  is  a  mere  matter  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply— as  affected  by  many  conditions.  Thus  the  large 
output  of  certain  kinds  of  popular  fiction  in  this  country, 
and  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  that  form  of  literary 
composition,  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  great  part  by  the 
cheapness  of  white  paper  due  to  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp. 

Apart  from  the  general  educational  value  of  collegiate 
and  university  work  in  rhetoric,  in  literary  analysis  and 
criticism,  and  in  the  historical  and  comparative  study  of 
literature,  such  university  work  is  destined  to  elevate  very 
much  the  standard  of  the  current  output  of  those  engaged 
in  the  business  of  writing.  Furthermore,  the  direct  work 
of  Columbia  University  in  the  sphere  of  letters,  will,  in 
the  end,  have  had  much  to  do  with  that  renaissance  of 
literature  that  this  country  is  certainly  going  to  experience 
in  due  time.  With  New  York  henceforth  as  the  center  of 
current  writing  and  publishing,  Columbia  will  have  a  good 
opportunity  to  help  fix  the  country's  standards  of  criticism 
and  to  be  a  focus  of  much  of  the  country's  literary  life. 

Our  universities  are  not  so  conservative  in  their  devotion 
to  the  classics  that  they  refuse  to  recognize  the  new  and 
fresh  note  in  literature,  if  that  note  has  any  carrying 
quality  at  all.  It  is  in  the  universities,  indeed,  that  one  is 
likely  to  find  quicker  and  keener  appreciation  than  almost 
anywhere  else  of  the  well-turned  newspaper  verse,  the 
fable  in  slang,  the  work  of  the  reporter  who  interprets  life 
in  the  tenements  with  the  sympathy  of  a  Jacob  Riis,  or  of 
the  satirist  of  current  politics.  Thus  our  erudite  professor 
of  philosophy,  who  is  to-day  installed  as  president  of  Co- 
lumbia, had  promptly  added  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Dooley 
to  the  minimum  list  of  required  readings  in  his  department. 
It  is  even  said  that  on  each  May-day  anniversary  of  a 
decisive  event  in  our  recent  history,  he  calls  to  mind  cer- 
tain patriotic  rimes  of  one  "  Ironquill  "  of  Kansas. 
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Shakespeare,  as  we  are  so  often  told,  was  not  conscious- 
ly engaged  in  creating  immortal  masterpieces,  but  was 
only  working  from  hand  to  mouth  to  keep  a  good  paying 
show  business  running  on  lines  of  current  demand.  But 
if  he  were  writing  plays  in  New  York  for  the  theatrical 
syndicate  at  the  present  time,  Columbia  University  would 
not  only  appreciate  him  without  waiting  for  the  judgment 
of  posterity,  but  would  add  him  to  its  staff  without  hesita- 
tion. 

Thus  I  hold  that  while  the  University  will  not  fail  to 
have  seriously  at  heart  its  task  of  interpreting  and  trans- 
mitting the  recorded  wisdom  of  the  past,  it  will  also  do  its 
great  part  towards  improving  the  quality  of  the  public  taste 
and  of  the  current  literary  output ;  and  it  may  hope  to  pro- 
mote the  occasional  writing  of  a  masterpiece  or  a  new 
classic. 

Finally  then,  it  will  remain  not  less  true  than  ever,  in 
the  language  of  the  toast,  that  "letters,  more  than  mere 
scholarship  or  learning,  are  man's  chief  instrument  and 
man's  chief  joy." 

The  Chairman  oitered  the  following  toast:  "Science: 
that  close  and  tested  knowledge  which  the  mind  has  won 
from  Nature  and  itself." 

"  In  connection  with  this  sentiment,  you  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  one  who  has,  as  you  know,  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  a  recondite 
branch  of  scientific  inquiry,  achieved  the  difficult  and  high 
honor  of  being  a  fit  successor  to  Bache  and  Pierce  and 
Mendenhall  as  Chief  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Surv-ey,  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  great  and  pros- 
perous institution  of  scientific  learning — Dr.  Henry  Smith 
Pritchett,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology." 
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SPEECH    OF   PRESIDENT   PRITCHETT 

It  were  fitting,  in  this  presence  and  on  such  an  occasion, 
that  some  master  of  science  should  speak  in  her  name. 
There  sat  amongst  us,  to-day,  such  an  one.  Lord  Kelvin, 
in  any  gathering  of  scientific  men,  whether  in  Europe  or 
in  the  English-speaking  world  outside  it,  is  the  one  to  whom 
men  would  with  one  sentiment  turn  as  the  fittest  living  rep- 
resentative of  science  and  the  spokesman  for  her.  In  his 
absence  I  can  hope  only  to  say  a  word,  speaking  rather 
for  that  large  body  of  scientific  men  who,  standing  behind 
the  leaders  and  the  outposts  of  the  army  of  research, 
nevertheless  share  somewhat  of  their  spirit,  understand 
somewhat  of  their  work,  and  by  their  sympathy  and  help 
not  only  sustain  those  in  the  front  rank,  but  likewise  help 
to  pass  on  their  knowledge  to  a  yet  wider  circle  of  readers 
and  students. 

Ours  is  called  the  scientific  age.  Science  has  come  to 
be  a  name  to  conjure  with.  It  is  used  to  describe  that 
which  does  things  which  lead  to  success. 

I  remember  the  story  of  a  school  boy  some  years  ago — 
no  doubt  a  New  York  school  boy — who  was  asked  the  ques- 
tion "  Who  won  the  battle  of  New  Orleans?"  Promptly 
came  the  answer,  "  Corbett !  "  "And  why  did  he  win 
it?"     "  Because  he  had  more  science." 

Is  there  any  underlying  principle  which  stands  back  of 
the  achievements  of  science  which  is  common  to  the  master 
in  science,  to  the  discoverer,  to  the  inventor,  and  to  the 
student?  Are  the  services  of  science  to  be  reckoned  as  the 
result  simply  of  untiring  energy,  of  keen  observation,  of 
earnest  endeavor? 

There  is  something  distinctive  in  the  scientific  spirit  and 
in  the  scientific  method.  It  is  not  the  power  of  observa- 
tion, it  is  not  the  devotion  of  untiring  energy,  it  is  not  even 
the  passion  for  truth.  It  includes  all  these,  but  it  includes 
something  more.     Science  and  the  scientific  method  stand 
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not  only  for  the  pursuit  of  truth  but  for  that  attitude  of 
mind  which  accepts  truth  when  it  finds  it,  and  follows 
whither  it  leads,  however  rough  or  uncomfortable  the  path 
may  be.  The  spirit  of  science  is  the  spirit  of  intellec- 
tual sincerity. 

In  this  sense  the  scientific  method  has  become  common 
to  all  our  intellectual  effort,  for  as  Huxley  so  well  said, 
science  and  literature  are  not  two  separate  things  but  two 
parts  of  the  same  thing.  This  spirit  of  intellectual  sin- 
cerity enters  into  our  conceptions  of  literature  and  demands 
truth  and  simplicity.  It  states  in  new  terms  the  meanings 
of  the  words  State,  Church,  University.  When  it  speaks 
of  the  State  it  means  good  government ;  when  it  refers  to 
the  Church  it  has  in  mind  the  divine  life  in  the  individual 
human  soul ;  when  it  pictures  the  University  it  conceives 
of  a  center  of  moral  power  and  of  intellectual  activity. 

This  scientific  spirit  is  no  new  discovery  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  this  scientific  method  is  no  new  invention  of  the 
last  generation.  The  men  who  have  helped  humanity  to 
larger  views  have  ever  gone  forward  under  the  inspiration 
of  this  spirit  of  truth,  and  have  ever  wrought  by  this 
method  of  sincerity.  The  glory  of  our  time  is  that  the 
spirit  and  the  method  are  no  longer  the  heritage  of  the 
few  but  of  the  many ;  no  man  may  be  barred  from  the 
way  to  truth ;  the  road  to  scholarship  lies  open  to  all 
human  souls. 

On  such  an  occasion  as  that  which  we  have  celebrated 
to-day,  an  occasion  rich  in  all  those  influences  which  look 
toward  the  glory  and  the  permanence  of  our  institutions, 
one  cannot  but  ask  the  question,  will  this  spirit  of  truth 
find  a  home  in  the  American  university?  Will  our  uni- 
versities prove  nurseries  of  science?  May  we  count  that 
they  may  minister  to  that  scholarship  which  will  inspire 
men  with  the  passion  for  research?  When  the  roll  of 
honor  of  science  is  writ  for  the  twentieth  century  will 
American  names  stand  thick  upon  it,  will  they  be  marked 
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in  everlasting  characters?  And  will  these  immortals  come 
from  our  universities? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  must  be  given  in  large 
measure  by  those  who  are  to  lead  our  universities  these 
next  twenty-five  years.  This  great  institution  and  the 
president  whom  to-day  we  have  inducted  into  office  are  two 
great  factors  in  this  problem.  Columbia  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  its  leaders.  It  is  fortunate  in  him  whom  to-day  it 
accepts  as  leader.  To  him  and  to  those  like  him — men 
who  stand,  not  for  science  alone,  or  for  literature,  or  for 
art,  but  who  stand  for  a  scholarship  common  to  them  all — 
by  those  men  must  the  character  of  the  American  univer- 
sity be  developed.  Science  has  no  word  of  complaint 
that  the  American  college  is  not  a  German  Gymnasmm,  or 
that  the  graduate  school  is  not  the  German  university  ; 
but  it  does  demand  with  all  the  sincerity  that  truth  can 
give  that  the  graduate  school  be  the  home  of  scholarship, 
that  it  have  about  it  "the  love  of  learning,"  and  "the 
sweet  serenity  of  books,"  and  that  from  its  doors  shall 
come  scholars  who  shall  shed  glory  on  their  country  and 
their  age. 

If  this  is  to  come  about,  if  this  composite  institution 
which  we  call  a  university  is  to  minister  in  the  highest 
sense  to  science,  then  the  graduate  school  must  stand  for 
a  larger  conception  of  patriotism  than  that  which  stands 
back  of  the  college.  The  ideal  which  has  created  the 
college  is  that  of  political  independence.  The  ideal 
which  must  stand  back  of  a  real  university  is  the  ideal  of 
spiritual  freedom.  Patriotism  has  in  our  country  taken 
the  form  of  military  or  political  service.  The  idea  of 
serving  one's  country  by  devotion  to  science  or  to  litera- 
ture, or  adding  to  her  power  and  her  glory  by  service  in 
chemistry  or  biology  or  medicine  is  a  motive  practically 
unknown  to  the  American  student.  But  in  France  and  in 
Germany  the  patriotism  of  the  scholar  is  everywhere 
manifest.     Pasteur's  career  was  one  inspired  by  a  passion 
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for  patriotism — a  spirit  he  received  from  his  masters  and 
handed  down  to  his  students.  "  Science,"  says  he,  "  is  of 
no  country,  but  the  scientist  must  have  deep  in  his  mind 
all  that  may  work  toward  the  glory  of  his  country.  In 
every  great  scientist  may  be  found  a  great  patriot.  The 
thought  of  adding  to  the  greatness  of  his  country  sustains 
him  in  his  long  efforts,  and  throws  him  into  the  difficult 
and  glorious  scientific  enterprises  which  bring  about  real 
and  durable  conquests."  The  American  is  not  behind  the 
Frenchman  or  the  German  in  devotion  to  that  which  ap- 
peals to  him,  but  scholarship  has  as  yet  filled  no  part  in 
his  conception  of  patriotism.  If  our  universities  are  to  be 
the  home  of  the  scholar  then  scholarship  must  open  the 
door  to  the  highest  citizenship.  Your  President,  in  his 
noble  address  this  afternoon,  led  us  in  eloquent  words  to  a 
conception  of  the  university  as  an  immortal  institution 
which  stands  for  scholarship  and  for  service.  He  will  join 
me,  I  am  sure,  in  adding  one  other  word.  Not  only  does 
the  university  stand  for  scholarship  and  for  service,  but 
scholarship  is  service.  He  who  serves  his  country  as  a 
scholar  serves  her  as  really,  as  nobly,  and  as  helpfully  as 
he  who  enters  the  political  arena  or  who  risks  his  life  on 
the  field  of  battle.  And  if  our  universities  are  to  be  the 
home  of  science  they  must  stand  for  the  ideal  that  scholar- 
ship is  the  highest  effort  of  citizenship.  They  must  have 
about  them  an  atmosphere  which  not  only  nurtures  the 
spirit  of  science,  whose  fiber  is  sincerity,  but  this  spirit 
must  be  a  part  of  a  larger  patriotism  which  gives  itself  at 
once  to  the  service  of  truth  and  of  country. 

The  Chairman:  To  reply  to  the  toast,  "  Education  :  es- 
sential to  a  rational  use  of  freedom,  the  first  duty  of  a  democ- 
racy," I  am  happy  to  announce  to  you  a  gentleman  who 
presides  with  distinction  over  an  important  university  in 
the  South,  who  has  come  from  far  to  testify  his  good  will 
to  Columbia  and  the  new  President,  and  who  is,  withal, 
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"  a  most  rare  speaker,"  "  his  training  such  that  he  may- 
furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers  and  never  seek  for  aid 
out  of  himself."  Dr.  Alderman,  President  of  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana. 


SPEECH   OF   PRESIDENT   ALDERMAN 

I  have  come  almost  the  length  of  the  continent,  from 
its  southernmost  city  and  university,  to  bring  my  message 
of  pride  and  faith  to  this  foremost  university,  of  the  fore- 
most city,  of  the  foremost  state,  and,  I  might  say,  without 
boasting  the  foremost  nation  of  the  world  ;  and  I  am  going 
to  do  that  even  if  I  leave  partially  illuminated  my  rather 
formidable  theme. 

It  has  contributed  to  my  belief  in  the  dignity  and  teach- 
ableness of  men  to  be  here  to-day  to  see  with  my  eyes 
the  imperial  setting  of  this  university,  and  to  hear  with  my 
ears,  in  many  phrases,  but  marching  all  one  way  in  mean- 
ing, the  faith  that  Democracy  has  its  ideals  and  will  not 
violate  them,  and  that  the  great  city  is  the  bearer  of  the 
largest  thought,  and  the  wielder  of  the  gentlest  provision 
for  the  advancement  of  the  people.  You  men  of  Columbia 
know  your  own  sincere  past  from  Samuel  Johnson  to  Seth 
Low,  and  love  it.  You  know,  too,  how  such  knowledge 
and  love  can  win  men  from  the  paths  of  wasteful,  vulgar 
strength,  to  the  paths  of  efficiency  and  good  will,  and  good 
deeds.  All  citizens  of  the  republic  of  letters  share  with 
you  this  pride.  But  my  message  is  to  the  present  and  the 
future.  There  is  happily  no  particular  moment  of  endur- 
ing achievement  in  institutional  or  individual  life.  Founders 
conceive,  inaugurate,  define — successors  strengthen,  ad- 
minister, adjust,  perpetuate.  The  great  leaders  who  have 
wrought  such  wholesome  change  in  the  conception  of  the 
American  university,  the  amazing  quarter  of  a  century 
through  which  we  have  just  passed,  are  still  with  us  in  the 
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serene  unfailing  youth  of  men  who  think  clearly,  will 
resolutely,  and  work  joyfully  toward  good  ends.  But  the 
dawn  is  always  searching  for  its  heralds,  and  I  salute  your 
president  and  my  friend,  crowned  with  difficulty  and  op- 
portunity, as  one  of  these  heralds,  as  the  wielder  of  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  in  American  life. 

I  was,  by  chance,  in  a  little  city  in  northern  Louisiana, 
when  it  was  announced  that  Columbia  had  chosen  her 
president.  An  earnest  little  woman  came  to  me  there,  and 
said  she  was  glad,  because  he  had  helped  her  in  the 
kindergarten  movement ;  a  perplexed  preacher  said  he  was 
glad,  because  he  had  helped  him  in  rational  Sunday-school 
instructions ;  a  school  superintendent  said  he  was  glad, 
because  he  had  helped  him  in  his  particular  tasks.  I 
knew  very  well  that  I  had  been  strengthened  by  his  counsel, 
and  the  whole  unusual  incident  seemed  to  me  to  work  the 
final  definition  of  a  college  president  as  a  man  with  much 
to  give,  with  a  passion  for  giving  it,  with  a  genius  of  sym- 
pathy and  insight  into  the  educational  process  as  one  whole 
thing  from  primary  school  to  university. 

Now  a  word  as  to  my  theme  :  It  is  true  that  this  is  a 
venerable  republic,  as  compared  to  certain  aspiring  and 
immature  young  empires,  as  president  Eliot  has  recently 
pointed  out  in  a  way  that  must  have  delighted  the  author 
of  the  essay,  '  On  a  certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners,' 
somewhere  in  the  spirit  land.  It  is  true,  too,  that  our 
hobbledehoy,  sprawling  period,  when  everything  new 
counted  for  growth,  from  a  water-tank  to  a  shoe-factory 
has  passed ;  and  that  as  a  breathless  young  conqueror,  we 
threaten  the  industrial  center  of  gravity  of  the  world.  It 
is  true,  furthermore,  that  such  a  flood  of  individual  and 
social  beneficence  has  illustrated  our  democracy  that  we 
have  almost  glorified  our  materialism,  and  have  become 
the  revealers  of  a  new  method,  and  the  inspirers  of  a  gentle 
civilization  to  mankind ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  this  is  a 
young  land  of   measureless   strength,  somewhat  sunk  in 
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amateurism  and  worship  of  the  accidental,  and  in  sore 
need  of  the  sobering  gospel  of  verification,  and  what  Mr. 
Huxley  called  the  '  fanaticism  of  veracity.'  The  problem 
of  democracy  is  not  to  preach  the  splendid  outworn  for- 
mulas of  Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  about  liberty,  and 
equality,  and  fraternity,  but,  leaving  none  in  the  dark,  to 
train  the  capable  few  for  efficient,  sympathetic  service,  to 
reconcile  bigness  to  greatness,  and  vulgar  strength  to  cul- 
tured purpose.  I  see,  as  the  nicest  product  of  all  our  dis- 
ciplines, the  free,  scholarly-minded,  sympathetic  citizen. 
The  free  man  is  the  man  who  inherits  the  world  by 
knowledge  of  it  through  labor.  This  freedom  may  not  be 
obtained  and  bequeathed  by  one's  grandfather.  It  is  a 
conquest,  not  a  legacy  !  All  men  are  born  slaves,  accord- 
ing to  Hegel,  that  they  may  conquer  freedom,  and  that 
conquest  contains  and  reveals  both  the  agony  and  signi- 
ficance of  history. 

"I  am  so  glad  salvation  is  free,"  ran  the  simple  song. 
One  might  as  well  say,  I  am  so  glad  analytical  geometry 
is  free  or  civic  fitness  is  free.  They  are  all  free  to  him 
who  counts  as  nothing  sweat  and  battle.  The  scholarly- 
minded  man  is  the  man  who  sets  out  to  find  the  truth,  and 
whom  nothing  else  will  satisfy — not  the  half  truth,  not  the 
partisan  truth,  not  the  sectional  truth,  not  the  sectarian 
truth,  not  the  one-sided  economic  truth,  but  the  very  truth 
— and  when  he  sees  it,  he  falls  down  on  his  knees  and 
worships  it  with  a  thrill  in  his  heart  for  his  discovery  and 
iron  in  his  blood  for  its  defense.  Such  a  man  knows 
about  things  before  he  settles  them ;  reasons  on  data  and 
not  from  emotions ;  sees  with  his  eyes  and  not  with  his 
passions.  He  cannot  be  cajoled,  nor  scared,  nor  starved, 
because  his  brain  has  power,  his  hands  have  cunning  and 
his  heart  has  faith.  The  multiplication  of  him  is  the 
supremest  need  of  this  republic. 

In  my  own  dear  section  of  my  country  I  dare  to  pre- 
dict that  when  this   scholarly-mindedness  can    be  super- 
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added  to  the  serenity,  the  fire  and  spirit,  the  fortitude,  the 
unpurchasable  integrity,  the  self-reliance,  the  political 
genius  latent  there,  southern  leaders  will  not  bloody  each 
other's  noses  in  the  United  States  Senate ;  but  touched  by 
freer,  wider  forces  into  subtler,  wider  form,  will  lead  the 
new  enterprises  of  the  greater  republic  as  their  forefathers 
did  the  movements  of  the  old,  and  thus  will  contribute,  in 
largest  measure,  to  the  genuine  growth  of  their  country. 
And  now,  finally,  the  educated,  democratic  citizen  shall  be 
one  whose  patriotism  is  not  simply  geographical,  or  patri- 
archal, or  partisan,  or  even  martial,  but  whose  patriotism 
is  a  compound  of  scholarship,  of  social  sympathy,  of  right 
reason,  trying  to  emancipate  thousands — north,  south,  east 
and  west — from  petty  local  views,  from  the  philosophy  of 
carelessness  and  'laissez  faire,' from  petty  individualism, 
and  to  teach  them  largeness  of  view  and  the  fine  sense  for 
beauty  and  order  and  reason.  And  so  with  my  southern 
palm  I  hail  this  northern  pine,  ancient  and  yet  young,  tall 
and  yet  about  to  grow  taller,  as  a  symbol  of  the  bene- 
ficent force  upon  which  democracy  must  rely  to  show  forth 
its  dignity  and  to  teach  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  repub- 
lican leadership. 

The  final  toast  of  the  evening,  ''Columbia  University: 
Honored  and  beloved,  truth-seeking  and  truth-inspiring," 
was  responded  to  by  President  Butler,  who  spoke  extem- 
poraneously and  whose  remarks  were  not  reported. 


